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NON-CANONICAL PALI LITERATUEE 

. by 

DR. Bimala Churn Law, m. a., Ph. d.. b. l. 


The Pali canon includes the books of the three Pitakas. The 
works which are not included in those Pitakas are known as 
non-canonical or extra-canonical. 


The title Netfipakatana ’ as explained by Dhammapala, means 
exposition of that which leads to the know- 


Nettipakarai?a 


ledge of the Good Law. The Netti shows 


1 This work has boon edited by Frol, E. Hardy for tho F. T. S. London, 
and published by the said society in 1902. There is also a Burmese 
edition of this text. The text is not entirely free from inaccuracies 
but all such defects are pardonable when we remember that it is a 
pioneer work. The text edited by the P. T. S. is based on the following 
manuscripts .• — 

( i ) Palm leaf manuscript of the India OlHce in Burmese character 
( see Catalogue of tho Mandalay Mss. in ihe India Office Library 
by Prof. V. Fausboll, J. P. T. S., 1896 ) ; 

( U ) Palm leaf manuscript of the India Office ( Phayre collection )/_ like- 
wise written in Burmese character (see Catalogue of the Bali 
^ Mss. in the India Office Library by H. Oldenberg ) ; 

( iii ) Paper manuscript ( brought from W. Subhuti by Prof. Rhys Davids) 
in Sinhalese character ( Introduction, p. xxxv ). Prof. Hardy has 
relied on the palm leaf manuscript of the India Office in Burmese 
character in noting readings whenever they are found to contribute 
to a better understanding of the text. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids translates ‘ Nettipakarl^a ' as the * Book of 
Outdance * ( Sakya or Buddhist Origins, p. 127 ). 
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desana ( the method of instruction X vicaya ( the method of 
enquiry ), yutti ( the method of establishing connection in groups ), 
padatthana (the method of teaching with reference to the funda- 
mentals X lakkhana ( the method of determining implications hy 
characteristic marks ), catuvyuha ( the method of four fold 
array), avatta ( the cyclical method ), vihhatti ( the method of 
classification ), parivattana ( the method of transformation ), 
vevacana (the method of synonyms ), pafuiatti ( the method of 
determining ( signification ), otarana ( the method of descending 
sfeps X sodhana ( the method of rectification ), ndhitthana ( the 
method of determining positions), parikkliara (the method of 
discriminating causal relations \ and ^-amarop^aia ( the method 

of attribution ). 

% 

The five nayas consist of the following modes of viewing 
things *— (1) nandiyavatia, (2) tipukkhala (by the triple lotus ), 
(3) sihavikkilita ( rhe lion~like sport X (4) disalocana ( broad 
vision ) and (5) ankusa ( focussing X 

The eighteen mulapadas comprise nine kusalas and nine 
akusalas The nine akusalas are tanha ( thirst ), avijja 
( ignorance ), lohha ( covetousness ), dosa ( hatred ), moha ( delu- 
sion X subhasanna ( false idea of purity ), niccasanua ( false idea 
of permanence ), attasanna ( false idea of personal identity ), etc. 
The nine kusalas are saniatha ( tranquillity ), vipassana ( insight }, 
alobha ( absence of covetousness X adcsa (absence of liatred ), 
ainoha ( absence of delusion ), asuhliasafina ( idea of impurity ), 
dukkhasanha ( idea of discordance ), aniccasahha ( idea of im- 
permanence ) and anatiasanua ( idea of non'identity ). 

In the h(iddesavara, the reader is to expect nothing more than 
a general specification of the meaning of the topics proposed in 
the Uddesavara for treatment. From the NIddesavara the reader 
is^ led on to the next step, the Patiniddesavara which contains 
four broad divisions, namely. (1) Haravibhahga ( explanations of 
the connected chains ), (2) Harasaihpata ( discussions of the hara 
projections), (3) Nayasamutthana (exposition of the modes of 
.inspection and (4)* the Sasanapatthana (the classificfitfc n and 
interpretation of Buddha’s instructions ). 
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The treatise deals in detail with sixteen haras in the specified 
order as follows : 

The Desanahara directs the reader to notice six distinctive 
features in the Buddha’s method of instructions, natnely, assadarh 
( bright side ), adinavam ( dark side ), nissaranarh ( means of 
escape ), phalam ( fruition ), upayam ( means of success ) and 
anattirh ( the moral upshot ). It also points out that Buddha’s 
instructions are carefully adapted to four classes of hearers, 
namely (1) those of right intellect ( understanding things bjr 
mere hints), (2) those needing short explanations, (3) those 
to be slowly led by elaborate expositions and (4) those whose 
understanding does not go benehtb the words. In the same con- 
nection it seeks to bring home the distinction between the thf ee 
kinds of knowledge, sutamayi, cintamayi and bhavanamayl. 

In the Vicayahara the method of ruminating over the subjects 
of questions and thoughts and repetitions in thought is laid down, 
and this is elaborately illustrated with appropriate quotations 
from the canonical texts. 

In the Yuttihara we are introduced to the method of grouping 
together connected ideas and the right application of the method 
of reasoning or inference in interpreting the dharma. 

The Padatth&nahara explains the doctrinal points by their 
fundamental characteristics and exemplifies them. This hara has 
an important bearing on the Milinda expositions. 

The Lakkhanahara points out that when one of a group of 
matters characterised by the same mark is mentioned, the others 
must be taken as implied. For instance, when the sense of sight 
is mentioned in a passage, the implication should be that other 
senses received the same treatment. ^ 

The Catuvyuhahara unfolds the method of understanding the 

doctrines by noting the following points 

• 

(1) the -text, (2) the term, (3) the purport, (4) the introductory 
episode and (5) the sequence, illustrating each olf them with quo- 
tations from the canonical texts. 
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The Avattahara aptly illustrates with authoritative quotations 
how in the teachings of the Buddha all things turn round to form 
cycles of some fundamental ideas such as tanha, avijjS, the four 
Aryan truths and the like. 

The Vibhattihara explains the method of classifying Buddha’s 
.discussions according to their character common or uncommon 
or according to their values, inferior, superior or mediocre. 

The Parivattanahara contains an exposition of the method by 
which the Buddha tried to transform a bad thing into a good thing 
thing and transform also the life of a bad man. 

The Vevacanahara calls attention to the dictionary method of 
syn<4pyms by which the Buddha tried to impress and clarify 
certain notions of the Dhamma. This section forms a landmark 
in the development of Indian lexicography. 

In the Pannattihara it is stated that though the Dhamma is 
one, the Lord has presented it in various forms. There are four 
noble truths beginning with dukkha. When these truths are 
realised then knowledge and wisdon come in and then the way to 
Bhavana is open to the knower. The elements may be compared 
but Nibbana cannot be compared. 

In the section on Otarana the Netti illustrates how in the 
schemata of Buddha’s doctrines diverse notions spontaneously 
descend under the burden of certain leading topics such as, 
indriyas, paticcasamuppada, five khandhas and the like. 

The Sodhanahara illustrates the method by which the Buddha 
corrected the form of the questions in the replies offered by him. 

The Adhitthanahara explains in detail the method of determine 
ing the respective positions of different ideas according as they 
make'for certain common notions. In the Adhitthanahara the 
ba^s. of all truth is given. The four truths beginning with 
dukkhaih are described and side by side avijja is shown to be the 
cause working in opposite ways. There are also paths bringing 
about the extinction of dukkha, etc. The various kayas and 
dhatus are also considered. Samadhi is the only means of 
removing evils. 
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In the Parikkharahara the Netti explains and exemplifies how 
one can distinguish between fche causal elements, broadly between 
hetu and other causal relations. This section has an important 
bearing on the Patthana of (he Ahhidhammapvtaka, 

We come at last to the section called the Samaropanahara. 
This section explains and illustrates the Buddhas method of four^ 
fold attribution, (1) by way of fundamental ideas, (2) by way of 
synonyms, (3) by way of contemplation and by way of getting 
rid of the imm^oral propensities. 

Hara Saihpata is a division which is dependent on the hara as 
its purpose is to present the projections or rhain moral implica- 
tions of the haras or the connected chains previously dealt with. 

r 

This division like the preceding one consists of sixteen parts 
exactly under the same headings. 

In the Hara Saihpata the commentator Dhammapala has added 
and rearranged many new things. He cites the passages from 
the text and then puts a lay dissertation on them by way of ques- 
tions and answers. This division stands almost as an independent 
treatise by itself 

Desana hara Saihpata — In this division it is laid down that 
Mara invades only a mind which is quite unprotected (pamada- 
citta ), which is based on false beliefs, on idleness, &c. 

Vicaya hara Saihpata — In this section it is laid down that 
desire ( tanha ) is of two kinds: kusala and akusala. The one 
leads to nibbana and the other to birth and suffering ( saihsara ). 
Mind is both kusala and akusala in nature. The real nature of 
things can only be seen in the fourth Jhana stage. The various 
signs and nature of nibbana and samadhi are described. Samadhi 
has five characteristics, namely, joy, happiness, consciousnesi^, en- 
lightment and right perception. There are ten objects of meditation 
( kasinayatanani ) e. g., pathavl, apo, etc. They are then attached 
to three objects, anicca ( non-permanent ), dukkha ( suffering ) 
and anatta ( non-existence of soul ). 

A differentiation is brought about between an ordinary man 
and a man with knowledge. The former can do any kind of 
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offence that may be possible. But the latter cannot. I he former 
can even kill his father or mother, can destroy the stupas but the 
latter cannot ; when one practises the four Jhaiias, and attains to 
Samadhi, his previous life and futurity are known to him. 

In the Yutti-hara-sampSta it is stated that sloth, stuper* and 
misery disappear from him who is well protected in mind, firm 
•in resolution and adheres to right seeing. 

In the Padatthana-hara and Lakkhana-hara-sarhpata, the 
padatthanas ( reasonings ) are described as belonging to one who 
is well restrained in mind,^ words and actions and who by the 
proper attainment of padatthanas realises the highest path. 

In the Catuvyuhahara-saiTipata,*Avattahara-sampata, Vibhatti- 
hard-sampata, etc., great stress is laid on right perception, mind- 
fulness and kusala deeds which lead to the knowledge of patioca- 
samuppada. 

The third division called the Nayasamutthana contains a 
detailed treatment of the five specified modes of viewing things. 
Under the Nandiyavatta mode, it is pointed out that the earlier 
extremity of the world cannot be known owing to avijja 
( ignorance ) which has tanha ( desire ) at the root. Those who 
walk in the field of pleasure are bound down in heretical beliefs 
and are unable to realise the truth. There are four noble truths- 
Dukkham, dukkhasamudayam, dukkhanirodharh and dukkha- 
nirodhagSminipatipada. There is a middle path ( majjhima 
patipada ) which rejects the two extreme views and which is 
identified with the eightfold noble path ( ariya atthahgiko 
maggo ). He who has avoided ditthi (false view ) escapes from 
kama { lust). Hence avoidance of desire (tanha) and ignorance 
( avijja ) leads to quietitude or calmness. Kamma is recognised 
as the cause of the world of sufferings. But consciousness and 
all that concerns consciousness may be seen in their increment 
in the ten vatthus. The ordinary enjoyment of food and touch, 
etc. IS the cause of distress of a man with desire. 

The various asavas ( sins ) are next described. The sufferings 
of a man with attachments, faults and wrong views are also 
narrated. The four paths, the four foundations of recollections, 
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the four Jhanas, the four essentials ( samrnappadhanas ), the four 
meditations, the four pleasure yielding states, etc., are also stated *, 
each of these is described as an antidote for the man with attach 
ment, delusion and wrong views. 

Buddhas, Pacceka-Buddhas, the disciples, and all those who 
are devoid of attachment, hatred, delusion, etc., are like lions. 
Those who look to the right aspects, the senses, the counter forcefe 
of the views with as strong reasons as Buddhas, Pacceka-Buddhas 
etc., are said to have seen things just like a lion. Human types 
are four in number. Each of these has to undergo some sort of 
training. To each of them is offered an advice as to tanha 
( desire ), raga ( attachment ), kusala ( merit ), etc. This is the 
way shown to be of the Tipukkhalo and of the Ahkusa described 
in the text. 

Now turning to the fourth division, the Sasanapatthana, we 
get a treatment of the proper method of classification and inter- 
pretation of the texts of the Dharama. It is suggested that the 
discourses of the Buddha can be classified according to the 
themes into (1) Sahkilesabhagiya ( these dealing with sahkilesa 
or impurity), (2) Vasanabhagiya (those dealing with desire), 
(3) Nibbedhabhagiya ( those dealing with penetration ), (4) Asekha- 
bhagiya ( those dealing with the subject of a non-learner ), 
(5) Sahkilesabhagiya and Vasanabhagiya, (6) Sahkilesa and 
Nibbedhabhagiya, (7) Sahkilesa and Asekhabhagiya, (8) Sahkilesa 
and Nibbedha and Asekhabhagiya, (9) Sahkilesa and Vasana and 
Nibbedhabhagiya, (10) Vasana and Nibbedhabhagiya, (11) TanhS- 
sahkilesabhagiya, (12) Ditthisahkilesabhagiya, (13) Duccarita- 
sahkilesabhagiya, (14) Tanhavodanabhagiya, (15) Ditthivodana- 
bhSgiya, (16) DuccaritavodanabhSgiya. Of these, sahkilesas are 
of three kinds, tanha ( desire ), ditthi ( false view ), and ducoaritas 
( wrong actions ). 

Various padas, slokas and texts are cited while explaining 
each of these textual classifications. 

The eighteen main padas are those which are worldly 
( lokikani ), unworldly ( lokuttaram ), etc. In. fact the chapter is 
made highly interesting by its numerous quotations from familiar 
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texts and it does not enter deep into philosophical or logical 
arguments* But the classification and reclassifications are no 
doubt interesting as intellectual gymnastics. 

The Petakopadesa is another treatise on the textual and the 
exegetical methodology ascribed to Maha- 
Petakopadesa kacoana and it is nothing but a different 

manipulation of the subject treated in the Nettipakarana. Interest 
of this treatise, if it was at all a work of the same author, lies in 
the fact that it throws some new light here and there on the 
points somewhat obscure in the Netti. Its importance lies also 
in the fact that in places it has quoted the Pali canonical passages 
mentioning the sources by such names as Sarny uttaka ( = Sarny utta 
Nikaya ) and Ekuttaraka ( = Ekuttara or Ahguttara Nikaya ). 
Its importance arises no less from the fact in it the four Ariyan 
truths are stated to be the central theme or essence of Buddhism, 
the point which gained much ground in the literature of the 
Sarvastivadin school. The importance of the last point will be 
realised all the more as we find how the discourses developed in 
the Netti in the course of formulating the textual and exegetical 
methodology centered round the four Ariyan truths. This work 
has not yet been edited. The P. T. S., London has undertaken an 
edition of it. A specimen by R. Fuchs Diss. Berlin, 1908 de- 
serves mention. 

The Milinda Panha or the questions of Milinda had originally 
been written in Northern India in Sanskrit 
^introduction some North Indian Prakrit by an author 

whose name has not, unfortunately enough, 
come down to us. But, the original text is now lost in the land 
of its origin as elsewhere ; what now remains is the Pali transla- 
tion of the original which was made at a very early date in 
Ceylon. From Ceylon, it travelled to other countries, namely, 
Burma and Siam, which have derived their Buddhism from 
Ceylon, and where at a later date it was translated into respective 
local dialects. In China, too, there have been found two separate 
works entitled “ The Book of the Bhikkhu Nagasena Sutra but * 
whether they are translations of the older recensions of the work 
than the one preserved in Pali or of the Pali recensions is difficult 
2 I Annals, B. O. R. I. 1 
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to asoertain. However, in the home of Southern Buddhism, the 
book is accepted as a standard authority, second only to the 
Pali Pitakas. ; Prof. Ehys Davids rightly observes, “ It is not 
merely the only work composed among the Northern Buddhists 
whichjs regarded with reverence by the orthodox Buddhists of 
the Southern schools, it is the only one which has survived at^ all 
amongst them \ 


Character of the 
book 


The book purports to discuss a good number of problems 
and disputed points of Buddhism ; and this dis- 
cussion is treated in the form of conversations 
between King Milinda of Sagala and Thera 
Nagasena. Milinda raises the questions and puts the dilemmas, 
and thus plays a subordinate‘part in comparison to that played by 
Nagasena who answers the questions and solves the puzzles in 
detail. Naturally, therefore, the didactic element predominates 
in the otherwise romantic account of the encounter between 
the two. 


Milinda who has been described as the King of the Yonas 
with his capital at Sagala (Sakala=Sialkot), 
The two heroes long been identified with Menander, 

the Baetrian Greek King who had his sway in the Punjab. He 
was born, as our author makes him say, at Kalasi in Alasanda, 
i. e., Alexandria ; and if we are to believe our author, he, resolved 
of all doubts as a result of his long conversations with Nagasena, 
came to be converted to Buddhism. Nagasena, however, cannot 
be identified with any amount of certainty. 


The name of the author, as we have already said, has not come 
down to us. A close analysis of the book 
shows that a considerable number of place 
names refer to the Punjab and adjacent countries, and a few to 
the sea-coast, e. g., Surat, Bharukaccha, etc. Most of the rivers 
named refer again to-the Punjab. It is, therefore, natural for us 
to conjecture thai the author of the book resided in the far ""north- 
west of India or in Punjab. Mrs. Ehys Davids has a theory of 
her own regarding the author of the Milinda Panho. She thinks 


1 8. B. E., Vol. XXXV, Intro., p. XII. 
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that the recorded conversations of Milinda and Nftgasena were 
edited in the new book form after Milinda^s death, by special 
commission by a Brahmana of Buddhist Collegiate training, 
named Manava. There is, however, neither any positive or even 
negative evidence for such a theory. 

, It is somewhat difficult to ascertain exactly the date of the 
Book. Milinda or Menander is, however, 
ascribed to the last quarter of the 2nd 
century B. C. The book must, therefore, have been written after 
. that date. On the other hand, it must have long been an im- 
portant book of authority when Buddhaghosa, the celebrated 
Buddhist commentator, flourished in the 5th century A. D. For, 
he quoted from the book often in his commentaries, and that in 
such a manner that it follows that he regarded the book as a work 
of great authority. From a close analysis of the books referred 
to as quoted by the author of the Milinda Panha, Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, the learned editor and translator of Milinda Pahha, 
came to the conclusion that “ the book is laker than the canonical 
books of the Pali Pitakas (the author of the Milinda* panha 
quotes a large number of passages from the Pitaka texts ), and on 
the other band, not only older than the great commentaries, but 
the only book outside the canon, regarded in them as an autho* 
rity which may be implicitly followed 

The Milinda-panhahas a marked style of its own. Its language 
is most elegant, and studied against the 
Style and language background of ancient Indian prose, it is 

simply a masterpiece of writing. The formal exactness of the 
early Pitakas as well as the studied ornamentation of later-day 
Pali or Sanskrit-Buddhist treatises are alike absent from its 
pages. The charm of the style is captivating and there 
are passages that are eloquent in their meaning and 
gestme. The prerorations with which the long discussions 
are often closed are supreme inventions by our author of 
the art of conversation as well as of writing. Its style and 
diction bear a close resemblance to and are somewhat maturer 


1 S. B. E.. Vol. XXXV, Intro., p. XXXvm, 
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than those of the famous Hastigumpha inscription of KharaVela, 
which is assigned by Dr. B. M. Barua to the second quarter of 
the 1st century A. dJ 

At Sagala, a city of wealth and affluence, ruled King Milinda 
versed in arts and sciences and skilled 
in casuistry. He had his doubts and 
puzzles with regard to Buddha’s doctrines and utterances and 
other knotty problems of Buddhism. To resolve these doubts he 
went to Nagasena, the famous arahat ; and then began a wonder- 
ful conversational discourse between the tvs^o. But before the 
discourse really begins, we are introduced by our author to the 
previous birth history ( Pubba-yoga ) of these two personages and 
then to the contents of various .sorts of puzzles. ^ 

We are told that Nagasena in a previous birth of his was one 
of the members of the religious brotherhood 
( a ) Book I Ganges, where Milinda, in his turn, 

in a previous birth of his, w'as a novice. In accordance with his 
acts of merit in that birth and his aspirations, this novice after 
wandering from existence to existence came to be horn at last as 
King of the city of Sagala, a very learned, eloquent and wise man. 
Now he had doubts and problems in his mind, and in vain did he 
seek the venerable Kassapa and Makkhali Gosala to have them 
solved while all these were happening. The brother of the religi- 
ous brother-hood came to be born in a Brahman family as LNaga- 
sena. When he w^as seven years old he learnt the three Vedas 
and all else that could be learnt in a Brahmanical house. 'J'hen 
he left the house, meditated in solitude for sometime and he was 
afterwards admitted into the order as a novice by a venerable 
Buddhist priest, Rohana and was eventually converted into 
Buddhism. He was then sent to Pataliputra to the venerable 
Buddhist sage Dhammarakkhita where he became an arahat. 
Now while he was living there he was invited at the Guarded 
Slope in the Himalayas by an innumerable company of arahats 
who were being harassed by King Milinda who delighted in 
putting knotty questions and arguments this way and that. 
Nagasena readily accepted the challenge of Milinda and went to 

1 Barua — Old Bramhi Inscriptions^ p. 17^. 
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Sagala attended by a band of Bam anas. Just at that time Milinda 
had met Ayupala, an Arahat of the Sahkheyya monastery, whom 
too he confronted with his casuistry. Nagaseda who was then 
living at the same hermitage came now to the rescue of the 
Order. Milinda with five hundred Yonakas then repaired to 
Nagasena, and after mutual exchanges of courtesy and compli- 
• ments the conversational discourse began. 

The first discourse turned on the distinguishing characteristics 
of moral qualities. Milinda enquired how 
(b) Book II Reverend Nagasena was known and what 

what was his name. Upon it Nagasena initiated a discussion on 
the relation between name and individuality, and explained it 
thoroughly with the help of an instructive simile. The king 
then, obviously to test his knowledge, put to him a riddle and 
questioned him as to his seniority of years. Nagasena fully 
vindicated himself, and the king then satisfied sought the 
permission of the Reverend Arahat to discuss with him. The 
iirahat in his turn told that he was agreeable to a discusston if 
he would only discuss as a scholar and not as a king. Then one 
by one Milinda put questions and Nagasena solved them with 
his wonderful power of argumentation, simile, and illustration. 
He contended that there was no soul in the breath ; he explained 
one by one the aim of Buddhist renunciation, the Buddhist idea 
of reincarnation, the di.stinction between wisdom and reasoning, 
and wisdom and intelligence. He further contended that virtue 
was the basis of the five moral powers requisite for the attainment 
of nirvana and that other moral powers were faith, perseverance, 
mindfulness and meditation which a recluse should develop in 
himself. The characteristic marks of each of these qualities 
were expounded in detail, and their power to put an end to evil 
dispositions. A very important metaphysical question is next 
discussed wherein Nagasena wants to establish with the help 
mainly of illuminating illustrations that when a man is born, 
KS'remains neither the same nor the another ; like a child and a 
growing man through different stages of life. ‘ One comes inta 
being’ another passes away 5 and the . rebirth is, as it were, 
simultaneous. In* this connection it is discussed if a man who 
will uot be reborn feel any painful sensation ; and then what is 
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after all reborn. A discourse is next initiated as to what is 
meant by ‘ time the root and the ultimate point of it. This 
leads to another discussion as to the origin and developments of 
qualities, as to other existence or non-existence of anything as 
soul, which in its turn most naturally leads to a further discus- 
sion as regards thought-perception and sight-perception, and 
lastly to the distinguishing characteristics of contact or phassa, 
sensation or vedana, idea of sanna, purpose or cetana, perception 
or vihnana, reflection or vitakka, and investigation or vicara. In 
all these discourses and solutions, Milinda is fully convinced and 
is full of admiration for Nagasena. 

The second discourse turns on the question of removal of 
difficulties and dispelling of doubts in the 
(c) Book III attaining a life of renunciation. 

The various questions as to these doubts are not always related 
to one another, but all of them are instructive and helpful to 
solve doubts in the mind of Milinda, the King. He wants to 
know why really there is so much distinction between man and 
man, how renunciation is brought about, what is the character 
of the influence of Karma, and what is after all nirvana and 
whether all men attain it or not. The interesting point raised 
next is whether rebirth and transmigration are one and the same 
thing, and if there is a soul or any being that transmigrates from 
this body to another. Among other doubts that conflicted 
Milinda were if the body were very dear to the Buddhist recluse, 
if the Buddha had really thirty-two bodily marks of a great man, 
if the Buddha was pure in conduct, if ordination was a good 
thing. Milinda further enquired of Nagasena what had been the 
real distinction between one full of passion, and one without 
passion, and lastly what was meant by an arabat who recollected 
what was past and done long ago. Then there were also other 
difficulties of various kinds which were all solved by th^ 
venerable Nagasena. Milinda was satisfied that he had pro- 
pounded his questions rightly, and the replies had been made 
rightly. Nagasena thought that the questions b«id been well-put 
and right replies had been given. 
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This book deals with solutions of puzzles arising out of con- 
tradictory statements made by'the Buddha. 

( d ) Book IV These puzzles were many and varied and 

were distributed in eighty-two dilemmas which were put by 
Milinda to Nagasena, who, in his turn, gave satisfactory expla- 
nations to each of them. The contradictions in the Buddha’s 
utterances were more apparent than real. About them strife was 
likely thereafter to arise, and it was difficult to find a teacher 
like Nagasena. So an early solution of these dilemmas" was 
imperative for the guidance of intending disciples of the Order. 
These dilemmas are particularly interesting as well as instructive 
and it is profitable to be acquainted here with a few examples. 
Milinda was puzzled by a dilemma — If the Buddha has really 
qu4te passed away, what is the good of paying honour to his 
relics ? Nagasena said to him, “ Blessed One, 0 King, is entirely 
set free from life and he accepts no gifts. If gods or men put 
up a building to contain the jewel treasure of the relics of a 
Tathagata who does not accept their gift, still by that homage 
paid to the attainment of the supreme' good under the form of 
the jewel treasure of his wisdom do they themselves attain to 
one or other of the three glorious states ( Tisso Sampattiyo ). 
There are other reasons too. For, gods and men b"* offering 
reverence to the relics, and the jewel treasure of the wisdom of 
a Tathagata, though he has died away, and accepts it not, can 
cause goodness to arise in them, and by that goodness can 
assuage and can allaj the fever and the torment of the three- 
fold fire. And even if the Buddha has passed away, the possibi- 
lity of receiving the three attainments is not removed. Beings, 
oppressed by the sorrow of becoming, can, when they desire the 
attainments, still receive them by means of the jewel treasure of 
his relics and of his doctrines, discipline, and teaching. Like 
the seeds which through the earth attain to higher developments 
are the gods and men who, through the jewel treasure of the 
raljcs and the wisdom of the Tathagata — though he has passed 
away and consent not to it — being firmly rooted by the roots of 
merit, become like unto trees casting a goodly shade by means of 
the trunk of contemplation, the sap of true doctrine, the branches 
of righteousness, the flowers of emancipation, and the fruition of 
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monkhood. It is for all these reasons that even when the Buddha 
has passed away, an act done to him notwithstanding his not 
consenting thereto, is still of value and bears fruit. 

A second dilemma that conflicted Milinda was, how can the 
Buddha be omniscient, when it is said that he reflects or thinks ? 
To solve this dilemma, Nagasena analysed the thinking powers 
of men from the lowest individual full of lust, ill-will and 
delusion to the highest Buddha having all knowledge and bearing 
about in themselves the ten-fold power and whose thinking 
powers are on every point brought quickly into play, and act 
with ease. He then classified these different kinds of thinking 
powers into seven classes. The thinking power of the Supreme 
Buddhas is of the last or seventh class, and its stuff is very fine, 
the dart is highly tempered and its'discharge is highly powerful. 
It altogether outclasses the other six and is clear and active in 
its high quality that is beyond an ordinary man’s comprehension. 
It is because the mind of the Blessed One is so clear and active 
that the Blessed One has w^orked so many wonders and miracles. 
For his knowledge is dependent ou reflection, and it is on reflec- 
tion that he knows whatever he wishes to known It is more rapid 
than that, and more easy in action in the all embracing know- 
ledge of the Blessed One, more rapid than his reflection. His all- 
embracing knowledge is like the store-house of a great king who 
has stores of gold, silver and valuables, and all sorts of eatables ; 
it is with the help of reflection that the Blessed One grasps 
easily and at once whatever he wants from the big store-house 
of his kno Arledge, 

A third dilemma was, why did the Blessed One admit Deva- 
datta to the Order, if he knew of his machinations ? In giving 
a solution out of this dilemma Nagaseaa told Milinda fchat 'the 
Blessed One was both full of mercy and wisdom. It was"[when 
he in his mercy and wisdom considered the life history of Deva- 
datta that he perceived how having heaped up karma on kdrma, 
he would pass for an endless series of kalpas from torment to 
torment, and from perdition to perdition. And the Blessed One 
knew also that the infinite Karma of that man would, because he 
had entered the Order, become finite, and the sorrow caused by 
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the previous karma would also therefore become limited. But if 
that foolish person were not to enter the Order, then he would 
continue to heap up kariiaa which would endure for a kalpa. 
And it was because he knew that that, in liis mercy, he admitted 
him to the Order. And Ivy doin^ so, the Blessed One acted like 
a clever physician, and made light the heavy sorrow of Deva- 
•datfca who would have to suffer many hundreds of thousands of 
kalpas. For having caused schism in the Order, he ( Devadatta ) 
would no doubt suffer pain and misery in the purgatories, but 
that was not the fault of the Blessed One, but was the effect of 
his own karma. The Blessed One did in his case act like a 
surgeon who with all kind intent and for man’s good smears 
a wound with burning ointment, cuts it with lancet, cauterises 
witR caustic, and administers to it a salty w^ash. So did the 
Blessed One cause Devadatta to suffer such pain and misery that 
at the end he might be relieved of all pains and miseries. If he 
had not done so, Devadatta would have suffered torment in 
purgatory through a succession of existences, through hundreds 
of thousands of kalpas. 

Of other puzzles that arose in Milinda’s mind, mention may 
be made of three out of many. These w^ere, for example, how 
was it that an Arahat could do no w^rong ; why did not the 
Buddha promulgate all the rules of the Order at once and how 
could Vessantara's giving away of his children be approved. 
Speaking as to the faults of the Arahat, Nagasena told Milinda 
that the Araliats, like lay men, could be guilty of an offence, but 
their guilt was neither due to carelessness or thoughtlessness. 
Sins are of two kinds — those which are a breach of the ordinary 
moral law, and those which are a breach cf the Rules of the 
Order. Now, an Arahat, in the true sense of the term, cannot be 
guilty of a moral offence ; but it is possible for him to be guilty 
of any breach of the Rules of the Order of w hich he might have 
been ignorant. Next, speaking as to the method of promulgating 
the*lR»ules from time to time and not all at once, Nagasena quoted 
the authority of the Tathagata ; for the Tathagata thought thus, 
“ If I were to lay down the whole of the hundred and fifty rules 
at once the people would be filled with fear, those of them who 
were willing to enter the Order would refrain from doing so, 
3 [AxmaUi, B. 1.] 
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they would not trust my words, and through their want of faith 
they would be liable to rebirth in states of woe. An occasion 
arises, therefore, illustrating it with a^religious discourse, will I 
lay down, when the evil has become manifest; each Rule.’^ As 
to the justification of King Vessantara^s giving away his beloved 
sons in slavery to a Brahmana, and his dear wife to another man 
as wife. Nagasena fold Milinda that he who gave gifts in such 
a way as to bring even sorrow upon others, that giving of his 
brought forth fruit in happiness and it would leadto rebirths in 
states of bliss. Even if that be an excessive gift it was not 
harmful, rather it was praised, applauded and approved by the 
wise in the world. 

The last four dilemmas of Milinda are concerned with the 
ditficult problem of Nirvana. Is Nirvana all bliss or partly pain ; 
the form, the figure, duration, etc., of Nirvana, the realisation of 
Nirvana, and the place of Nirvana, these are the puzzles that 
inflicted the mind of the King. Nagasena solved them all one 
by one to the satisfaction of Milinda. According to him Nirvana 
is bliss unalloyed, there is no pain in it. It is true that thoae 
who are in quest of Nirvana afldict their minds and bodies, 
restrain themselves in standing, walking and sitting, lying, and 
in food, suppress their sleep, keep their senses in subjectioni 
abandon their very body and their life. But it is after they have 
thus, in pain, sought after Nirvana, that they enjoy Nirvana 
which is all bliss.. By no metaphor, or explanation, or reason, or 
argument can its form or figure, or duration, or measure be made 
clear, even if it be a condition that exists. But there is some- 
thing as to its qualities which can be explained. Nirvana is 
untarnished by any evil dispositions. It allays the thirst of the 
craving after lusts, desire for future life, and the craving after 
worldly prosperity. It puts an end to grief, it is an ambrosia. 
Nirvana is free from the dead bodies of evil dispositions, it is 
mighty and boundless, it is the abode of great men, and Nirvana 
is all in blossom of purity, of knowledge and emanciprfflon. 
Nirvana is the support of life, for it puts an end to old age and 
death ; it increases the power of Iddhi ( miracle ) of all beings, it 
is the source to all beings of the beauty of* holiness, it puts a 
jptop to suffering in all beinga, to the suffering arising from evil 
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dispositions, and it overcomes in all beings the weakness which 
arises from hunger and all sorts of pain. Nirvana is not born, 
neither does it grow old, it; dies not, it passes not away, it has no 
rebirth, it is unconquerable, thieves carry it not off, it is not 
attached to anything, it is the sphere in which Arahat move, 
nothing can obstruct it, and it is infinite. Nirvana satisfies all 
'desires, it causes delight and it is full of lustre. It is hard to 
attain to, it is unequalled in the beauty of its perfume, it is 
praised by all the Noble Ones. Nirvana is beautiful in Righte- 
ousness, it lifts a pleasant taste. It is very exalted, it is immova- 
ble, it is accessible to all evil dispositions, it is a place where no 
evil dispositions can grow, it is free from desire to please and 
frorq resentment. 

A.S to the time of Nirvana, it is not past, nor future, nor 
present, nor produced, nor not produced, nor producible. Peace- 
ful, blissful and delicate, Nirvana always exists. And it is that 
which he who orders his life aright, grasping the idea of all 
things according to the teaching of the conquerors realises by his 
wisdom. It is known by freedom from distress and danger, by 
confidence, by peace, by calm, by bliss, by happiness, by delicacy, 
by purity and by freshness. Lastly as to the place of Nirvana, 
there is no spot either in the East, or the South, or the West or 
the North, either above or below where Nirvana is. Yet it exists 
just as fire exists even if there is no place where it is stored up. 
If a man rubs two sticks together, the fire comes out, so Nirvana 
exits for a man who orders his life well. But there is such a 
place on which a man may stand, and ordering his life aright, 
he can realise Nirvana, and such a place is virtue. 

This book deals with solutions of problems of inference. 

Milinda asked Nagasena how they could 
(e) BookV know that Buddha had ever lived. Naga- 

sena told him that as the existence of ancient kings was known 
by royal insignia, their crown, their slippers and their fans, 
so was the existence of Buddha known by the royal insignia 
used by the Blessed One and by the thirty-five constituent quali- 
ties that make up Arahatship which formed the subject of dis- 
course delivered by Gotama before his death to his disciples. 
By these can the whole world of gods and men know and believe 
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that the Blessed One existed once. By this reason, by this argu- 
ment, throuf^b this inference, can it be known that the Blessed 
One lived. Just at the sight of a beautiful and well-planned city, 
one can know the ability of the architect, so can one, on examin- 
ing the City of Righteousness which the Buddha built up, come 
to know of his ability and existence. 

The sixth book opens with an interesting discussion. Can lay 

men attain Nirvana ? Nagasena told that 
( f ) Book VI , ij r i. 

even lay men and women could see face to 
face the condition of peace, the supreme good, Nirvana. ‘ But, 
what purpose then do extra vows serve ? ^ asked Milinda again. 
To this Nagasena replied that the keeping of vows implied a 
mode of livelihood without evil, it has blissful calm as its 
fruit, it avoided blame and it had such twenty-eight good qualities 
on account of which all the Buddhas alike longed for them and 
held them dear. And whosoever thoroughly carried out tlie vows, 
they became completely endowed with eighteen good qualities 
without a previous keeping of the vows by those who became 
endowed with these good qualities, there was no realisation of 
Arahatship ; and there was no perception of the truth to those who 
were not purified by the virtues that depended on the keeping of 
the vows. Nagasena next explained in detail witli the help of a 
good number of similies the character that came as a result of 
keeping the vows for the good growth of the seed of renunciation 
and for the attainment of Nirvana. But those who being un- 
worthy take the vows incur a two-fold punishment and suffer 
the loss of the good that may be in him. He shall receive dis- 
grace and scorn and suffer torment in the purgatory. On the 
contrary, those who being worthy take the vows with the idea of 
upholding the truth deserve a two^fold honour. For he comes 
near and dear to gods and men, and the whole religion of the 
recluses becomes his very own. Nagasena then gave Milinda 
the details of the thirteen extra vows by which a man slviffld 
bathe in the mighty waters of Nirvana. Upasena the elder, 
practised all these purifying merits of the vows and Blessed One 
was delighted at his conduct. The thirty graces of the true 
recluse are detailed next and whosoever is endowed with these 
graces is said to have abounded in the peace and bliss of Nirvana. 
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Sariputta, according: to Nagasena, was one like this who became 
in this life of such exalted virtue that he was the one who, after 
the Master, set rolling the royal chariot-wheel of the Kingdom 
of Righteousness in the religion of Gotama, the Blessed One. 

The seventh or the last book is concerned with a detailed list 
of the similes or qualities of Arahatship ; 

( g ) Book VII these similes thirty-eight have been lost 

and sixty-seven are still preserved. Any member of the Order 
who wishes to realise Arahatship must be endowed with these 
one hundred and five qualities. Milinda silently and reverently 
heard detailed descriptions of these qualities ; and at the end he 
was full of admiration for the venerable Thera Nagasena for his 
wotiderful solution of the three hundred and four puzzles. He 
was filled with joy of heart ; and all pride was suppressed within 
him. He ceased to have any more doubts and became aware of 
the virtue of the religion of the Buddhas. He then entreated 
Nagasena to be accepted as a supporter of the Faith and as a 
true convert from that day onward as long as life should last. 
Milinda did homage to Nagasena and had a vihara built called 
the ‘ Milinda-Vihara ’ which he handed over to Nagasena. 

The Milinda-Pafiha like the Bhagavat Gita is the most in- 
teresting and instructive literary production of an age which is 
heroic. Its long narrative is composed of a long series of philo- 
sophical contest between two great heroes, King Milinda on the 
one hand and the Thera Nagasena on the other. A pubba-yoga 
or prelude is skilfully devised to arouse a curiosity in the reader 
to witness the contest and watch the final result with a great 
eagerness. Cn the whole, the Milinda successfully employs a 
novel literary device to put together the isolated and disconnected 
controversies in the Kathavatthu as representing different stages 
in the progress of the philosophical battle, and in doing so it has 
guilty of the literary plagiarism in respect of 
introducing King Milinda as a contemporary of the six heretical 
teachers on the model of the Samannaphala Sutta. 

Alasando ( dlpo ) — the island town of Alexandria on the 

BiSiCo and country nnmcs Indiis foimdftd liv AlATATidoi* 
in tbo Milinda-PaSha rounaea oy Aiexanaer. 
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Yavana { Baotria) — That province watered by the Ozus or 
the Amu Daria and the premier satrapy of the Aohsemenian kings ; 
later on came to be conquered by Alexander and in 321 B. C. fell 
to the share of Seleukos Nikator. Hundred years later the Bactrian 
Greeks threw off their allegionce to their Seleukidan lord, asserted 
independence, and gradually moved towards India to establish 
there an independent principality. Milinda or Menander was 
one of the kings of this line of Bactrian Greeks who came to 
establish their power in India. 

Bharukacoha — an ancient seaport equivalent to modern 
Broach in the Kaira district in Guzrat. Barygaza of the Greek 
geographers. 

Cina ( country ) — China. 

Gandhara ( ratthaih )— an important ancient kingdom that had 
its capital at Purusapura or Peshwar in the North-western Fron- 
tier Province. 

Ealihga — an ancient kingdom on the Orissan coast, identical 
with the modern Ganjam region. All older works, such as the 
Jataka, Mahavastu and DIgha Nikaya, mention a kingdom 
named Kalihga"with its capital Dantapura ages before Buddha’s 
time. 

Ealasa ( gama ) — a village situated in the Alasanda island on 
the Indus. The birth place of Milinda. 

Eajahgala — mentioned in very early Buddhist Pali texts as a 
locality somewhere near Rajmahal. 

Easmir ( ratthaih ) — a famous kingdom in the North of India. 

Eosala — an ancient province identical with South Bihar, 
capital Sravastl. 

Eolopattauam — an ancient seaport probably on the Coro- 
mandel coast. 

. Magadha ( rattham ) — an ancient kingdom identical with 
East Bihar ; capital Pfttaliputra. 

MadhurS ( nigamo ) — an ancient city Identical with modorq 
^fkthurft. Coins of Menander have been foijnd herq. 
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Nikumba ( rattharh) — somewhere in the north-west of India, 

Sagala ( nagararh ) — identical with Sakala, modern Sialkot, 
capital city of the King Milinda. 

S&keta — identical with ancient Ayodhya country, 

Saka country — the kingdom of the Sakas or Scythians in the 
time of Menander was confined to the Bactrian lands south of the 
Oseus and to Sogdiana to the north. 

Sovira — ancient Sauvlra, the country of the Sauvira tribe 
adjacent to the Sindhu country, 

Surattho ( nigamo ) — an ancient seaport identical with mo- 
dern Surat, 

BarSnasI — modern Benares. 

SuvannabhumI — identical probably with Lower Burma and 
Malay Peninsula. 

Pataliputra ( nagararh) — an ancient city, capital of Magadha 
near modern Patna. 

Udicca — a country in the north-west of India. 

Vahga — identical with East Bengal. 

Vilata — an ancient kingdom somewhere in the north-west of 
India. 

Takkola — an ancient seaport near Thaton in Lower Burma. 

UjjenI — identical with ancient Ujjayini, capital of the ancient 
Malwa country, 

Greek ( country ) — ancient Greece in Eastern Europe. 

1. Gangs — The Ganges. 

Names of rivers in the 2. Aciravatl — an ancient river in Eastern 

Mihnda-Pafiha 

«• India flowing through the Kosala country 

past Sravastl. 

3. Yamuna — a tributary of the Ganges, the Isamos of the 
Greeks, 

4. Sarabh^ — identical with Sarayu, a tributary of the G anges. 
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5. Mahi — a river south ot the Vindhyas flowing into the Bay 
of Bengal. These five rivers are often mentioned together in the 
Pitakas. 

6.. Sarassatl — an ancient tributary of the Indus. 

7. Vitarhsa — identical probably with Vitasta, a tributary of 
the Indus, the Hydaspes of the Greeks. 

8. Candrabhaga — identical with modern Chenab, a tributary 
of the Indus. 

A. Books silently referred to •* — 

Books referred to and Digha Nikaya, 3 . Kathavatthu, 3. Ahgut- 

mentioned in the _ _ am -i 

Milinda-Pafiho tara Nikaya, 4. Mahavagga, 5. Cullavagga, 

6. Vessantara Jataka, 7. Sivi Jataka, 8. Maj- 
jhima Nikaya, 9. Sutta Vibhahga, 10. Catuma Sutta, 11. Dhamma- 
oakka pavattana Sutta, 12. Amba Jataka, 13. Duminedha Jataka, 
14. Tittira Jataka, 15. Khantivada Jataka, 16. Cula-nandiya 
Jataka, 17. Taccha-Sukara Jataka, 18. Gariy ^litaka, 19. Silava- 
naga Jataka, 20. Sabbadatha Jataka, 21. Apannaka Jataka, 22. 
Nigrodha-miga Jataka, 23. Mahapaduma Jataka, 24. Ummagga 
Jataka, 25. Sutta Nipata, 26. Thera Gatha, 27. Samyutta Nikaya, 
28. Dhammapada and 29 . Nigrodha Jataka. 


Books or passages of 
books mentioned 
by name 


Sutta Pitaka, 13. 
14. Maha-mangala 


1. Vinaya, Sutta, Abhidhamma, 2 . The Suttantas, 3. Dhamma- 
Saihganl, 4. Vibhanga, 5. Dhatu Katha, 6, 
Puggala Pannatti, 7. Katha-Vatthu, 8. Ya- 
maka, 9. Patthana, 10. The Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, 11. The Vinaya Pitaka, 12, The 
Maha-Samaya Suttanta - ( Digha Nikaya ), 
Suttanta - ( Sutta N ipata ), 15. Sama-oitta- 
pariyaya Suttanta - ( unknown ), 16. Rahulvada Suttanta ( Maj- 
jhiifaa), 17. Par abhava Suttanta -( Sutta Nipata ), 18. Samyutta 
Nikaya, 19. The Sutta Nipata, 20. Ratana Sutta - ( Sutta Nipata ), 
21, Khandha Paritta - (not traced), 22. MoraParitta, 23. Dhajagga 
Paritta - ( Jataka Book ), 24, Atanatiya Paritta - ( Digha Nikaya ), 
25. Ahgulimala Paritta - ( Majjhima Nikaya ), 26. The Patimo- 
kkha, 27. Dhamma-dayada Sutta ( Majjhima Nikaya ), 28. Dak- 
khina Vibhahga of the Majjhima Nikaya, 29. Cariya Pitaka, 30. 
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Navangam Buddha Vacanarh, 31. DTpcha Nikaya, 32. Majjhima 
Nikaya, 33. Khuddaka Nikaya, 34. Maha Rahulovada ( Majjhima 
Nikaya ), 35. Fura-hheda ( Sutta Nipat.i ), 36. Kalaha 

Vivada Suttanta ( Sutta Nipata), 37. Cula-Vyuha Suttanta ( Sutta 
Nipafca ), 38. Maha-Vy ului Suttanta ( Sutta Nipata j, 39. Tuvataka 
Suttanta ( Sutta Nipata ), 40. Sariputta Suttanta ( Sutta Nipata ), 
41. Mahasamaya Suttanta ( Digba Nikaya), 42. Sakkha-Pahha 
Suttanta ( Digha Nikaya ), 43. Tirokudda Suttanta ( Khuddaka 
Patha ), 44. Ekuttara Nikaya ( Anguttara Nikaya ), 45. Dhauiya 
Sutta ( Sutta Nipata ), 46. Kummupama Suttanta ( Sarhyutta Ni- 
kaya ), 47. Sacca Samyutfca ( Saihyutta Nikaya), 48. Vidhura 
Punnaka Jataka, 49. Dhaminapada, 50. Sutasoma Jataka, 51. 
Kanha Jataka, 52. Lomahamsana Pariyaya, 53. Cakkavaka 
Jataka, 54. Culla Narada Jataka, 55. Lakkhana Suttanta ( Digha 
Nikaya ), 56. Bhallatiya Jataka, 57. Pariiiibbana Suttanta 

( Digha Nikaya ). 

V. Trenckner has edited the book with a general index by C. 
J. Rylands and an index of gathas by Mr. Rhys Davids. It has 
been translated into English hy T. W. Uhys Davids and included 
in the Sacred Book:s of the East Series as v ols- XXXV-XXXVI. 
There is a Sinhalese translation of the Milinda Pan ho by Hinati 
Kumbure under the title “ Milinda prashnaya,” Colombo, 1900. 

The following books may be consulted • — 

1. Le Bonheur du Nirvana extrait du Milindapprashnaya ; ou 
Miroir des doctrines sacrees traduit du Pali par Lewis da Sylva 
Pandit. ( Revue de Thistoire des religions, Paris, 1885 ). 

2. Deux Traductions chinoises du Milindapahho Par E. Specht 
arec introduction par S. Levi. 

3. Chinese translations of the Milindapanho by Takakusu, 
J. R. A. S. 1896. This paper contains a number of Chinese trans- 
lations in existence, the date of the two translations and the 
story of the discussions of King Milinda and Bhikkhu Nagasena 
found in the Buddhist sutra called Saihyutta-Ratnapitaka. 

4. Historical basis for the questions of King Menander from 
the Tibetan by L. A. Waddel, J. R. A. S., 1897. This paper points 
out that the Milindapahha is known to the Tibetans. 

4 lAimals,B.O. B.I.] 
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5. NSgasena by Mrs. Rhys Davids, J. R. A. S., 1891. 

6. Milinda Questions by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1930. 

7. Critical and philological notes to the first chapter of the 
Milihdapafiha by V. Trenckner revised and edited by Dr. Ander- 
son, J. P. T. S., 1908. 

8. Paul Pelliot - Les norns pi'opres dans les traductions chi- 
noises du Milindapahho. { Journal Asiatic, Paris, 1914 ). 

9. There is a Bengali edition of this work published by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, which can vie, if it can vie 
at all, in its uncritical method and blunders. 

10. F. Otto Schrader, Die Fragen des Konig Menandros 
( Berlin 1903 ). 


11. G. Cagnola, Dialoghi del Re Milinda ( Italian translation 
of the Milinda Pahha ). 


The Abhidhammavatara was written by Buddhadatta ; and it 


Abhidhammavatara and 
Kuparupavibh3ga 


has been in continuous use amongst the 
students of the Buddhist scriptures. Bud- 
dhadatta was held as a personage of excep- 


tionally high scholarly attainments by Buddhaghosa and others. 


It is interesting to note the incidents which led to the writing of 
this work. Buddhadatta was going from Ceylon to India when 
he was met by Buddhaghosa who was then proceeding to Ceylon 
for the purpose of rendering the Sinhalese commentaries into 
Pali. Knowing the mission of Euddbaghosg Buddhadatta was 
highly pleased and spoke thus ; “ When you finish the commenta- 
ries, please send them up to me that I may summarise your 
labours/' Buddhaghosa consented to comply with his request 
and the Pali commentaries were accordingly placed in the hand 
of Buddhadatta who summed up the commentaries on the Abhi- 
dhammainthe Abhidhammavatara and that on the Vinaya in 
the Vinayavinicchayah He was the author of the Ruparupa- 
vibhaga and of the commentary of the Buddhavaihsa. The 
Abhidhammavatara is written partly in prose and partly in 
verse. It discusses the following points •* — ' 


X Vide Buddhadatta' $ Manual, p, xix. 
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I. citta, 2. nibbana, 3. cetasika ( that which relates to the 
mind ), 4. Srammana ( object ideation ), 5. vipaka citta ( conse- 
quence of mindfulness), 6. rupa ( form ), 7. Pannatti (designa- 
tion ), etc. 

Ruparupavibhaga deals with rupa, arupa, citta, cetasika, etc. 
It is written in prose. Readers are referred to my work. ‘ The 
Life and Work of Buddhaghosa ' (Ch. IV) for a further study of 
Buddhadatta and hi« works. 

A. P. Buddhadatta, a Bhikkhu of Ceylon, has edited Buddha- 
dafcia’s Manuals or summaries of Abhidhamma ( Abhidhammava- 
tara and Ruparupavibhaga ) for the first time for the V. T. S., 
London, 

The J^accasarhkhepa is a religious work on truth writfen by 
Dhammapala Thera. Malalasekera points 
Saccasarakhepa there seems to be some uncertainty 

as to the authorship and date of the Saccasamkhepa. The Sad- 
dhammasarhgaha assigns it to Anandah The Saccasamkhepa 
has been edited by Lhammarama Bhikkhu. There are five 
chapters in it dealing with rupa ( form ), vedana ( sensation ), 
cittapavatti ( mind), and pakinnakasarhgaha and Nibbana. It is 
known as the summary of the truth published by the P, T. S. in 
J. P. T. S., 1917-1919. It consists oi 387 stanzas. 


Abhidhammattha- 

Sahgaba 


The Abb idhammattha-Sahgaha has served for probably eight 
centuries as o. primer of psychology and 
pliilosophy in Burma and Ceylon, and a 
whole literature of exegesis has grown up 
around it, the latest additions to which are but of yesterday. The 
manual is ascribed to a teacher named Anuruddha; but nothing 
is known about him except the fact that he had corrpiled two 
other treatises on philosophy, and one of them was written while 
the author was at KancTpur or Conjeeveram. Burmese tradition 
asserts that he was a Tliera c f Ceylon and wrote the compendium 
at the Sinhalese vihlira founded by SomadevI, Queen of King 
VattagSmani, who flourished between 88-76 B. C., a date fictitous- 


1 The Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 
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ly early for the book. In fact, Anuruddha is believed to have 
lived earlier than 12th but later than the 8th century A. D. 
Sariputta compiled a paraphrase to this book. The Abhidhamma- 
ttha-Sahgaha has been edited and published in J. P. T. S., 1883 end 
translated with notes by Shwe Zan Aung and revised by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids under the name of the compendium of Philosophy 
included in the P. T. S. translation series. 

The Abhidhammattha-Sahgaha is classed in Burmese biblio- 

other contemporary phi- under a classified list of philosophi- 

losophical manuals cal manuals, nine in number. They are : — 


1. Abhidhammattha Sahgaha, by Anuruddha, . Paramattha 
Vinicchaya, by Anunulha, 3. Abbidhaminavatfira, by Biiddha- 
datta, 4. Rilparupavibha a, by Biiddliailatia, 5. Sacca Sankliepa, 
by Dhammapala, G. Mohavi:‘chpclani, by Kessnpa, 7. Kliema- 
pakarana, by Khema, 8. Namacara-dipaka, by Saddharama Joti- 
pala, and 9. Namarupapariccheda, by Anuruddha. 


The Abhidhamraattha-Sahgaba, because of its exclusively con- 
densed treatment, stimulated a large growth 
^*o*n the book®"^*'”'® ot ancillary works, of which the following 
have up-tilPnow been known. 


A. Four Tikas or Commentaries • 1. Porana Tika by Nava- 

♦ • 

vimala Buddhi of Ceylon, 2. Abhidhammattha Vibhavani by 
Sumahgala of Ceylon, 3. Sahkhepa-Vannana by Saddhamma 
Jyotipala of Burma, and 4. Paramattha-dlpani Tika, by Ledi 
Sadaw of Burma. 


B. A ‘Key’ to the Tika-gyaw, entitled Manisaramahju by 
Ariyavamsa of Saggaing, Burma. 

C. A commentary entitled Madhu-Sarattha-dlpanl, by Maha- 
nanda of Hanthawaddy, Burma. 

D. A number of works, not in Pali, but in Burmese : 

1. Abhidhammattha-sahgaha-madhu, a modern work by 
Mogaung Sadaw, 2. Abhidhammattha-sahgaha-gandhi, a modern 
work, by Payagi Sadaw, 3. Paramattha Sarupa-bhedanl, by 
Visuddharamfi Sadaw, 4. Abhidhammattha-Sarupa-dlpaka, by 
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tlie late Myobyingyi, and 5. a number of analytical works 
entitled Akauk. 

The Abhidhammattha-sahgaha covers very largely the same 
range of subject matter as that of the Visud- 
dhimagga, though the amplitude of treatment 
Visuddhimagga. and the Order and emphasis of treatment in 
each are different. But they are to some 
extent complimentary, and as such still hold the field as modern 
text books for students of Buddhism in Buddhist countries. 

The Abhidhammatfcha-Sahgaha is so highly condensed that it 
consists, for the most part, of terse, jejure sentences, which are 
noj: easily intelligible to lay readers. It is, therefore, profitable to 
have a resume of the main topics and problems of the whole work 
as a Manual of Buddhist Psychology and Philosophy. 

Mind is ordinarily defined as that which is conscious of an 
object ; and the Buddhists have tried to 
frame their definition with the help of 
fifty-two mental attributes or properties enumerated in Part II of 
the Abhidhammattha-Sahgaha. But the definition of mind is 
also a division of mind, and our author^s division into vedanS, 
nana, and sankhara corresponds to Bain’s division of the mind 
into Feeling, Thought or intellect, and will or volition. 

Consciousness ( vinnana ) has, therefore, been defined as the 
relation between arammanika ( subject ) and arammana ( object ). 
In this relation the object presented is termed paooaya ( the 
relating thing ) and the subject, paccayuppanna ( the thing 
related ). The two terms are thus relative. 

The object of Consciousness is either object of Sense or Object 
of thought. Object of sense sub-divides itself into five classes - 
sight, sound, smell, taste and touch, which are collectively 
termed pancSrammana ( five-fold object ) The object of thought 
also consists of five sub-clauses * citta ( mind ), cetasika ( mental 
properties), pasada, rupa and sukhumarupa (sensitive and 
subtle qualities of body ), pannati ( name, idea, notion, concept ), 
apd nibbfina. These are collectively termed dhammarammaua, 
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The PaMatti object is of several sub-olauses. Pafinatti is either 
(1) that which makes known ( pahnapetiti ) •, 
Pafinatti which is made known ( pahnSpi- 

yatTti ), corresponding^ to our author’s terminology -Saddapannatti 
and Atthapahnatti which are undoubtedly relative terms. Sadda- 
pannatti is a name ( of a thing ) which, when expressed in words, 
or represented by a sign is called a ‘term’. It is synonymous 
with nama-pahnatti. Atthapahnatti is the idea or notion of the 
attributes of a thing made known or represented by a name. In 
other words, it is equivalent to ‘ concept ’ and is sub-divided into 
various classes. Pahhatti has been distinguished from Para 
mattha in the sense that the former is Nominal and conceptual- 
whereas the latter is Real. 


The object comprehending as it does, the subject, is wider, 
more extensive than the latter. This is probably one reason why 
greater prominence is given to the object patthana. In Buddhism 
there is no actor apart from the action, no percipient apart from 
perception. In other words, there is no conscious subject behind 
consciousness. 


‘ Like the current of the river ’ { nadi soto viya) is the Bud- 
dhist idea of existence. For no two conse- 
Life and Ancient view moments is the fabric of the body 

the same, and this theory of the ceaseless change or flux is called 
anicca-dhamma which is applied alike to the body and the mind, 
or the Being and thought respectively. The dividing line between 


these two is termed mano-dvara, the Threshold of Consciousness. 
Life, then, in the Buddhist view of things, is like an ever- 
changing river, having its source in birth, its goal in death, 
receiving from the tributary streams of sense constant accretions 
to its flood, and ever dispensing to the world around it the 
thought-stuff it has gathered by the way. 


Subliminal Consciousness is either kama, rupa or arupa. 

Supraliminal consciousness is normal, 
' Primary classification . , , , , 

of Oonsoiousness supernormal, and transcendental. Normal 

consciousness is termed kamacitta, so called 

because desire or kama prevails on this plan of existence. Super- 

norinal consciousness is termed Mahag-galaoitta because it has 
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reached the sublime state, and is further distinguished as rupa, 
cr arupacitta. 


Consciousness in this four-fold classification is primarily- 
composed of seven mental properties ( ceta- 
^pwtief an^ ckL'es ^ikas ) - namely, contact ( phassa ), feeling 
of consciousness ( vedana ), perception ( sanna ), will or 
volition ( cetana ), oneness of object ( ekag- 
gata ), psychic life ( jivitindriya ) and attention ( manasikara ). 
These seven mental properties are termed sabba-citta-sadharana 
or universals, because they are common to every class and state 
of consciousness, or every separate act of mind or thought. There 
are forty-five different properties distinguishing one class from 
another. And those, in varying combinations, give rise to 
the eighty-nine classes of consciousness enumerated in 
Part I of the Abhidhaminaitha-sahgaha, or according to a broader 
classification, one hundred and twenty-one. The seven mental 
properties have been enumerated above •, there are, besides these, 
six particular specific or accidental properties. These are vitakka, 
vicara, adhimokkha, viriya, plti and chanda. The four universal 
bad cetasikas or properties are moha, ahirika, anottappa and 
uddhacca. Besides these, there are also two specific cetasikas or 
properties, lobha and ditthi. All these properties are discussed 
and explained in the body of the book. 

Of these and other classes of consciousness making up a total 


Classes and orders of 
Consciousness grouped 


of eighty-nine, some function as causes or 
karma, some as resultants or vipaka, and 
some are non-casual or kriya. Besides 


these three classes, there are two elements in every consciousness, 


the Constant and the Variable. The form of consciousness is the 


constant element, and is opposed to the matter of consciousness 
which constitutes the variable element. But in Buddhism, both 
subject and object are variable at every moment ; and there are 
several forms of consciousness each of which may be designated 
a ‘ process of thought^ whenever it takes place as a fact. To 
every separate state of consciousness which takes part in a 
process of thought as a functional state, either in the subjective 
form of the stream of being, or in the objective form of a consoi- 
ous act of mind or thought, there are three phases - genesis 
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( uppada ), development ( thiti ), and dissolution ( bhahga) - each 
of which is explained and discussed by the author in his Manual 
in all their processes and stages. 


The possibility of the ‘ internal ‘ presentation of all the six 

classes of obiects mentioned above is that 

^“ReXc'tfonTro°per"‘’ » sensation can be experienced, the End- 

( Suddha-manodvSra- dhists believe, without the corresponding 
vithi ) 

objective stimulus. The possibility of 
Reflection proper is attributed to the relation termed ‘ proximate 
sufficient cause ^ by virtue of which ( a ) a sense impression once 
experienced in a sense cognition by way of the five doors, or ( b ) 
a previous experience of all internal intuition or cognition by 
way of the mind-door or (c) the idea once formed in 'the 
sequels of either, can never be lost. There are different processes 
of reflection in connection with Things Seen ( dittha ). But when 
an object that has not been actually sensed is constructed out of, 


and connected with these seen objects, it is termed ‘ object asso- 
ciated with things seen ’ ( ditthi-sarfabandha ). And the process 
of thought connected therewith is classed in the category of 
objects associated wHh things seen. The object constructed out 
of and connected with Things Heard Csufca object) is termed 
‘ object associated with things beard ^ ( suta-saiiibandha ). Any 
object constructed out of Things Cogitated "( vihhata ) and con- 
nected therewith is termed * associated with things cogitated ' 
( vinhata-sarhbandha ). Any object in the category of Things 
Seen, Heard or Cogitated may either be past, present or future. 
When it is present, it is intuited as a vivid reality. The same 
forms hold good for all kinds of thought or reflection. 


How is memory possible, if the object be not the same for any 


Memory and Changing 
Personality 


two consecutive moments in life. The 
answer is given in detail by the author. 
Each mental state is related to the next in 


at least four dilBferent modes of relation { paocaya ) Proximity 
. (anantara), Contiguity ( samanantara ), Absence (natthi), and 
Abeyance ( avigata ). This four-fold relation is understood to 
mean that each expired state renders service to the next. In 
other words, each, on passing away, gives up the whole of its 
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energy to its successor : and this is how the memory is helped 
and retained. 

The stage of apperception pertains to that active side of an 
existence ( k^mma^bhava ), which deter- 
perception of Javana mines the passive side ( upapatti-bhava ) 
of the next existence. The apperceptional 
act is thus a free, determining, casual act of thought, as dis- 
tinguished from the mental states, which are fixed, determined 
and resultant acts ( vipaka ) of kamma. Volition, under favourable 
circumstances, is transformed into kamma. But volition (cetana) 
in apperception on occasion of sense ( pahca-dvarika-javana ) 
cannot possibly become kamma. Hence we must look to the 
volition involved in reflective or representative apperception 
( mahodvarika-javana ) for kamma, which according to the 
different characters of volition is classed in different types or 
varieties with distinct characteristics. 


Interesting though is the phenomenon of dream, it is conspi 


Dream Consciousness 


cuous in the Abhidhammattha-sahgaha by 
its absence. Scattered references and some- 


times systematic explanations have here and there be^n made in 
Buddhist works regarding forms of dream- thought, dreams-classi- 
fied, theories of dreams, relation of dreams, relation of dream to 
sleep, etc. 


The first essential qualification of the process of thought 


Higher oonsoiousness 
or rUpaoitta 


transition from the normal to the super- 
normal is * purity of virtue or morals \ 
The next is meditation and concentration 


of thought. There are four moments of apperception during the 
transitional stage from normal to super-normal consciousness* 
The first is termed ‘ preparation \ the second * success \ which is 
followed by the third called * adaptation After the last moment 
of * adoption ’ normal consciousness is out off by the super-normal, 
and the transitional stage is superseded by the latter, known as 
the first Jhana, and for one thought-moment, the person attaining 
it experiences ecstaoy. Attainment in Jhftna is thus a very 
important psychological moment, marking an epoch in his 
mental experience for the person who succeeds in commanding 
5 t Annali, B. O. R. I. ] 
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it. Jhana is usually classified in five stages, and in the Fifth 
stage ecstatic concentration reaches its full development with the 
help of the continued voluntary exercise of the mind on an after- 
image to which it has been directed. 


To attain super-intellectual powers ( abhinnS ) for an adopt in 
the Fifth Jhana, it will be necessary for 
^r<rdhi-p5d'a*"* 8® through a course of mental' 

training in fourteen processes. Super- 
normal powers of will or Iddhi-vidha may then be developed by 
means of the so-called four bases of Iddhi which involve respec- 
tively the development of Four dominant or predominant princi- 
ples of purpose, effort, knowledge and wisdom. There are ten 
classes of Iddhi known to Buddhism, the last three of which 
constitute the Iddhi-vidha, and are used as a basis for the 
willing process. 


With a slight difference in procedure in mental attitudes and 
mood of thought, the same forms of the 
ArupaJhsnas transitional, inductive, or sustained and 

retrospective processes of Fifth-rupa Jhiina obtain in the case of 
the Four Arupa Jhanas. When an adept in the Fifth Rupa- 
Jhana, who has repeatedly induced the same through any one of 
the ten circles, with the exception of space, erroneously believes 
that all physical pain and misery are due to the existence of the 
body, and reflects on the relative grossness of this jhSna, he 
wishes to attain the first arupa-jh&na, which he considers to be 
very calm and serene. 


A person who wishes to transcend the experience of this con- 
dioned world must first of all cultivate 
Way to emancipation i pf views ’ or dit^hi- visuddi. Next 

he must cultivate in succession, ‘ purity of transcending doubt ’ 
or KankhS-vitarana-visuddhi, ‘Ten modes of Insight’ or Vipa- 
ssani-napas or in other words the contemplative insight, enu- 
merated and explained in the Text. All these ten kinds of 
insight are collectively termed ‘ purity of intellectual culture’. 
The matured insight of equanimity receives the special designa- 
tion of ‘ insight of discernment leading to uprising’, because it 
invariably leads to the Path, conceived as a ‘ Rising out of It 
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is also stjrlod as the ' mouth or gate of Emancipation ' ( Vimokkha- 
mukha ). 


Emancipation has a triple designation, namely the * Signless ’ 
or animitta, the ‘ Undesired ’ or appanihita, 
Emancipation Bunnata. Emancipation 

dtself, whether of the Path, the Fruit, or Nibbfina, also receives 
the same triad of names, according as it is preceded by the con- 
templation of things by * uprising discernment ’ as either im- 
permanent, or evil, or substantial. 


The purity of insight which is the gateway of Emancipation 


Path Consciousness 


is also called Path-insight. One who has 
attained perfect purity of insight cuts off 


the heritage of the average man and evolves the lineage of the 
Transcendental. It is followed by a single moment of Path- 
Consciousness by which the first of the Four Noble Truths is 
clearly discerned. Error and doubt are got rid of, Nibbana is 
intuited, and the eightfold Path-constituents are cultivated. 
These four simultaneous functions correspond to the Four Noble 
Truths. Just like the Four Noble Truths, there are four stages 
of the Path, which are called Four Paths. The attainer of the 
first is termed Sotapanna who will have as yet to undergo seven 
more rebirths in ; the Eamaloka ; the attainer of the second is 


termed SakadagamI who will have one more such rebirth. But 
the complete destruction of these two does not permit of another 
rebirth in the case of the AnSgami or Never returner of the Third 
Path. The wisdom of the Highest or Supreme Path is the same 
mental order of intelligence developed into the Perfected view of 
the highest order and is the last stage of ‘ purity of insight ’. 


Death is assigned to one of four causes : ( 1 ) the exhaustion 
of the force of the reproductive ( janaka ) 
kamma that has given rise to the existence 
in question, ( 2 ) the expiry of the maximum life-term possible 
for this particular generation, ( 3 ) the combination of both these 
causes, ( 4 ) the action of a stronger arresting Kamma that 
suddenly outs off the reproductive kamma before the latter’s 
force is spent or before the expiry of the life'term. 
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The decease of the Arhant is according to Buddhist philosophy, 
the Final Death. If the Arhant be of the 
Final Death class known as ‘ dryvisioned * ( sukkha- 

vipassaka ) who does not practise JhSna, his final death, which 
takes place on the kama plane, occurs after apperception or 
retention of impressions. If he be proficient in Jhana, final death 
may occur ( a ) after sustained Jhana ; or ( b ) after apperception 
in subsequent retrospect; or (c) after the moment of ‘super-- 
intellectual ' knowledge ( abhinna ) ; or finally, ( d ) after retros- 
pection following the attainment of the Topmost Fruit. 


The Namarupapariccheda is another Abhidhamma manual 
written by Anuruddha Mahathera. It con- 
sists of 1885 stanzas dealing with name 
and form. 


N&marupapariccbeda 


NamarUpasamSsa 


Suita Saiiigaha 


Paritta 


The Namarupasamasa was written by 
Thera Khemacariya mostly in prose. It 
deals with citta and cetasikakatha. 

The Sutta Samgaha is a later manual or compendium of select 
suttas and is primarily intended for those 
beginners who desire to have a knowledge 
of the Pali scriptural texts in a nutshell. 
The Paritta or Mahaparitta, a small collection of texts 
gathered from the Suttapitaka, is more 
widely known by the Burmese laity of all 
classes than any other Pali book. The Paritta, learned by heart 
and recited on appropriate occasions, is to conjure various evils, 
physical and moral. Some of the miscellaneous extracts that 
make up the collection are of purely religious and ethical 
character. The use of the Paritta is said to have had the 
Buddha’s sanction. The victory of the holymen was accomplished 
by the Paritta ( Mabel Bode. The Pali Literature of Burma, 
pp. 3-4 ). 

The Kammavaca * ( words of the act ) is an important Pali 
text of which two manuscripts are avai- 
lable. The first manuscript is a very 

1 There is a collection of KammavSoSs made by Herbert Baynea ( vide 
J* H. A* S., 1892# Art. Ill ). Readers’ attention is also invited tQ 


KammavSoS 
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handsome copy of the EammaT&ca in Burmese ritual or tamarind 
seed letters printed with a thick black resinous gum on sixteen 
leaves of royal discorded pasohs each leaf containing six lines 
each side. It begins with upasaihpada ( ordination ). The 
second manuscript consists of fifty-eight Talipat leaves of five 
.lines in character which are midway between Burmese and 
Kambodian. Like the first it begins with upasampads. Eamma- 
vaoSs are the set forms of proceedings followed or to be followed 
by the members of the Buddhist Samgha convening a meeting or 
a synod, in moving resolutions, in making proposals or amend- 
ments or in accepting or rejecting them. 

The Sima-vivada-vinicchaya-katha which has been edited by 
J. P. Minayeff for the P. T. S„ London, 
kath's**^* ® Sinhalese manuscript, contains 

some facts in the modern history of the 
Buddhist Church which will be of interest to the students of 
Pali literature. The language is not very easy and elegant. 
There are prose and poetry portions in it. 


The Anagatavamsa has been edited by Minayeff. The edition 
is based on a Burmese manuscript. It 
AnBgatavdthsa contains an account of the previous exis- 

tence of Metteyyo with the three Buddhas, Sumitta, Metteyyo 
and Mabutta. The poem is written in about 150 stanzas. 
According to the Qandhavaihsa, the original An&gata-vamsa was 
the work of an elder named Eassapa. 


•* A New KammavSea" by T- W. Rhys Davids and G. L- M. Glauson, 
and also to F. Speigel’s KammavSkya, Falioe et Latine ed. vgl. ferner 
Dickson, J. R. A. S., Vol. VIC, New Series. Read UpasampadS-Eam* 
mavHoS, a Pali text with a translation and notes by J. F. Dickson, 
J. R. A. S., 1875. It is a Buddhist manual of the form and manner of 
ordering of priests and deacons. In Burmese Pali collections we 
find no less frequently than the Paritta of the laity, thei'EammavSoS 
of the mendicant order. These texts have a purely ecclesiastical use. 
The EammavSoS can of course be called literature but it must be 
noticed as a text representing the immovable tradition of old days in 
Burma. In the EammavSoSs we find monotonous repetitions. The 
language is rigid. ( Mabel Bode, The Pali ^literature of Burma, 
pp. 6-7). 
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The Jinaoarita is a Pali Kavya consisting of 472 stanzas 
setting forth in delightful verse the life 
career of the Conqueror or the Buddha 
composed by the Medhahkara of Ceylon 
while residing in a monastery built by King Vijayabahu. There 
are at least four Medhahkaras famous in the literary history of 
Ceylon ; and historical evidence tends to show that the youngest 
or the fourth in succession was the author of the Jinaoarita. He 
was called Vanaratana Medhahkara, and was also the author of 
another Pali book ‘ Payoyasiddhi ’ and flourished under 
Bhuvaneka Bahu 1st ( 1277-1288 A. T>^ ). The mention of 
Medhahkara as the author of the Jinacarita is made in the 
* Saddhamma-sahgaha ^ and in the ‘ Gandha-vamsa 

The style of the poem is a queer admixture of the weak and 
prosy verses in some places, and of high 
poetic effusions in others. But the charm 
of the poem lies in its higher style, in the 
author's choice of graceful, though sometimes forcible images, 
and finally in the art of his descriptions and delicacy of his 
expressions* The Jinacarita betrays at almost every page, the 
intimate acquaintance of the author with classical Sanskrit 
literature, so much so, that the principal interest with regard to 
its style, lies in its sanskritisation. 

The Jinacarita, however, throws no new light on the life of 
the Master; and we can hardly expect 
Its importaoce ^ thing from a purely devotional 

work such as this. It is primarily based on the N idanakathS, 
and it holds among the Buddhists of Ceylon, the same place that 
the Buddhacarita and the Lalitavistara hold among the Northern 
Buddhists. But what is strikingly 'surprising is that the Jina- 
carita is unknown both in Burma' and Siam. 


1 Jour. P T. S., 1904-5, p. IV, Note on Medhankara by T. W. Rhys 
Davids. But Mon. Charles Duroiselle thinks that **the poem was 
written in the monastery built by VijayabShu 11, who ascended the 
throne, in A. D. 1186 and was the immediate successor of the famous 
King FarSkramabShu. Jinacarita, p. iii (Edited and translated by 
Duroiselle, Rangoon, 1906 ). Read also Jinacarita edited and 
trsnslated by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse in the J< P. T. S., 1904-1905, 
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In the beautiful city of Amara, there was a Brahman youth, 
wise and compassionate, handsome and 
The Poem pleasant, by name Sumedha. Hankering 

after wealth and treasures he had none, for this bodily 
frame he had no attachment. He, therefore, left his 
pleasant house, went to the Himalayas, and there ' dis- 
covered the eight implements necessary for an ascetic. He put 
on the ascetic garb and within a week obtained the five High 
Powers and the eight Attainments, enjoying the bliss of mystic 
meditation. One day he came down from the sky, and lay him- 
self down in a muddy portion of a road through which the 
Dlpankara Buddha with his disciples was to pass. He, the 
Dlpankara Buddha, was delighted at it, and foretold that the 
ascetic Sumedha, in times to come, should become a fully 
enlightened Buddha, by name Gotama. Sumedha did him 
homage, and then seated in meditation, he investigated those 
conditions that go to make a Buddha. Sumedha, searching for 
Nirvftna, endured many hardships while going through the 
continued succession of existences, fulfilling the virtue of charity. 
He fulfilled, moreover, the Perfections of Morality, of Self- 
abnegation, of wisdom, and all others, and came to the existence 
of Vessantara. Passing away thence, he was reborn in the city 
of Tusita, and afterwards had another rebirth in the city of 
Kapila through the noble King Suddhodana, and his Queen MS-yS. 
He approached the bosom of Maya, and at the time of his con 
ception, various wonders took place all over the world. In her 
tenth month, while she was proceeding to the house of her 
relative, she brought forth the sage in the Lumbini garden while 
she kept standing under a SUa tree catching hold of a branch. 
The god Brahma approached and received the child in a golden 
net, the child that was born unsullied as a priceless gem. From 
the hands of Brahma and the angels, he stepped on to the ground, 
and gods and men approached and made offerings to him. 
Accompanied by a concourse of gods and men, he went to 
Kapilavastu and there a rejoicing of nature and men ensued for 
days and nights. In the Tavatimsa heaven the hosts of angels 
rejoiced and sported and predicted that he, the child would sit 
upon the Throne of Wisdom and become a Buddha. The ascetic 
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KalSdeva, the spiritual adviser of King Suddhodana, went to 
the Ttratiihsa heaven, heard the cause of their rejoicings, came 
dor/n to Suddhodana’s palace and wanted to see the child. The 
child was brought and instantly, the lotus- feet of the prince were 
fixed on the ascetic’s head. Upon this, both Eal&deva and 
Suddhodana reverenced the soft lotus-feet. A second act 
raverence was done by Suddhodana and other men and women of 
the royal house during the sowing festival when the child, the 
Wise One, had performed a miracle. The prince then began to 
grow day by day living as he did in three magnificent inansioiih- 
provided for him. One day as he came out on chariot on the 
royal road, he saw in succession the representation of an old 
man, of a diseased man and of a dead man. He then became free 
from attachment to the three forms of existence and on the fourth 
occasion, delighted in seeing pleasant representation of a monk. 
He then came back home and laid himself down on a costly 
couch, and nymph-like women surrounded him and performed 
various kinds of dances and songs. The sage, however, did not 
relish them ; and while the dancers fell asleep he bent upon 
retirement into solitude and free from attachment to the five 
worldly pleasures, called his minister and friend Channa to 
harness his horse. He then went to his wife’s apartment and 
saw the sleeping son and mother and silently took leave of them. 
Descending from the palace he mounted his horse and silently 
came out of the gate which was opened up by the gods inhabiting 
it. Mara then came to thwart him from going by saying that on 
the seventh day hence, the divine wheel of a universal monarch 
should appear unto him. But, he, the Wise of the World, did not 
desire any sovereignty, but wanted to become a Buddha. Upon 
this M§.ra disappeared, and he proceeded towards the bank of the 
river Anoma where he dismounted himself and asked Channa to 
go back home with the horse and his ornaments. He then out off 
his knot of hair with a sword ; the hair rose up into the air and 
Sakra received it with bent head and placed it in a gold casket to 
worship it. Next he put up the eight requisites of a monk and 
having spent seven days in the Anupiya mango grove in the joy 
of having left the world, went to Rajagaha and made his round 
for alms just enough for his sustenance. Leaving the town he 
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went to the Pandava mountain and took the food. He was 
repeatedly approached by King Bimbisara and offered the king- 
dom, but he declined it *, and retiring to a cloister practised un- 
matched hardships. All this was of no avail *, he, therefore, 
partook of material food and regaining bodily perfection, went 
to the foot of the Ajapala banyan tree where he sat facing the 
§ast. Sujata, a beautiful woman, mistook him for a sylvan deity 
and offered him a gold vessel of milk rice. The sage took it, and 
having gone to the bank of the Nerahjara river he ate the food, 
took his rest, and then in the evening went to the Bo-tree which 
he circumambulated keeping the tree to his right. To his astonish- 
ment, a throne appeared, on which he took his seat facing the 
east, and promised that he would give up his efforts to attain 
Supreme Enlightenment even if his flesh, blood, bones, sinews 
and skin dried up. On his head the Maha-Brahma held an 
umbrella. Suyama, the king of gods, fanned a splendid yak^s 
tail, and god Pancasikha, the snake king Kala and thirty-two 
nymphs all kept standing and serving the Sage. Mara, then, 
creating unto himself a thousand dreadful arms, and surrounding 
himself by a manifold faced army, approached the Bo-tree. And 
at his approach the gods made good their escape. Mara created 
a terrific wind with a tierce roar, then the terrible torrent of large 
rocks, and brought on a most dreadful darkness, but each in 
succession was of little avail. All these turned to good account 
and the Blessed One did not even show any sign of consternation. 
The Evil One then threw his disc, hurled rocky peaks, yet the 
Unconquerable sat motionless as before. Baffled in his attempts 
he approached the All- Merciful and asked him to rise from his 
seat. The Blessed One enquired of the witness for his seat and 
Mara, showing his army, told that they were his witnesses and 
asked in his turn who had been the witness of Siddhartha. 
Siddhartha then stretched his hands towards the earth and called 
the earth goddess to witness. She gave forth thousands of roars 
and Mara caught by the fear fled with his army. Having dis- 
persed Mara’s hosts, he remained seated still on the immoveable 
seat, and in his first watch of the night obtained the excellent 
knowledge of the past, and in the middle watch the Eye Divine. 
In the last watch, he gained thorough knowledge of the concate- 
6 [ Annals, B. O. R. !.[ 
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nation of causes and effects, and at dawn he became perfectly 
Enlightened Buddha- Yet he did not rise up from his seat, but 
to remove the doubts of the gods remained seated there for seven 
days and performed a double miracle. Then after the investi- 
gation of the Pure Law, he at the foot of the goat-herd’e banyan 
tree, caused to wither the face of Mara’s daughter, and, at the 
foot of the Mucalinda tree, caused to blossom the mind of the 
snake-king. And, at last, at the foot of the Bajayatana tree, he 
enjoyed the bliss of meditation. Then the king of the Law, 
entreated by Brahma Sahaihpati, wanted to fill the world with 
the free gift of the nectar of the Good Law. With this object, 
he travelled to the splendid Deer Park where the sages and 
mendicants built him a saint, and came to acknowledge him as 
the Sanctified, the Perfectly Enlightened, the Tatbagata. To the 
Elders of the Park, he delivered a discourse on the establishment 
of the kingdom of Truth, and dispelled their ignorance. He thus 
set the Wheel of the Law in motion for the good of the world by 
delivering the people from the mighty bond of transmigration. 
On his way next to Uruvela, he gave to some thirty Bhadda- 
vaggiya princes the immortal draught of the Three Paths; and 
conferred on them the gift of ordination. He then went to 
Latthivana Park and there presented King Bimbistra with the 
immortal draught of true doctrine. Thence he proceeded to the 
Veluvana Park and dwelt there in a hermitage- Then King 
Suddhodana, having heard that his own son had attained to 
Supreme Knowledge, sent his minister Udftyi to bring his son 
back to him. Udftyi came with a thousand followers and hearing 
the Master preach renounced the world and entered upon the 
path to sainthood. He then made known to the Master the desire 
of Suddhodana to see him, and requested to preach the Law to his 
kith and kin. The Buddha agreed to it and went to Kapilavastu 
where he was worshipped by Suddhodana and his relatives. But 
seeing that the young ones did not greet him, he performed a 
miracle at the sight of which Suddhodana was filled with joy. 
Then he went to the royal palace and preached the sweet 
doctrines to the king and hundreds of fair royal women. Nexi 
he extinguished the great grief in the heart, of Bimbft or Yaso- 
dhurf, bis wife ; and ordained prinoe Nanda even before the three 
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fMtiTAle, marriage, ceremonial sprinkling and entering on the 
house, had taken place. When his own son Rshula followed 
next for the sake of an inheritance, the Wise One ordained him 
too. 

After this he went to Sitfivana at Bajagaha where he preached 
fo a merchant SavatthI, named Sudatta, who attained the fruit 
of the First Path. Sudatta then went back to SavatthI, and there 
selected a park of Prince Jeta for the residence of the Blessed 
One. He ( better known as Anathapindika ) brought this for a 
crore of gold pieces for the Teacher’s sake alone, and built there 
a chamber and a noble monastery for the abode of the Master 
and his followers. He also beautified it with tanks and gardens, 
etc., and then inviting the Teacher to the spot dedicated to him 
the park and the monastery. The Buddha accepted the gift and 
thanked Sudatta for it, preaching to him the great benefit which 
lies in the giving of monasteries. 

Residing there, he spent his days going here and there and 
besting the great drum of the Law. In the first season, he dwelt 
in the Deer Park in the Benares city. In the second, third and 
fourth seasons he dwelt in the lovely Veluvana at Ritjagahs. In 
the fifth season, he made his abode in the great wood near Vesftll. 
In the sixth, he dwelt on the great mountain Mamkala, and in 
the seventh in the cool and spacious rocky seat of Indra, In the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth seasons, he dwelt res- 
pectively in the delightful wood of Bhesakala, in the SosombI 
silk cotton wood, in goodly PSraleyya and in the Brahman villages 
of Nala and Veranja. In the thirteenth season he lived on the 
beautiful Galiya mountain, and in the fourteenth, in fair and 
lovely Jetavana. In the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteen- 
th and nineteenth seasons, the Wise One made bis abode respec- 
tively in the great Nigrodha monastery on a large hill at Eapila- 
vatthu in the city of Alavaka, in Bajagaha and twice on the 
great mount C&liya. In the twentieth season, he took up his 
abode in Bajagaha ; and for the rest twenty-five years of his life, 
he made his abode in SavatthI and Jetavana. Thus for forty- 
five years, the Blessed One preached his sweet doctrine, bringing 
happiness to men, and freeing all the world and the gods from 
the ^reat bond of tranemigraldoa. 
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The book ends with a prayer of the author in which he gives 
out his pious wishes to be born in the Tusita heaven, to be born 
contemporaneously with the Great Being, the future Buddha, to 
be able to give food, drink, alms and monasteries to the Wise 
One and so forth, and to become at last a Buddha himself. 


The Telakatahagatha is a small poem in 98 stanzas on the 


TelakatShagSthi 


vanity of human life. It contains some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 


The verses are written in chaste language. They represent the 
religious meditations and exhortations of a great thera named 
Kalyaniya who was condemned to be cast into a cauldron of 
boiling oil on suspicion of his having been accessory to an intri- 
gue with the Queen-consort of King Kalani Tissa who reigned at 
Kelaniya in 306-207 B. C.^ The author of this work is un- 
known. A careful study of the poem shows that the author was 
well acquainted with the texts and commentaries of the Buddhist 
scriptures. It is the only example of Sataka in Pali. 


The Pajjamadhu is a poem composed of 104 stanzas in praise 


Pajjamadhu 


of Buddha. Buddhappiya, a pupil of 
Ananda, is the author of this work. He 


is also the author of the Pali grammar known as the Rupasiddhi. 


He is silent about the date of its composition. The author has 


given us his name and pupilage in verse 103 of this poem. The 
language is sanskritised Pali and some of the verses are puzzling. 
There is a gloss in Sinhalese on the entire poem but it is verbose 


and rather diffuse in its explanations. The first 69 verses de- 
scribe the beauty of Buddha^s person and the rest are in praise 
of his wisdom, concluded with a panegyric on the Order and 
Nirvana. 


The RasavShinl is a collection of 103 tales written in easy Pali, 
the first forty relating to the incidents 
Rasavahini which happened to Jambudipa and the 

rest in Ceylon. A Sinhalese edition of this work has been brought 
out by M. S. Unnanse. The P. T. S. London, has undertaken to 
bring out an edition of this work in Roman character. Its date 
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is unknown but at the conclusion the author gives us a clue 
which helps us in determining it to be in all probability in the 
first half of the 14th century a. t). It is considered to be a revi- 
sion of an old Pali translation made from an original compila- 
tion by Ratthapala Thera of the Mahavihara in Ceylon. Vedeha, 
the author of the RasavahinI gives us an accountof the Vanavasi 
school to which he belonged ( Maialasekera, The Pali Literature 
of Ceylon, p. 210 ). The late H. Nevill suggests that the 
Sahassavatthu-ppakarana, still extant in Burma, formed the 
basis for the Pali RasavahinI ( Ibid, p. 129 ). This work 
throws much light on the manners, customs and social con- 
ditions of ancient India and Ceylon. It contains materials of 
historical importance and as such is widely read in Ceylon. 
This work has been edited and translated by P. E. Pavolini 
( Soci^e Asiatica Italiana, 1897 ). There is a glossary on the 
RasavahinI called the Rasavahiniganthl. 

Buddhist legends of Asoka and his times translated from the 
Pali of the RasavahinI by Laksamana Sastri with a prefatory 
note by H. C. Norman ( J, R. A. S., L910) Zwei Erzahlungen 
aus der RasavahinI, Von. Sten Konow ( Deutsche morgenlandis- 
die Gesellschaft, Zeitschrift, Leipzig ), II settimo capitolo della 
Rasavdiin! by P. E. Pavolini ( Societe Asiatica Italiana, Oiornale. 
B’iranze, 1895 ), should be consulted. Die Zweite dekade der Rasa- 
vahini ( M & W Geiger ), Munchen 1918, with translation 
deserves mention. 


The Saddhammopayana has been edited by Richard Morris 
for the P. T. S. London. It is a piece of 
SaddhammopSyana poetry consisting of 621 stanzas and it 

deals with the disadvantages of the ten akusalas ( demerits ), sins 
( papa ), fruition of merit, advantages of charity, precepts, medi- 
tation, approval, instructions, worship, refuges, exertions, etc. 
The language is easy and intelligible. 


The PancagatidIpana has been edited by M. Leon Feer ( J, P, 
T. S., 1884, pp. 152-161 ). It is written in 
114 stanzas. This work furnishes us with 
an interesting piece of information regarding different hells. 
Safijlva, Kalasptta, Sahghata, Roruva^ Maharoruva, Tapa, Mi^h^- 


PaSoagatidipana 
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and A.Tioi are the eight great hells. Those who kill and 
Ojtttse liring beings to be killed out of avarice, delusion, fear and 
anger must go to the Sahjlva hell. For one thousand years they 
suffer in this hell being subjected to continual torments without 
losing life and consciousness. Those who cause injury or do 
harmful deeds to friends and parents, speak falsehood and back- 
bite others must go to the Enlasutta hell. In this hell they are 
out to pieces with burning saws. Those who kill goats, sheep, 
jaekals, hares, deer, pigs, etc,, are consigned to the Sangh&ta bell, 
where they are huddled up in one place and then beaten to death, 
Those who cause mental and bodily pain to others or cheat others 
or again are misers have to go to the Boruva hell, where they 
make terrible noise while being burnt in the terrific fire of hell. 
Those who steal things belonging to gods. Brahmans and pre- 
ceptors, those who misappropriate the property of others kept in 
trust with them and those who destroy things entrusted to their 
care are oast into the Maharoruva hell, where they make a more 
terrible noise while being consumed by a fire fiercer than that 
in the Boruva. Those who cause the death of living beings by 
throwing them into the Davadaha fire, etc., have to go to the 
Tapa hell, where they have to suffer being burnt in a dreadful 
fire. Those who cause the death of beings by throwing them 
into greater D&vadaha fire must go to the Mahatapa hell, where 
they have to suffer still more by being burnt in a greater fire. 
Those who injure men of great virtue and those who kill parents, 
arahats, or preceptor must sink into the Avici hell, where they 
suffer being burnt in such a terrible fire that would consume 
even the hardest things. In this hell there is not a least wave of 
happiness, it is therefore called the Avioi or waveless. Besides 
these hells, mention is made of a hell called the Patapana, where 
people suffer by being burnt in fires that are much more terrific 
than those of the Tapa and MahStapa hells. Each hell has four 
Ussadanirayas, viz., Milhakupa, Kukkula, Asipattavana and 
Nadi. Those who are in the Mahaniraya have to proceed to 
Milhakupa when released. In this terrible hell they are beaten 
by a host of worms. Thence they go to Kukkula where they 
are fried like mustard seeds on a burning pan. Coming out of 
Kukkula they find before them a beautiful tree of fruits and 
flowers where ^he^ shelter for relief f^rom toroiente. aooi^ ag 
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they reach the tree they are attacked by birds of prey such as 
Tultures, owls, etc. They are killed by these animals which they 
make a repast on their fiesh. Those who are traitors must go to 
the Asipattavana where they are torn and eaten up by bitches, 
vultures, owls, etc. Those who steal money will also suffer in 
this hell by being compelled to swallow iron balls and molten 
brass. Those who kill cows and oxen suffer in this hell by being 
eaten up by dogs having large teeth. Those who kill aoquatic 
animals will have to go to the fearful Vaitaranl river where the 
water is as hot as a molten brass. Those who prostitute justice 
by accepting bribes will be out to pieces in an iron wheel. Those 
who destroy paddy have to suffer in the Eukkula hell. Those 
who cherish anger in their heart are reborn as swans and pigeons. 
Those who are haughty and angry are rehorn as snakes. Those 
who are jealous and miserly are reborn as monkeys. Those who 
are miserly, irritable and fond of backbiting are reborn as tigers, 
bears, cats, etc. Those who are charitable, but angry at the same 
time are reborn as big Garudas. Those who are deceitful and 
charitable are reborn as great Asuras. Those who neglect their 
friends on account of their pride are reborn as dogs and asses 
Those who are envious, cherish anger, or become happy at sight 
of sufferings of others are reborn in Yamaloka and the demon 
world. ( Of. the description of hells in the MSrkapdeya FurSna ). 



SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN THE BRAHMANA PERIOD 
Notes from the Aitareya brahmana 


BY 

ASHUTOBH Biswas, M. a.; Vedasastri, Kavyatirtha 

The Brahmana Literature of the Vedas is a vast field of 
enquiry for the historian who attempts to reconstruct from 
original data, a Social History of India. 

In this article, an attempt is made to collect some very 
interesting passages in the Aitareya Brahmana of Rgveda, 
which throw a flood of life on prevalent manners and customs of 
the age. 

As regards eating and drinking — one of the most important 
of human functions, we find many passages scattered all over the 
entire Brahmana which will be dealt with hereafter. In III. 4, the 
following passage occurs wherein the ‘‘Agnimanthana” Ceremony 
is prescribed as a part of the “ Athithyesti,” a sacrifice held in 
honour of Soma conceived as guest newly arrived. Asval&yana 
also prescribes the ceremony thus • — “ 

The passage referred to is 
m STT 

%^T5rT \ Now it is an indisputable fact that the Aryan indulged 
in meat diet — meat even of the forbidden kmd. This passage 
distinctly says that whenever a king or any other respectable 
personage arrived as a guest in any household it was the duty of 
every householder to entertain him with the meat of a bull or a 
cow that miscarries. This custom is quite in keeping with the 
tradition of the Samhitas, the Brahmanas and Sutras which 
distinctly refer to these with great approbation until we oome to 
the modern Smrtis which expressly forbid them. Compare the 
following passage from a modern text often referred to in legal 
literature. “ ( Aditya Purana ) Say ana himself quite 

true to the tradition of his age cautions his reader and says while 
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commeDting on the passage 

The passage in VI. 8 describes under the garb of a legend the 
various sacrificial animals, including man, which were immolated 

in sacrifices. It is as follows * — ‘‘ ^ 

;^s»«fT sni^tT i i 

K sTTit^fT fTOTii^TTO^^Y^^r^rr I ^ 

srrf^n^m \ ^ i 

^TTS^rffTT I 

Now this passage points unmistakably to the fact that all the 
animals mentioned above were used in sacrifices, and as such 
their remnants were partaken of by the priests and the sacrificer 
liimself, for the Brahmana expressly lays down the dictum ( after 
repudiating arguments to the contrary), viz., fT^T^TWTT%fT«q‘ 

( vi. 3 ). The story of Kavasa Ailusa as related in 
the Brahmana ( VIII. 1 ) is important in many respects. It is as 
^ follows ^ #TTr3[?PT^, sfr^: ^: 

ftfitr s^r?Ttrr: ^ iTCTsfr%^ I m ?r srff 3?^ f^^rmr ^ 
m i h f^qnwqr ftw 

ST I & ^ f%3#r fit ^ 

^ rTE^q- I 

The same story is found also in the Kausltakl Brahmana with 
slight alteration described in connection with the origin of the 
traditionally ascribed to Kavasa, son of Ilusa. The 
Rsis did not admit Kavasa ipto the sacrifice on the ground that 
he was the son of a slave and a non-Brahman. They drove him 
away from the banks of Sarasvatl into a desert with the intention 
that thirst would kill him. Now Kavasa was a very learned 
man and he at once invoked the Sarasvatl with the hymn 
^ beginning with the verse ( Rg. X. 30. 1 ) etc. When the Rsis 
found that he was favoured by the Gods they realised their insigni- 
ficance approached him in a suplicant mood, gave him Ihe desig- 
nation ‘‘ Rsi '* which he so eminently deserved but which in their 
arrogance they had withheld from him. “ UT If^r* 

I 5T: ( Kau. Bra. XII. 3 ). This story gives us a good 

Insight into the caste-system cf the time of the Brahmana. It 
shows the caste system still in a state of fluidity. Ihe society 
7 [ Annals, B.O. R.I.1 
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has not yet been divided into the rigid and mutually exclusive 
castes of the latter period. It shows that even a man of an 
inferior caste could qualify himself for admission into the higher 
castes provided he could prove his excellence. It was the same 
with Mahidasa Aitareya, the tradional author of the Brahmana, 
who was also the son of an ‘Itara' meaning low-born or other than 
the twice-born. In this case also, Aitareya became a seer and 
the whole of the Brahmana together with the Aranyaka was 
revealed to him as he was favoured by the Gods on account of 
his superior piety and learning. The story is not found in any 
extant book but Sayana in his introduction to the Brahmana 
ascribes it to the 

In XII. 11, we find an interesting picture of the regard in 
which the father-in-law was held by the daughfer-in-law. In 
course of describing how a rival army is routed and dispersed 
the following illustration is given viz. “ cTT 
fj^nmrJTT m I he 

daughter-in-law did not expose herself to the view^ of the father- 
in-law and as soon as he caught sight of her she used to hide her- 
self from his gaze. It thus appears that the present Hindu Society 
has in this respect remained almost stationary from the time of 
the Brfthmana. Feminine modesty carried to gross exaggerations 
has marked the society in all periods. 

According to the rituals a saman is formed of three Rk verses, 
viz., ‘‘ ^ The Brahmana says, one ilk 

verse asked another s&man to be united together in wedlock. 
On the latter refusing to comply with the request two Rks asked to 
be united with the saman but on the latter's still refusing, three 
of them approached the saman to be united with it and so it now 
happens that a sSman song is composed of three Rk verses 
because one or two Bks are unequal to one saman in strength. 
Therefore says the Aitareya in XII. 12, “ 5TTcrT 

Comp. XV. 3, pr JSnqi: 

BWT One man can have many wives but no woman can 

have more than one husband. This is the first authoritative 
statement of Polygamy, which was common enough during the 
Vedio period. This passage is very freely quoted by later 
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in faTOur of Polygamy or The king it appears had three 

kinds of wives with their distinctive appelations. The best kind 
was designated as the second in rank and honour was 

called Vavata ( ) the third in rank was called Parivrkti 
( ). Polyandry as will appear from the passage was un- 
thinkable and unknown amongst the civilised and enlightened 
Aryans of India. Polygamy although sanctioned by the law was 
only prevalent amongst the kings and the wealthier classes. 

That the standard of morality was sufiBciently high during the 
period is evidenced by the story of PrajSpati, in XIII.9 which relates 
the ravishment of his daughter by himself. He was punished by 
the Gods for this delinquency which was unknown before, “ 

% ^ffn?r l ”. It can be safely presumed that Incest was 

unknown amongst civilized Aryans at all times. 

An interesting picture of the comparative position of the wife 
and the sister in the household is to be found in XIII. 13. The 
text says, ” awT?! sTiirtqT 

“ Therefore it is that a sister born of the same mother 
becomes a dependent or hanger-on on a wife born of a different 
mother This shows that the widowed sister occupied a subordi- 
nate position to the wife and that she lived upon the charity and 
sufferance of the wife who was the sole mistress of the house. 
This is undoubtedly a very interesting revelation found in the 
Brahmana and this custom has descended down to the present 
day, unaltered and unchanged from that remote period. 

The Brahmana contains here and there in vague words and 
phrases statements of scientific theories which have been satis- 
factorily demonstrated only at a much later day by Western 
Scientists. The most important and startling theory is perhaps 
that of the sun ~ its rising and setting. Herein we find a scientific 
explanation of the appearance and disappearance of the great 
luminary - popularly represented as the rising and setting 
respectively. la XIV. 8 it is very distinctly laid down as a pro- 
position that the sun never rises or sets. “ ^ ^ 

WTSpff I is explained by S5»yana as and 

as How are we then to account for the appearance and 

disappearance for the time being ? The answer is given in the 
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following wor'ls “ (f ^ aT«T WfmH 

f 3?f : I 3^ «I?5T ?:i%>5r 

m 3Trrnr5T 3ifi:^T«reTT(f f ^ TTiSf i ”. 

The sun revolving in its orbit is said to be rising in that part 
of the hemisphere from which it is to be seen by the people. It is 
said to be setting in that part of the earth where it disappear.^ 
from the gaze of the people. In other words it reveals light or 
day in front and leaves darkness or night behind. 

Frequent references to the sea and navigation by sea-going 
vessels is to be found in the Aitareya. The sea is often requisi- 
tioned for a simile in connection with the sacrifice. The 
^ such as *nrnnR is often represented as a sea. 

“ ^ ^ OTiir% I ” 

Sea-going vessels are distinctly referred to in XVIL 7. 

“ I irg: mr«n#? ^ BSTfsiR rrrifg i ’’ 

Again in XVII. 8, the sea is mentioned viz, : t WRTW 

writ ’if qTT ^ » 



BEGINNINGS OF LINGA CULT IN INDIA 
BY 

ATCTL K. Sub, M. a., f. r. Econ. S. 

It would be platitudiTious at the present siag-e of our knowledge 

the history of Indian cultures to lay stre.'s on the debt vvhicii 
Hinduism owes to Pre-Aryan and Un-Aryon cultures of India. 
So OY erwhelnrin^.^ is the burden of sucli debt that it would require 
the pages of some balf-a-dozon tomes to do proper justice to the 
study of the extraneous traits in detail. In this short paper, I 
-merely desire to touch upon the fringe of one such trait in 
Hinduism, namely, the origin and antiquity of the Lihga Cult 
in India. 

Until quite recently it was fondly believed that the Lihga 
Cult in India is of quite recent origin. Indeed, at one time with 
the aid of all available data, its date could not be pushed back 
beyond the Imperial Gupta period. Thus, in 1903-04'* the official 
archaeologist while describing a clay seal from Basarh, on which 
appeared the symbol of Lihga and Yoni, loudly proclaimed it as 
the oldest representation of the phallic emblem that has yet been 
found in India. Then, in the Archaeological Report of the years 
1907-08* there appeared the description of a miniature Lihga and 
Yoni recovered from the areas north of the Dhamek Stupa at 
Sarnath, and apparently of the same date as the Basarh specimen. 
For two or three years thereafter these two specimens constituted 
the archaeological history of the Lihga Cult in India. Then our 
knowledge of it was further advanced in the years 1909-10^, by 
the publication in the Report of the same years by R. D. Banerji 
of the description of a SivaHihga, which had been rescued from 
Bhlta and was at that time preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 
Ideologically, this image could he divided into two halves. The 
upper half is modelled in the shape of human bust — a male 
figure holding a rose in his left hand and raising the other hand 

1 Pag# 110. 

2 Pag# 61. 

6 Pag# 148. 
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in the well-known Abhayamudra pose. Below the bust are four 
human heads, being indicated by deep drawings. There is an 
inscription on it which offers us the most valuable clue to its 
date — which has been fixed as the first century before Christ. 

Not very many years later, T. G. Rao ^ announced the dis- 
covery of a phallus symbol discovered at Guclimallam, a village 
situated at a distance of 6 miles to the north-east of Renigunta, 
a railway junction station on the Madras and Southern Marhatta 
Railway System. It is one of the most important and valuable 
archaeological specimen of the Linga yet discovered in India — 
as it represents the Phallus in a most stark and realistic manner. 
It has been shaped like a human phallus with an admirable 
degree of exactitude — even the longitudinal facets on the erect 
organ appear on this specimen in the most life-like manner. It is 
sheltered in an ancient temple with several inscriptions on it. 
It has been known from very ancient times as “Parasuramesvara^* 
and is still being worshipped by the local people. Though of very 
ancient date, yet it is in a very perfect state of preservation. 
The image proper is about five feet in height. It rises from a 
pedestal on the floor of the central shrine. It bears on its front 
a very beautiful figure of Siva. This figure of Siva has a very 
close resemblance with the figure of a Yaksa in the Satlci Stfipa, 
and on the ground of stylistic resemblance between the two, 
T. G. Rao has assigned it to the second century before Christ. 

The understanding of the proper significance of the epithet 
'' ^isnadeva’’ in the Rgveda pmshed l)ack the antiquity of the 
cult of Linga to a millenium and a half earlier. I'his epithet 
occurs in two passages of the Rgveda. They are quoted below *. — 
“ The terrible god Indra, skilled in all heroic deeds, has 
with his weapons mastered these demons. Indra, exalting, 
has shattered their cities ; armed with Uie thunderbolt 
he has smitten them asunder by his might. Neither 
demons impel us, Indra, nor, O puissant deity of a truth, 
any evil spirits. The glorious Indra defies the hostile 
being • let not those whose god is the SISNA approach 
our sacred ceremony.'* RV. vii. 21, 4-5. 

I VoL II, p. 63ff. Rao— Hindu Iconography. 
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“ Proceeding to the conflict, and desiring to acquire them 
he has gone to, and in hostile army besieged inaccessible 
places, at the same time, when irresistible, slaying those 
whose god is the SISNA, he by his craft conquered the 
riches of the city with a hundred gates ”, RV. x. 99, 3. 

It is evident from the above passages that there were in Rgvedic 
times many rich and prosperous cities in tlie Indus Valley which 
were inhabited by the Non- Aryan Phallic worshippers. Some of 
these cities were very big in size — one had even a hundred 
gates. 

The antiquity of the cult of I.iriga can be pushed still further 
back, if we only care to carry our researches into the domain of 
pre-historic archaeology. Such researches show conclusively that 
phallus played a considerable part in the religious and magical 
ideology of the Pre-Aryan on 1 Non-Aryan peoples of India. There 
is a very fine specimen of phallus dating from the neolithic times 
in the Foote Collection of the Madras Museum.’ It was found 
on the Shevaroy hills in the Salem district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is made of pale gneiss >stone. Though the specinien 
has been much ravaged in the process of time, it still retains 
its original highly realistic shape. It was no doubt used as an 
object of worship or as a charm against sterility. 

Shevaroy hills in the Salem district is not the only place in 
India which has yielded a phallic symbol of neolithic times. 
Earthenware phallic symbol dating from neolithic times have 
also been obtained from various places in the Baroda State in 
Gujrat.® 

In this connection the data furnished by Linguistic Palaeonto- 
logy is very illuminating, Przyluski in his paper on, “ Non- 
Aryan Loans in Indo-Aryan has shown that both the words 
“ lahgala ( plough) and “ linga ( penis ) are of Austro-Asiatic 
origin and in their etymology they mean one and the same thing. 
He says that “ linga in the sense of “ penis has equivalents 
in the Non-Aryan languages of the East whereas it has no equi- 

1 Page 61. Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and protohistoric 
Antl^uitiee by Robert Bruoe Foote, 

I Ditto, p. 1S9. 
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valents in the Indo-European languages of the West. In 
accordance with the original etymological meaning of the word, 
“ lahgalam when introduced in the Sanskrit vocabulary came 
to mean both the plough and the penis. On the other hand, 
specially in the Sutras and the Mahabharata a form “ lagula is 
found to mean both the penis and the tail ( of an animal ). If the 
equivalence “ lahgala-lahgula ’’ is authorised then the semantic 
evolution of the word would be easily understood. FromV* penis " 
one can pass without difficulty to the sense of “ plough and 
“ tail There are evident analogies between the copulation and 
the act of ploughing by which one digs up the earth for depositing 
the seed. The problem becomes more complicated from the fact 
that, almost inevitably, the word “ lihga ” which strongly resem- 
bles the other words and has the meaning of penis comes in. 
Some Austro- Asiatic peoples use even today not a plough to furrow, 
but a simple pointed stick for digging holes in which they place 
the seeds. There the analogy between the penis and the 
farming instrument is as clear us possible, Profs. Hubert and 
Mans point cut that in Melanesia and Polynesia the farming 
stick has often, the form of a “ penis In some Polynesian 
languages the same word designates the penis and the digging 
stick. It is possible that the aborigines of India at first knev 
the use of the stick and that the name of the instrument for 
digging the soil has not changed after the introduction of the 
plough. 

In the face of the evidence quoted above it becomes perfectly 
clear that the Aryans of India have borrowed from the aborigines 
not only the cult of Lihga but also the name of the symbol. That 
it was of Un-Aryan origin is shown by the opprobrious terms 
applied to the Phallic worshippers in the Bgveda. The paucity 
of Phallic worship iu the case of other Indo-European peoples 
strengthens the argument for borrowing.’ 

Before I come to a close I desire to indicate the time when the 
cult of Lihga was introducod into the Aryan religion. We have 
already seen that in the Rgveda it is being mentioned as a Non^ 
Aryan cult. The whole of the later Vedio *and the Sutra litera- 
tures do not. contain any reference to the Lihga cult. It 
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appears for the first time in the epics and there it appears as an 
Aryan cult. Thus, the Ramayana mentions that wherever RSvana 
went he carried with him a Siva-Lihga of gold. In the Maha- 
bhSrata, too, Sivalihga is mentioned in several passages ( Anusa- 
sana, v. 822ff ; vv. 7510, 7516 ; cf. also Dronaparva 9616ff ; 9625 and 
9631 ). 

• To svim up, Phallus worship in India is of Non-Aryan origin 
and dates from the Neolithic times. It was a flourishing cult in 
the Indus valley in the period of the Rgveda. It became fused 
with the cult of Siva in the epic period. The earliest archaeolo- 
gical specimens date from about the Christian era. The early 
specimens show definitely that Siva-lihga in its origin is of 
phallic origin. 


3 I Annals, B. 0. R. 1. 1 



oil THE UNADI SUTRAS OF JAINA SAKATAYANA 


BY 

DR. K. B. PaTHAK, B. a., Ph. D, 


There is a belief current among the Jaina community that 
their Sakatayana was identical with the elder Sakatayana, the 
predecessor of Y&ska and Panini, and composed the Un&di Shtras 
which are given in the Krdanta portion of the KauniudI by 
Bhattoji Dlksita. 

In the introduction to the Sakatayana-prakriya-sarhgraha of 
Abhayaoandra>suri printed at the Jainendra Press at Kolhapur 
we are told — 


JTTtTR: 

i tfT((K3TU«ip<infjToft- 
anwRnR it 


That this is altogether a mistake will be obvious from Bie 
extracts which I give below from the Amogha V^i : 

IV, 2, 279 ~ 

emw i >nnw t sstt i 

Yl?: I I I I qTO^- I iSJ^: I : I I 

^MTt ^ fpu-: fmr vnwsS^iu?- 

(«r) i^usr [ = ] f%:5t i 


■ w I 


i%1TJ lyuil^: I 


Amoghavrtti IV, 3, 279. 


Panini’s Upadi SQtras begin thus ; — 




! I 
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It may be stated here that Panini divides his Unadi Sutras 
into five padas ; hence their name Panoapadl. Candra’s Unadi 
Sutras are divided into three Padas. On the other hand Jaina 
l^akatayana and Hemaoandra do not divide their Sutras into 
Padas. On comparing the above Sutras, we find that Panini and 
Candra have two terminations and while Jaina Sakata- 
yana and Hemacandra have only one termination ^ . The 
reason for this lies in the fact that Panini and Candra taach the 
accents of words. and v are accented on the last syllable 
while ^ and ^5 have the accent on the first syllable. But 
in the period of Sanskrit literature to which Jaina Sakatayana 
and Hemaoandra belong, Sanskrit words bad lost their accents 
and so there was no need to mark them by using indicatory 
letters such as sj;., ^ , 'sc.&c. In confirmation of this view, I may 
cits a few more instances. P&nini has •' 


III, 126. 

Candra has : 




Jaina l^&katftyana has : 


Mb. p. 2099. 
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Hemaoandra has : 

212 . 

C 

Again Panlni has : 

III, 373. 

Cnndra has •• 

11,50. 

Jaina SakatSyana has : 

Ms. p. 2096. 

Hemacandra has : 

5Wn%<1 I ^ I $ fy <i< wRT7^mHJT%TOl»?T^' ^ya-eax. 

/ W at 

The text of Unadi Sutras in the manusc/. .j. the Amogha- 
vrtti before me is full of mistakes. But it can be corrected with 
the help of ihe commentary called Sakatayana Nyasa. An in- 
complete copy of this Nyasa has lately been discovered and Is 
now deposited in the Oriental Library in Mysore, but it is 
wanting in the portion dealing with this subject. At the end of 
this Unftdipatha there occur the following verses = 

vi r ayim ifi t srsTxxnsr ?t;t: i 

g^fl^TWTfmT: nK- I 

37 035133 rtm U 

Jrm: 350 fUT: 50W 5rT«r*TT I 

^«fl3<ijfclN5llH 5gf<T3JT 3 ft^TT 3^ II 

Amoghavrtti IV. 3, 279. 

I have proved elsewhere that the Amoghavrtti was composed 
by J aina Sakatftyana in the time of Amoghavarsa I. 



ON THE DATE OF AKALANKADEVA 


BY 

DR. K. B. Pathak, b. a., Ph. D. 

In a paper contributed to this Journal, Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, 
M. A., says that he has assigned Samkara to the last quarter of the 
sixth and the former half of the seventh century and Akalahka to 
c. 645. It is very easy to show that these dates are impossible. 
Prabhacandra lived in the time of Amo.rrhavarsa I and says that he 
was enabled to write his second work by approaching the feet of 
Akalahka. Let us consider the following succession of Jaina 
authors with their w^orks ^ — 

Akalahka ^5Trfr and 
Manikyanandi 
Vidyanandapatrakesari 
Prabhacandra sriPfcrqivr<?jJTTr?tr^, 

Jinasena and Gunabhadra 

Jinasena and his pupil Gunabhndra were the joint authors of 
the Adipurana, Gunabhadrn, while still a young man, wrote his 
AtniSnusasana, to instruct Krsnaraja II, who was then Yuvaraja. 
35 Lh verso of Aimanusasana is quoted ^ by Prabhacandra in his 
second and later w^ork Nyayakninudacaudrodaya. The last named 
work with its author Prabhacroidra is mentioned in the Adipurana. 
These facts prove beyond a shadow of doubt that Prabhacandra 
was a senior contemporary of Jinasena and Gunabhadra. We also 
know that the Nyayakumudacandrodaya is a commentary on 
Akalahka^s Laghlyastraya. Prabhacandra assures us that he was 
enabled to explain Akalahka’s wmrds in Laghlyastraya, because 
he enjoyed the rare chance of approaching the feet of Akalahka. 

1 NySsakfira and Jaina SSkaUyana. Ind. Ant. ( 1916 ), 
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- - - ^ ^ A. 

STTWcT 


^narJ 

OTrTWT I 

f% 5T STTHSTHTM: WfJ 

cqTWrqsT^iT T^r^rq^: ^nflrjrmqXfJT^ ii 


Here we have srr^ + 3Tr^^ q^t. 5g[ 3 ^r q^:^ jfe , The ter- 
mination applied here is also gives us smn- 

q^lf. But the former method of separating the words is necessi- 
tated because we have to ex plain- rfrqq* as rTwr q^, ?T^ referring to 
Akalahka involved in the fTT^ form A oomx)ariBion 

is drawn between Gautama Ganadhara and Mahavira on one 
hand and Prabhacandra and Akalahka on the other. Just as 
Gautama Ganadhara approached the feet of Mahavira and was 
enabled to explain the Tirtharhkara's words, so Prabhacandra, 
by approaching the feet of Akalahka, was able to write a com- 
mentary on the Laghlyastraya of Akalahka. Prabhacandra also 
assures us that he wrote his first commentary on the qfr^TTS^ of 
Manikyanandi , 



Between Manikyanandi and Prabhacandra we musk place Vidyfi- 
nandapS-trakesari, because Vidyananda quotes the qfhjTT^:^. 

qfr^W III, 14 ; 3 1^ ^ ^ p. 197. 

Vidyananda’s 1st verse in his qsrq^^ is cited by Prabhioandra 
in his Praraeyakamaiamartanda, chap. VI. Therefore Manikya- 
nandi and Vidyananda must be placed between Akalahka and 
Prabhacandra. The chronological order of these Jaina authors and 
their works is as follows ♦ — 


Akalahka and 

Manikyanandi q^WS^. 

Vidyanandapatrakesari rTvqT^s^rqjqrfJrqntJqnT, qurqflqrr, 

Prabhacandra 

Jinasena and Gunabhadra 


5, no PaqiDi, 
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W© must not lose sight of the fact that Prabhaoandra was a 
senior contemporary of Jinasena and Gunabhadra. Since between 
Akalahka and Prabhaoandra there intervene Manikyanandi and 
Vidy&nandapatrakesari it is manifest that Prabhaoandra must 
have been a boy, when he approached the feet of Akalahka. The 
latest date assigned to the Adipurana is Saka 760 or 838 A. D. 
The difference between this date and the date proposed for 
Akalahka, c. 645, by Nllakantha Sastri is 193. It is thus obvious 
that Prabhacandra, a senior contemporary of Jinasena could 
never have approached the feet of Akalahka, if the latter had 
lived 193 years before. The relative positions of these authors 
can be seen at a glance from the following synoptical table •* — 


Akalahka 


KumErila M&nikyanandi 


l^ariikara & SureSvara 


V idy ananda-patr akesarl 


l^&iitaraksita & Kamaladlla 


! I 

Prabhacandra 

I 

Jinasena & Gunabhadra 


} 


Amoghavarsa I, 
A. D. 813. 


I have thus establiehed a point of contact between Brahmani- 
oal literature, Buddhistic literature, Jaina literature and con- 
temporary E&strakuta inscriptions. The dates that I have dis- 
co vered In the pra^iastis of Jaina authors are confirmed by the 
dates found in the inscriptions of contemporary RSstrakuta 
kings. The date of Akalahka is so firmly fired that it is im- 
possible to assign his critic Kumavila to the first or second half 
of the seventh century, in order to make him embrace Buddhism 
with his 500 followers or to make him the teacher of Bhavabhuti. 
The story that KumS.riIa embraced Buddhism is contradicted by the 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical authors, who unanimously call 
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him Mlmflmsaka. And PrabhScandra, who himself was a con- 
temporary of A^moghavarsa I and who had studied ' the writings 
of Bhavabhuti, must be understood to contradict, in anticipation, 
the statement of Kumarila being the teacher of Bhavabhuti (first 
quarter of the 8th century ), ii the usually accepted date 
of Bhavabhuti is to be relied upon. When the author of 
the Prameyakamalainartanda assures us that his senior 
contemporary Akalahka is assailed by Kumarila. After this it is 
needless to state that Santaraksita and KamalasUa, who criticises 
Kumarila and A idyanandapatrakesari, belong to the ninth 
century. It is thus clear that Kumarila and Sarhkarac§.rya 
were distinguished authors of the earlier part of the Rastrakuta 
period. 


^ II MfilatimSdhpva. 

^ %5rr H rfirin^ n Pramfyakaroalamirtaijda. 


DR. PATHAK’S VIEW ON ANANTAVlRYAS DATE 

BY, 

A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 

• In his recent paper on DharmakTrti and Bhamaha * Dr. K. B. 
Pathak refers to Anantavirya as a commentator oi Parlksamukha 
of Manikyanandi and also a;; the author of a commentary on the 
Nyaya-viniscaya ol Akalahkadeva. Finally he concludes that 
this Anantavirya belonged to the do: e of the tenth century A. c. 
from the facts, that he is referred to by Vadiraja who wrote in 
Sajca 947 ( 1025 A. c. ), by Mallisena in his Mahapurana written 
in wSaka 969 ( 1047 A. c, ) and also by Nagara Inscription of Saka 
999 ( 1077 A. C. ). With due deference to the learned scholar one 
has to say that there has been a gross misrepresentation and 
puzzle of facts in his remark’-^ and his conclusion about the date is 
an illustration of loose logic. 

His first remark to be considered is that Anantavirya has 
written a commentary on Nyayaviniscaya of Akalanka and that 
he belonged to the close of the tenth century. So far as my know- 
ledge of Jain Literature goes I do not know of any commentary 
on that work by Anantavirya. Vadiraja has written a commen- 
tary on Nyayaviniscaya^ and a few Mss. of it are available. If 
Dr. Pathak possesses any commentary on Nyayaviniscaya by 
Anantavirya, students of Jain Literature would be very much 
obliged to learn from him the whereabouts of it. 

Anantavirya has written commentaries on Siddhiviniscaya 
and Pram anasarhgr aha of Akalanka. The Ms. of the commentary 
on Siddhiviniscaya^, recently discovered, is at the Gujarat 

1 Annals, B. O. R. I. XII, iv, p. 373. 

2 The Arrah Ms. of NySyaviniscayavivarapa does not give the full text 

of NySyavinHoaya. It is quite recently, within the last three or four 

months, that the original text has been completely restored by Pt. 

Jinadas from another Ms. in the Jaina Boarding House, Sholapur. 

This original text of Akalahka’s work is to be published soon. 

3 The history of the discovery is very interesting and instructive. See, 

AnekSnta Vol. I, pp. 134 etc. 

2 I Aimals, B. O. E. I. J 
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Vidyapitha, Ahmcdabad, while the Pramana-sarhgraha-bha?ya 
i;-:; still merely a name to ns. But unfortunately this Ms. does not 
preserve all tlie kan'j.aH of Akalanka in full h the commentary 
which is written in a running style noting only the opening words 
of each A an A (7. The opening verses of Siddhiviniscayat5k& run 
as below : — 

?Tf^r n 

?r 1 

cTlrqr^ m%RiT u 

5T gft II 

cr^ n 

^fTTriq- I 

5=tf ^ II 

The name of AbalahkaV. work 1; f iddhiviniscaya and the adje- 
ctive akalanka to Jina is (pule significant indirectly mentioning 
the name of Akalanka. Furtlier the w'ords of Akalanka are looked 
upon as scarce. The commentator expresses frankly, in an ingeni- 
ous manner, his inability to explain fully Akalanka *s words, 
though he is : 2 n:ntavir>ja (of infinite power). The literary 
output of Akalanka is compared to an ocean and he is simply 
picking pebbles on the shore thereof. Finally he questions how^ 
Dharmaklrti who upholds the doctrine of Nairatmyn can reach 
the status of Akalanka. ^ Anantavirya is the disciple of Ravi* 
bhadra as we learn from his colophons ? — 

1 With great effort Pt. Jugalakishoro has rocoustructed the MahgalS- 
carana-kfirikS. which runs thus • — 

— Anekanta, Vol. I. p. 137. 

Z See AnekSnta, Vol. I, p. 201. 

3 Some implicatioos appear to be guaranteed from these verses and the 
moat striking one is that even in the days of Anantavirya the works 
of Akalanka were considered to be difficult, Anantavirya, from the 
way in which he expressea this, it appears, is not a contemporary of 
Akalanka. 
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%f%: srw: Or “ fTrT t%% 

fif^WTJFlsTq'r sri7T«nT^fT7mf%^rfT57: !TOTT^./' 

Anantavirya, so far as we ki:cv% is the first commentator on 
the wmrks of Akalanka, Almost all later coraraentatorB have 
mentioned the name oi Aiiantavirya in full reverence. 
Prabhaoandra, in his NySyakumudacandrodaya which is a com- 
mentary on the Laghlyastrayam of Akalanka, speaks of Ananta- 
vlrya thus : — 

snm^sr^^nfrg^qTfi \ 

w^Tm^WR?nT^5rai%f%5T?:^ n 

And in the iiiauqaTicarova of the rnmc work he dees net leave 
the name of Annntavirya unnmiith ncd :*~ 

^Tq?:r?rr. 7 h 

II 

Then Vadiraja ( first Imlf of the eleventh century ), who refers 
to and quotes Siddhiviniscaya of Akalanka, in his Nyaya- 
viniscayavivarana, compliments Anantavlrya that his words 
have guid?d him at every step like torch light in finding out the 
sense saturated in the word;; Akodanka. The verse runs thus 

il ^ il 

Then Abhayacandrri w^ho has written a Taipar^^avrtti on Laghl- 
yaBtrayam' speaks of Anantavirya thus • — 

l%?TTvfr^ I 

n\\\ 

1 The us*^ of saranih in Masculine deser'^os notice. 

2 This verse occurs at the opening of the fifth chapter of that work. 

—See / nekSnta, Vol. I, p. 132. 

? Published in Miijfkaoandra GranthsmBlS ( MGM ), Vol. I. 
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That Anantavlry a has written a commentary on Akalahka's 
works is corroborated by the Humach inscription’ of 1077 A. C. 
The ‘Akfilahkasutra^ of the Inscription might indicate the Karikas 
of Siddhiviniscaya, if not, the Pramana-Samgraha-Sutras^ of 
Akalahka, on whicli too, as we learn from some remarks in his 
Siddhiviniscaya-tika, Anantavirya has written abhasya. 

Now coming to the date of Anantavirya the - above references 
will help us to settle, to some ex^tent, the later limit of his period. 
Prabhacandra, the author of Nyayakumudacandrodaya and Pra- 
meyakamalamartanda, flourislied before the composition of 
Adipurana"^ of Jinasena who might have begun it somewhere 
about 838 A. c. Now Prabhacandra plainly tells us* that, for 
him the explanations of Anantavirya were the only guide to 
understand the works of Akalanka, indicating thereby perhaps 
that he wa; not a contemporary of even Anantavirya, then 
what to say of his being a contemporary of Akalanka whose 
words were looked upon as scarce by Anantavirya himself ! 
Though the exact date of Anantavirya is still a desideratum this 
much is certain that he flourished some time after Akalanka** 

1 EO. Vlir, Nagara No. 35. 

2 See Anekanta, Vol, I, p. 256. 

rTUri; \\ Adipurapa I. 47- 

4 See the Terse quoted above. 

5 Dr. Pathak relegates Akalanka to the middle of the 8th century 

( Annab^ XI, ii, p, 155 ), but this view is not in any way cogent. 
Akalaiika y dispute with Buddhists might be accepted as a historical 
fact but that, he visited t'ie (uairt of Saliasatunga should not be given 
the Value of contemporary evidence since the inscription in which 
Akalanka is made 10 address Sahusatuhga belongs to 1128 A. 0 . ( KC- 
II. 67 ). Further, the identilication of SShasatuhga with Dantidurga 
( Saka675 = 753 A c. ) is merely conjectural. In no contemporary 
record Dantidurga is called Sahasatufiga ( Early History of Deccan, 
Section XI ). We most see whether there is any other evidence 
useful to settle the limits of Akalahka's period. The Dhavala com- 
mentary of Virasena is finished in the reign of Jagattuhga f the 
available dates range from 794 to 808 ). The prasasti gives the date 
but the verses are hopelessly corrupt in the Sholapur Ms. More than 
onoe Virasena quotes in his commentary long extracts from Rfija- 
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( circa last quarter of the seventh century at the latest ) and a 
pretty long time before Prabhacandra, the author of NySya- 
kumudacandrodaya Thus it is impossible that Anantavirya, the 
commentator of Akalahka’s works can be assigned to the close of 
the tenth century. If Vadiraja mentions Anantavirya, that means, 
at the most, the later limit might be settled. But the problem how 
much earlier he was than Vadiraja is not even attempted by 
Dr, Pathak and he simply jumps to the conclusion by throwing 
him only one generation back. 

The next point to be considered is that Dr. Pathak ascribes the 
commentary on Pariksamukha and the commentary on Akalahka's 
work to one and the same Anantavirya. It appears that he is 
misled by the common name of both these authors wlio are not 
at all identical and not even contemporaries. It is already seen 
above that Anantavirya, the commentator of Akalahka’s works, 
lived pretty long before the time of Prabhacandra, the author of 
Prameyakamalamartanda and Nyayakiimudacandrodaya, while 
Anantavirya, the commentator of Pariksaminkha^ is a com- 
1 aratively late author, Mifficiently later than Prabhacandra, since 
in his commentary he plainly tells us ~ and it is also proved by 

vSrtika of Akalanka. This means in Virasena’s time RSjavartika had 
already superseded Sarvarthasiddhi of PlijyapSda and become popular. 
Further, the relations between Akalanka, Anantavirya and Prabha- 
oandra, outlined above on substantial grounds, militate against 
Dr- Pathak's view, TbeMower limit for Akalahka’s period is that 
he is later than Dhamiakirti. Then Siddbasena Divakara, who is said 
to have been acquainted with Dharnuikirti’s definition oi pratyak^Qy is 
quoted in two places by Akalanka in his Rajavartika ( pp. 275 and 
295 ). In view of these intricate facts, T think, we should put 
Akalanka in the last quarter of tJ e sev( nth century at the latest. 
Further there is the verse of Akalanka carita ( Anekanta p- 78 ) which 
runs thus ; — 

This verse gives 643 u\. D, as the date wlieu Akalanka s dispute with 
Buddhists took place. The evidence of the verse deserves soiiio 
we'ght as it agrees with oiln'r circumstances. S. Srikantlia ^astri puts 
0 . 645 as Akalahka’s date, but be has not given any evidences. (Annals 
XII, iii, p . 255 ). , 

1 It is popularly known as PrameyaratnamalS or rariksamukhapafijikl^ 
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the coDtents ~ that his Vrtti is merely a summary of Prameya- 
kamalamartr.pda^ . Further, considering the manner in which he 
refers to Prabhacandra's work, there is no scope to infer that 
Prabhacandra and Junior Anantavtrya were contemporaries. This 
Junior Anantavirya wrote his commentary for Sfintisena at the 
request of lilrapa, the son of Vijaya and Nanamba. So the two 
authors should not be identified. 

I am aware of a way of escape from my conclusion. It might 
be said that Anantavirya and Prahh^crndra were contemporaries 
and there is no wonder if they have inutrally used their works. 
Such a conjecture is out of court rs it ]a:’ks all historical 
judgement and moreover it is mJ bricked by ary evidence. First, 
we are dealing with authors and their works of the seventh 
century or so, therefore we can not leave out of consideration the 
transit-conditions etc. of those days. Nor ci:n we imagine that all 
these authors lived in one and the same place. If a particular author 
quotes or refeis to a previou.s autlior, generally will have to 
admit a gap of at least one generwition if the evidences to the 
contrary are not sufficiently cnnclu;-ive. Secondly, Aanantavirya’s 
commentaries have been a guide to Prabhacandra, a fact plainly 
admitted by Prabhacandra himself and then can we imagine the 
same Aanantavlrya saying, 

IT f n ? 

So T wculd put it as an established fact that Anantavirya, the 
commentator of Akalahka's works, is quite different from the 
later Ansntr.vlrj?a, the author of Parlksamukhapanjika. Many 
scholars have bien ii:i ;leJ by i lentical names and more so in the 
study of Jaina chronology, since tlio ssnio name is borne by Jaina 
author ; moro than ona. We know at least t'lree Samantabhadras, 
at least thro 3 Jiaasena^, abjiit nine S ibliacandras and about 

JT’T# II V II 

— See Bombay and Benares Editions. 
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twenty Prabhacandras \ So one ha.^ to bo c?-utioiis in establkhing 
identity of two authors because of Finnlarity in name. Furtheij 
in settling the relative cl.ronolop.y of Jaira aiithors c^LoUlii ns in 
the body of the work aic open dGcepti\ c l)eroii5:e ( f the n uitijdi ' 
city of Mss. and t!;ey should not bo accepted as grounds of 
inference until one is s^^tisfied that a particular qnctstion is 
genuine in that context ( different families of Mss. viil hi:.ve to be 
consulted ) and that the verse quoted does not belong to nny 
previous author. 

There have been some four Anantaviryas : for easy reference 
we would enumerate them by giving a few notable facts. 

( i ) Anantavlrya, the commentator of Siddhiviniscaya and 
Pramanasarhgraha of Akalanka ( last quarter of the seventh 
century at the latest ). Tie was a pupil of Ravibhadra and 
flourished, soon after Akalanka, in the first quarter ( circa ) of the 
eighth century. The Humaoh inscription^ of 1077 A. C. mentions 
him as an author of a Vrtti on Akalanka -sutras. 

( ii ) Anantavlrya, a teacher at Sravana Belgola. He was the 
pupil of Gunasena, the dhxiple ot Virasena. The Peggur inscrip- 
tion'^ records a grant to him by Rakkas in Saka 899 (circa 977 
A. a ). 

( iii ) Anantavlrya the p ipil of Prabhacandra (II). He had a 
colleague named Mui icandredevr.. This teacher PrabhScandra 
will have to be dirLinguished frem the author of Prameyakamala- 
martanda since the same inscription mentions another Prabhfi- 
candra previous to that. This Anantavlrya is referred to in 
some three inscriptions * Nidigi inscription^ of c. 1117 A. C., 
Kallurgudda inscription^ of c. 1121 a. C. and Purale inscription® 

1 See MG M. Vols. XXIV, XXXI etc. Introduction and Annals XIII. i. 

PP. 37 etc. 

» EO. VlII,NagarNo. 35. 

3 EC. I, Coorg Ins. No. 4 ; and also I A. VI, p. 102 where Eittel holds a 

different date and puts Saka 780 with a question mark. 

4 EC. VII, Shimoga, No. 57- 

5 EC. VII, Shimoga, No. 4. 

6 EC. VII, Shimoga, No, 64. 
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of 0. 1132 A. C. So this A.nantavlrya might have flourished at the 
close of 11th century. 

( iv ) Anantavlrya’, the author of Parlksamukhapanjikfi which 
was composed for one Santisena. Pt. Jugalakishore opines that 
he might have flourished in the 11th century, so it is likely that 
he is the same as No. iii. 

Moreover, the OhamarSianagar Inscription^ of 1117 and Humaoh 
Inscription " of 1147 A. C. mention the name of Anantav^r.^ a 
along with Sripala and others. These two along with Nagamahgala 
Inscription*^ No. 19 refer to the first Anantavlrya- Then there is 
a dateless epigraph on a Jain image at Kogali ( Bellary District ) 
which mentions one Anantaviryadeva by whose pupil Obeyama- 
setti the image was niade'^. 

Like Dr. Patbak, Dr. Vidyabhushan^ too has identified Ananta- 
virya Nos. i and iv ( above ). The error in this view*^ has been 
already discussed. Dr. Vidyabhushan, however, adopts a different 
line of argument to settle the date of Anantavirya ( N o. iv ). It 
is already noted that Pariksamukhapanjika was composed for 
Santisena. Dr. Vidyabhushan supposed Santisena to be identical 
with Santisuri who died in 1039 A. 0. But this supposed identity 
cannot be accepted for various reasons. First, the names Santisen ^ 
and Santisuri are not identicah Secondly, Santisuri, who died in 
1039 A. C. is a Svetambara saint belonging to Tharapadra-gaochab 
His name before the initiation was Bhima, his native place was 

1 Dr. Vidyabhushan says that this Anftntavirya is referred to in the 

Sarvadar^anasarngraha of MadhavSettrya but 1 have not been able t > 
trace the verses ascribed to Anantavirya there, in the Prameyaratiin 
mala ( See pp. 83-84 of Sarvadareanasaihgrahn BORI edition ). 

2 £C. Chamarajanagar, No. 83. 

S EC. Nagar, No. 37. 

4 EC. IV. 

5 South Indian Jainism, part II, pp. 56-57. 

6 History of Indian Logic, p. 198. 

7 Bhandarkar, Report of Sanakrit Mas. 1883-84. p. 44. 
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Unnat&yu ( modern Una ) near Anahilla Patana^ It is after* 
Initiation that he oame to be known as Santisuri. He is the 
author of a long commentary on Uttaradhyayanasutra and of a 
TippanI on Tilakamahjarl of Dhanapala. Jivaviyara and Chaitya- 
vandana-Mahabhasya too are ascribed to him. Santisepa might 
have been only a novice when the commentary was written for him 
while Santisuri ( the name given to him at the time of initiation ) 
is a learned monk as seen from his commentary on Uttaradhya- 
yana which is a masterpiece of doctrinal exposition. Thirdly 
Anantavirya and Santisepa lived in the South as shown below 
while Santisuri was born and spent his life in Gujarat. Lastly 
there have been many Santisuris’^ and there is no reason why 
this very Santisuri should be selected for identity. 

It should be considered now whether the name of Santisepa 
supplies any data to settle Anantavirya 's ( No. IV ) date. There 
are some Jaina epigraphical records where the name Santisepa 
occurs. But one thing must be borne in mind that the epigra- 
phioal records are not the Census reports nor is it an inviolable 
rule that names of all authors, teachers and pupils should neces- 
sarily find place in inscriptions. However, there is an excuse. 
It is just probable, in view of the large number of Jaina inscrip- 
tions and on the unguaranteed supposition that Santisepa might 
have become a pretty famous monk in later life to attract public 
attention to the extent of his name being recorded in a grant or 
so, that we might be tempted to search his name in Jaina inscrip- 
tions. The name Santisepa enumerated along with other teachers 
in Sravana Belgola^ and Ghalya inscription* has nothing to do 
with our Santisepa as the inscriptions are of very early date. 
Then there is the Debkunda inscription * of 1088 A. C. which 
mentions one Santisepa, the pupil of Durlabhasena. There is a 

1 For full details of this ^Sntisuri, see PrabbSvaka Oarita XVI, eipe* 
oially the historical summary thereof written in Gujarati by Muni 
Kalyanavijayaji published as an introduction to the Gujarati trans- 
lation of PrabhSvaka Oarita ( Atmananda Sabha, Bhavanagar 1981 ). 

8 See Peterson Report IV, pp. cxviii etc. 

3 EO. II, No. 31. 

4 EO. V. Ohannarayapatana, No. 149. 

3 EL II, No. XVIII, . 

10 [ AnnaU, B. a R. I. ) 
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temptation to identify this Santisena with the one for whom 
PsrIksSmukhapahjika was written. Anantavirya is a South - 
Indian author as indicated by the proper names mentioned by 
him. He wrote the commentary at the request of Hirapa ( possi- 
bly Hirappa adapted to the Sanskrit sound ), who was a son of 
Vaijeya ( a palm-leaf Ms. in Laxmisena Matha Kolhapur, reads 
Vaijayya : Vaineya of the printed edition is a mistake. ) and 
Nanamba. Then Hirappa, Vaijayya and Nanamba — these names 
have decidedly a South-Indian phonetic colour, while Debkunda 
is in Northern India. So it is least possible that Anantavirya 
might write a manual for the benefit of Santisena living in 
Northern India. The data of Santisena ’s name are of no help. 
As a probable conjecture we have identified this Anantavirya 
with No. iii above. 

To conclude, Anantavirya, the commentator of Akalahka’s 
two works, is quite different from Anantavirya, the author of 
Parlksamukhapanjika. The first flourished, — say in the first 
quarter of the eighth century, — some time after Akalahka while 
the second Anantavirya is sufficiently later than PrabhScaudra 
whose Prameyakamalamartanda he summarises in his commen- 
tary and probably he flourished at the close of the eleventh 
century. Dr. Vidyabhushan’s identity of Santisuri and Ssnti- 
Mna is not acceptable. 

I am highly obliged to Pt. Jugalakishore, perhaps the highest 
living authority on Jaina chronological problems, whose notes on 
the present topic published in Anekanta have been utilised by 
me and who, at my request, sent so readily and kindly some 
references. 
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A NOTE ON TRIVIKEAMA’S DATE 
BY 

A. N. UPADHYB, M. a. 

The date of Trivikrama, the Prakrit grammarian, has been 
only a matter of conjectured The earlier limit of his date is 
quite definite as he himself says that he has reflected in his work 
the Prakrit forms of earlier authors including Hemacandra^ 
Hemacandra ( 1088-1172 A. C. ) finished his Prakrit grammar 
before 1142 A. O., when Kumarapala came to the throned As to the 
later limit Pischel points out that Kumarsvami, the son of Kolacal 
MallinStha, quotes Trivikrama both by name and anonymously 
in his commentary on Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha who was a 
contemporary of Prataparudra II ( 1295-1323 A. C. ). Aufrecht 
assumed that Mallinatha lived not earlier than 14th century. 
Hultzsch however refers Mallinatha to the end of the 15th century. 
So Kumarasvami’s reference to Trivikrama shows that Trivi- 
krama lived earlier than 15th century. Dr. Laddu has shown 
that Simharaja who utilizes Trivikrama^s sutras probably lived 
in the beginning of 14th century and ultimately he accepts the 
conjecture of Pischel that Trivikrama belonged to the 13th 
century. Keith takes exception to Simharaja s reference to the 
fourteenth century as being conjectural and adds further, ‘ it is 
possible that he is really later than Bhattoji Diksita d Dr. Gune 
would like to relegate Trivikrama to the fourteenth century 
at the latest. 

I wish to add here a fresh line of evidence which helps, to 
some extent, to put a later limit to Trivikrama's date. The evi- 
dence comes from Halebida inscription published in the latest 

1 For previous discussions on his date see, Pischel — Pkr- Gr, §38 ; Laddu 

—Annals of B. O. R. I. X, pp. 201-205 ; Gune— BhavisayattakahS in G. 
0. 8. p. 67 of the Introduction ; Keith — A History of Skr. Literature 
p. 435. 

2 Introductory verse No. 11. 

3 See Introduction to MobarSjaparSjaya in G. O. S. p. xiv et seq* 
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Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of Mysore’. The inscrip- 
tion records the death of Sakalacandra in 1236 A, 0. He was a 
student of Arhanandi-Traividyadeva and was given dlksU by 
Bahubali-Siddhantideva who was a junior co-disciple of Vlranandi- 
Siddhanta-cakravarti. This Vlranandi finished his Kanarese 
commentary on his own Acarasara in 1154 A. C.® Considering 
the above relation between Sakalacandra, Babubali and Vlranandi 
we can lake these two dates 1154-1236 as tentatively circumscrib- 
ing the life of Sakalacandra. This indicates that Arhanandi-Trai- 
vidyadeva who was the ^rufaguru of Sakalacandra flourished some 
where about the middle of the 12th century. Now Trivikrama 
tells us that Arhanandi-Traividya-Muni was his ^rufa-bharta* 

( i. e. teacher in Jain Scriptures ). And if Trivikrama s student 
life is to be put in the middle of the 12th century at the feet of 
Arhanandi-Traividyadeva he must have composed his Prakrit 
grammar, at the latest, early in the beginning of the 13th century. 
A period of fifty years is not in any way small for the Prakrit 
Grammar of Hemacandra to travel from Pattana to South India, 
considering the literary activities of itinerant Jain ascetics of the 
middle ages. Moreover, the philosophical controversy between 
Devasuri and Kumudacandra* at the court of Siddharaja, after 
giving all concession to sectarian bias with reference to florid 
colours of situations, characters and events as depicted in the 
play Mudrita-Kumudacandraprakarana^ of Yasascandra, will have 
to be accepted as a historical event. The controversy, at which 
even Hemacandra might have been present, took place in 
Pattana in 1124 A. C. and it indicates pretty well the literary 
relations between the South and Gujarat. 

1 Of the year 1929, published in 1931. Inscription No. 14, pp. 74-75 etc. 

2 See Karnataka-kavicarita, Vol. I, p. 168. 

3 Introductory verse No. 2. 

4 We are not, at present, with what little material we have, in a position 

to identify this Kumudaoandra with any of the two Kumudaoandras 
from South India— One is the teacher of MSghanandi, the author of 
SSstrasSrasamucoaya ; while the other is a pupil of one MSghanandi 
as be tells us in the colophon of his JinasarhhitS. On these two 
Kumudacandras see, KarnStakakavicaritd Vol. I, pp. 388-90 and 
392-93 ; MGM- Vol. XXI, p, 24 of the Introduction. 

5 Published in Yaiovijaya Jaina Grautbam5l5, Vol. VITT- 
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BY 

D. R Mankad, m. a. 

The Govt. Manuscripts Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Re’ 
search Institute, Poona, possesses a Ms. ( No. 41 of 1916-18 ) which 
is entered there under the title Natyasarvasvadipika. It has 
61 folios, each folio containing 10 to 11 lines. It is a paper Ms., 
appearing recent. 

I have carefully gone through this Ms., and I have found that 
it does not contain one single work, but fragments of different 
works. I shall show this by analysing the contents of the Ms. 

Folios 1-33 are orderly and coherent as far as the work they 
contain goes. 

Folios 34-47 do not seem to be a continuation of the work con- 
tained in folios 1-33. They ( 34-47 ) describe talas etc., which are 
enumerated in the contents ( prefixed to this Ms. in fol. 1-5 ) 
under the heading saptamadhaye talavidhana. But on further 
investigation of these folios it seems that they do not contain the 
text indexed here ( i. e in folios 1-5 ), for though they show the 
portions noted in the contents, there are remarkable discrepancies 
between the text as preserved in these folios and the contents. 
These folios discuss Mandala, sthana ( both these are not found 
in the contents ) talapranas, kalalaksana, margalak^na ( which 
has 16 divisions here while the contents note 16 divisions under 
margapurana bhedah ). Then these folios sub-divide kriya etc. 
in the details of which there are striking differences. 


kriyS. 

these folios 

8 

contents 

16 

anga 

5 

6 

graha 

4 

6 

jati 

4 

5 

lay a 

3 

4 

yati 

3 

6 

prast&ra .,r 

4 

. 4 
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Than there are named 71 tSlas, their laghugurunirnaja, sam- 
kir^at&las ( at the end of which occurs kohalamate saihkirnaj&ti- 
talSn ), sladlnam laghugurunirnaya, astaYidhan&yik&, and daiia- 
yidhaoumbana ( which does not occur in the contents ). 

I, therefore, belieye that folios 34‘-47 do not preserve the same 
work as contained in folios 1-33. 

Fol. 46-47 contain some fragment giving instructions for the 
commencement of the drama, which has no place in the contents 

Fol. 48^ begins oitradhjaya of the present Bharatanatyasastra, 
with, however, verses 74, 75a, 78, 85-131 ( of the printed text as 
in Nirnayasagsra edition ) missing here. This brings the Ms. to 
fol. 51a, where the following note is found s iti bharatlyoktaoitra- 
bhinayah samSptah. 

Fol. 51a to 58 have a description of hastas, mostly asamyuta, 
the treatment of which is not identical with Bharata’s, though 
similar to his- Fol. 58 to 61 give definitions of the viniyoga of 
asamyuta hands, which, too, do not tally with Bharata’s, though 
following it in general. 

Moreover, fol. 1-33 regularly give colophons to different 
Adhyayas, but the remaining folios have no such colophons. 

For all these reasons I believe that this Ms. contains fragments 
of different works. 

Now I shall try to identify the work contained ii: folios 
1-33. The contents which occupy fol. 1-5 end with the 
remark, ‘ etatparyantam adibharatasastram, asya granthasya 
nama n&tyasarvasvadlpikS. ' I should note, here, that ac- 
cording to the contents, this work has five skaihdhas, each 
divided in several adhySyas and each adhy&ya in several 
prakarnas, total number of adhySyas being 32 and that of 
prakaranas being 221. And the folios 6-33 contain the first 
adhyfiya almost intact and two adhySyas of the second skandha. 
Remaining portion of the work is missing here. The introductory 
portion in the beginning of the first adhySya of the first skandha 
liM a remark • vySkartumadibharatam sphutamSrabhftmi. This 
pretetory adhyftya. which also enumerates in verse form the 
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contents of the work, substantially agreeing with the contents 
noted in folios 1-5, occupies folios 6-11. This first adhyiya 
shows a mixture of prose and verses. 

In spite of the clear mention at the end of the contents — asya 
granthasya nama natyasarvasvadipika — I doubt that folios 11-13 
contain the first chapter of Adibharata itself. My reasons 
are stated below. But before I attempt at giving these reasons, I 
shall note the colophons to different adhySyas contained in these 
folios. 

iti srl adibharatasSstre samsvayaskandhe natyasarvasvadlpi- 
kiyam sabhoddharaperanyantastaprakaranam nSma dvitlyo’dhyfi- 
yah. 

Colophon to the third adhyaya also has the same ... idibharate 
samavayaskandhe natyasarvasvadlpikayam ... 

Fourth adhyaya is missing in these folios, and the fifth has 
the following colophon • 

ittham racito'fcra bharate mahapancamastvftndhravaeordhva- 
vihito budhenatha athaya (?) varonvedapadassatlko (?) hi rftja 
narayanasiddhasivayoginathena samamanvayapadena ramyara 
hi ( ? ) iti pancamassargah. 

Sixth adhyaya ends with this colophon 

narSyanah siddhaMvasrlranianandayogirajena 

racito bharatosasthoMhyayasca svayapadarthapattlki ( ? ) 
narSyanasiddhasivaramanandayogirajaviracite adibharate natya- 
nftty&nga samagryadihastadidevat&m saptaprakarananirupapam 
nftma sastho’dhSyah. 

Here ends the samaviyaskandha and begins the siksi- 
skandha, colophons to the first and the second adhySyas of which 
are, mutatiB mutandis the same as seen at the end of the first and 
second adhySyas of the samavayaskandha. 

Apparent conclusion, from the above colophons and the 
introductory remark - vyakartum&dibharatam sphutamSrabh&mi— 
would be that the present folios must contain N^tyasarvaeva- 
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dlpik& of BSmlLnaDda YogirSja, which in its turn should be a 
commentary on Adibharata. But the title N^tyasarvaByadlpiks. 
suggests the existence of a work named Natyasarvasva on which 
it may have commented. This is supported by the fact that 
these folios have a double copy of folios 12-14, of which one 
continues the present work, while the other one bears a marginal 
caption Nstyasarvasvam. I, therefore, take these two, out-of- 
place folios to contain a fragment of Natyasarvasvam, the com- 
mentary on which was probably designated as Natyasarvasva- 
dlpika. 

Now the text preserved in folios 1-33 shows peculiar chara- 
cteristics for a commentary \ It runs in Anustup metre, varied 
very rarely, by other metres. It does not quote any other author. 
It does not give tika or anvayapada. A commentary is usually 
expected to show all these characteristics. In fact, apart from 
the colophons and the contents which mention Natyasarvasva- 
dlpika, there is no internal indication to show that these folios 
contain NStyasarvasvadlpika. On a careful consideration of the 
text, I doubt that these folios contain Adibharata. My reasons 
are ^ 

( 1 ) Colophon to the sixth adhySya of the Samavayaskandha, 
clearly takes this work to be Adibharata, though I am not pre- 
pared to stress this point too much, for the obvious reason that 
this and the colophon to the fifth adhySya .are in direct conflict 
with the remaining colophons. 

( 2 ) The portion in these folios exhibit a running style, much 
similar to our printed Bharatanatyasastra, and a confident treat- 
ment of the subjects, which may be seen in an authoritative work. 

(3) Mr. Manamohan Ghose has during the course of an 
article,^ drawn our attention to the quotations from Adibharata 
found in R&ghavabhatta’s commentary to S&kuntala. He has 
given passages quoted under the name of Adibharata by Bftghava- 

1 Following information is found in the Ms. : IhEriMHQrHif: \ 

"mm- ti srgJiRi 

( 8, L i-8 ). 

% 8ee Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1980, p. ^2. 
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bhatta under three heads : ( 1 ; those that are found in the 
present Bharatanatyas^stra, ( 2 ) those that have parallels in it 
and ( S ) those that are not seen there. Under ( 2 ) is quoted the 
following passage •* 




srf^ 131 f^rf I \ 

*9 .a 


WJ?'^T73?T3T: I 

(?) fTWfWrrfTT (?) I 

Sakuntala, Nir. S. p. 9. 


Following is the parallel passage found in the present NS. 
^T^fhirHfffnSNr iT««T?«rT 1 


5 ^: ^IHTi I 
^«T«lT5n ^rf&^r: I 
%5T»TrTif5r'inT^: ^^r%5^'5=5r?ioiT: i 
^gUTWT^T^rr^r i 

( sni'vq^ ) i 

NS. KM. XXVII, 47-50. 


Now compare the following almost identical passage found in 
the text contained in these folios ( fol. 13® line 2-6 ) •• 


3tR«iR^^tr^»?inTT i 

WWWT- fnWJTT: tj: I 


ftswRfNwT! i 
WT«rf ^w*rnT5m?ft^'*r^^^oiT: i 


I have not been able to trace any other quotation given by- 
Mr. M. Qhose; and though the text as preserved here runs only 
upto the middle of the second skandha (’out of the five skandhas ), 
I am not prepared to say that all these references noted by Mr. 

II I ABa*ta.B,o.E.I.J 
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M. Ghose under ( 1 ), ( 2 ) and ( 3 ), would be found in the 
remaining portions of the text s for, the references recorded by Mr. 
■M. Ghose show that the work Adibharata as understood by 
R&ghavabhatta treated among other things of avasthag, sarhdhis 
etc., while Adibharata as noted in these folios cannot possibly 
treat of any such topic, as, it remarks ( fol. 10a, 1. 6*10 ) •• 

I 

^:«rT!rTrrT i 

srnnir h u^rr hr i 
jrrfifKRT ^ ^ ft i 

dwi^iayw s^t»t srctr i 

This quotation apparently believes that Natakas and other 
varieties of rupaka have no place in this text, which should have 
treated of nrtta, and nrtya but not natya, ( as understood by Dasa- 
rupakam ). This is completely borne out by the contents noted 
in folios 1-5, where no rupakaprakara or no other matter usually 
found in our nStyasastra works, occurs, and which expressly states 
- etatparyantam adibharatasastram. Evidently, this contradic- 
tory nature - that one passage quoted under Adibharata and not 
found in our printed NS., should be seen here and that other 
passages quoted under Adibharata have no apparent place in this 
work - may stop us from taking this fragment to represent Adi- 
bharata. But I cannot be positive. My whole object is to 
collect data and to leave the question about the identity of the 
work open. 

( 4 ) That these folios do not contain NstyasarvasvadIpikS is 
borne out by another line of argument. I have already noted 
that as far as the general style of the work contained herein is 
concerned, it represents a flowing epic style, free from any prose 
or poetic explanations. And though it is difficult to determine 
the connection between Adibharata and Natyasarvasvadlpikft, 
I put the following before the readers •• folios 12-14 are found 
twice in this Ms., and those that are out of place, show that they 
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treat of tfilas. Also folios 34-47 contain a treatment of t&las as 
noted above ; but both these portions are not the same as detailed 
in the contents. Now both these portions - the additional folios 
12-14 and folios 37-47 - begin with the following benedictory 
sUnza : 

Visnum lokagurum pranamya Mrasa sanm&rgasaihdariakem 
klrtiprltikaram janasya laghuna kalena kamapradam 
sevyam sadyatibhih dbrtaplutapadam nyasottalokatrayam 
tftlanarh kathayami laksanamaham purvoktasastrakramfit 

In spite of this identical benedictory stanza, the matter seen 
at both these places, though treating of talas, is different, one pro- 
bably representing NStyasarvasva and the other, the dIpika there- 
on. My reason for so saying is that the additional folios 12-14, 
which contain the stanza as well as the talalaksaua, bear a 
marginal caption - Natyasarvasvam - , which, therefore, may 
represent that work. Folios 34-47 bear a marginal caption - 
hastadhyaya - which is obviously wrong as they treat of talas 
only. From the style of these folios ( 34-37 ) one can say that 
they may represent the dIpika, for there are found prose ezplana* 
tions, quotations from other works on the same subject etc., which 
are the usual indications of a commentary. 

It is on these grounds that I doubt folios 1-33 to contain a 
portion of Adibharata, or, at least, to show a new light on the 
question of Adibharata. 
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VII 

A MANUSCRIPT OF SAMGITARAGAKALPADRUMA 
AND ITS PROBABLE DATE 


Aufrecht mentions in the Catalogus Catalogorum only one 
Ms. of a work on music under the title This is 

“ Bd. 980 which is the same as No. 980 of 1887-91 of the Govt. 
Mss. Library at the B. 0. R. Institute, ^he Ms. consists of 31 
folios and is incomplete. Folios 1 tp^ 9 which comprise one 
chapter of the manuscript may possiblj^ have been a later inter- 
polation based on the 3rd chapter of tbe Baihgi’-aratnakara. This 
chapter commences with the foliowiug bte.tcmc nt indicating that 
the material has been borrowed frorA the h’amgltaratnakara : — 


w.s)w ?r<irxr ^^cTTr^nEt.’' On folio 9 w* 
get the following colophon of thi^i Chapter • — 

) stfir?TTfi[>nT( WT5TTi^ #rfTfnr?5Tr^ sraSh#. 

^Wf«TT«rt( ^rfhr^^Hnrr ) sn^ekremr: ii ii ” 

*0 


After this some-what ertraneous matter the real beginning of 
the Saihgltakalpadruma is indicated by the following lines 


; iw i <' n <Hgn^wilnV 

*fWT *TWt^ I Tm^?«T?nPt II 


1 


‘ UTOITR ” appears to be an honorific title of f 
borne out by the line 


This is 


There does not seem to be any necessity to suppose that the 
expression •* taken entirely in the 

metaphorical sense, for we have such combinations as 
to justify the conclusion that ia honorific title affixed to thf 

name fwrpTf 
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In the above quotations the scribe appears to have confounded 
the epithet with sqro^. The correct epithet appears to 

have been as is clear from the following verses which tell 

us that the author’s name was He was the son of 

( or ) and grandson of The family name appears 

to have been — 

Folio 10 — “ 

Tmi-'Tiw Jrm ifi jf«f ?irTf II ” 

On folio 18, another chapter appears to commence with the 
same and as on folio 9. Subsequent matter of 

this new chapter appears to have been interspersed with verses 
which already appear in the previous chapter. However, the 
new chapter does not look like being a mere duplicate of the old 
one. Another colophon appears on fol. 37 : — 

“ ?fiT ftoiTH? <sf i e»« g . 

After this colophon begins sraTwriU which is introduced with 

and 

^n^Rt tgtT i ”. The available portion of 

this incomplete fTRynsnir is covered up by folios 27 to 31. 

The Ms. mentions among other references the following 
authors and works ^ — 

( 1 ) ( fol. 12, 20, 28 ) ; ( 2 ) ^fUTTOi ( fol. 28 ) ; ( 3 ) smT- 

’WR ( fol. 22 ) ; ( 4 ) ^TRtfrftTr ( fol. 10, 20 ) ; ( 5 ) gRRORWR ( fol. 
10 ) ; ( 6 ) ( fol. 22 ) ; ( 7 ) .{ fol. 10) ; ( 8 ) 

R»mfT{fol. 22); (9) wf^iT ( fol. 28 ) ; (10) VHX^ (fol. 28); 
( 11 ) ( fol. 10, 27 ) ; fgwjiTm ( fol. 10, 19 ) ; ( 12 ) 

(fol.lO); ( 13 ) ( fol. 28 ) ; (14) ( fol 10); 

( 15 ) ^iTRUTwr ( fol. 10, 19 ) ; ( 16 ) giftRntnm ( fol. 10 ) ' ; ( 17 ) 

1. Journ, Andhra His. Res. Society — Vol. HI, 2, 3, 4. — 

p. 205 — - “ ^eWTrT^TRnroT, ^ century by NSrffyapa of 

the G9hga family ” 

p. 206 — About A. D, 1750 NSrByapadeva issued five 

phapters eto. ” 
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( fol. 10, 22 ) ; ( 18 ) ( fol. 10 ) ( 19 ) 

(fol. 19); (20) (fol. 19, 20); (21) 

( fol. 21) ; ( 22 ) (fol. 22), which may be the work by /^RUiT 

quoted in ^TTfRTmnr of the Narayana of the family ; ( 28 ) 
( fol. 22 ) mentioned in of Raghunatha of Tan- 

jore about 1620 A. D. ( JAHRS. Ill, 2, 3. 4 p. 204 ) ; ( 24 ) ^Rfirn-%(%)5 
( fol. 22 ) ; ( 25 ) ( fol. 22 ) ; ( 26 ) ( fol. 27 ) ; 

( 27 ) ( fol. 10 ) ; ( 28 ) ( fol 22 ). 

In the above list of references, the references to ^^fnfRFRTor 
and prove that the present work is a late compilation 

from many works on Sarhglta referred to by the author. The 
chronology of many of these works is uncertain. We can, how- 
ever, fix the probable time of this compilation from the mention 
of ’H^flrrr<^TR3TIfT on fol. 22. The approximate time of the work as 
fixed by Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar ’ is the latter half of the 17th 
century ( A. D. 1650 to 1700 a. d. ). As Samgitaparijata has not 
been much made use of in the present compilation it must have 
been a somewhat fresh work at the time. Perhaps it attained 
importance later and was translated into Persian in A. D. 1724. 
The reference to the ^»fr?T5!TTPTtrr on fol. 10, if it has reference to 
a work of that name by in five chapters issued about 

A. D. 1750 still takes the date of composition of the Samgilaraga- 
kilpadruma to a period immediately following A. D. 1750. If the 
dates of the and the as fixed above are 

regarded as correct we can assign the of 

fTirFI7*R to a period between 1760 A, J). and 1800 A, Z). 


1. Vide his article on “ Ancient Hindu Music ”, lA. XLI ( 1912 ), p. 160 — 
A\\6bB.Ws Samgtta-parijata — This work was translated into 

Persian in the year 1137 A. H. or A, D. 1724 this work 

represents a later stage in the development of Music than the last 
treatise, and 1 have assigned it, therefore, to the latter half of the 
17th century approximately.” 

JAHRS - III, 2, 3, 4 - p. 206. 
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R AS AVI LAS A. OF BHUDEVA SUKLA AND ITS 
PROBABLE DATE — ABOUT A. D, 1550 

Dr. S. K. De mentions Kasa-vlld,sa^ of Bhudeva Sukla among 
minor works on alamkara literature and remarks that he “ belongs 
to the 16th century. The following evidence not only cor- 
roborates Dr. De’s remarks but enables us to fii the probable 
date of Rasa-vildsa, On an examination of the two Mss.^‘ 
of the work in the Govt. Mss. Library in the B, 0. R, Institute, 
I find that Bhudeva Sukla quotes'^ horn ^rlvalsaldnchana, who is 
evidently the commentator of Mammata. As regards the date of 
^rwatmldflchana Dr. De obeerves^ that he “ cannot be earlier than 
the 14th century^’ but “ is earlier than the 17th century, being 
quoted by Kamalakara ( 1612 A. D. ) and Jagannatha These 
remarks, however, are not sufficient to enable us to fix the 
probable date of Rasavildha. Mr. P. V. Kane refers^ in his 
History of Alamkara Literature, to a Ms. of the Kavya- 
parlksa of Srivatsalahchana which is dated 1550 A. D. This 
date proves that Srivatsalanchana must have written his 
Kairyaparlksa before 1550 A. D. The Kavyapariksa is an “inde- 
pendent work by Srivatgalanchana which deals with the general 
characteristics of poetry and follows in the main the teachings of 
Mammata The facts that ( i ) Rasavilasa quotes from Srlvatsa- 
lanchana^s work^ and that (ii) there is a Ms. of one of Srivatsa^s 
works dated 1550 A. D. lead us to infer that Rasavilasa is a 
work written about A. D. 1550. We may, therefore, fix A. D. 1550 
as the probable date of Easa-vildm of Bhudeva Sukla. 

1. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, I, p. 305. 

8. No. 594 of 1887-91 and No. 337 of 1884-86. 

3. Ms. No. 337 of 1884-86, folio 3 — “ fTfife I 

4. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 178. 

5. SShityadarpapa, 2nd edition, 1923, Introduction, ( Index of Works ), 
p. OLXV — No. 187-. 

6. The verse quoted above may be either from KavyaparlkiU or from bis 
commentary on Mammafa's Ktlvyapr aktiia, I have not identified it. 



IX 

A COMMENTARY ON THE KUMAR A-SAMBHAVA, BY 

haricaranadasa, called devasena and its 

PROBABLE DATE — Between 1630 AND 1680 A. D. 

Aufreobt ' records only one Ms. of a commentary by Hari- 
caranad&sa called Devasena, viz. “ Peters 1. 114 This Ms. is 
the same as No- 37 of A. 1882-83 in tbe Govt, Mss. Library at the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona. The commentary is for cantos I and II 
only. In the colophon of Canto I on folio 14, as also in the 
colophon for Canto II on the last folio 24 we are told that the 
commentary was composed by who is also styled 

in tbe let colophon as ‘ ’ - an epithet which is 

only a paraphrase of the author’s name That the Author 

was a devotee of Hari is clear from the following stanzas at 
the beginning of the Ms. =— 

u ? ii 

srrir sm sn8f ^ vmf ni# stnV; i 

fWHW ffttrm II ^ II ” 

Among authors and works referred to in the commentary the 
following are to be noted : — smf: ( fols. 1, 2, 3 ) : fw: ( fols- 1, 2, 6, 
11, 12, 16, 18, 21, 24 j ; TTPnWHmR ( fol. 1 ) ; ) 

( fol. 2 ) ; ( fol. 4 ) ; fw: ( fols. 5. 6, 10 ) ; ( fol. 7 )- 

These references clearly show that it is not a very old com- 
mentary. In particular the following reference to 
enables us to hz us one terminus for the date of the commentary : 

3Tf?Tar it: sn; ” etc. 

The above comment has reference to the commentary* of 
Bh&nu Diksita alias Ram&srama on the following line of verse 21 
in the Amarakosa ( First Eapda ) : — 

“ *f rmr mrJBT'SPs ^ i ” 

l. Catalogus Catalogorum, i, 110 b. 

8. Amarakoia 'with oommantary VakyssudhS or RSmBiraml of BhBnuji 
DIkfita. Boa of Bbattoji Diksita ( Niroarasagac Fraas, Bombay, 1915 ), 
p.W. 
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This identification proves that the present commentary was 
composed after the commentary of Bhanu Diksita on the Amara- 
koSa. BhSnu Diksita or EamSirama was the son of Bhattoji 
Diksita, whose date is about A. D. 1630.^ Satvaraja, a disciple of 
Rama^rama wrote in 1641 A. D.* We may, therefore, conclude 
from these facts that Bhanu Diksita flourished between A. D. 1630 
and 1641 and as Haricaranadasa refers to Bhanuji Diksita^s com- 
mentary on the Amarakosa in his present commentary Devasena 
we must suppose that the latter was composed after 164i A. D, 

Another limit to the above date may be furnished by the 
following facts, if the underlying identity of authorship presumed 
by us is correct : Haraprasada Shastri describes a work called 

J his Notices of Sanskrit Mssf It is ascribed to one 
and is in Bengali characters. Its subject is mentioned as 
The Ms is dated Saka 160^ ( = A. D. 1680). The 
name appears to have a Bengali tinge about it and if 

he is identical with the who composed the as 

I presume him to be, we may be justified in the inference that 
the commentary Devasena of Haricaranadasa was composed between 
A. D, lf^41 and 1680 or towards the middle of the llth century. 


1. Syattmi of Sanskrit Grammar by 8. K. BeWftlkaf, Foona, 1915, p. 47. 

2. Ibid, p. 48 — Oenealogioal table. 

3. Second Series, Vol. 1, 1900, p. 90— Ms No. 95. 

M I Anaels, B. a B. I. ] 


EXACT DATE OF NAUKA OF GANGARAMA JADI 
( Com. on the Rasatarangini of Bhanudatta ) 

— 1742 A. D. 

Dr. S. K. De states' that the commentary Nauka by GahgSlr&ma 
JadI on the Rasatarangini of BhSnudatta is “ dated in 1732 A. D. " 
In another place® he remarks that Gahgarama JadI “belongs to 
the second quarter of the 18th century I am not aware of the 
evidence on which Dr. De bases these statements. Presumably, 
however, it refers to the chronogram given by the author of the 
commentary at the end of the work. In a Ms.’* of this commentary 
in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. 0. R. Institute the relevant 
verses containing the chronogram run as under : — 

ii \ ii 

HT^tTiTTf%SIW> I 

ii vs ii ” 

Now the chronogram ( JTf , H*T, ) is equal to the figures 
9, 9,7,1, which when read in the inverse order give us Samvat 1799 
as the date of compilation of the work. In fact the figures 1799 
are actually to be found in the Ms. as shown in the above verse- 
The date of NaukS. as based on the above chronogram is A. D. 
1742 and not 1732 as stated by Dr. De, I am not sure if “ 1732 ” 
is a misprint for “ 1742 ’’ in Dr. De’s book under reference. In 
the Errata at the end of Dr. De’s book this date is not corrected, 
in case it is a misprint. 


1, Sanskrit Poetics^ Vol. I, p. 253, 

2, Ibid, p. 291. 

3, No. ns of 1919-24, 
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MYSTERY OF THE MAHABHARATA, VOL. I, BY N. V. 
THADANI, Published by BHARAT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Karachi 

It is one thing to conceive an idea, and quite another to work 
it out thoroughly. Even in the ordinary routine of daily life, 
scores of ideas crowd an imaginative head, but almost all — if not 
ALL — as readily disappear to give place to different new-comers. 
A few, perchance, do cling to their place of birth, with a hope of 
growth and their final appearance, in full concrete form in the 
outer world of existence. Of these lingering few, one or two 
sufficiently force themselves, and compel the person to work. 
But even these, after a little of actual labour, tire the person, and 
he throws away the task half-done, growing despondent of the 
drudgery attaching thereto. So, to work out an idea completely, 
is, in itself, a matter of no small credit to the worker. The 
world may or may not appreciate and accept his work, but 
he is there all the while silently drudging on at his self- 
imposed task. 

Prof. Thadani^s is a labour of this type. One can easily con- 
ceive the illimitable patience that the learned author had to 
practise, in systematically working out his problem and bringing 
it out in the form of a book, the first volume of which, has only 
recently been presented to the public, and the second, as the 
author promises, is to follow shortly. The real explanation of the 
mystery of the MahabhSrata, is, we learn from the preface, to 
appear In the forth-coming second volume ; and the Introduction 
only supplies us an outline of what it is to be. The first volume 
of the work, as it were, is meant to prepare us for the reading of 
the second, and explains the thesis of the author, as far as the 
Vedas are concerned — or, more properly, in au thorns own words 
in the preface, — “ the first volume ends with the Gods of the 
Vedas ** ; and yet, this alone covers no less than 500 pages ! ! 
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The origin of the work, as stated by the author, in the begin- 
ning of the Introduction, lay in “ the idea of the MBh. as a great 
picture of a great Philosophy of life,'* occurring to him ‘‘al- 
most like a dream But the dream ^was not allowed to pass 
unnoticed. He “ pursued it for nearly eight years,** and we have 
as the result, the work under review. 

So, Prof. Thadani has worked his interpretations, apparently, 
from the Great Epic back to the Vedas, though the actual pre- 
sentation of the theme, as we gather from the volume in hand, Is 
to be quite the reverse. Howsoever that be, the new Idea has 
been placed before the reader in all the details, and to follow 
them in the proper spirit, he is, to start with, asked by the author 
to forget what we have, so long learnt to think of our sacred 
literature, especially about the MBh., that it is a history 
‘itihasa* — giving the story of the great fight on the Kuruksetra, 
To put it in the author ‘s own words * the Sacred books ... deal 
with the one problem of all problems — the truth of the life con- 
ceived in various ways. ... And all this can be demonstrated by 
means of the ancient method of interpretation, based on the 
analysis- of words and names. The author, in the present 
work, has, according to this ancient method, dealt with only the 
Vedas and the MBh.’\ but, believing that “ no student of the 
original work of the Hindus can lightly dismiss this interpreta- 
tion,’' Prof. Thadani has asked others to volunteer their assistance 
in this huge work initiated by him, as, “ the principal Sanskrit 
works will all require a new intepretation ; not only in mass, but 
in data." 

Modern Oriental scholarship of the Europeans, followed by 
Indians, has, for more than the last half century, put all the 
ancient Hindu literature, to a minute scrutiny, and gleaned 
historical facts pertaining to the Indian people. Thus, apart from 
the philosophy contained therein, we have before us a connected 
real story of the Vedic people, how they actually lived and fared, 
where they came from, who the Dasyus were whom they had to 
fight with, and so on. The MBh. being understood to be an 
* itib&ea ’ — history — first, is naturally read in that light, and we 
weep at the lameiiLtations of the grieved there, jump? with th^ fiw 
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in Bhima, look with awe upon Bhisma and Drona — in short, we 
treat the Pandavas, the Kauravas, nay, even Sri Krsna, as rial 
human beings, who like us, had their span of life in the mortal 
world, shared the joys and sorrows as we do even now, and.^ so 
our hearts respond in sympathy towards whatever they say or 
do, — and now we are asked to turn to the ancient method of 
interpretation and treat the Epic story as an allegory depicting 
the contest between the different systems of thought, such as 
Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, etc. 

This, of course, with regard to what an ordinary reader would 
say ; but the fact is, there are really very few people, who would 
readily pick up and follow any thing beyond the beaten path. 
And still, Prof. Thadanis work has an interest and importance 
in the light referred to above. 

It would be interesting to note here, that there have been 
a few scholars — although only a few — who have been 
in the field that Prof. Thadani has entered, putting 
forth the hypothesis that the whole, or a part of the Great 
Epic is an allegory, and Prof. Winternitz, in reviewing Mr. 
Dahlmann’s Mahabharata, has conveniently summed up all. 
Beferring to Mr. Dahlmann’s hypothesis that “ the marriage of 
the five Pfindavas with DraupadI, the embodiment of the goddess 
Sri, is nothing but a symbolical representation of the joint posses- 
sion of the common property belonging to the undivided family'*, 
the great MBh. Scholar goes on • “ What Th. Goldstucker objects 
against Lassen’s allegorical explanation of the polyandric 
marriage of Draupadi, holds good against all similar expla- 
nations, such as M. Bergaigne's mythical, and Mr. Dahl- 
mann’s symbolical explanation.** “Either polyandry existed 
as an institution when this allegory was made — in that 
case there is no ground for considering a polyandric mar- 
riage as an improbable event in the history of the Fandavas 
themselves — or it as little existed in their time as in the 
later history of India. In that case however^ it would have offended 
the national sentiment, and no allegory of this kind could have entered 

a poeVs mind, or obtained currency i*' “epic tradition in the 

mputb of the people was tgo strong to allow this essential f^n4 
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curious feature in the life of its heroes, to be changed, and 
lastly, “ from every point of view the story of DraupadI 
and the five Pandavas has to be regarded as an ancient 
tradition illustrating an actual state of society, and in that sense 
as a “ red piece of history and certainly not ( as Mr. Dahlmann 
thinks ) an invention of some teacher of law, who wanted^to 
illustrate his legal theories by a fanciful symbolical marriage 
of five men ... Everybody ... will agree ... that the MBh. could 
never have become the national epic of India, if it had been 
merely an illustration of Dharmasastra with all its legal anti- 
quities.^’ 

To return to the volume in hand, a glance at the contents 
would give us a fair idea of what the work aims at 5 but before 
proceeding in that line it would be better to peep into the Intro- 
duction, where the author starts with “ As it is in the cell, so it 
is in the Brahmanda ”, as the sole basis for his interpretation : 
'* According to this idea, the Sanskrit language itself is conceived 
as a picture of the Brahmanda, reproducing by means of its vowels 

m 

and consonants, general structure, saihdhi rules and grammatical 
forms, the idea of the nucleus, cytoplasm, centrosomes and chro- 
mosomes of the cel], and the form, action and interaction of its 
constituent parts ; so that each expression, word or letter might 
be the mirror of a great science, a great philosophy, and a 
great religion all united together in one Truth. ■’ This has been 
explained at great length in the major portion of this volume, — 
the cell ( ch. Ill ), the Golden Egg, or the Brahmanda ( ch. IV ), 
physical science as found in our literature, ( ch. V ), the origin 
and character of Sanskrit ( ch. VI ) ; and it is in ch. VII that we 
come across the method of interpretation, as put forth by the 
author, and with authority too, to back him. 

Without going into details, which form the lot of the student 
and reader, and not of the reviewer, a few interesting interpreta- 
tions may be given = Kala, analysed according to the ecliptic 
method, denotes the cycle of Buddhi or the Sun completed in 
Prakritic Ether ; similarly Gaja denotes the' relation of Furusic 
Prtikritic Eth^r, 
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Karna, of the Mahabharata which latter, is “ great treatise on 
the subject matter of Breath or Prana " represents all seed, the 
essence of vegetable kingdom or the vegetable kingdom itself ; 
while KuntI, analysed into Kum and ti, gives the meaning Earth 
for the former, and iti, meaning, ‘that is to say’ for the latter part 
of the word. So that we have Kunti standing for the Earth, a 
meaning further strengthened by her other name Prtha, identical 
with PrthivI, the Earth. According to the author, the Pandavas 
of whom, Arjuna, like Indra, stands for Heart-energy, likewise, 
represent the animal kingdom ; “ and as our planet consists of all 
the five elements and is characterised by the energy of the Sun 
and the moon, both the kingdoms of life are conceived as born 
of her. " 

I purposely desist from making any reference to the author’s 
different interpretations regarding the characters and their 
activities in the Mahabharata, given with some detail in his 
Introduction, as, according to the promise of the author himself, 
his second volume mainly deals with the Great Epic, and it 
would be but right to look into the real mystery of the MahS*' 
bharata when we have that promised volume in hand. 


S. N. TADPATBIKAR 



THE MAHABHARATA, critically edited by P. P. S, SasTRI, 
Vol. I, Parts 1 & 2. published by V. Ramaswami Sastrulu 
& Sons, Madras 

Among India’s glorious literary heritage the Mahabharafr^a, the 
great Epic of India, as Professor E. W. Hopkins styled it, occupieB 
a foremost place as a finished piece of literary composition, a 
superb didactic work and as the accredited source of ancient 
historical tradition. The materials which it contains being 
invaluable to the students of history and philosophy, not to speak 
of literature, have compelled the International School of Oriental 
Scholars to focus their attention on the get up of a really critical 
edition based on almost all available manuscripts so as to make it 
a complete whole. Such an edition of rare value has been 
undestaken by the well known Oriental Institute of India, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona. 

Coming nearer home the Kumbhakonam edition of the 
Mahabharata, which we hear is out of print, supplied the longfelt 
need for a book of that kind in the south of India. There is still 
the need for handy volumes of the Mah&bhSrata which will be 
easily portable and can be handled with ease for ready reference. 
This is now satisfied by the enterprising publishing firm of 
Madras, Messrs* V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons, 292, Esplanade, 
Madras. It has been decided to publish the full work in a series 
of volumes, of which two parts are already out. They are 
edited by Professor P* P. S. Sastri of the Presidency College, Madras. 
There is clear evidence of the great care bestowed by Porf. Sastri 
in editing this work. This seems to be an endeavour to bring out 
a south Indian recension of the Mahabh&rata and to this extent the 
learned editor has utilised five important manuscripts. From 
what one can gather from the two parts before us, there is no 
doubt that the work will be accorded a popular welcome and will 
be an invaluable and useful, addition to the editions already in the 
market. The value of the work is very much enhanced by a table 
of contents giving a running summary of important incidents 
and an index indispensable to research scholars. 


V, R. R. DIK8HITAB 



FRANAYAMA ( PART I ) BY SWAMI KUVALAYANANDA, 
Published by Kaivalyadhama — Lonaola, priced at Rs. 2-8, 
Pp. 156. 

In ancient India our ancestors built up a civilisation peculiar 
to this country. Their main efforts were concentrated on the 
attainment of the highest perfection and “liberation^* of the 
human soul. By itself it was the most laudable aim. The 
individual soul is a part of the universal soul. This realisation 
of unity or ^oneness of the Jlvatman with Paramatman had to be 
realised. For this purpose they evolved a highly elaborate system 
of Yoga, consisting of physical and psychical pro.’esses which 
would help the individual to discover his inner essence and thus 
get absorbed in the Supreme. Life was not so complicated then, 
so the individual could spend the greater part of it in the reali- 
sation of this aim. Detailed treatises were compiled for the 
guidance of the seekers after this Truth. But the political 
upheavals, that history records, put this wonderful education and 
training in the background. During the Muslim rule even the 
study of Sanskrit became a clandestine affair. Most of the 
Sanskrit literature became extinct. In modern times the in- 
dividual has become so much absorbed in political and economic 
struggle that he has almost forgotten that he has a soul. Even 
the body, the vehicle of the soul is neglected. This is due to the 
all-pervading influence of western civilisation. Darwin, the 
greatest scientist of the age, gave us the theory of the evolution 
of the species. Herbert Spencer developed the idea. But no one 
has paid the slightest attention to the evolution of the mind and 
the soul, which are the real powers behind the body. But now a 
reaction is setting in. Indians, specially, are now realising that 
the time has come for them to pay attention to their souls the 
only thing that belongs to them and which no one can take away 
from them. We might reasonably and proudly call it the renais- 
sance of the Indian thought — Rainakrishna and Vivekananda 
set in ball rolling. ‘Now the task has been seriously taken up by 
Mr. Gune, better known as Swami Kuvalayananda. 

13 [ Annals. B. O. 1 ]. 
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Fop reviving what is best in the Indian civilisation he is tb« 
most suited person, with his high education, love of truth, honesty 
of purpose, respect for learning, devotion to humanity and an 
utter di:^^egarfi of ^naterialism. The only reward that he possibly 
expects for i .o efurts and labour is the satisfaction that he has 
been of some service to his fellow human beings. He is trying to 
spread this knowledge among as many people as he possibly can. 
With this end in view he has started a quarterly Journal under 
the name of Yoga-MImSmsa, in which are embodied the results of 
his research work in this subject. The book under review is one 
of the popular series intended for laymen, who want to start 
physical exercises which would have the way for spiritual 
advancement. It might come to that or might not. By itself the 
course of physical culture given herein is a great boon to 
humanity. 

The most prevalent human ailmentf?, which are the curses 
of the modern civilisation are ( 1 ) tuberculosis, (2) digestive 
disorders and ( 3 ) nervous troubles. Other diseases take their 
source from them. 

Tuberculosis is the result of living in crowded towns. In 
modern times an open air life has become almost imposssible. 
Even outdoor exercise has become a luxury. The lungs do 
not get enough of Oxygen and hence are weakened. This leads 
to the deadly disease, from which the mortality is very high in 
India and in the west. The respiratory organs require a great 
deal of Oxygen taken from fresh air to ward off these dangers 
to health. PranSyama supplies the requisite amount of Oxygen 
to the lungs, which keeps them in perfect condition. Proper 
respiration can be admirably secured by the exercises that go 
under the names of Ujjayi — Kapalbhati and Bhastriks, so well 
described in this book. 

The disorders of the digestive organs are caused by sedentary 
work, lack of proper exercise and unwholesome food. This leads 
to the commonest trouble of constipation. In its turn it gives 
birth to various grave ailments. Perhaps it would be true to say 
that more than half of the troubles that human body suffers from, 
arise from the disorder of the stomach. Certain exercises des- 
oribed berebin^ specially Eapalbhati and Bbastrika, give ibf 
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much needed exercise to the abdominal muscles. The Colon gets 
the necessary pressure to evacuate itself. The bowels are thus 
made to move freely. This tends to keep the digestive system in 
perfect condition. 

Owing to the worry and strain of modern life, nervous 
troubles are very common. Every day we read of innumerable 
medicines and drugs advertised in the European papers for 
curing the jaded nerves. The author rightly claims that the 
PrSnaySma exercises would ward off nervous disorders. The 
blood is first enriched in Oxygen and then freely circulated 
throughout the human body. The glands get their necessary 
food and the nerves are toned up by this blood supply and some 
exercise. 

Apart from its value as physical culture, Pranayama is the 
basis of all spiritual development. By cleansing the Nadls it 
paves the way for meditation The author has done well in 
not dwelling at length on this aspect of Pranayama. It must be 
followed under the personal supervision of an expert or else it is 
likely to have disastrous effects on human body end brain. 
Secondly, it is such a vast subject that brevity in its descrip- 
tion is apt to be dangerous. We hopd^tbat some day the author 
will give us a full and detailed description of that course. 

Prevention is always better than cure. So everyone who 
wants to be out of the clutches of these deadly disorders and 
diseases, is well advised to take up these exercises of Pranayama 
which take only about twenty minutes a day. The author has 
done his duty by placing at service of the humanity a detailed 
escription of this course. 

The real value of this book lies in the fact that the author, 
a Sanskrit scholar of repute, has made a thorough study of the 
ancient and original literature on the subject. These ideas were 
then put to scientific tests in his laboratory and then interpreted 
in his usual simple but convincing style. Thus he has taken the 
help of science to give us, what for centuries had been. considered 
a closed book of mystery. This book is bound to be received well 
by the public. We very anxiously look forward to the issue 
pf more hand-books of this kind. 


M. s, ohebma 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE UDAY ASUNpARl-K ATHA 

BY 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh, Purataitva-vicaksana ; Calcutta 

Udayasundari-kifha is a Campu-kavya^ i. e. a work composed 
in prose interspersed with verses. It was written by a poet named 
Soddhala in the 11th century A. D. He was born in Lata-desa 
( South Gujarat ) and was the court poet of the three successive 
royal brothers of Konkana, named Cahittaraja, Nagarjuna and 
Mummuniraja, whose capital was at Sthanaka, the modern 
Thana. The ascertained date of Cchittaraja is 1026 A. D., and 
that of Mummuniraja is 1060 A. D.* For sometime he graced the 
court of Vatsaraja of Lata also. He has given an account of his 
family in the first Ucohvasaka or chapter of his book, which con- 
tains some very interesting historical information. As far as we 
know, this information has not hitherto been utilized by any 
scholar. 

Soddhala writes that in the past there was a king named 
Siladitya, whose capital was at ValabhI. His only younger 
brother was named Kaladitya.^ In the family of this Kala- 
ditya was born Candapati, whose son was Sollapeya. Sollapeya^s 

1 Bom, Qazetr, Vol. I,. Ft. II, p. 542jff. 

2 Pp. 3-4. 
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son was Sura, from whom, by his wife Pamp&vatl was born 
our poet Soddhala.^ Siladitya had a long struggle with Dharma- 
pala of the Mfindhatr-vamsa, king of Northern India ( Uttara- 
patha ). Through the tact and prowess of Kaladitya, Dharma- 
pSla was besieged in a fort and had to submit to the authority 
of Siladitya but was restored to his kingdom,* Siladitya, 
now well established in his vast kingdom, thought of appointing 
an able administrator for his extensive territory. One night 
before going to ^ sleep he was thinking as to whom to appoint 
to this responsible post. But as he oould not come to a decision, 
he resigned himself to the providence of that deity through 
whose grace he acquired his dominion, and fell asleep. In the 
third part of the night his Raja-laksml (royal prosperity) appeared 
before him and he was roused from his sleep. She told him that 
she had come to advise him about the question of the appointment 
of his chief minister, over which he was troubling himself. She 
gave him a seal of gold and directed him to entrust Kal&ditya 
with this seal and also with the general superintendence ( sarmdhi- 
harasmmin ) of his kingdom. She also told him that this Kaladitya 
was an attendant ( garjux ) of Siva who went by the name of 
KUyastha. He was so named because be was in such close proxi- 
mity that he was considered to be in the body of the god. ( sa cA= 
a^familrtera—bhagavato jalamayim murtim — adhisthitaay ^aeanna-sa- 
hacaratvma kdye sthitatvat kdyastha iti ). This attendant of Siva 
named Kayastha, under the orders of this god incarnated himself 
as Kaladitya, his brother, to protect his Rdja-laksmt. This 
KSyastha-Kaladitya, the ornament of the Ksotriyas ( ksatriya^ 
vihhu^Tia) was then entrusted with the protection of the 
kingdom.* 

Kaladitya’s descendants then multiplied and were divided into 
many branches. They spread themselves to metropolitan towns 
for the triumph of the Ksatriyas and as supporters of the creeper 
of royal prosperity. They came to be known as Valabha 
K&yasthas as they hailed from Valabhl.^ 

1 Pp. 11-12. 

t Pp.4-7. 

3 Pp. 9*11. 

4 P.ll. 
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Soddhala^s father died while he was a child. He was brought 
up by his maternal uncle Gahgadhara, who was a friend of Yogi- 
raja, the king of Lata. Soddhala himself was a class-mate of 
prince Sirhharaja, son of king KlrtirEja, king of Lata. Their 
preceptor was one Candra. Klrtiraja was the father of king 
Vatsaraja who was the patron of Soddhala. Soddhala’s forefathers 
for generations held the post of Dhruva Prabhus ( dhruva- 
vrtteh prabhuh ) of the districts of Sikkaraharlya seventy-two, 
Vahirihara seven hundred, Annapalllya seven hundred and 
of other districts, of the Lata country.^ Dhruva denotes 
a fixed or permanent hereditary officer in charge of records 
and accounts of a village, the Talati and Kulkarni of 
modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhruvae was 
to see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal 
share. The name is still in vogue in Cutoh where the village 
accountants are called Dhru and Dhruva. Dhru is also a common 
surname among the Nagar Brahmanas and Modh and other 
Vanias in Cutch, Gujarat and KathiSvara.® 

Now, who could these Dharmapala and Siladitya be ? Both 
are historical names and there is no difliculty in identifying them. 
There are more than one DharmapSla, but this Dharmapala king 
of Uttarapatha, could be no other than the king of the same name 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. That Dharmapala was the emperor 
of the Uttarapatha finds support from his own charter i. e. the 
Khaiimpur copper-plate grant.^ From lines 27 and 38 of this 
plate we find that many kings of the Jambu-dvipa (India) 
assembled at Pstaliputra to do homage to him. These expressions 
are also found in the charters of his successors. 

Soddhala described Dharmapala to be of the ‘ Mandhatr vama. ’ 
There has been much speculation about the caste of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal. But here is a positive and disinterested piece 
of evidence, which sets all doubts at rest. Besides, this evidence 
is contemporary, for in Soddhala’s time, in the eleventh century, 

1 Pp. 151-1 

8 Bom. Gazetr. Vol. I, .Pt, I, pp. 81-88. 

8 Ep. Ind, Vol. IV, p. 248. 
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the Pala dynasty was still reigning. All other accounts except 
that of Haribhadra about the caste of the Palas are later than 
Soddhala’s. This is not all. The fact finds corroboration from the 
same Khalimpur charter. In verse 11 it has been described that 
Mahendra having suddenly found the advancing army of 
Mandhata in close quarters and being unable to form an opinion 
of their number, owing to the volume of dust raised by them, 
which whitened the ten quarters, became alarmed and dis* 
tracted. Mr. A. K. Maitra in the GaudaUhhavicda has right- 
ly held that here Mahendra refers to Indray udha, king of 
Kanauj and has an allusion to his defeat at the hands 
of Dharmapala. He did not, however, explain why Dhaima- 
pala s army had been compared to the army of Mandhata. 
Mandhata is said to he a friend of Indra, but no explanation has 
been given by anybody why he has been introduced in this verse 
as an adversary. There must be some justification for the poet 
for going against the mythological tradition. The reason for 
this extraordinary action on the part of the poet, seems to us to be 
to indicate that Dharmapala was a descendant of Mandhata. 
This allusion to Mandhata was quite intelligible in Dharmapala’s 
time though it now requires elucidation.' From this we are not, 
however, to conclude that the Palas were really the descendants 
of Mandhata. But this much w'e can say with certainty that 
they passed for as such, otherwise Soddhala, a poet of a distant 
province like Gujarat of the eleventh century, had no reason or 
interest to describe Dharmapala as of the Mandhafr-vamia, 

Now Siladitya mentioned by Soddhala can be no other than a 
Siladitya of the Valabhl dynasty, for his capital was at Valabhi. 
This Siladit^ a was a contemporary of Dharmapala, who flourished 
in the eighth century. Now of the seven Siladityas of the Valabhl 
dynasty, the last three reigned in the eighth century. Of these Sila* 
ditya VII might be the person who came into conflict with Dharma- 
pala. The ascertained dates of the last three Siladityas are •*— Si- 
laditya V. - 722 A. D. ; Siladitya VI. - 760 A. D. and Siladitya VIL 
- 766 A. D.** We have no information of Dharmapala’s having 
met with any reverse at the hands of any king of the Valabhl 


I VoI.V,Pp.69-70, 
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dynasty. But we have evidence to show from the Khalimpur 
charter that he granted villages for the maintenance of the 
Brahnianas of the Lata country. Besides from verse 5 of the 
Monghyr grant of his son Devapala,*' it appears that he ( Dharma- 
pala ) carried his conquering expedition as far as Kedara-tlrtha 
in the north, Qahga-sagara in the south and to Gokarna-tlrtha, 
probably in the west. There is a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
named Gokarna even now, resorted to by large number of 
pilgrims, in Konkana in the Bombay Presidency. 

Soddhala calls himself a Eayastha and at the seme time claims 
to be a Ksatriya. There can be no doubt as to his claim to the 
Ksatriyahood, as his book containing the assertion was read 
before two well-known Rajput princes, viz. the Calukya Vatsa- 
raja of Lata and the Silara Mummuniraja of Konkana. If his 
mythical story of the origin of the word Kayastha and of 
the Kayastha caste, is given credence to, we should admit that 
the Kayastha caste originated in the eighth century with 
Kaladitya. And this Kaladitya was a scion of the Valabhl 
dynasty which was admittedly of the Ksatriya caste. But this is 
more than what we are prepared to believe. As far as we have 
been able to trace, the word Kayastlia as the name of a post can 
1)6 found in epigraphy in the fifth century, in the Damodarpur 
copper-plate grants.’ It is distinctly stated in the Brahma- 
purana that Kayastha was an officer, as in * Malta dut as =ca 
kayastha ye c^anye karniakamiah^ ( Chap. XLIV, V. 37 ). The 
word also occurs in Mrcchakatikam, Yajhavalkya-samhita, Visnu- 
samhita &o., in the same sense. That in the Mrcchakatikam 
Kayastha Dhanadatta was a Brahraana is apparent from the 
following address of Cariidatta to Sresthl and Kayastha 

‘ Bhoh, adhikrtehhyah svasti hamho niyuklah, api kuialam hhavatUm ' 

( Act IX ). 

Here by the word ‘ niyukiah ^ ( appointed ) the Sresthl and the 
Kayastha were meant. Now according to Manu, chap. II, verse 
127 ‘ kusalafn ^ ( happiness ) should be asked of Brahmanae only. 

I Ind. Ant. Vol. XXI. -Pp. 254-257. 

% Jnd. Vol. XV. P. 130. 
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It may be argued, how can a Sreethl ( merchant ) be a BrShmana ? 
There appears to be no bar. Carudatta, although a Brabmana, 
was a Sarthavaha ( merchant ) for three generations and lived in 
sresthl-catvara. 

The earliest mention of Kayastha as a caste-name that we 
have hitherto been able to find, is in the Sanjan copper-plate 
grant of the Rfistrakuta king Amoghavarsa I, dated 871 A. D.'* 
It was written by Dharmadhikarana-senabhogika Gunadhavala 
of the Vslabha-Kayastha-vamsa, i. e. the very Kayastha family 
to which our poet belonged. It does not appear from the state- 
ment of Soddhala that there were any other sections of Kayasthas 
than his own in existence in his time in his part of the country. 
But the distinctive adjective Valabha, signifying the locality of 
its origin, clearly shows that there were Kayasthas other than 
the Valabha, even in the ninth century. Although the word 
Kayastha originally meant the name of a post, people following 
the occupation for generations came to be known as a distinct 
caste. This will be clear, if we look to the caste-names of India, 
which are mostly occupational names. It is not unlikely that 
Kayastha as a caste commenced formation from the 8th 
century. It is difficult to say when the mythical stories about 
the origin of the different sections of the Kayasthas came into 
existence. The story of the origin of the Valabha-Kayatthas is 
not of later date than the eleventh century. The Citragupta- 
origin of the Kayasthas is, perhaps, still later. The earliest men- 
tion of Citragupta as one of the ten names of Yama is found in 
the Baudhayana Dharma-sutra. He has not become a writer of 
Yama even then. The earliest epigraphic mention of Citragupta 
having any connection with the Kayasthas is found in a charter 
of Govindacandradeva of Kanauj, dated 1115 A. D.^ This plate was 
written by a Vastavya-KSyastha Thakkura named Jalhana, who 

has been described as ‘ Karanik—odgatovidijams— Citragupt-oparno 
gunaib ^ i* ©• born of a Karanika family, resembling Citragupta in 
qualities ( as a writer ). This was only a prelude. From this 
resemblance in occupation, the idea of descent from him was 

1 JE>. Ind- Vol. XVIII. Pp 235ff. 

I Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, Pp. 152n dp 153, 
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conceived. Poet Sriharsa of Naisadhlya-carita was a contempo- 
rary of king Jayacandra, grandson of king Govindacandradeva, 
king of Kanauj, mentioned above. He described Citragupta as 
‘ Kayastha ’ and makes him present at the Svayathvara-sabha of 
DamayantI, along with Agni, Indra, Yama &c. Jayacandra 
flourished towards the latter part of the 12th century. It may, 
therefore, be surmised that the legend of the Citragupta descent 
of some sections of the Kayasthas dates from the 12th century. 
It is very curious that although there are ample references to 
KSyasthas in epigraphy, there is no mention of their Citragupta- 
descent, not even in their own family prasaatis. 

We have seen that the Valabha Kayasthas are mentioned in 
epigraphy and in Sanskrit literature, but they are not heard of 
now-a-days. Where are they gone ? Are they all extinct ? It is 
hard to believe that such an influential section of the Kayasthas 
died out altogether. Let us see if any clue can be found of their 
present whereabouts. There is a sect of Brahmanas called Balam 
Brahmanas, who resided in Vala or ValabhI. They were the 
family priests of the Kayasthas residing there. These Brahmanas 
quarrelled with the Kayasthas, their Yajamanas and left the 
place for Dhundhuka.^ Now this sect name of the Brahmanas 
no doubt, was derived from Vala or Vala-grama. We may, 
therefore, expect that the Kayasthas of Vala came similarly to be 
called Balam. In fact we find mention of a Valamya Kayastha 
donor in a pillar inscription of Bhinmal, dated 1206 A. D.® We 
have seen that the forefathers of Soddhala held for generations 
the post of Dhruva-Prabhu ( dhruva-vrtleh prabhuh ). We have 
already shown that the Dhruvas were village accountants 
and their posts were hereditary. The Dhruva-Prabhus were 
district accountants, having under them village accountants. 
By holding the post for generations, they perhaps came to be 
known as Dhruva-Prabhus. We End in the Bhinmal inscriptions 
that in some cases the writers of them were Dhruvas, which is 
the legitimate duty of the Kayasthas. So these Dhruvas were 
most probably of the Kayastha caste. There is a section of 


1 Bom, Oazetr, Kathiawar Population, p. 673. 

2 Bom. Qmatr. Vol. I. Pt. I, p. 474, 
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writers in the Bombay Presidency, who are called Dhruva- 
Prabhus. They say that they are descended from Dhruva, the 
son of king Uttanapada. We believe they are the Valabha 
Kayasthas, and have completely forgotten their old tradition. 
As they are called Dhruva-Prabhu, they are connecting them- 
selves with Dhruva, the epic hero. 

These Dhruva-Prabhus claim to be of the same stock as tlie 
Pattana-Prabhus, another writer caste of the Bombay Presidency. 
This is admitted by the Pattana-Prabhus also. Their epithet of 
Pattana is derived from their residence in Pattana or Pataii. 
They are also called Patare or Patharlya. In thc^ SuhyUcln-kha'nda 

of the fi'/canr/a-Pwrmzfz their descent has beep traced tro..- 

named Asvapati of the solar race of Ksat^iyus. Under a 
from Bhrgu Rsi his descendants have bt^en degraded 0 

kingly office to that of a writer. (Ch. .">,7 ^xs of 

these Prabhus will be found in the Born, (laztr. Vol. XVIII, Pt. I, 
pp. 185-255. 

A stone inscription of the time of king Hammlr of RanthSm- 
bhar, ( 1288 A, D. ), found in the Kotah State in Rajputana, con- 
tains an eulogistic description of the minister of Fammlra, The 
family belonged to the Katariya Kayastba varhsa, wlio went there 
from Mafchurapura. This Katariya, apparently, is a scriptic 
mistake for Patbariya, We have not heard of any section of 
Kayasthas going by the name of Katariya, 

Svami Vidyananda in his Comprehensive Hxstoru Qf t\e 
Kayasthas has identified the Valabha Kayasthas with the Valmiks 
Kayasthas, but he has not given his reasons for thinking so. The 
Valmika Kayasthas trace their descent from Citragupta, v/hereas 
the Valabha Kayasthas, we have seen, are descended from Kala- 
ditya. Besides it is doubtful whether Valmika can be derived 
from Valabha. Not only this, he has in his concluding sentence 
asserted that ‘the kings of Valabhi were Kayasthas of a Sree 
Citragupta descent/ Because a scion of the family and his des- 
cendants by pursuing the Kayastba profession became Kayasthas, 
therefore, the whole dynasty was Kayastba, A fine argument 
indeed I 
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Pandit Gangasaihkara Panooli, a Nagar BrShniana, on the 
other hand thinks that fche Valabhi kings were Sipain Nagars'y 
. e. the Nagar Brahmanas, who took to fighting to defend their 
country. 2 He also says that a section of the Nagar Brahmanas 
was called Cifragupta. Another section again was called BhaUa.^ 
It is very strange that BhaUa Nagar is a well-known division of 
the Kayasthas, 


1 Ndijarotpatli, p. 62n. 

2 Ibid, pp. 61-62. 

3 Ibid . p. 59. 


2 t AnnaU, B. O. B- 1 J. 



KULiRNAVA TANTRA - ITS EXTENT AND CONTENTS 
♦ 

BY 

Chintaharan Chakravarti, m. a. 

According to the colophons of the published editions of the 
Kviarmva Tanira the entire work consists of 125000 Terses and 
the published portion ( which covers only about 2000 verses ) is 
stated to_form only the fifth part of the whole thing. This is 
styled Urddhmmmya Tantra. The entire work of which the 
extent is referred to here is not known to have been found any- 
where. Some manuscripts containing only a number of verses 
more than the published 2000 are however sometimes reported 
to exist. But we know of verses and topics stated to have 
been taken from the Eulftrnava which are not met with here. 
It is necessary, therefore, to take stock of all materials attri- 
buted to the Eul&rnava though some of the attributions may 
evidently be later and open to doubt. 

The Eul&rnava, as it has been published by Arthur Avalon 
and others, consists of seventeen chapters or vUasas. The Bahglya 
Sabitya Farisat of Calcutta, however, has two manuscripts 
which contain an eighteenth chapter as well.’ 

Topics not included in the published version of the Eul&rnava 
are found in several manuscripts” to have been ascribed to it. 
Of these mention may he made of Kalikdtahasranaman (one 
thousand names of the Goddess E&ll ), Gavopatipa^cMga ( five 
essentials of the worship of Gapeda ), DurgdrdakBrddi-sahatra- 
ndmaMclra ( one thousand names of Durg& the initial letter of 
each of which is d ), Dew-avarupaafuti ( the hymn of the exact 
nature of the Goddess ), 6dhtdkfama ( the order of worship of the 
l^ftktas ), 6yHmSkiwa<xi ( the talisman of i§yfim& or Eftll ) etc. etc. 

Some of the verses attributed to the Eul&rpava in works like 
the KauBvall of Jfi&n&nanda Faramahamsa and Tantra0ra of 

1. O.Oha.\ta.ya,Hl-^<ifi8krit MamacriptB intka fiahfiya 89hitya Pariyat 
{ SUhitya Parifat Patrik^ — Vol.XXXyiU.tV.HS,), 

2. Ot Catalog Oadahfytrun of Aufreoht under Kulsr^ava Tantra. 
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Eranftnanda Agamav&gli^a could not be traced either in the pub- 
lished editions of the work or in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat 
Manuscript of it, which we are going to describe below. Of these 
verses reference may be made to the long extract in the Kaulavali 
( IX. 31ff ) which appears to have been ascribed to the Kularnava 
as also the verses in the Tantrasara pertaining to the determina- 
tion of the Paksa for initiation and the denunciation of the un- 
initiated. 

A purely Vaispava work — the IsUnasamhita'^ dealing with 
the greatness of the well-known Vaisnava reformer Caitanya * 
is also represented as forming part of the Kularnava. 

It cannot be stated if all these detached materials formed part 
of the Kularnava Tantra, for such attributions are not infrequent- 
ly imaginary and unreliable and they are occasionally different 
in different manuscripts.^ But the fact that the Kularnava con- 
sisted of more materials than what are found in the published 
version may be correct in view of the definite statement that it 
is only the fifth part of the whole work. Thus these detached 
materials — or at least some of them — might not unlikely have 
formed part of the big work or belonged to different versions 
of the work if not to entirely separate works bearing same or 
similar names. That the existence of more than one version of 
the work or the denomination of different works by its name, was 
recognised seems to be evident from the introductory portion of 
the Kaulavalu This refers to the Kularnava twice ( not unlikely 
on account of the existence of two different versions^ of the work ) 
in the course of enumerating the works on which it is bassd. 

1. A manuscript of this work is in the collection of the Vanglya Sahitya 
Pari^at. One manuscript of the work has been described by Rajendra- 
lala Mitra in his Notices af Sanskrit Manuscripts I. 824. 

2. C. Ohakravarti — op. cit, — p, 246f. 

3. Similar is the case not only with several other Tantra works but also 
with more than one Smrti and PurSpa works ss well. Sometimes the 
same name is found to have been used in oonneotion with similar or 
different works with qualifications like laghu ( small ) and hrhat 
{ big ). Thus to mention only a few, we have HurUasmfti and Laghu- 
Hllrltasmrtit Manu and JBrhan-Manu^ MSrkandeya Purina and Brhan* 
MUrkar^deya Purnn^a, Nllatantra and Brhan-nilatantra, Nirvana^ 
Brhan nirvuna and MahUnirvUn^a Tantra* In this oonneotion see, 
^phradtr Pancarutra and Ahirhudhnya SaihhitU — p. 13, 
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Besides there are several manuscripts of a work called gailha- 
kulUrnava in the Madras Oriental Library. The name of the book 
as given in the Dtscriptive Caiatogue of Sanskrit M muscripts the 
Oriental Library^ Madras^ is garbha-kularnam ; but a colophon of the 
twenty-fourth Patala ( as quoted in the catalogue ) gives the name 
as garbha-!^aulagama. 

Several manuscripts of an entirely different work bearing the 
same name, garbha-kaulagama, are also in the said Library. Two 
works of the name of Kdlt-kularnava and Laksmi-kularnava have 
been referred to by Raghunatha in the bibliographical list given 
by him in the beginning of his extensive compilation — Agama- 
tattvavUiim} 

Wo have actually a complete work which styles itself as the 
Kularnavci but has very little agreement with the published edi- 
tions ol the work. It is a unique thing in respect of contents which 
agree more with those of the Yini Tanira than with what we have 
in the published Kularnava. A manuscript of the work is in the 
Library of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat of Calcutta.^ The work in 
the manuscript is complete in twelve chapters, while the published 
editions have, as has already been pointed out, seventeen chapters. 
Put owing to its smaller extent it cannot be stated to have 
preserved a shorter version, as there exists marked difference 
between it and the published text. The latter work calls itself 
Maha ohaAija ( the great secret ) and Sarvagamottamotlama (the 
bosL’of tlie best of agamas ) while the work in manuscript styles 
i tself KnlUctira-rahasya ( secret of kula rites ). 

The subjects treated of in the work are as follows • — 

Chapter I — The excellence of Kula practices. 

Chapter II — The utility of the five objects of worship — e. g. 

wine, meat, fish, meal ( inudra ) and sexual union. 


1. Vol. XII, :Tos. 5599—3605. 

2. R. L. Mitra — Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts — Vol. IX. 

8. A short description of the Ms by ths present writer appeared in 
the Sanskrit organ of the Parifat -- Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat ( Vol, 
XIV, p. 269ff ), 
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The details of the Kula form of worship and the 
sanctification of the materials for the worship. 
For further details of the subject reference has 
been made to the Anandapatala ( fol. 15b ). 

Worship of cakra or mystic circle. 

Description of different cakras which are enume- 
rated to be five in number e. g., Rajacakra, Deva- 
cakra, Kulacakra, Rasacakra and Sricakra. 

Importance of the worship of the female organ of 
generation which is stated to be the abode of 
various deities. It is definitely asserted that the 
male organ is the symbol of the Supreme God — 
Siva — and the female organ that ofMahamaya — 
the Supreme Goddess.' 

Chapter VII — Statement of the mantra for the worship ( waw- 
troddhara ). 

Chapter VIII - Worship of Yonipitha. 

Chapter IX — Secret worship. Every act in sexual enjoyment 
is here conceived of as a material for worship. 
Kissing is the sandal-paste, beating the breast 
the flower and so on.® 

Chapter X — Utility of worship on particular days. The 
tenth chapter of the published Kularnava is also 
devoted to the same topic. But except for a few 
preliminary verses there is scarcely any agree- 
ment between the tenth chapters of the two works. 
The tenth chapter in our manuscript after re- 

I 

^ n ( 26 b ) 

It 

^ U ( fol. 35b) 


Chapter III — 

Chapter IV — 
Chapter V — 

Chapter VI — 
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ferring to the importance of worship on parti* 
cularly auspicious days goes on to describe the 
origin of wine. It is stated that the goddess 
Surft ( wine ) appeared at the time of the churning 
of the ocean in the guise of a beautiful maiden. 
When she was eagerly sought after by gods like 
Visnu she assumed a liquid form, portions of 
which were taken by the gods each of whom was 
thus satisfied. 

Chapter XI Preparation of wine and description of the five 
objects of worship ( wine etc, ). 

Chapter XII — * Hymn and talisman of the female organ of 
generation ( and ). 

Some verses especially dealing with kula rites are found to 
be common to more than one Tantra. Some of the verses of the 
Parisat Manuscript under description also belong to this class. 
Of these : — 

^ gerr- u ( fol. 16a ) 

is a well known couplet. 

•Hit gvant ggggiiid gfg rngg.* 

w rggm: ggw.- ii ( fol. 39a ) 

•• ( fol. 40a ) 

These two extracts are also found in Kali'~Tantrd* as IV. 5-6 
and IV. 18-19. 

Now a word about the position to be assigned to the work in 
the domain of Eaula literature. Among the followers of the Enla 
form of worship two graduated types are recognised — e. g. the 
Ffirvakaulas and the Uttarakaulas. According to LeAsmldhara, 
who commented on the Saundaryalahari of l§amkaracSrya, the 
Purvakanlas took recourse to a symbolical form of worship 


Sanskrit BBUtya Farifst •4iti9i|. 
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whereas the Uttarakaalas offered their worship to the actual 
organ of a maiden.^ 

From a comparison of the nature of contents of the published 
edition and the Sanskrit S&hitya Parisat copy of the work it 
would appear that the published edition belongs to the Furva- 
kaulas. Like the followers of the Purvakaula system it gives 
a symbolic interpretation* of the five tcUivat or objects of worship 
BO essential to the Eaulas. 

The Sanskrit S&hitya Parisat copy of the work, however, 
seems to be a work belonging to the Uttarakaulas who are re- 
presented as being engaged in the crudest form of 8ez*worship. 


1* I 

Lekjmidhara'* Commentary on Saun- 
daryalahari ( Mysoce Government Oriental Library Seriee ) — * p. 130t 
under verae 41. 

». V. 107-111 



SOME NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 


BY 

Charu Chandra Dasa Gupta, m. a. 

A storm of debate and discussion has centred round the 
problem of the chronology of the Sena kings of Bengal since the 
beginning of the early part of the nineteenth century. Writing 
about the date of Laksmanasena’s accession, Smith observes, 
Ballal Sena was succeeded in A. D. 1119 by his son Laksmana- 
sena.*' ( EHI. P. 419 ). He based his observation on the assump- 
tion that the first year of the Laksmana-saihvat or La-Sam was 
the first year of^Laksmanasena’s reign, and jvhich Dr. Kielhorn 
calculated* to be October 7, A. D. 1119. ( lA. Vol. XIX, p. 1 ff). 

The late Dr. Kielhorn based his arguments on a statement in 
Abul FazPs Akbarnama which runs thus • — “ In the couniry of 
Banga ( Bengal ) dates are calculated from the beginning of the 
reign of Laksmana Sena, and that from that period till now there 
have been 465 years. It is further stated therein that at the 
time to which the writer refers, there had elapsed 1506 years of 
the Salibahana or Saka era and 1641 years of the era of Vikrama- 
ditya. ( Ibid ). A calculation of this date enabled Dr. Kielhorn 
to ascertain a date which he took at 1119 A. D. ( Ibid ). But there 
are difficulties in the ascertaftiment of the Laksmana Saihvat. 
The copper-plate grant of Siva Singha which bears the date 
* La-Sam 298 Sravapa vadi 7 Gurau, Saka 1521, Sainvat 1455 ' 
leads us to conclude that the Laksmana-sazhvat began in A. D. 
1107, and not in 1119 A. D. as Dr. Kielhorn seems to have esta-^ 
blished. The question is thus not yet settled and the validity of 
Kielhorn’fl conclusion has also been questioned on astronomical 
grounds ( JASB. 1926, p. 365-89 ). Moreover, it is very ^striking 
that the Sena kings of Bengal never use the era which they are 
said to have established. The Barrackpur copper-plate of \ijaya- 
aena is dated in 62nd regnal year, the NaihAti copperplate of 
VallAlasena in 11th regnal year, the Anulia, the Govindapur, the 
Tarpanadlghi copper plates and the Dacca Image inscription of 
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Laksmanasena are dated in 3rd, 2nd, 2nd and 3rd regnal years 
respectively, the Edilpur copper-plate of Kessvasena in 3rd regnal 
year, the Madanpada and the Calcutta Sahitya Parisat copper- 
plates of ViSvarupasena in 14th regnal year. ( Inscriptions of 
Bengal, By N. G. Mujumdar, Vol. Ill, pp. 57-149 ). This is a 
very remarkable fact which conclusively proves that the Senas 
never used the Laksmana sarhvat. Even the records of Kesava- 
sena and Visvarupasena, the two sons of Laksmanasena, form no 
exception to this rule. But it is all the more strange to see that 
the era was used in Behar and there eame to be associated with 
a line of Sena kings who are described as lords of Pithi. The 
JSnibigha Inscription of king Jayasena of Pithi is dated in the 
year 83 of the Laksmana Era and the two Bodh Gaya epigraphs 
of Buddhasena, the father of Jayasena bears the dates 51 and 
74 of the Laksamanasena Era. Thus the Laksmanasena Era 
which was never used by the Sena kings of Bengal was frequent- 
ly used by the lords of Pithi. It is therefore natural to conclude 
that the Senas of Bengal had scarcely to do anything with the 
Laksmana samvat. ( Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volume, Orienta- 
lia, pt. 2, p. 5 ). 


The problem, therefore, stands where it had originally been. 
Let us therefore try to see if anything can be made out from a 
study of the inscriptions, the Danasagara and the Adbhutasagara. 
Writing in JRAS, January 1930, Mr. P. C. Barat, B. A. has re- 
adjusted the chronology of the following Sena rulers basing his 
arguments mainly on the evidence furnished by the Danasagara 
and the Adbhutasagara • — 


Name Bate of birth 


Vijayasena A. D, 1069 
Ballalasena A, b. 1094 
Laksmanasena A. D, 1119 


Date af accession 

A. D. 1095 
A. D. 1158 
A. D. 1168 


Date of retirement 
or death 

A. D. 1158 
A. D. 1168 
A. D. 1182 


( JRAS. January 1930 ) 


The Danasagara and the Adbhutasagara are two Sanskrit 
works attributed to Ballalasena. We know of 4 mss. of the 
Danasagara viz. those belonging to the India OfiBce Library, the 
3 [ Annals, B. 0. B. I. [ 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, Raja Vinaya Krsna Deb Bahadur and 
PrSoya-vidyamaharnava Nagendra Nath Vasu. In the mss. in 
possession of the India Office Library and Mr. Nagendra Nath 
Vasu we have the following verse — 

‘ Nikhila-bhupa-cakra-tilaka-Srlmad-Balialasena-devena \ 
Purne Sasi-nava-dasamita-sakavarse Danasagaro racitah n ’ 

The former ms. gives fche date in the numerical figures also 
and the latter contains two more verses by way of elucidating 
the date. The passage may lead us to assume that Ballalasena 
was alive in S. 1091 = 1169 A. O. This assumption is confirmed 
by certain passages of the AdbhutasSgara which contain dates to 
show that he was alive in S. 1090 = 1168 A. D. This book was 
examined by many scholars including the late Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar and the late Mm. H. P. Sastri. In 1905 Mm. Muralldhar Jha 
collected 7 mss. from different places and edited the book. The book 
contains * Atha Mithila-mahl-mahendra-^nihsahkara-sahkara 
Srimad Vallalasenadeva-sampfidito’yarh Adhhutasagarah * ^ at the 
beginning and ‘ iti Sri Maharfijadhiraja-nihsahkara^sahkara-* 
Srimad Vallalasenadeva-viracito’dbhutasSgare ' at the end of 
every chapter. In the extracts of Sir R. G- Bhandarkar there is 
the following verse * — 

‘ Sake kha-nava-khendva=bde arebhe=dbhutasagarah i 
Gaudendra-kunjavSlanstaih bhavahur=mshlpatih il ' 

( Collected Works II. 346 ) 

This passage is found in all the mss. of the AdbhutasSgara. 
This fact most probably shows that this work is genuine. Now 
we have more passages in this work which shows that S. 1090 is 
the date when the AdbhutasSgara was begun. They are 

1 . In the chapter on Rahor=sdbhutavartah, 

‘ Kha-nava-daEio-1090-na sakabda dvigunah karya = rava- 
rudggole ' 

2. In the chapter on Vrhaspatya=dbhutavartah, 

* Atha = dbhutasagara = rambha-6akabdat sasty a = bda-yuga- 
gananam.* 

* Kha**DaTa'*dai^o~1090~na iakabdat ’ 
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3. In the chapter on Ravya=di-varsa = dbhutavartBh, 

‘ Atas = tan = matenaikad-gr antha = rambha-sakabda- varsa 
= dhipa-gananam * 

‘Kha-nava-dasa-1090-&esa-6ake ^ . . . 

4. In the chapter on Samvatsara=dbhutavartah 

' Kha-nava-viya^dindu-lOOO-hina \ , 

All these passages go to show that Ballalasena was most pro- 
bably alive in S. 1090 = 1168 A. D. 

But when did Ballalasena die ? The Adbhutasagara helps us 
little to ascertain this point ; but there is the passage *' — 

“ Granthe’sminnasamapta eva tanaye samrajya-laksmlm muda 
Dlksaparvani daksine ni 3 akrter = n}spattima = sthapayat \ 
Nana-dana-tilam = vusarhvalanabham suryatmajasaihgamarh 
Gangayaih viracayya nirjarapuram bharyanuyato gatah li 
Srimad Laksmanasena-bhupatih ratistaghyo yadudyo gato I 
Nispanno’dbhutasagarah krtirasau Vallalabhumibhujah I) ” 

We may on the strength of this passage accept the year S. 1090 
as the date of his abdication. The Naihati copper-plate grant of 
Vallalasena which is the only record uptill now found is dated in 
the 11th regnal year in the 16th day of Vaisakha. Mr. Barat 
writes down “ Only one copper-plate grant of Ballalasena Deva 
has been known till now, and it is dated in the eleventh year of 
his reign. Taking 1090 as the date when Ballalasena handed 
over the reins of kingship to his son, his accession to the throne 
falls in S. 1080 = A. D. 1158. ( JRAS. Jan. 1930 ). But there is 

one Internal evidence in the Naihati copper-plate of Ballalasena 
which has not been noticed by Barat or any other scholar but 
which makes our position regarding the date of Ballalasena more 
certain than ever. It is well-known that this grant was made by 
Ballalasena on behalf of his mother VilasadevI on the occasion of 
a solar eclipse. The passage in question, runs thus * — 

“ Sri Vardhamana“bhuktya=ntahpatInyuttaro=Radha- 
mandale Svalpa-daksina-vlthyam ... Vallahittha-gramo ... 
Scary a-Srluvasu-deva^arm mane 'asmanmatri Sri VilasadevI- 
bhih sura-sariti 0 uryo=parage datta~hema=&va-mahadana« 
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sya daksinatveno=tsrstah ... tSmra-^asanlkrtya pradatto’as 

mabhih Sam 11 Vaisakha-dine 16 Sri ni mahasam 

karana ni ” — ( Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 74 ). 

i. e. The village of Vallahittha ... situated within the Svalpa- 
Daksina-vlthi belonging to the Uttara-Rsdha-mandala of the 
noted Vardhamana-bhukti •••is given by me, by a copper-plate, ••• 
as a fee to the preceptor, the illustrious Ovasudevasarmman... for 
the performance of the Great-Gift in which a golden horse is 
given away, by our mother the illustrious VilasadevI on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse. ... The year 11, the 16th day of 
Vaisakha. Endorsed by the illustrious ( king ). Endorsed by 
the Mahasan( dhi-vigrahika ), the Karana. 

Thus it is quite clear that a grant was made by Vallalasena 
in the year 11 i, e., 11th regnal year and 16th day of Vaisakha on 
account of a solar eclipse. The Adbhutasagara has given S. 1091 
= 1169 A. D. as the date of Laksmanasena’s accession. Now 
when did the solar eclipse take place in the month of Vaisakha 
immediately before 1169 A. D. ? According to Dewan Bahadur 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillai one solar eclipse took place in 1167 A.D. 
( S. 1089 ) on Saturday 21st April, obviously referring to the 
month of Vaisakha. ( Indian Chronology, p. 88 ). There was no 
solar eclipse in the month of Vaisakha for 19 years before that 
date. ( Ibid,p. 86 ). Thus 1167 A. D. or S. 1089 must be the 11th 
regnal year of Ballalasena. Thus the date of his accession must 
be referred to 1157 A. D. or S. 1079, a date which has a remarkable 
support in the passage of the Adbhutasagara quoted above, viz., 
‘ Bhuja-vasu-dasa-mite Sake Ballalasena-rajyadau ’ i. e.,‘inl082 
S. ( 1160 A. D. ) at the beginning of Ballalasena 's reign ’. Ballala* 
sena’s reign may, therefore, be said to extend from S. 1079 = 1157 
A. D. - S. 1091 = 1169 A. D. 

Vallalasena’s date being fixed, it is easy to find out the date of 
his father Vijayasena. We know as yet two inscriptions of 
Vijayasena viz., the DeopSrS Inscription and the Barrackpur 
copper-plate dated in 62nd regnal year 7th Vaisakha. There is an 
important passage in the latter inscription that throws a great 
deal of light on the point. The passage, in question, runs thus 
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‘‘ Sri Paundravardhana-bhuktya=ntalipati-KhadI-visaye 

Ghasasambhoga bhattabada-grame Samatatlya-nalena 

pataka-oatustaya SrI-Udayakaradevasarmmape 

ssomagrahe asman - maha- mahadevi- Srimad- Vilasa- de- 
vya datta-kanaka-tula— purusa-mahadane homa-karmma'* 

daksina tamrasasanlkrtya pradatta'smabhih Sam 

62 Vaisakha-dina 7 Sri ni ( ma )ha ni/' 

( Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp, 63-64). 

i. e., 4 patakas of land by the Nala of Samatata in the village of 
Ghasasambhogabhattabada belonging to the Khadi-visaya of the 
noted Paundravarddhana-bhukti is given by me, by means of a 
copper-plate, to the illustrious Udayakaradevasarmman as fee for 
conducting Homa in the Great Gift of my Great Great Queen, the 
illustrious Vilasadevi, in which the Golden Tulapurusa was 
given away on the occasion of Lunar Eclipse. The year 62, the 
7th day of Vaisakha. ( Endorsed by ) the illustrious ( king ). 

( Endorsed by ) the ( Mahasamdhivigrahika or Mahamatra )• 

Thus it is deducible from the passage quoted above that a 
grant was made by Vijayasena on behalf of his chief queen 
Vilasadevi on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. In 1157 A. D. 
itself there was a lunar eclipse in the month of Vaisakha i. e., 
on Thursday 11th April ( Indian Chronology, p. 88 ). If 1157 A. D. 
is accepted as the date of Vallalasena^s accession, then Vijayasena 
must have vacated the throne by that date. Taking the 62nd 
regnal year as the last year of Vijayasena^s reign, we can easily 
have 1095 A. D. as the first year of his reign. He, therefore, may 
be said to have ruled from c. 1095 A. D. to 1157 A. D. 

In conclusion I desire to thank Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar for 
suggesting this problem to me and taking a great deal of interest 
in preparation of this note. 
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Adrish Chandra Banerji, m. a. 

The earliest mention of the Mslavas whose history it is our 
intention to discuss here is in the writings of Alexander's histo- 
rians where they are mentioned as the Mallois. In the first 
stage of Indological research scholars had failed to identify 
them with any Indian tribe. It was in 1872 that the late Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar was able to identify the two tribes Malloi and 
Oxydrakoi with the Malavas and Ksudrakas of Sanskrit litera- 
ture.^ 

Neither the Malavas nor the Ksudrakas have been mentioned 
by Panini. Nevertheless, there is a Sutra in Panini ( V. 3. 114 ) 
which speaks of certain tribes living by the profession of arms 
( ayudhajlvl samgha ) and included among the Vahikas. The 
Kasika says that- amongst these Samghas were the Malavas and 
Ksudrakas. According to Sylvain Levi the Vahikas were in the 
Punjab,^ for which he relies on the Mahahharata, Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, on the other hand, is inclined to extend the boundaries 
of the Vahika country, and would make it co-extensive with the 
modern Punjab and Sindh minus the hill districts.^ Though the 
Malavas are tacitly understood in Panini^s Astadhyayi^ there 
can be no doubt that they are actually mentioned as such by 
Patahjali ( IV. 1. 68 ). 

It was first pointed out, in my opinion, by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar that there are three stages in their history. The first 
was in the Punjab, the second was in the Nagar-chSl area of the 
Jaipur State, and finally in the north-west part of Central India.^ 
Let us now take the first stage of their history. In the time lot 
Alexander they were settled in the Punjab. The Sanskrit name 
Ksudraka-Malava has been transliterated in Greek in various 


1 Indian Antiquary ^ Vol. I, p. 23. 

2 Ibid, 1906,: P.18. 

3 Jayaswal — Hindu Polity, Pt. I, p. 38. 

4 Bhandarkar — Carmichael hectures 1921^ pp. 12-13, 
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ways. Thus Arrian calls them Mallai and Oxydrakai ; Curtius, 
Sudraoae and Mall ai ; Diodorus, Syrakusoi and Malli ; Strabo, 
Hydrakai and Malli ; and the Roman writer Pliny, Sydracae and 
Malli. As to the exact tribal territory opinion differs. The late 
V. A. Smith was of opinion that the Malloi occupied the country 
below the confluence of the Hydaspes ( Jhelum ) and Akesines 
( Chenab ), that is, the country comprising the Jhang district and 
the whole or greater portion of modern Montogomery district.' 
But MoCrindle thinks that the territory of the Malavas was of 
great exten,t comprehending a part of the modern doab formed by 
the Akesines and the Hydraotes and extending according to 
Arrian to the confluence of the Akesines and the Indus. That is 
the modern Multan district with portions of Montogomery dis' 
trict.^ It was during his retreat from the banks of the Hyphasis 
( Ravi ) that Alexander came into conflict with the Mallois. They 
were on the Hydaspes ( Jhelum after its unity with Chenab ). 
The scattered passages in the Greek works are our only source of 
information regarding the life, political and social, of these tribes 
at this time. The two tribes Malavas and Ksudrakas of Sanskrit 
literature, and Malloi and Oxydrakoi of Greek writers seem to 
have formed a league at this time. But whether they were able 
to oppose Alexander unitedly, it is very difficult to determine. 
Curtius informs us that their combined army was led by a brave 
Ksudraka warrior. But Diodorus informs us that the Syrakusoi 
and Malloi could not agree as to the choice of the leader and 
ceased in consequence to keep the field together.^ Arrian, too, 
definitely tells us that Malloi had certainly agreed to combine 
with the Oxydrakoi and give battle to the common enemy, but 
Alexander had thwarted this design by his sudden and rapid 
march whereby these tribes were prevented from giving each 
other mutual help.^ We are further told that most of their cities 
were on the Chenab but their capital which was the last to be 
captured by Alexander wns on the Ravi. Diodorus and Curtius 


1 </. M. A, S, 1903, p. 631. 

2 MoCrindle — Invasion of Indian App. Note, PP. 851. 

3 Ibid. p. 236, fn. 1. 

4 Ibid, p. 150. 
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wrongly assign this city to Oxydrakoi, but Arrian makes it quite 
clear that the city belonged to the Malloi. General Cunningham 
identifies the city with Multan, but St. Martin takes Harappa to 
be the ‘ Mallian capital 

While sailing along the Hydaspes Alexander received the 
news that the Mallois and Oxydrokois “ had conveyed their 
children and wives for safety into their strongest cities, and they 
meant to give him hostile reception.*’ He, therefore, accelerated 
his voyage and reached the confluence of Akesines and Hydaspes, 
and then by forced marches through waterless tract brought his 
troops to the territory of the Mallois. As the Mallois never 
imagined that Alexander would attack them so soon by crossing 
so difl&cult a tract of country, they were taken by surprise being 
engaged in their fields. In a skirmish some were killed and the 
rest took shelter in a nearby stronghold. But the defeat suffered 
by the tribe was neither final nor decisive. The surprised tribe in 
sullen anger took shelter in fortified cities determined to resist 
till the end. As he had no infantry with him, Alexander besieged 
the city with the help of the Cavalry. This city has been identi- 
fied with the ruins of Kot-Kamalia, a small but ancient town on 
a mound on the northern bank of the RaviJ When the infantry 
arrived, Alexander sent Predikkas to attack another Malloi city, 
while he himself led assault on the besieged city. The place was 
soon captured, the majority of the defenders being put to the 
sword. In the meantime, Predikkas, who was sent to attack 
another city, found it deserted and easily captured it. The 
Malavas had decided to oppose the Greeks at a more strongly 
fortified place, identified by Cunningham with Tulumba, but that 
city was also easily captured by a detachment under Predikkas.® 
Alexander then attacked a city of a tribe called the Brachmans, 
and then giving one day’s rest to his worn out troops renewed his 
attack on the Malavas. But this time he found most of their 
cities deserted, the men having preferred to make the desert and 
the jungle as their home, but not to submit to an alien yoke. 

♦ ' 

1 Cunningham — Ancient Geography of India, Ed. by S. N. Mazumdar 

Sastri, Pp. 238-241. 

2 JWd. Pp. 259-60, 
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Alexandar tiien sent Peithon and Demetrius against tlte lar[:est 
city of the Mallois ; to which, he was inloimed, many men from 
other cities had fled for safety. For reasons unknown to us this 
city too was abandoned and the Mallois are said to have crossed 
the Ravi and arrayed themselves against the Greeks on its other 
bank. Alexander decided to reach the place with cavalry by 
forced marches, asking the infantry to ^ollow^ C n seeing him 
crossing the river, the Mallois, at first attempted to retreat in 
good order but on noticing the small number of enemy, wheeled 
round to give battle. After some time perceiving that their heavy 
armed troops were in danger of being surrounded by the mobile 
Greek cavalry, they retired to a nearby city w^hich was their 
capital. where they made a last desperate effort to resist the 
foreign invader. On being forced off the city walls they took 
shelter in the citadel, but they could not hold it long, the bravery 
and leadership of Alexander overawed their every effort, and the 
citadel was captured, though he ( Alexander ) w as seriously 
wounded in leading the attack. Ail the inhabitants including 
the men, women, and children w^ere put to the sword. According 
to McCrindle, Diodorus and Curtins wrongly assign the city to 
the Oxydrakoi.* As a matter of fact if Arrian and Plutarch are to 
be believed the city belonged to Malloi and not to Oxydrakoi. 

One who has gone through the works of Greek writers gene- 
rally carries the impression that Alexander's conquest of the 
Malavas and other small states of the Punjab was an easy affair. 
But quite contrary was the case. The resistance offered by this 
small tribe to the conqueror of nearly half of the ancient world, 
is truly amazing. This much must be conceded that the Mac- 
donian soldiers, trained as they were under two foremost generals 
of ancient Greece, were no proper match for one or two small 
tribal states which played no important part in the political arena 
of India at any time. 

The unguarded statements of the Greek writers confirm the 
above supposition. Curtius’ statement as to the strength of the 
combined army of the Mallois and the Oxydrakois, has to be 
accepted with a grain of salt, because according to Arrian there 

1 MoCrindle --^Jnvasion of India by Alexander, App. Note, Q. P. 351, 

4 I AsnaU, B. O. R. I* J 
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was no oombination at all. The opposition of the small Punjab 
states seems to have disheartened the Greek soldiers very much. 
Because we are told by one authority that When the Maoedo- 
nioas found that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the 
most warlike nations of India were yet to take part, they began 
to chide the king in language of sedition The fear of the 
Macedonians was well justified. After the palpable resistance 
given by Darius III and meek submission of Ambhi, the Greeks 
thought that their conquest of India would be easy. After the 
battle of Hydaspes that dream of theirs was shaken. Henceforth 
every inch of the ground had to be fought for, every fortified 
place taken. It was this guerrila warfare that had demoralised 
the Greek soldiers. No more they had to meet shaky armies of 
degenerated empire, ready to leave the field of battle at the 
first clash of arms. But they had now to meet men of different 
calibre, armed men who whould stick to their post till hewn to 
death. Thus when they were first surprised while they were 
engaged in fields, the Malavas did not tamely submit, but took 
shelter in a nearby stronghold. Then from city to city the carnage 
of war continued. On the fortified heights of Tulumba, and at 
Kot'Kamalia,ithey resisted the invader. They went so far as 
even to make the desert and jungle their homes rather than be 
slaves to the foreign conqueror, and it was when Alexander had 
exposed himself to gravest danger that the last Malloi city fell. 
The Greek writers in order to magnify Alexander convey the 
impression that Malava tribe was practically annihilated, but 
that was far from the case. Both the Malavas and Ksudrakas 
are mentioned in Patafijali as we have seen above. Arrian too 
definitely tells us that the leading men from the Mallois and 
Oxydrakois came to conclude a treaty with Alexander, and a 
treaty was concluded. If there was practical annihilation, why 
then was there a treaty ? Did Alexander conclude treaties with 
the people of Messaga, Aornos, Darius III, and others ? A treaty 
is possible with a partially defeated people ; it does not imply 
annihilation. What were the exact terms of the treaty we do 
not know, but these were probably some of the terms, namely, 
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ontribution of chariots and horses or cavalry, and an annual 
tribute.^ * 

When they were attacked by Alexander, the Malavas seem to 
have been in a fairly high state of civilization. They were 
mainly an agricultural community. Thus when Alexander 
made a surprise attack on them, they were engaged in their fields. 
They impressed the Greeks with their appearance, being men of 
tall stature and dignified bearing. “ Their robes were of linen 
wrought with purple and gold.'’ They also seem to have deve* 
loped a currency of their own. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar draws 
our attention to a statement of Quintus Curtius referred to by 
General Cunningham : that near the junction of the five rivers 
Alexander received from the Malli and Sudracae a present of 100 
talents of white iron {ferricandidi). This white iron can be 
either nickel or tin. But tin was soft metal, therefore unsuitable 
for coinage ; besides it was well known to the Greeks who would 
not have, therefore, called it white iron. Nickel, on the other 
hand, thinks Cunningham, is hard and magnetic, as well as 
white, and as it was not known to the Greeks they could call it 
white iron. Thus in his ( Cunningham’s ) opinion Nickel was 
used for purpose of currency by the Indian tribes, Malavas and 
Ksudrakas, in the time of Alexander.” 

With this ends the first stage of their history. We have no 
further information about their continuing to remain in this 
reign. Neither Kautilya nor Megasthenes mentions them. They 
seem to have migrated southwards and settled somewhere in 
Rajputana. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, in his 
Hindi History of Rajputana, has devoted but one page to an 
account of them which, unfortunately is very scrappy and un- 
critical/^ We will, therefore, try to reconstruct their history so 
far as it relates to their settlement in Rajputana. Just sixty- 
one years ago Carllyle found no less than 600 coins belonging to 
the Malavas at Nagar, also called Karkkotaka-Nagar, lying in 

1 Ibid. Pp. 154 and 249. 

2 Bhandarkar — Carynichael Lectures, 1921, P. 144. 

3 Ojha — RajputUnaki Itihasa, Vol. I. p. 96. 
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the territory of Raja of Uniara a feudatory of Jaipur.’ Carllyle 
traced the names of forty kings, hut Smith found only twenty. 
k large portion of this hoard appears to have been lost. These 
Malava coins are remarkable for their small size, and one of them 
which is No. 106 in Smith’s Catalogue is regarded by him as the 
smallest in the world.* He remarks : “ It is difficult to under- 
stand how such a coinage could have been used, as it was used 
for centuries.^* The size of the coins, however, can suggest only 
one thing — the low economic condition of the tribe. 

In 1923 Mr. R. O, Douglas wrote a paper called “On some 
Malava Coins which was published in J. P. A. S. B., Vol. XIX, 
( N. S. ) P. 42 ff. That paper is important in some respect. His 
reading Malaya instead of Malava on some coins is noteworthy, 
blit even he has not been able to throw light on the name of 
supposed kings of the tribe, which, as noted above, are about 
forty according to Carllyle, and twenty according to Smith. 
But are they really names of any kings at all ? Some of them 
are Magaja, Magojaya, Majupa, Mayojapa, Mapaya, and so 
forth. It will be seen that most of them begin with “ Ma 
and consist of permutations and combinations of five letters 
Ma, ga, ja, sa, ya. The probability is that these letters 
constitute not names so much, as abbreviations. In fact it was 
suggested to me long ago by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, that the 
three letters Magaja which occur for instance, on coins 82-84 
of Smith’s Catalogue and which had been taken to be the name of 
a king looked like an abbreviation of the legend: Malava- 
ganas'ja jayah which occurs for fnstance on coins Nos. 58-61. 
As stated above it is worthy of note that the Malava coins are 
very small in size. To engrave the whole legend, therefore, on 
any one of its surfaces must have caused considerable difficulty. 
This seems to be the reason why the legend was abbreviated into 
these three letters. Similarly it is a habit with the coin manu- 
facturers not to engrave each letter fully end entirely. Thus 
what looks like the letter pa in Mapaya may be la, and 
Mapaya might thus stand for Malaya equal to Malava. 

1 Cunningham — A, S. JR. Vol. VI, 1873-3, pp. 72ff. 

Z V. A. Smith — Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol, I, p. 178, 
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Mr. Douglae has already sUown that the tribal name is 
sometimes written Malaya instead of Malava. Simi* 
larly Mapaja may be explained as equivalent to Maia- 
jayah equal to Malava jayah. Again Magajasa may be 
equivalent to Malava-ganasya yasah. It is thus not at all im- 
probable to take these letters as the abbreviated forms of the 
legend. Otherwise we are compelled to weave the most fantastic 
names out of them. 

1 have already stated that the Malavas were in south-western 
part of the Punjab before they migrated to the Nagar-ChSl province 
of Jaipur State. If any proof is needed, it is furnished by the 
fact that the legend on some of the coins has to be read from 
right to left as in KharosthI which is almost an unprecedented 
thing in Brahmi ; this is certainly due to their northern origin, 
where Kharosthi was the prevalent script since the Achaemenid 
conquest of North-west India. Kharosthi died a natural death 
in the 4th century A. D. It is thus evident that the Malavas 
must have been settled in Jaipur area mucli earlier than this 
period. This is in keeping with the fact that the legend on the 
earliest coins as noted by Mr. Douglas are in Prakrit and not in 
Sanskrit. The Malava occupation of this region is further con- 
firmed by the Nasik Cave Inscription of Usavadata, a Saka, son- 
in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana.^ It is inexplicable how Rai 
Bahadur G. H. Ojha has lost sight of such an important fact in 
his History of Rajpufana. The Nasik Inscription informs us that 
Usavadata had gone at the command of his lord, who can be no 
other than Nahapana, to relieve the Chief of Uttamabhadras whc 
had been besieged by the Malayas, who fled away at the mere 
sound of his approach, and were made the prisoners of the 
Uttamabhadras. Usavadata is represented as afterwards having 
gone to Puskaras seven miles west of Ajmere. It is thus clear 
that the Malayas were then settled in South-eastern part of 
Jaipur State. That the Malayas were the same as Malavas can 
not be doubted after the reading vouched for by Mr. Douglas on 
the coins examined by him. Thus we see that both on the first 
and second occasions the real cause of their migration was defeat 
at the hands of superior powers. 

I i?p. Ind. Vol vm. p, 44, 
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It has been noted above that on most of their coins the term 
Qava is associated with Malava. It further deserves to be 
noticed that the inscriptions also speak of the M§.lava gava. 
The question that arises now is j what does Gana signify ? 
Rai Bahadur Ojha blindly following in the foot-steps of Monier- 
Williains and Fleet has taken the word to mean ^ jati\ In his 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary Monier- Williams translated the 
word by ‘ tribe \ This meaning was adopted by Fleet in his trans- 
lation of the phrase Malava-^gariasthiti occurring in the two 
Mandasor Inscriptions^ Following them the Rai Bahadur has 
translated the English word by the Hindi term jaii, which 
means not only a tribe, but also a caste. Tt was Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal who first pointed out that gana signified a republic,^ 
and Prof. Bhandarkar afterwards pointed out that it denoted 
a tribal oligarchy, — a federation of clans.^ The latter view 
is now generally accepted, but it was Mr. Jayaswal who 
placed the scholars on the right track, and Dr. Thomas challenged 
the late Dr. Fleet fifteen years ago in regard to the correctness 
of his rendering of the word gana by tribe.^ Rai Bahadur 
Ojha’s book was published but six years ago, and it is, indeed, a 
a matter of regret that he has failed to take note of the exact 
significance of the term gam. It will be thus seen that the 
Ms.lavas were a gam — a tribal oligachy,- at any rate from circa. 
150 B. C. to circa. 550 A. D. 

It is well known that the celebrated Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta speaks of the Malavas. In fact, they head 
the list of the tribes which were tributaries of the Gupta 
Emperor. The question arises *• where are the Malavas to be 
located in the Gupta period ? It does not seem very difficult to 
find an answer. The scholars are fully aware that; the years of the 
Vikrama Era were designated Krta in the Gupta epoch and earlier, 


1 Corpus Imcriptionum Indicarum^ Vol III, pp. 72ff & 79ff, 

2 Jayaswal — Hindu Polity, Pt. I, p. 29. 

3 Bhandarkar — Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 165, and Some Aspects 

of Ancient Hindu Polity, p. 110. 
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nd that the Mftlavas were somehow associated with them. The 
typical verse is found in the Mandasor Inscription of Narvarman 
whicn runs thus : — “ rfrt(r) -m Malava-gaxiamnate prasaste krtar 
samjflite ... I The second expression Krtarsaihjflite which 
qualifies the phrase expressing the date shows that “ Krta was 
the original name of the Vikrama Era. But what does the first 
expression, Mdlam-garidmnate, signify? It must mean “tradi- 
tionally handed down by the Malava Qana’*, and indicates that 
the Malavas had their own peculiar system of computing the 
Krta years. This point has already been dwelt upon by Prof. D. 
R. Bhandarkar and it is not, therefore, necessary to deal with it 
further.^ Suffice it to say that the Malavas were conrected with 
the Krta Era so far as their system of reckoning went. Wherever 
the Krta years are specified in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period, the name of the Malavas occurs in most oases. We have, 
therefore, to see where these inscriptions have been found which 
associate the Malavas with the Krta years. They are Mandasor 
in the Gwalior State, Kansuvarh in the Kotah State, Nagarl in 
Udaipur State, and so forth. These inscriptions are found 
within an area marked by longitude N. 23-26 and latitude E. 
74-77. It will be thus seen that the Malavas in the Gupta period 
were no longer confined to the Nagar-chal province of the Jaipur 
State, but had moved southwards and settled in a province com- 
prising south-eastern part of Rajputana and north-west part of 
Central India. Shortly after Gupta period the Malavas seem to 
have migrated still further southwards. In the Gurvavall- Sutra 
of Dharmasagaragani, Sri Devendrasuri is represented to have 
gone from UjjayinI in Malavaka to Gurjaratra ( Gujarat ).* It 
seems that Malavaka touched Gujarat. Curiously enough this 
agrees with what the Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chawanghas stated.* 
He makes Po-lu-ka-che-po ( Bharoach ) and Mo-la'^po ( Malava ) 
as two conterminous states about the middle of the 7th century 
A. D. He also tells us that Malava was situated on the south- 
eastern side of the Mo-ho ( v. 1. Morhi^Mahi ) river. This is also 

1 Sir R. O, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 187-94. 

% Weber — Die 8k. und Pr, Handschriften der Berliner Bihliothek, II, 

990. 

9 Watters — Yuan Chawangt Vol. II. p. 241. 
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confirmed by the copper-plate grants of the Valabhi king Dhruva- 
sena II, dated G. E. 320-21.** The first inscription records that 
the king made a grant on the eastern boundary of JN avagrSmaka 
in the bhukti of Malavaka, whereas the second refers to his grant 
of land on the southern boundary of Candraputraka in the bhukii 
of Malavaka. It is known that both these charters were found in 
the Rutlam State, and as a matter of fact Navagramaka mentioned 
in the copper-plate grant has been identified with Nogawa in the 
same state. What is further noteworthy is that the Rutlam 
State is situated on the south-eastern side of the Mahl river 
at its source. This concurrent testimony points to the conclu- 
sion that in the post-Gupta period the Malavas had occu- 
pied a province including the modern Rutlam State. 

It must not however be supposed that the Malavas migrated 
southward only. In the post-Gupta period they seem to have 
gone eastward also. All the copper-plates of Pala kings except- 
ing that of Dharmapala refer to the Kulikas or cultivators as 
consisting not only of the Khasas and Hunas but also of the 
Mfilavss. The above account of the Malavas refers to the pre- 
Muhammadan times Before, however, we conclude this paper, 
it would be well to notice whether they survive in the modern 
period. It is well known that there is a province called Malwa 
in Central India. “ It consists solely of the plateau lying between 
23" 30' and 24^ 20' N and 74" 30' and 78" 10' E. which is termi- 
nated on the south by the great Vindhyan range, on the east by 
the arm of the same range which strikes north from Bhopal to 
Chanderi ( the Kulacala parvata of the Puranas ), on the west 
by the branch which reaches from Amjheri to Chi tor ( in 
Rajputana ), and on the north by the Mukundwara range which 
is from Chifcor to Chanderi"'.^' 

1 Vul. 188 1f. 

2 Imperial Gcaetteer, Val, XVII, pp. 95-100. 
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It is also worthy of note that the name Malava has survived 
not only in that of a province as just noted, but also in those of 
two Brahmana castes. They are called the ‘ Malavis ’ or ‘ Mala- 
vikas They are the proper Brahmanas of Malava and the 
adjoining country. They are not only found in their special 
habitat, but also in Gujarat on one hand, and Central Provinces 
and United Provinces on the other. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
example of this caste is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. These 
‘ Malavi * Brahmanas, however, are isolated from their main stock 
in Malwa.'' 


1 Wilson — Indian Castes, Vol. II, pp. 114 and 189. Jayaswal — Hindu 
Polity, Pt. I, P, 153. 

5 I Annals, B. 0 . R. I.[ 
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BRHAT-SAMHITA 

BY 

B, N, Krishnamurti Sarma, b. a. ( Hons. ) 

Writing in the maiden number of the Jcunal cf Oriental 
Research, Madras, on the knotty problem of “ the date of Srikantha 
and his Brahma-Mlmaiiisa Mr. T. R. Chintamani permits him- 
self an unhappy digression in a foot-note wherein he bitterly 
complains against Sri Madhvacarya having quoted the verse : 

from “ an anonymeus but contemporary work known as BThvt- 
Simhita ” ; and concludes with pretentious familiarity that “ per- 
haps the source referred to by Sri Madhvacarya in this connection 
is on a par with the Katharayana — Matharayana sources from 
which he is in the habit of citing certain Sruii texts 1 ” 

The writer's anxiety to create for himself many opportnnilits 
and lose none to criticise Madhva though obvious is yet highly 
regrettable. For, I perceive no earthly connection, from the 
writer’s treatment of the problem at any rate, between the 
problem of Srikantha 's date and Madhva 's citing a verse ( albeit 
also cited by the former ) from the BThat-Saihhita. That the 
writer himself was only too plainly conscious of the blessed irre- 
levance of Madhva ’s quotation to his subject is betrayed by the 
fact that he himself has to resort to the luxury of a foot-note to 
censure Madhva. 

Having come to the happy conclusion that “ Srikantha should 
have flourished about the middle of the 1 3th century ” (p. 67), Mr- 
Chintamani proceeds to give some corroborative evidence and it 
is here that he introduces the verse ‘ ’ etc. Says he 

1 The date of Srikantha and his Brahmam)m5rhs5, by T. R. Chintamani, 
M. A., Research Student, University of Madras. The Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, Vol. i, part 1 ; January 1927. 
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“ The date we have thus arrived at is confirmed by the following 
reference. Srikantha quotes the verse : 

“ My revered preceptor, Professor S* Kuppus / ami Sastrigal, has 
been able io identify^ this verse as Akhandananda 's. Akhaiidananda 
in his Taiivadipana refers to this verse with the following reniarks ; 

' 3rq^>q^Rr ' 

Edition of Tattvadipana in the 

Benares Sanskrit Series, p. 687, 

“ It is a well-known fact that Sav?grciha-shJcas are the amp'j^ 
silions of authors who refer to them as such^' " (Italics mine ). 

I am sure, Mahamahopadhyaya Prof, Kuppnsvami Sastri 
would certainly disclaim any conspicuous or extra-ordinary 
ability in tracing the verse in question in a prihled prose work 
such as the Tativadlpana ; and I have no manner of doubt that he 
would he the last man to identify himself, sympathise with or 
lend his weighty support to the attacks and insinuations of Ins 
precocious pupil, Mr. Chintamani, against Madhva. 

It would appear from the foregoing quotations that Mr. Cliinta- 
mani would regard Srikantha as later than Akhandananda for the 

very simple reason that the former quotes the verse *3’q’5F?Tt ^ 

in his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, which has been — in 
the writer's opinion — shown to have been composed by Akhanda- 
nanda. Since Srikantha “ belongs to the middle of the 13th 
century, “ Akhandananda belongs to the beginning of the 13th 
century. " 

In spite of assiduous attempts, Mr. Chintamani has not 
successfully demonstrated a clear case of borrowing on the part 
of Srikantha from Akhandananda. On the contrary, the occur- 
rence of the verse in Srikantha as well as in the other, would at 

1 The opening verso of the leading article in this number of the Journal of 
Oriental liescarch, could similarly be identified as an unacknowledged 
adaptation with a change of the last quarter, of a well-known verse in 
the Nilakantha Vijaya of Nilakantba DU'sita ; Madras 1924, 

? Op. cit,, p, 68. 
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best only indicate that both have it from a common source. Nor 
is the verse indubitably Akhandananda's own though quoted as a 
Samgraha sloka. Mr. Chintamani himself admits that “Akhanda- 
nanda is indebted to his teacher Prakasatman for this verse and 
that “ with slight modifications, Akhandananda adopted the verse 
and gave it as a Sa?ngraha sloka^ ** — whatever one may think 
of the intellectual honesty involved in such a procedure. Any- 
how it is amusing to note that Mr Chintamani’s dictum that “ it 
is a well-known fact that Samgraha ilokas are the compositions of 
authors who refer to them as such *' ( p. 68 ) is miserably contra- 
dicted by himself at the very next page. 

Nor does it appear very necessary that Srikantha quotes the 
verse in question from Akhandananda. There is nothing to 
support such a very original notion in Srikantha’s work. In the 
first place, Mr. Chintamani does not express the entire truth when 

he baldly observes, ‘‘Srikantha quotes the verse ' 

Indeed, Srikantha quotes it with a significant remark : cWr 
which shows that the verse so quoted is of hoary antiquity — 
being, in fact, the stock-in-trade of all Vedantins. Srikantha is 
not likely to have borrowed it from Akhandananda. There is no 
valid reason to support such a conjecture other than the flimsy 
one of Samgraha siokas being the compositions of authors who 
refer to them as such which is so pathetically negatived in the 
same breath by the writer himself. Nor is ‘ * the usual 

or legitimate manner of acknowledging such a debt ! 

Lastly, Srikantha 's priority to Madhva seems to be established 
by the repudiation of the pro-Saiva interpretations of srutis in the 
former's commentary on the Vedanta Sutras by Madhva in his 
Anu-Vijakhiidna. The strong Vaisnavite tenor of Madhva 's com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras and the strong plea which he puts 
forth on behalf of the supremacy of Visnu throughout his com- 
mentary and notably in the commentary on the very first Sutra^ 
appear to be directed pointedly towards the repudiation of an 


1 Loc. cit., p. 69. 
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equally vehement and passionate Saivite interpretation' of the 
Sutras. The plausibility of Srikantha’s work having been the 
one which Madhva ought to have had in view, is established 
beyond doubt by an actual and elaborate refutation of the Saivite 
interpretation of the Upanisadic text •• 

‘ 5RfT <TT ar§r sw i 

’ 

sponsored by Srlkantha, in Madhva s Anu.-i'yukhyuna ■ 

n'Sr I taw?? ' 

ffa aiqa'hqrq^ ^fq qr asrsrqtma; f fqa: iqfwriq fii^tfqqqc^ sqT^jqtfa^ u 

In the 3qa»^HiInqqi^0T Srlkantha proclaims Siva as the ananda- 
maya ■ 

5ia?jTr sfrq qq a q?H!>crT: ma ifr- 3iH?qnqtq;nfm 

qq^*qT ?Ta l ^a: l ll and Madhva naturally, is eager to 

refute this view as can be seen from his inclusion of the conten- 
tion that anandamaya is a? ( of Srlkantha ) in the purva- 
paksa and from his siddhanta that ur.andamaya is Visnu : sna^q- 
aqt srsnfq: q^raft'sqrqT ? t qsrqrsqn^vqrnrsrrm: i qraia^qatiar q- 1 
9Taaja?qT?#^fqTa asw I a^TTfqaa wa^qaq ^rsqai^rlr fipg 
These two instances would suffice to establish that Madhva is 
endeavouring to refute the Saivite interpretation already current 
and established in his days. The probable identity of the Saivite 
commentator responsible for those views with Srlkantha deserves 
careful consideration especially when the views criticised by 
Madhva are directly traceable to Srikantha’s Bhasya. 

It is also significant to note Jayatirtba echoing the term 
used by Srlkantha : fT«rT uf*r5^r qqf^ (p- 50) : q ftwTqqTfiifr 

^rsq I T%qr%Tf%q sqTqqiHrqrq® ii 

^ i?rq ^5^ I sfrqqr I i%q 

f5Tqc!ji%lq;?q IrqN =q i siq: ifiq '.q qt sigi i 

Stikaijtha : Brahma IdlmUriisa, Mysore Oriental Library Series, p. 25. 

2 Ny3ya Sudha of Jayatirtba, p, 128. 

S Srikaptha, Op. oit., p. 31. 

4 Madhva : Commentary on Vedanta SUtra i, 1, 12' 

9 NyZya Sudhn, p. 112. 
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Literary tradition among the commentators of the I)vaita 
Bchool also endorses the view that Madhva implied a criticism 
of Srlkantha also. The author of the Candtikaprakusa' in com- 
menting on Vyasatlrtha’s Candrika indicates the Saiva-Visista- 
dvaita tenets refuted^ by Madhva. Vadiraja Svamin roundly 
asserts that Madhva ’s work was the last word on the Vedanta 

ff '' 1 

an assertion which could not have been made if the Srikantha 
Bhasya had come later than Madhva. Vadiraja Svamin is not 
usually an ill-informed person in such matters. 

It would thus appear that Srikantha must have been a prede- 
cessor of Madhva, who falls entirely within the 13th century 
( 1199-1272 A. D. ). Srikantha must therefore have flourished 
at least a century earlier and may therefore be placed in the 
12th century. Srikantha’s emphatic Saivite interpretation could 
thus be shown to have been directed against Rainanuia and it 
will then be clear how Madhva had a double task of reclaiming 
and reaffirming the Supremacy of Visnu as well as of refuting tiie 
Saivite interpretations of Srikantha.'* 

Mr. Chintamani places Akhandannnda in tlie beginning of the 
13th century. It is therefore quite impossible that Srikantha 
ever borrowed from or was otherwise indebted to Akhandananda 
who was later than himself ; nor even from Prakasatman who 
must have been, at the worst, a contemporary of his. Madhva, 
too, was a contemporary of Akhandananda and to begin his 
philosophical career by misappropriating a verse from Akhanda- 
nanda must have sounded hideous to him — Mr. Chintamani 's 
verdict notwithstanding, — especially when he could have had 
access to it in the earlier works of Srikantha and Sudarsana Suri. 

1 Tatparya CaTif/nVdri of V'yiisatTrtha with ComiTi., Prakd^a^ by Ragha- 
vendra Tirtha, Govornraent OrioDtal Library Series, Mysore. 

2 Op. cit., VoU i, p. 72. 

3 Yukii-mallika of Vadiraja Sv3min. 

4 Cf. (5T5i ?[f 

Candrika Prakdiia^ p, 72, 
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Mr. Chintamani seems to have been blissfully innocent of the 
fact that Sudarsana Suri, the illustrious commentator on the 
Snbhasya of Ramanuja shows clear traces of his acquaintance 
with the verse /viMsbUr...’ of which he quotes more or less the 
first half • 

fefcTq-T I 

Sudarsana, apart from the probability of his having: been 
slightly earlier than Akhandananda, is not likely to have borrow- 
ed the verse from him. Mr. Chintamani, had he known 
Sudarsana 's familiarity with the verse, would certainly have 
convicted him also of misappropriation. Sudarsana, then, has 
entirely escaped scot-free, thanks to the writers ignorance. 
Anyhow, there is no doubt that the verse goes back to some 
source far earlier than Sudarsana. 

We are therefore constrained to observe that Mr. Chintamani 
has come out rather very badly in the first part of his self- 
imposed task of settling the date of Srikantha. He seems some- 
how to have missed the royal road to successful research which 
lies in a patient collection of all available and unimpeachable 
references in the wDrks of Srikantha‘\ Madhva and Akhandananda 
( if the last has any thing at all to do with the veved question of 
Srikantha 's date ) to the views of their predecessors and contem- 
poraries and then proceed to examine how far any one of them 
presupposes, quotes or criticises the other. Mr. Chintamani 
however seems to have set about it in the wrong way by 

1 ^>2 with the Comm, of Sudarsana, p, 328. Medical Hall Press, 

Benares, 1889. 

2 The phrase at the outset of Srikantha s Bhasya is taken 

by some to pre-supposo a reference to Madhva also and thus is relied 
upon to establish Srlkantha’s posteriority to all the three famous 
Bhasyakara’s of S. India. But lirstly too rigid a numerical sigaifioauce 
need not be attached to the casual use of the plural which could be 
explained otherwise ; secondly, the required number of three Bhasya- 
karas can still be made up without including Madhva among predeces- 
sors of Srikaptha ; and thirdly because of the surmise of Madhva’s pro- 
bable inclusion in the phrase being negatived by traces of his having 
used Srikantha, 
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attempting to make the whole problem turn on a stray quotation 
by Madhva of a certain verse “ from an anonymous but con- 
temporary work.” 

II 

THE BBHAT SAMHITA 

Worse is the fate that hath overtaken him in the other prrt 
of his self-imposed task of proving Madhva to have misaprrc- 
priated the verse ‘^TqaRiJto’ from the Tatlvadipana. 

Mr. Chintamani remarks rather patronisingly, “ This verse, in 
the form in which it is found in the Tativadlpana, seems io have 
become familiar to Sri Madhvacarya through an anonymous but 
contemporary work known as Brhat 8amtiiid'\ ( Italics mire ). 
To be sure, Madhva quotes the verse ‘ in his commentary 

on the Vedanta Sutra i, 1, 4, from the Erhat Saiyihita ; but there is 
nothing in this to occasion such a huge surprise. However, he 
manages to overcome his surprise and proffers a critical piece 
of advice to his readers that this Brhat Samhtfa ought to be 
differentiated from the astronomical work of the same name. 
The advice is quite unwarranted since not even a tyro of 
Madhva’s works would confound for a moment, the two Brhat 
Samhitas. Perhaps, it is but the recrudescence of a subjective 
experience of the writer himself ! Mr. Chintamani, however, 
finally declares for the supreme enlightenment of his readers 
“ A Brhat Savihita has been published as No. 68 of the 
Anandasrama Series, I have carefully examined the work and 
the verse in question does not occur anywhere in that work. 

Perhaps the source referred to by Sri Madhvacarya 

( Italics mine ). All the trouble and credit 

of this amazing process o^ research is grievously annulled when 
it is revealed that No. 68 of the Anandasrama Series f 

Brhat Samhita merely but a Brhad Brahma Samhita ! ! 
ri[5^ ’ must certainly have escaped the notice of Mr. 

Chintamani ! No wonder, therefore, that despite strenuous efforts 
Mr. Chintamani could not trace the verse quoted by Madhva 
from the Brhat Samhita in the Brhad Brahma Samhita. One 
cannot, therefore, but heartily pity him for having wasted his 
critical acumen in the wrong place ! 
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Granting that the verse quoted by Mtidhva could not be 
found in the misleading No, G8 of the Anandasrama Series, it 
does not prove that the same must necessarily have been mis- 
appropriated from Akhandananda’s work or for the matter ef 
that, even from Prakasatman’s ^abdanirnaya} The whole serio- 
comic is badly exposed when it is brought to light that Madhva 
has quoted not only the unfortunate verse from the 

iSawhiYa ( whatever it is ), but also not less than twenty- 
five others in various places in his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras. Nor is this all. In his commentary on the 8ti Bhagavata 
Madhva again quotes as many as eleven lines from the Brhaf 
Sainhtu. I may take this opportunity of recording all the vcrtes 
quoted from the Brhat Savihita for obvious reasons. 

qxqq ^ ^?rt ^ " 

Hpqqmviq’ n 

q^: ^ 

sTiTrqotiri«r qr 

5^# ^qor: qqr qq g q^qr 

qqT% qreq f^avRqrf^uiqq: 
q am =q aHq' n 

ananm^Ti^fa qq {l^qr I'^qa: 

qT¥T^?^t^ 3 qrqqxar qq grpar 
aW'^: qi^^q: arqrqqx gf^ft'sq^r 
f^rp^ara'tqx^ srinm qtr q fixq: 
a*r ^qra^r^q'^^qa'^ ii 

1 I hop6, Mr. Chintamani would not have us believe that Madbva’s re- 
ferences to and citations from a Sabdamniaya are really from Praka- 
^atman’s Sabdanirnaya pmbliished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ! 

8 Madhva on Vedanta S^tra i, 1, 1- 3 Ibid., i, 1, 4, 4 Ibid., i, 1, 15. 

ft Ibid,, i, 2. 26. 6 Ibid., i, 2, 11. 7 Ibid., ii, 1, 18. 

6 [ Annals, B, 0. E. 1. ] 
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sr^I^: f^qrnn: 

STTqjff 3TnET^qi: i«[5^ ' 

qr Or^Trnr iwr; ^ BrsfqgriT: 

aTf^^Tf»m>TTT?r5q: ffTf^rr wqqniTfHip: 
fq^rrm fq?<T5Tf^fq q crq?^ » 

q 5f^qTnrg[rqmr% f^sj^rqniqfq gn%^ 
qq h g 3T^q:' « 

5 T^q rfsiT qmnq qw 
frqrf r^^^TfnTTR qrq^ ^ fisqn^ 3 
i^qqjrqoimqrftT^qfqsqTftT 
^T Rqm^: qror: qwrfiqOTi:'’ » 

qn^qRT ^'tnntTwNT qf^qr 
I'qqn'Jfwr rirt: 

?R Irq qfkq^ 

R*f^«rRT qr^rotmq ^ srqrfFT^ n 
q qqrqf^T^ §3 qq f 
qr^nqfqrqr ^tq=q nr^qq^'^qR 
qtWTxf^f Mtqg qr^ qq '< 

sxqrfq 5Trii^?q fqq'w Ttqq^Tq I 
qiqrqr ^qi qrqq qrqfqjiq q q^rq: 


qiqeT Rqqr 


qq 5niTr?q> qrf^ qrqfqq^ q^q 
sqoT qqq %q Orf^vqiqnqq =q 
srir q- qr, qt%: qRqnm^ 
qqr ^qq qqr qq^ q^''^ •' 
i^^Wtt'qqRftqr WtR arfq q qqtq: 
qqq qq% sqr# q%^ qjqq 


an^wr aw aas^: ^'-nnq qqq m- 
sRTqjft^^rqrq^KmR FJtgqrr^ 11 

nftqOf^: 


1 Ibid., ii, 3, 7. 2 Ibid., ii. 1, 26. 3 Ibid., ii, 4, 18. 

4 Ibid., ii, 4, 23. 5 Ibid., iii, 4, 42. 6 Ibld„ lii, 4, 50. 

7 Bhagavata Tatparya of Madhva, II, 7. 34. 
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S'SrBT' ^l^SRinTt 

fjHTRT f^rq-^ II 

rT^: ftnr ^ 

^ ?r7%^ 

rnr-^Ts^finT sft#r ^i^rr: 

11 

I have also '* carefully examined No. (8 of the Anancla** 
srama Series and not one of the verses quoted by Madhva from 
the Brhat Savihiid “ occur in that work anywhere " which proves 
that apart from the obvious difference in their reppective titles, 
the Brhat Samhita should rot be ‘ confounded ' with the Brlacl 
Brahma Samhita as is most regrettably done by Mr. Chintamani, 
It will be news to him that Madhva himself makes a distinction 
between Brhat Samhita and a Brahma Samhita and actually quotes 
from the latter. The identity of the latter, however, with No. 68 
of the Anandasrama Series is tho* probable yet unproven. 

A patient and sympathetic attention to the large number of 
verses quoted by Madhva from the Brhat Sarrihita in his works, 
would show that they are on a variety of topics. A close scrutiny 
of their order and arrangement would also reveal many interest- 
ing facts. For instance, two or more verses are sometimes quoted 
consecutively dealing with a single topic. At other times, a half 
of a preceding or following verse is found together with a given 
complete verse. The interesting variety of topics with which 
they deal — theology, psychism, devotion, the physical constitu- 
tion of bodies, etymology, and rules of interpretaticn go a long 
way to indicate that tliey are genuine quotations from a work 
now lost to us. 

It is also significant to note that besides there are 

four other verses quoted in different contexts but all dealing with 
the proper method of interpretation and reconciliation of texts 

which proves that the verse ‘ ^ has a legitimate place 

in the Brhat Samhita and was not (and in fact could not have 
been) falsely ascribed to an imaginary Brhat Samhita, 

1 Op. cit., 17, 2, 7. 

% Op- cit., ii, 9^ 24, 
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Another important fact to be noticed in this connection is that 
one of the verses concerning the canons of interpretation cited 
by Madhva from the Brhat Sarhhiia and later on quoted by 
Vyasaraja Svamin in his Nyayamrla is seen to be quoted and 
passed over in silence by Madhusudana Sarasvati in the Advaita 
Siddhi? Now, from what we know of Madhusudana, we can 
safely say that he would certainly have denied the genuineness 
of the text from the Brhal Samhita rather than taken the trouble 
of quoting it and passing it over- Instances are not wanting* 
wherein Madhusudana refuses to subscribe to the genuineness of 
texts cited by Madhva. Hence we may safely conclude that 
Madhusudana had no difficulty in admitting the text ‘ ft^F^rSTrfr- 
^ ’ as a genuine citation from a genuine work 

known as Brhat Savihita, 

The foregoing observations would establish the genuineness 
of the Brhat Samhita once extant but no longer available. In- 
stances are not rare of ‘ Sarhhitas ' such as the present one which 
are known to have existed once through quotations in later works ; 
but which to-day, have passed into the limbo of the forgotten 
and the irrecoverable. Ramanuja and Madhva both quote from 
a Parama Samhita ; Sudarsana quotes from a ^rikTiloUara and 
Madhva again quotes from a Prakasa Samhita all of which are 
now completely lost. The present writer, however, has great 
pleasure in announcing to such as are interested that a small 
fragment of the Prakasa Samhita is extant and that a transcrip- 
tion from an old manuscript copy of it ( also extant ) is still in 
his possession. There is no inherent impossibility in the Brhat 
Samhita having been extant in the times of Madhva nor is there 
any reason to discredit the Acarya’s statement so far as weknow\ 

Anent *' the Katharayana-Matharayana sources from which 
he ( Madhva ) is in the habtt of citing certain ^ruti texts,*' time 

1 m: \ 

ll quoted in the Purvapaioia ; Advaita JSiddhi 
p. 105i, Sri Vidya Press, Kumbhakonam, 1893. The same text would be 
found quoted by Madhva under ii, 1, 18 ( Vedanta {Sutra) and ex- 
tracted on p. 237 ante. 

3 5 ^ I I Op. cit.. p. 286, 
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and patient research alone would bring to light most of the un- 
traceable Srutis and Smrlis quoted by Madhva in his works ; but 
the attitude of mind which posits in the name of Madhva ^rutis 
even he has not cared to ‘ fabricate"* ’ will neither farther research 
in that direction by one single step nor reflect credit on the 
maker of such wild accusations. 

Now for the question whether Akhandananda is to be regarded 
as the de facto author of the verse ‘ which, “ in the form 

in which it is found in the Tattvadipana, seems to hav3 become 
familiar to Sri Madhvacarya.’^ ( Italics mine ). The insinuation 
embodied in the itedicised phrase needs no comment. On Mr. 
Chintamani's own showing, the verse goes back to an earlier 
source. I am really surprised at Mr. Chintamani^s serious mis- 
representation and deliberate misquotation from Akhandananda. 
Says he “ Akhandananda refers to this verse with the following 
remarks : 

Edition of the Tattvadipana in 
the Benares Sanskrit Series, p. 687.^^ 

But the real and undistorted fact is that Akhandananda refers 
to the verse with the remark • 

' ' S[fcr 

Mr. Chintamarii substitutes for in the original and 

altogether omits ‘ ^ of Akhandananda and offers an emended 


1 The fact is that Madhva has cited only KSsaya^a and Ma^hara iirutis 
in his works besides others but nowhere has ho cited anything like 
KStbarSyapa and Mathaiayana Srutis- I'erhaps the 8rutis foisted on 
Madhva by Mr. Chintamani are the result of his original researches 
into the works of Madhva ! A learned critic of Madhva is said to 
have confounded the Tura Sruti of Madhva with Catura Sruti. 
Evidently Mr. Chintamani has tried to improve upon this prototype. 

t The presence of this coupled with would seem to indicate 

that Akhandananda hlmsolf was quoting it faithfully froiu som^ 

earlier souroe. 
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version. But this is playing tricks with evidence which cannot 
go undetected. I can only add how painful it is for me to expose 
the frantic attempts of Mr. Chintamani to foist the verse on 
A-khandananda by such artificial means of questionable probity. 

Far from emanating for the first time either from Akhanda- 
nanda or his preceptor, the Tatparya Lihgas ( enumerated in the 
verse ) have been the stock-in-trade of all Vedantins from time 
immemorial. The six Tfitparya Lingas or principles of interpre- 
tation are as old as the Vedanta Sutras. In fact, these enjoyed 
among the Vedantins the same recognition and importance which 
the Mimamsakas gave to another set of six canons of interpreta- 
tion * i 

the order of authority here being in the ascending order from the 
last : 

gr-qrfTirmrT I 

There is a remarkable parallelism"* between the two sets of 
canons and it ie not altogether rare to find even the Mimamsakas 
making use of the canons of their compeers, the Vedantins. 
References / to and are common enough in 

Mimaihsa literature : — 

f^5nPT^y4^5[fr: I 


1 Mimaihsli Sutra iii, 3, 14. 

2 iastradipika, p. 249, Bombay, 1915, 

3 Cf. •JTTcpiU^fef'Rf I 

4 iaatradlpikd. p. 91. 

9 Op.cit.,p.83, 
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The speculative age of the Upanisads which had already 
given currency to a number of new technical terms in logio^ 
could not possibly have failed to evolve canons of interpretation 
corresponding to ‘ Badarayana himself makes striking 

use of some of them • and ^^1%, In the Samanvaya 

Sutra he tacitly admits the application of all the 

Tatparya Liiigas in arriving at a satisfactory interpretation of the 
divergent testimony of the Upanisads in regard to the nature of 
Brahman. He himself makes significant use of abhyUsa • 

\ upapatti : : ^ and of 

Samkara notes Audulomi’s resort to arthavada in his commentary." 

Prakasatman himself in his ^ahdanii yaya declares that the 
identity of the individual with the Supreme is established by the 
proper application of the Lihgas etc., in the interpretation 

of texts. His own statement, 



^ 5qr?rt qfi: n 


does not give the impression that the 'Lihgas^ herein brought 
together originate for the first time from him. On the 
contrary, Prakasatman is visibly anxious to find support for his 
thesis in the hoary interpretational traditions of the Vedanta as 
embodied in the verse ‘ This is quite clear from his 

own commentary on the verse • 

^ whereupon he cites the relevant 

texts embodying these Lihgas and concludes • 

sr^rrfTmT^T 


1 CL In the Altar ey a Brahmana, A'a/Aopant^ad etc., there occur such 
terms as iarka ( debate ), yukti ( continuous argument ), jalpa ( wrang- 
ling ), vitayda ( cavil ), chala ( quibble ), iiirnaya ( ascertainment ). 
pr av/oj ana ( purpose ), prawdna ( proof ), prameya (object of know- 
ledge )” etc. Hiatory of Indian Logic, Vidyabhushan, p, 23. Calcutta 
1921. 

ISarhkara Bha^iya on iv, 4, 6, 
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rTrT- 11 Attention nai&t he drav^n to his use of the 

terms etc. without any explanation and to his rtfeicnce 

even to the exact number of them as six inspite of the fact that 
actually seven Lirigas are embodied in the verse given by him. 
The point is that and^^BfTT came to be treated as one Lihga 
and the assumption of this attitude by Prakasatman ( see comm., 
ante) without any explanation also shows that even by the time 
of Prakasatman and necessarily long before him, the VedSntins 
had effected the amalgamation which continued to pass muster. 
This again, presupposes the popularity of the seven Lihgas from 
very early days and Prakasatman could not certainly have 
invented^ them. Neither was he the firtt person to codify them 
for reasons already detailed. On the contrary, Prakasatman seems 
to have simply adopted the well-known verse mutalis mutandis in 
his ^ahdanirruiya^ 

The author of the Pancapadikd has clearly anticipated the 
Tatparya Lingas though he does not make out an elaborate inven- 
tory of them which is done by Prakasatman in his PailcapUdika- 
vivarana. Padmapada^s several references, 

cpiTwt?r ^ 

sgTPrtftr: <i 


1 liabdanirnaya pp. 69-70. The most significant and ‘ tell-tale * lacuna 

here being the absence of the finite verb which betrays the verse in 
its true colors as an excerpt mutatis mutandis, it is easy to see that 
the verse is not a self-sufficing composition of Prakasatman. 

2 Nor is Sarhkara the inventor, much less the codifier of the tatparya 

Itftyas for the first time as is fondly believed by some. In fact 
Samkarahas nowhere referred to all the six tatparya lihgas in a 
connected manner in one place, nor given the verse embodying them 
in his Bha^ya beyond noting in one place : 

(111,3,36), 

3 Pafledpadika of BadmapBda, p. 84, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series. 

4 Op. cit., p. 91. 

5 Op. ci*., p. 98, 
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prove that he was fully aware of the six f afparya Ithcjas and the 
use that Sarhkara desires to be made of them. 

The prevalence of these Talparya Lihgas long before Prakasat- 
man is established by Padmapada’s references to etc, 

and by Vacaspati Misra’s references to some of them : — 

fT?iTcri% 

«r^' " 

Reference has already been made to Sudaisana Stiri’s fanii 
liarity with the verse. 

Prakasatman brings out clearly all the six Tatpanjci Lihgas 
anticipated by Padmapada •* 

(^f jm fr^ 

« 

?rT r <T ^% yTPT ‘ and indicates at length 

the relevant Upanisadic texts embodying them. 

It will be seen from the foregoing passage of the Vivarana that 
its author has indicated at length the application of the six 
Tafparysk Lihgas embodied in the well-known verse ‘ 'dMHiVU® 
without himself quoting it in the Vivarana but which he gives 
rnutatis mutandis va his ^abdanirnay^^ where the last quarter 
^fNrR?T: seems to have been specially introduced in place of 

the regular one •' l%lp I. 

1 B ha matt pi VSoaspati Misra, p. 8, (with Kalpataru and Pariraala ) 

Nirnayasagar Press, 1917* 

2 Op. cit., p 103. 

3 Mark the reference to and one Uhga here also without 

any attempt to explain the same. 

4 Paixcapadika Vivarai^ia of PrakSsatman, p. 235, Vizianagaram Sanskrit 

Series, 1892. 

5 Ibid, 

7 [ Annals, B. O. R< Id* 
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Now, Akhandananda, after making the necessary comments 
on the Vivarana passage quoted above, cites the full verse too, 
which sums up the Llhgas not with the remark 
which would mean that the Sloka is from his own pen but with 

the significant remark ‘ ’ which 

implies that he is eager to bring the various texts quoted and 
correlated with their particular Liiigas by Prakasatman himself 
into line with the well-known verse giving the Taipanja Liiigas. 

531^6- 

3TmcTrf^^-‘--such will be the most legitimate and reasonable 
conclusion we have to draw from the manner of Akhandananda’s 
introducing the verse. I am afraid, Mr. Chintamani has no right 
to evade this natural interpretation of Akhandananda after having 
purposely distorted his statement and given a curiously perverted 
misquotation. 

We have already demonstrated Srlkantha^s priority to 
Akhandananda. Even if our reasonings may not convince 
everybody, it is admitted by Mr. Chintamani himself that Srl- 
kaiitha was not removed from Akhandananda by more than a 
couple of decades. In any case, it is clearly demonstrable that 
the verse goes back for earlier than both Srikantha and Akhanda- 
nanda. Srikantha cites the verse with the remark “ 
sTgrrStcTTf^f^oTT^r^rR mfRrm%fq3Er;TT?Tf% cl^i 

'* which is coolly and completely omitted by Mr. Chintamani. 
The phrase rT^nrafR attests the hoary antiquity of the verse in 
question. Srikantha, as a predecessor of both Madhva and Akhanda- 
nanda, could not have borrowed the verse from Akhandananda 
unless Mr. Chintamani now revises the dates he has assigned 
to both Akhandananda and Srikantha. Secondly, if Srikantha 
had been in any manner indebted to Akhandananda for the verse, 
he would have made the fact clearer by some such acknowledge 


1 Tattvadipana of Akhao<j3nanda, p. 687, Beoares Sanskrit Series. 

2 Srikantha Brahma Mimaihsa Bha§ya, p. 21, Mysore Oriental Library 

Series. 

3 Attention h>8 already been drawn to the significance of the term. 

See ente p. 241, 
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ment as jr^itTp The phrase fwr ’TPf^ seems to smack 

more of indebtedness to some Puranic source.’ 

This is happily confirmed by another quotation from some 
Saiva Agama work which Srikantha gives in which the Tatparya 
fjngas are clearly presupposed : — 

5:?? 5TR fRrr I 

SfgrOT afSRtfe II 

snroi am anpnat 1 

rTT?q^f5i^?i: 11 5fn* u 


This Agama work must have been at least a century earlier 
than Srikantha and if the Z/tV/j/as “ agSKW etc., ” nre to ho found 
presupposed in it, it readily stands to reason that they were far 
earlier than Akhandananda — whatever his date. 


Ramanuja, who was certainly earlier than Akhandananda in 
one place remarks ; 


5T * I 


The probability of the verse ‘ 3gg>iTT... ’ going back to some 
Puranic source ( as supposed by Madhva ), is endorsed by some 
quotations in Vidyaranya’s Yivarana Prameya Sathgraha • 


?Tqr% 

STTfTsg: rpRcgWlggfwfir: 1 

qHcT kgg gs II 

im aR?ST%$r5T: snmr gm 1 


1 cf- THnifruw: 1 

gfTRwraigSg II 

l!iamkara Bhusya i, 4, 1, 

2 Srikantha Bhasya p. 21, Mysore Oriental Library Series. 

3 RSmSnuja*a Vedartha Sai’iigrahOy Pandit Reprints, p. 47. 

4 Vivarana Prameya Bai^igraho, Bengali Edn., Basuroati Sahitya Mandir, 
Palcutta, pp. 7~8t 
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The exact identity of the Purana is not however clear. There 
seems, however, to be some distant parallelism in tone to these 
verses in some of the Brhat Sa^hhita verses cited by Madhva » 

The reference to and in both the sets of 

verses cannot simply be accidental. Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that “ the Lingas such as etc., should have been 

referred to in both the works — the one cited by Vidyaranya and 
the other by Madhva, Our quest for the parentage of the verse 
‘ ^ leads us to unexpected quarters. Amalananda in his 

^as/rarfarpana^ seems to discern some of the latparya Liiigas in 
some Sruti texts ! Granted that the verse ‘ ’ is a genuine 

Puranic text, it can readily be traced to some SriUi text in con- 
formity with a well-known Miraamsaka dictum. It may not be 
entirely idle to point out for the serious consideration of scholars 
that Narayana^ in his commentary on Madhusudana Sarasvati^s 
Siddhanta Bindu actually quotes the verse ‘ ^ “ in the form 

in which it is found in the Tattvadipana as a ^rufi text which 
whatever we may think of it, is much more startling and mon- 
strous than Madhva s mere ascription of it to “an anonymous 
but contemporary w^ork known as Brhat Sanihita ! ” 

However that may be, the suggestion may not after all be out 
of place here that the ' Purona' cited by Vidyaranya may be 
identical with the source referred to by Madhva as Brhat Sah/hitU. 
Not infrequently, the texts and sources referred to by Madhva 
are found to be corroborated by earlier and later Advaitins. I 
shall bring my article to a close by referring to only one sucli 
instance of the citation of the verse *• 

II Bengali Edn., p. 656, Lotu*? Library, Saka 1839. 

sT^srr^PTT# ^ feip frtrqjn^<fr% ii 

?f?f gfin I 

Siddhanta Bindu with Coinm. of NSrSya^a, p, 238, Beoarps Sanskrit 
Serle*, 65, 1928. 
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snSTtwni^ ^ ^ 1*^: II 

quoted by Madhva from the Skanda in his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras among a number of other verses from the same 
source which is corroborated by Padmapada in his Pancapadika' : 

jmr ^ 

The verse ‘ 3T;?qT?jT5tTOf^Tvr ^ is as popular and authoritative 
among the Vedantins as ‘ ^ etc. Madhva s ascription 

of it to the Skanda is fully confirmed by Sudarsana Suri s classi- 
cal commentary on the Sri Bhasya~ while its Puranic genuine- 
ness is admitted by Padmapada. 

It is not improbable that iu the absence of such an earlier 
admission of and cross reference to the Puranic authenticity of this 
verse, Madhva s ascription of it to the Skanda would certainly 
have been questioned by born sceptics and Madhva - phobes like 
Mr. Chintamani. Providence alone has to be thanked for yet 
preserving — sometimes prominently and at other times com- 
pletely hidden from the searching eyes of enthusiastic researchers 
— some traces of the numerous texts cited by Madhva ; and in the 
interests of historical and critical scholarship let us hope 
that many more texts and sources referred to by Madhva will in 
the near future be brought to light. 


1 

2 


Pancapadika p 82, 


Sruta of Sudarsana, pp. 11-12, Medical Hall Press, Benares, 

1889 . 
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The DIpavarhsa or the Chronicle of the Island of Lanka is the 
earliest known work of its kind. It puts 
Dipavarasa together certain well-known traditions 

handed down among the Buddhists of Ceylon, sometimes in a 
clumsy manner. It.s diction is in places unintelligible, and its 
narrative is dull and interrupted by repetitions. Its authorship 
is unknown. The canonical model of this work is to be traced 
in a number of verses in the Parivfirapatba of the ’ inayapitaka. 
The Dipavarhsa is an authoritative work well-knc/» i in Ceylon 
at the time of Buddhaghosa, and as a matter of fact the great 
Pali commentator has copiously quoted from it in the intro- 
ductory portion of his commentary on the Kathavatthu. Dr. 
Oldenberg has cited and translated the book into English. He 
says that the Dipavarhsa and the Mahavarhsa are in the main 
nothing but two versions of the same substance both being based 
on the historical introduction to the great commentary of Ihe 
Mahavihara. The Dipavarhsa follows step by step and almost 
word for word the traces of the original. According fo 
Oldenberg the Dipavarhsa cannot have been written before 
302 A. D. because its narrative extends till that year. If we 
compare the language and the style in which the Dipavarhsa and 
the Mahavarhsa are written, it leaves no doubt as to the priority 
of the former. The Dipavarhsa was so popular in Ceylon that 
King Dhatusena ordered it to be recited in public at an annual 
festival held in honour of an image of Mahinda in the 5th 
century A. D. ( Vide the Dipavarhsa edited by Oldenberg, Intro- 
duction, pp. 8-9 ). Dr. Geiger has published a valuable treatise 
known as the Dipavarhsa and Mahavarhsa ( 1904 ).’ An idea of 
its contents can be gothcred from the summary given below. 

1 Dipavaih.sa und MahSvarfua und die geschichtliche uberliefcrang in 
Ceylon, Leipzig, 1905. Translated into English by E. M Coomar^- 
swamy, Dipavaiiisa and Mahavarhsa, Colombo, 1908.’ 
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The first chapter gives an account of Buddha’s first visit to 
the island of Lanka. Gotama obtained perfect enlightenment at 
the foot of the Bodhi-tree. He surveyed the whole world and 
perceived the island of Lanka, a dwelling place fit for saints. 
He foresaw that Mahinda, the son of the Indian King Asoka, 
would go to the island and propogate the Buddhist faith there. 
Accordingly he placed a divine guard over the island. He visited 
Lanka and drove the Yakkhas, inhabitants of the place, out of 
the island. 

Buddha visited the island for the second time when the island 
was on the verge of being destroyed by a terrific war which 
ensued between the mountain-serpents and the sea-serpents. The 
Lord exhorted them to live in peace and all the serpents took 
their refuge in him. 

His third visit to the island was in connection with an invita- 
tion he got from the Naga King Maniakkhika of Kalyanl. 

The DIpavaihsa then traces Buddha s descent from the Prince 
Mahasammata, the first inaugurated king of the earth. Gotama 
Buddha was the son of Suddhodana, chief of Kapilavatthu and 
Rahulabhadda was the son of Gotama. Mention is also made of 
many other kings who reigned before Suddhodana and after 
Mahasammata. 

A brief account of the first two Buddhist Councils and the 
different Buddhist schools that arose after the second council is 
also given. The first council was held under the presidency of 
Mahakassapa and under the patronage of Ajatasattu. Ihe first 
collection of Dhamma and Vinaya was made with the assistance 
of Upali and Ananda. The second council was held during the 
reign of Kalasoka. The Vajjiputtas proclaimed the ten indul- 
gences which had been forbidden by the Tathagata. The Vajji- 
puttas seceded from the orthodox party and we»e called the Maha- 
sEmghikas. They were the first schismatics. In imitation of 
them many heretics arose, e. g., the Gokulikas, the Ekabhohari- 
kas, the Bahussutiyas, etc. In all there were eighteen sects — 
seventeen heretical and one orthodox. Besides these there were 
other minhr schools. 
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The Dipavarhsa further deals with the reign of the great 
Indian King Asoka, the grandson of Candagutta and son of 
Bimbisara, and the notable events that took place in his time. It 
was during his reign that Mahinda went to Ceylon and spread 
Buddhism there with the help of the Ceylonese King Devanaihpiya- 
tissa who was a contemporary of Asoka the Great. It is r-aid 
that this great king built 84,000 viharas all over the Jambudvipa. 
The third Buddhist Council was held under the presidency of 
Thera Moggaliputta Tissa and under the patronage of Asoka. 
After the council was over the Thera sent Buddhist missionaries 
to different countries ( Gandhara, Mahisa, Aparantaka, Maha- 
rattha, Yona, Himavata, Suvannabhumi, and Lanka) for the 
propagation of Buddha’s religion. 

The Dipavarhsa gives a brief account of the colonization of 
Ceylon by Vijaya, son of the King of Vahga, and also a systema- 
tic account of kings of Ceylon who ruled after Vijaya and their 
activities in promoting the cause of Buddhism. Sihabahu, King 
of Vahga, enraged at the bad conduct of Vijaya, his eldest son, 
banished him from his kingdom. Vijaya with a number of 
followers went on board a ship and sailed away on the sea. They 
in course of their journey through the waters visited the sea-port 
towns of Supparaka and Bharukaccha and later on came to Lahka- 
dipa. Vijaya and his followers set on colonising this country 
and built many cities. Vijaya became the first crowned king of 
the island. After Vijaya we find a long list of kings among 
whom DevSnarhpiyatissa stands out pre-eminent. 

It w^as during the reign of DevSnampiyatissa that Buddhism 
was first introduced into Lanka through Mahinda who at the 
instance of Thera Moggaliputta Tissa, the President of the Third 
Council, went to Ceylon for the propagation of the Buddhist 
faith there. It may be noted here that the great Indian King 
Asoka was a contemporary of Devanampiyatissa and that they 
were in friendly terms. Asoka sent a branch of the Bodhi-tree 
of the Tathagata to Lanka which was planted with great honour 
at Anuradhapura. 

After the death of Devanariipiyatissa Buddhism was not in a 
flourishiog condition* The immediate successors of the king 
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were weak. The Daiuilas can^e over io LaiV« a frdii Southern 
India and occupied the country. The people were tired of the 
foreign yoke. They found in DutthagamanI, a prince of the 
royal family, who could liberate the country from the foreign 
domination. Dutthagaman! at the head of a huge anny drove 
the Damilas out of the country, lie was the greatest of the 
Sinhalese kings. Whether as a warrior or n ruler, Dutthagainain 
appears equally great. He espoused the cause of Buddhism ond 
built the Lohapasada, nine storeys in height, the Mahathupa, and 
many other viliaras. Indeed Buddhism was in its most flourisli- 
ing condition during the reign of this great king. 

Dutthagamanl was follow^ed by a number of kings, among 
them VattagamanI was the greatest. His reign is highly impor- 
tant for the history of Buddhist literature. It was during his 
reign that the bhikkhus recorded in written books the text of tlie 
three Fitakas and also the Atlhakatha, Vattagamani was also 
succeeded by a number of important kings. The account of the 
kings of Ceylon is brought dovs^n to the reign of king Mahasena 
who reigned for 27 years from circa 325 to 352 A. D. 

At the close of the 4th century A. F. there existed in Ceylon, 
an older w^ork, a sort of chronicle of the 
MahRvamsa - its history of the island from very early times. 

The work was a part of the Atlhakatha which 
was composed in old Sinhalese prose mingled with Pali verses. 
The work existed in the different monasteries of Ceylon and on 
it, the Mahavaihsa is based. The chronicle must have originally 
come down to the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon ; but it was later 
carried down to the reign of Mahasena ( 4tli century A. D. ) with 
whose reign the Mahavaihsa comes to an end. Of this work, 
the Dipuvamsa presents the first clumsy redaction in Pali verses. 
The Mahavaihsa is thus a conscious and intentional rearrange- 
ment of the DIpavaihsa as a sort of commentary on the lattei. 

Author The author of the Mahavaihsa is known as Mafcananian. 

A veil-known passage of the Culavaihsa alludes to the fact 
that King Dhatusena bestowed a thousand 
gave orders to write a 
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gaha and Mikhila, and they reigned in groups in their due order. 
One group whose chief was Okkaka ruled at Kapilavatfchu and 
was known as the Sakyas. In this line was born Yasocihara, a 
daughter of king Jayasena, and she was married to Sakka Ahjana, 
They had two daughters, Maya and Pajapati, who were both 
married to Suddhodana, a grandson of Jayasena and son of 
Sihahanu. The son of Suddhodana and Maj^a was the Lord 
Buddha whose consort was Bhaddakaccana, son was Rahula, 
great friend was Bimbisara, and another contemporary was 
Blmbisara ’s son, Ajatasattu. 

The first Buddhist CounciP was convened three months after 
the parinirvana of the Buddha ( at Kiislnara ) 

C^ouncUs in the Sattapanni Cave at Rajagaha where 

his nearest disciples followed by seven 
hundred thousand Bhikkhus and a large number of lay men 
assembled to establish the most important rules of the Order as, 
according to their recollection, the Master himself had laid 
down. The work of the compilation was entrusted to Thera 
Ananda and Thera XJpali. Thera Upali spoke for the Vinaya, 
and Thera Ananda for the rest of the dhamma ; and Thera Maha- 
kassapa seated on the Thera’s chair asked questions touching 
the Vinaya. Both of them expounded them in detail and the 
Theras repeated what they had said. The work of the First 
Council took seven months to be completed, and the Council rose 
after it had finished compilation of the Dhamma, and the canon 
came to be known as Thera Tradition. 

A century after the parinibbana of the Buddha when Kalasoka 
was the reigning king, there were at Vaisall many Bhibkhus of 
the Vajji clan who used to preach the ten points of Buddhism. 
But the Theras of Pava and Avanii with their leader, the great 
Thera Revata, declared that these ten points wmre unlawful, and 
wanted to bring the dispute to a peaceful end. All of them 
followed by a large number of Bhikkhus then went to Vaisall 
and there met the Bhikkhus of the Vajji clan. Kalasoka too 

1 Prof. Przylnski's Le Concile d© RSjagrha, pt, I, pp. 8, 30, 66 and 116 
should be consulted. Read also Buddhist Councils by Dr. C. 
Majumdar published in the Buddhistic Stpdies, Edited,by Dr, B. C Law. 
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went there, and, hearing both sides, decided in favour of the true 
faith, held out by the Theras of Pava and Avantl. The brother- 
hood then came together finally to decide, and Revata resolved to 
settle the matter by an Ubbahika wherein four from each of the 
two parties were represented. Thera Revata, in order to hold a 
council, chose also seven hundred out of all that troop of 
Bhikkhus, and all of them met in the Valikarama and compiled 
the Dhamma in eight months. The heretical Bhikkhus who 
taught the wrong doctrine founded another school which came to 
bear the name Mahasahghika. 

The Third Council was held under better circumstances during 
the reign of King Asoka at the Asokarama in Pataliputta under 
the guidance and presidentship of Thera Moggalliputta Tissa. 
Within hundred years from the compilation of the doctrine in 
the Second Conncil, there arose eighteen different sects in the 
Buddhist Order with their respective schools and systems, and 
another schism in the Church was threatened. At this time, 218 
years from the parinibbana of the Buddha, Asoka came to the 
throne, and after a reign of four years, he consecrated himself as 
king Pataliputta. And, not long after, Samanera Nigrodha 
preached the doctrine to the king, and confirmed him with many 
of his followers in the refuges and precepts of duty. Thereupon 
the King became bountiful to the Bhikkhus and eventually 
entered the doctrines. From that time the revenue of the brother- 
hood was on the increase but the heretics became envious, and 
they too, taking the yellow robe and dwelling along with the 
Bhikkhus, began to proclaim their own doctrines as the doctrine 
of the Buddha, and carry out their own practices even as they 
wished. They became so unruly that King Asoka was obliged 
to arrange an assembly of the community of Bhikkhus in its full 
numbers at the splendid Asokarama under the presidency of Thera 
Moggalliputta Tissa. Then did the king question one by one on 
the teachings of the Buddha. 'Ihe heretical Bhikkhus expounded 
their wrong doctrine, upon which the king caused to be expelled 
from the Order all such Bhikkhus and their followers. Only the 
rightly believing Bhikkhus answered that the Lord taught the 
Vibhajja-doctrine, and this was supported and confirmed by Thera 
Moggalliputta ffissa. Three thousand learned Bhikkhus were th^q 
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selected to make a compilation of the true doctrine under the 
guidance of the great Thera, and they completed their work at 
the Asokarama in nine months. 


Vijaya of evil conduct was the son and prince regent of King 
Slhabahu, ruler of the kingdom of Lala ; but 
"^^ecr^^ion of^Vija^^ banished from the kingdom by his 

and others father for his many intolerable deeds of 

violence. Boarded on a ship with his large 
number of followers with their wives and children, Vijaya first 
landed at Supparaka, but afterwards, embarking again landed 
in Lanka in the region called Tambapanni, where he eventually 
married and consecrated himself as king and built cities. After 
his death, he was succeeded by his brother's son Panduvasudeva 
who married Subhaddakaccana and consecrated himself as king. 
Ho was in his turn succeeded by his son Abhaya who was 
followed by Pandukabhaya. Between Paiidukabhaya and Abhaya, 
there was no king lor 17 years. 

Pandukabhaya’s son Mutasiva followed his father and was 
Devanarhpiyatisia succeeded by his second son Devanampiya- 
tissa whose friend was Dhammasoka whom 
he had never seen, but to whom he was pleased to send a prince- 
less treasure as a gift. Dhammasoka appreciated the gift, and 
sent as a return-gift another treasure to Devanarhpiyatissa who 
was now consecrated as King of Lanka. 

After the termination of the Third Council, Moggalliputtatissa 
Thera, in order to establish the religion in adjacent countries, 
sent out learned and renowned missionaries to Kasmir, Gandhara, 
Mahisamandala, Vanavasa, Aparantaka, Maharattlia, Suvanna- 
bhiimi ( Burma ), and to the Yona country. To the lovely island 
of Lanka, he sent there Mahinda, the Theras Itthiya, Uttiya, 
Sambala, and Bhaddasala to preach the religion. 


Mahinda, then a monk, came out to Lanka with four Theras 
Sahghamitta’s son Sumana, the gifted Sama- 
pera. Even on their landing many devas, 


Mahinda 


nagas and .supannas were converted to the 
doctrine, and he with his followers entered the capital city 
wjiere people thronged to see him, and he preachei the true ff^ith 
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to theDi. The wise king Devananhpiyatissa heard him explain 
some of the miracles and teachings and episodes of the life of the 
Buddha, and became one of his most devoted patrons. The king 
.hen built for the great Ihera the Mahavihara, henceforth known 
0 s the Mahameghavanarama which the Thera accepted. Next 
the king built for him and his followers, another vihara on the 
C^etiyapabbata, henceforth known as the Cetiya pabbata-vihara, 
which too the Thera accepted. The wise king then became eager 

to enshrine one of the relics of the Great Lord the Buddha in a 
stupa, so that he and the follow'ers of the faith might behold the 
tA^nqueror in his relics and w'orship him. Upon his request 
Mahinda sent Sumana to King Dhammasoka with the instruction 
to bring from him the relics of the Sage and the alms-bowl oi the 
Master, and then to go to Sakka in the fair city of the gods to 
bring the collar-bone of the Master from him. Sumana faithfully 
carried out the instruction, and when he landed down on the 
Missaka mountain with the relics, the king and the people w'ere 
all filled with joy, and thirty thousand of them received the 
Tabbajja of the Conqueror s doctrine. Later on the king sent his 
nephew and minister Arittha again to Dhammasoka to bring 
the Bodhi-Tree, which at Dhammasoka’s approach, severed of 
itself and transplanted itself in the vase provided for the purpose. 
Arittha then came back on board a ship across the ocean to the 
capital with the holy tree and a gay rejoicing began. With the 
Bodbi-tree came also Therl Sahghamitta with eleven followers. 
The Tree and its Saplings w^ere planted with due ceremony at 
different places, and royal consecration was bestowed on them. 
Under the direction of the Thera Mahinda who converted tha 
island, Devanampiyatissa continued to build viharas and thupas 
one after another, and thus ruled for 40 years, after which he died. 
He was succeeded on the throne by his son, prince Uttiya ; but 
in the eighth year of his reign, the great Thera Mahinda, who 
had brought light to the island of Lanka died at the age of sixty ; 
and the whole island was struck with sorrow at his death, and the 
funeral rites were observed with great ceremony. 

After a reign of ten years Uttiya died, and was followed by 
Mahasiva, Suratissa, two Damilas, Sena and Guttaka, Asela and 
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Klara, a Damila from the Cola country, in gucce^sion. Elaia was 
killed by Dutthagamam who succeeded the former as King. 

Gamani, for such was his original name, w’as born of prince 
Kakavannatissa, overlord of Mahagama, and Viharadevl, daughter 
of the King of Kalyani. Gamani was thus descended through the 
the dynasty of Mahanaga, second brother of Devanarhpiyatissa. 
Kakavannatissa had another son by Viharadevl named Tissa, and 
both Gamani and Tissa grew up together. Now when they were 
ten and tw^elve years old, Kakavannatissa who was a believing 
Buddhist, wanted his sons to make three promises ; first, they 
would never turn away from the Bhikkhus, secondly, the tw'o 
brothers would ever be friendly tow^ards each other, and, thirdly, 
never would they fight the Damilas. The tw^o brothers made the 
first two promises but turned back to make the third, upon which 
their father became sorry. Gamani gradually grew up to sixteen 
years, vigorous, renowned, intelligent, majestic and mighty. He 
gathered round him mighty and great warriors from far and near 
villages, as well as from the royal and noble families. Gamani 
developed a strong hatred tow'ards the Damilas who had more 
than once usurped the throne of Lanka, and became determined 
to quell them down. Now he had gathered a strong army of 
brave and sturdy warriors round him, he approached his father 
for permission to make war on the Damilas. But the king, 
though repeatedly requested, declined to give any such permission. 
As a pious Buddhist devoted to the cult of ahirhsa, he could not 
give permission for war that would result in bloodshed and 
cruelty. He also dissuaded the warriors to fight for his sons. 
Gamani, thereupon, became disgusted with his father, and w^ent 
to Malaya ; and because of his anger and disgust towards his 
father, he was named as Dutthagamanl. Tn the meantime King 
Kakavannatissa died, and there arose a deadly scramble for the 
throne between the two brothers, Dutthagamanl and Tissa. Two 
battles were fought with considerable loss of life, and Duttha- 
gSmanl eventually became victorious. Peace was then concluded 
and the two brothers began to live together again. He took some 
time to provide for his people who had suffered during the last 
wars and then went out to fight against the Damilas. He over- 
powered Damija Chatti, conquered Damila Titthamba and many 
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other mighty Damila princes and kings. Deadly were the wars 
that he fought with them, bat eventually he came out victorious 
and united the whole of Lanka into one kingdom. Gamani was then 
consecrated with great pomp, and not long after he himself conse- 
crated Maricavatti vihara which he had built up. Next took 
place the consecration of the Lohapasada , but the building up 
of the Great Thupa was now to be taken up. He took some time 
to the obtaining of the wherewithal, i. c., the materials of the 
thupa from different quarters, and then began the work in which 
masons and workmen from far and near did take part and at the 
beginning of whicli a great assemblage of Theras from different 
countries took place. When the work of the building had con- 
siderably advanced, the king ordered the making of the Relic* 
chamber in wdiich the relics were afterwards enshrined with due 
eclat, pomp, and ceremony. But ere yet the making of the chatta 
and the plaster work of the monument was finished, the king fell 
ill which later on proved fatal, lie sent his younger brother 
Tissa, and asked him to complete the thupa, which Tissa did. 
The ill king passed round the Cetiya on a palanquin and did 
homage to it, and left with Tissa the charge of doing all the work 
that still remained to be done towards it. Ho then enumerated 
some of the pious w^orks he had done in his life to the Theras and 
Bhikkhus assembled round his bed, and one of the Theras spoke 
to him on the unconquerable foe of death. Tlien the king became 
silent, and he saw a golden cliariot came down from the Tusita 
heaven. Then he breathed his last, and was immediately seen 
reborn and standing in celestial form in a car that had come down 
from the Tusita heaven. 

DutthagamanI was succeeded by his brother Saddha Tissa 
who ruled for 18 years, and built many 
A Long Line of Kings— cetiyas and viharas. He was follow^ed by 

Ten kings Thulathana, Lanjatissa, Khallatanaga and 

Vattagamanl. The last named was a 
famous king during whose reign the Damilas became powerful 
and again usurped the throne. Vattagamanl was thus followed 
by Damila Pulahattha, Damila Bahiya, DamiJa Panayamaraka, 
Damila Pilayamaraka and Damila Dathika. But the Damilas 

9 I Annals. B. O. R. I. ] 
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were dispossessed of their power not long after by VattagamanI, 
who now ruled for a few more years. 

After his death, his adopted son Mahacull Mahatissa reigned 

, . for 14 years with piety and justice. He was 

Eleven kings 

followed by Coranaga, Tissa, Siva, Damila 
Vatuka, Brahman Niliya, Queen Anula, Kntakanna Tiss:i, Bhati- 
kabhaya, and MahaJathika Mahanaga \ All of them had short 
reigns and were builders of viharas and cetiyas. Anula was a 
notorious queen and to her love intrigues at least four kings, 
Siva, Tissa, Damila Vatuka and Brahman Niliya, lost their lives. 
Except Tissa, they were all upstarts and they rightly deserved 
the fate that had been theirs. 

After Mahadathika’s death, AmaiKlagamani Abhaya, his son, 

.p , , . followed him on the throne. He was follow- 

Twelve kings 

ed by Kanirajanutissa, Culabhaya, Queen 
blvall, Ilanaga, Candamukhasiva, Yasalalakatissa, Subharaja, 
Vankanasikatissaka, Gajabahukagamani and Mahallaka Naga in 
succession. Most of these kings were worthless, and their merit 
Jay only in the building or extension of viharas and other reli- 
gious establishments and in court-intrigues. Two of them, 
Ilanaga and Subharaja were however comparatively more noted 
for their acts of bravery and valour exhibited mostly in local 
wars. 

After the death of MahallanSga, his son Bhatikatissaka reigned 

^ . for 24 years. He was followed in succession 

Thirteen kings 

by Kanitthatissaka, Kujjanaga, Kuheanaga, 
Sirinaga Tissa ( I) , Abhayanaga, Sirinaga II, Vijayakumaraka 
Samghatissa, Sirisamghabodhi, Gothabhaya and Jetthatissa who 
are grouped together in a chapter entitled “ Thirteen Kings in 
the Mahavaihsa. Scarcely there is anything important enough 
to be recorded about these kings, besides the fact that most of 
them ruled as pious Buddhists always trying to further the 
cause of the religion by the foundation and extension of religious 

I In the list of ancient kings cf Ceylon the name of Darubhatiki tissa 
appears after Pamila Vatuka ( Vide Geiger, MahSvaihsp, Introduction, 
p. MX VII ). 
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establiehinenfcs, and that they carried out the affairs of the king- 
dom through wars, intrigues, rebellions and local feuds. 


King MabSsena 


The Jetihatissa was succeeded by his younger brother, Maha- 
sena, who ruled for 27 years and during 
whose reign, most probably, the Maha- 
varhsa was given its present form. Originally it ended with 
the death of King DutthagamanI, but now it was probably 
brought up-to date. 


On his accession to the throne, he forbade the people to give 
food to any Bhikkhu dwelling in the Mahavihara on penalty of a 
fine of hundred pieces of money. The Bhikkhns thus fell in want, 
and they left the vihara which remained empty for nine years. 
It was then destroyed by the ill-advisers of the king and its 
riches were removed to enrich the Abhayagiri-vihara, The king 
wrought many a deed of wrong upon which his minister Megha- 
vannabhaya became angry and became a rebel. A battle was 
imminent, but the two former friends met, and the king, repen- 
tant of his misdeeds, promised to make good all the harm done to 
the religious establishments of Lanka. The king rebuilt the 
Mahavihara, and founded amongst others two new viharas, the 
Jetavanavihara and the Manilnra vihara. He was also the 
builder of the famous Tliuparrima vihara, as well as of two other 
nunneries. He also excavated many tanks and did many other 
works of merit. 


Dr. Kern says in his Manual of Indian Buddhism that the 
Maliavamsa deserves a special notice on account of its being so 
highly important for the religious history of Ceylon. Dr. Geiger 
who has made a thorough study of the Pali chronicles, has edited 
the text of the Mahavarhsa for the P. T. S. London and has ably 
translated it into English for the same society, with the assis- 
tance of the late Dr. M. H. Bode. G. Tumour’s edition and 
translation of this text are now out of date. Prof. Geiger has 
translated it into German. Mrs. Bode has retranslated it into 
English and Dr. Geiger himself has revised the English transla- 
tion. There is a commentary on the Mahavarhsa known as the 
MahS,vaihsatIka ( Waihsatthapakasini revised and edited by 
Batuwantudfiwe apd Kanissara, Colombo, 1895 ) written bjr Ma)aS- 
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nama of Ainiradhapura. This commentary is helpful in reading 
the text. It contains many additional data not found in the text. 
Readers are referred to the Mahawanse, ed. by Tumour, Ceylon, 
1837, Mahav-amsa revised and edited by H. Sumahgala Batu- 
wantudawe, Colombo, 1883, and Cambodjan Mahavamsa by E. 
Hardy, J. R. A. S. 1902. There is a Simhalese translation by 
Wijesinha, Colombo, 1889 ( chapter & verse ). 

It has long been ascertained that both the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahavamsa owe their origin to a common 
source - the Atthakatha-Mahavarhsa of the 
Mabavihara monastery, which, evidently was 
a sort of chronicle of the history of the island from very early 
times, and must have formed an introductory part of the old 
theological commentary ( Atthakatha ) on the canonical writings 
of the Buddhists. Both Oldeiiberg and Geiger, the celebrated edi- 
tors of the Dipavamsa and the Mahavaihsa respectively, are of opi- 
nion that this Atthakatha-Mahavamsa was composed in Simhalese 
prose, interspersed, no doubt with verse in the Pali language. 
This book ( Mahavamsa-Atthakatha ) existed in various recen- 
sions in the different monasteries of the island, and the author 
of both the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa borrowed the materials 
of th.eir works from one or other of the various recensions of that 
Atthakatha. Tliis Ijorrowing presumably was independent, and 
quite in their own way ; but even tlien, in tlie main, they are 
nothing but two different versions of the same thing. But as the 
Dipavamsa had been composed at least one century and a half 
earlier than the Mahavamsa, it shows perhaps more faithfulness 
to the original, i. e., to the Atthakatha, for, as Oldenberg points 
out, that the *' author of the Dipavamsa borrowed not only the 
materials of his own work, but also the mode of expression, and 
even whole lines, word for word, from the Atthakatha. In fact, 
a great part of the Dipavamsa has the appearance not of an 
independent, continual work, but of a composition of such 
single stanzas extracted from a work or works like the 
Atthakatha But the author of the Mahavamsa is not so 

fettered in his style or execution. Coming as he did at least one 

1 Dlpavarhsd ( Oldenberg ), latroduodou, p. 6. 
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century and a half later ( i. e., the beginning of the 6th century 
A. D. ) than the author of the Dlpavarhsa when the islanders had 
attained much more freedom in their learning and writing of the 
Pali language, he evidently show^ed greater ease and skill in his 
use of the language, as well as in hissiyle and composition, and 
finally, a more free and liberal use of the materia] of his original. 

It is well-knowm that Mahanama was the author of the Maha- 
vaihsa, whereas w^e are completely in the dark as to the author- 
ship of the Dlpavarhsa. A further proof of the fact that both the 
authors were indebted to a common source is provided by a very 
striking coincidence of the tw^o narratives, namely, that both the 
chronicles finish their accounts with the death of King Mahasena 
who flourished about the beginning of the 4th century A. D. It 
was not much later that the Dipavarhsa was composed, but as the 
Mabavarhsa was composed still later, w e might as w^ell expect the 
bringing down of the narrative to a later date. But this w as not 
the case, apparently for the fact that their common source, the 
Atlhakatha-Mahavamsa of the Mahavihara monastery, as show^n 
by Oldenberg, was very intimately connected with King Maha- 
seua with whose reign the glorious destinies of the monastery 
came practically to an end, and there the Atthakatha could only 
logically stop its account’. 

But the liistorical writers of the Mahavihara fraternity did 
not at once bring dow^n their account to the reign of Mahasena. 
The Atthakatha Mahavaihsa seems to have originally brought 
down its account only to the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon ; but 
it w^as later on continued and brought dowm to the reign of 
Mahasena, where both the Dipavaihsa and the Mahavaihsa as 
already noticed came to an end. 

That the Dlpavarhsa was w’ell-knowm to the author of the 
Mahavaihsa is evident from the very arrangement of the chapters 
and events of the narrative, so much so that the Mahavaihsa seems 
to be more an explanatory commentary on the earlier chronicle. 
The account in the Dipavaihsa is condensed, and the sequence of 
events and characters presents the form more of a list and cats- 

Dipavamsa ( Old^n'^erg ), Introduction, p. 8. 
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logue than of any connected account. The Mahavarhsa, on the 
other he-nd, is elaborate, more embellished, and seems rather to 
explain the catalogue of events and characters of the earlier 
chronicle so as to give it the form of a connected narrative. 
Geiger rightly thinks in this connection that “ the quotation of 
the Mahavarhsa refers precisely to the Dipavarhsa/' ‘ The well- 
known passage of the Culavarhsa ( 38 59 ), ‘ Datva sahassaih dlpe^ 
turn Dipavaihsarh gamadisi ’ which Fleet translates as ‘ he ( King 
Dhatusena ) bestowed a thousand ( pieces of gold ) and gave 
orders to write a dlpika on the Dipavarhsa \ also lends support to 

this view^ for this dipika, Fleet says, is identical with Maha- 
vamsa. 

It is interesting to compare the more important chapters of 
the two chronic ies to see how their subject matters agree or differ. 
We have already indicated that their contents are almost identi- 
cal ; in the Dipavarhsa they are condensed, and in the Mahavarhsa 
elaborate. After an identical account of the race of Mahasammata, 
both the earlier and later chronicle.‘^j proceed to give a more or less 
detailed account of the three Buddhist Councils. The account of 
the First Council is almost the same. Five hundred chosen 
Bhikkhus assembled under the leadership of MahSkassapa in the 
Sattapanna cave at Rajagaha and composed the collection of tlie 
Dharama and the Vinaya. The Dlpavaihsa mentions the fourth 
month after the Master s deatli as the time at which the first 
council was held. This was the second Vassa"month, i e., 
Savana. This date is substantially confirmed by that provided by 
the Mahavariisa which mentions the bright half of Asada, the 
fourth month of the year as the beginning ol the Council. But as 
the first month was spent in preparations, the actual proceedings 
did not begin till the month of Savana. The account of the 
Second Council too is substantially the same. It was brought 
about by the dasa-vatthuni of the Vajjians of VesalT, a relaxation 
of monastic discipline ; and 700 Bhikkhus took part in the dis- 
cussion of the Council. It was held in the 11th year of the reign 
of Kalasoka ; there is, however, a slight discrepancy about the 


1 MahSvaibsa, ( Geiger ), Intro, p. XI. 

? I)[8h5vadisa, ( Geiger ), Intro, p. XI — where Geiger quotes Flqet, 
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locality where the Council was held. The Mahavamsa mentions 
Valikarama, whereas the Dipavamsa mentions the Kutagarasala 
of the Mahavana monastery as the place of the Council. The 
tradition of the schism in the second Council is also identical in 
the two chronicles. The Dipavamsa states that the heretical 
monks held a separate Council called the Mahasarhgiti, and pre- 
pared a different redaction of the Scriptures. The tradition is 
also noticed in the Mahavamsa where it is related that they 
formed a separate sect under the name Mahasamghika. The 
account of the Third Council is identical. It was held at Patali- 
putta under the presidency of Tissa Moggaliputta and lasted for 
nine months. 

The list of Indian Kings before Asoka and pieces of historical 
account connected with them, the traditional date of the Buddha^s 
parinirvaiia, and the duration of reigns of individual Indian kings 
are always almost identical in both the chronicles. The story of 
the conversion of Ceylon, that the coming of Vijaya and his 
consecration, the list and account of Ceylonese Kings up to 
Devanampiyatissa and that of the latter’s contemporaneity with 
king Dhammasoka are for all practical purposes the same. But 
before the two chronicles take up the account of Mahindas 
coming to Ceylon, the Mahavamsa inserts a somewhat elaborate 
account of the conversion of different countries under the efficient 
missionary organisation of Moggaliputta Thera. The Mahavamsa 
thus rightly stresses the fact that it was a part of the religious 
policy of the great Thera that Mahinda came to Ceylon. Here 
again the accounts of the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa are 
identical ; then follow the identical accounts of Mahinda's entry 
into the capital, his acceptance of the Mahavihara and that of the 
Cetiyapabbata*vihara, the arrival of the relics, the receiving and 
coming of the Bodhi Tree, and the Nibbana of the Thera Mahinda. 
From Vijaya to Devanampiyatissa the tradition and traditional 
chronology are almost identical; there is only a discrepancy 
about the date of Devanampiyatissa himself. The earlier chro- 
nicle states that king Devanampiyatissa was consecrated king 
in the 237th year after the Buddha’s death, whereas the Maha^ 
varhsa places it on the first day of the bright half of the ninth 
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month, Maggasira ( Oct. -Nov. ), showing a discrepancy involved 
probably in the chronological arrangement itself.’ 

The account of the kings from the death of Devannihpiya- 
tissa to Dutthagamani is also identical in the two chronicles. 
But the Mahavaihsa is much more detailed and elaborate in itr. 
account of King DuUhagamanI giving as it does in separate 
chapters the topics of the birth of prince Gamapi, the levying of 
the warriors for the war of the two brothers Gamani and Tissa, 
the victory of Dutthagamani, the consecrating of the Maricavatti 
vihara, the consecrating of tlie Lohapasada, the obtaining of tlie 
wherewithal to build the Mahathupa. the beginning of the Maha- 
thupa, the making of the relic-chamber for Mahathupa, the en- 
shrining of the relics and finally his death : whereas the Dira- 
vaihsa touches and that also in brief, the twm accounts only in 
their main outline. 

The list and account of the later Kings from Dutthagamani to 
Mahasena in the Dipavainsa are very brief. In the Mahavamsa, 
however, though the essential points and topics are the same, the 
accounts differ considerably in their detail which may be due to 
the more liberal use by the author of the original as well as of 
other historical and traditional sourcos than the Atthakatha- 
Mahavarhsa. He might have also used those indigenous hi.storical 
literature and tradition that might have grown up after the 
author of the Dlpavaiiisa had laid aside his pen. This is apparent 
from a comparison of the respective accounts of any individual 
king, say, the last King Mahasena. Thus the Dipavainsa relates 
that while he was in search of really good and modest Bhikkhus-, 
he met some wicked Bhikkhus ; and knowing them not he asked 
them the sense of Buddhism and the true doctrine. Those 
Bhikkhus, for their own advantage, taught him that the true 
doctrine was a false doctrine. In consequence of his intercourse 
with those wicked persons, he performed evil as well as good 
deeds, and then died. The Mahavaihsa account is otherwise. It 
gives the story of his consecration by Sahghamitta, the account 
of the vicissitudes of the Mahavihara, how it was left desolate for 
nine years, how a hostile party succeeded in obtaining the king's 

1 See MahSvamsa, ( Geiger ), Intro, pp. xxxi foil. 
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sanction for destroying the ironrEtery, \Ahy fcr Ihin fault of the 
king the minister became a rebel, how the Mahavihara was re- 
co nstructed and came to be again inhabited by Bhikkhus, how an 
offence of the gravest kind was made against Thera Tissa and 
how he was expelled, how the King built the Manihlra-vihara 
destroying the temples of some Brahmanical gods, and how he 
built many other Sramas and viharas, and a number of tanks and 
canals for the good of his subjects. 

One^such instance as just noticed is sufficient to explain the 
nature of the difference in the accounts of individual kings as 
given in the two chronicles. The duration of ruling years as 
given to individual kings is in most cases identical; there are 
only a few discrepancies, e. g., with regard to the reigns of Sena 
and Gutta, Lajjitissa ( the Mahavamsa gives the name as Lanja- 
tissa ), Niliya, Tissa Yasalala, Abhaya and Tissa. In the case of 
Sena and Gutta, the Dlpavamsa gives the duration of rule as 
12 years, whereas the Mahavamsa gives it as 22 years. The Dipa- 
vamsa gives 9 years 6 months to Lajjitissa, whereas the later 
chronicle gives 9 years 8 months. Niliya is given 3 months in 
the earlier chronicle, but in later chronicle he is given 6 months. 
Tissa Yasalala is given 8 years 7 months and 7 years 8 months 
respectively *, and the order of the rule of Abhaya and Tissa of the 
Dlpavaiiisa is transposed in the Mahavamsa as Tissa and Abhaya, 
and Abhaya is given only 8 years in place of 22 as given by the 
Dipavamsa. 

In the early days of the study of the Ceylonese Chronicles, 
scholars were sceptical about their value as 
Ceylonese^Chi^o^id ‘ sources of authentic historical tradition and 
information. But now after lapse of years 
when the study of Indian and Ceylonese history has far advanced, 
it is now comparatively easy for us to estimate their real value. 

Like all chronicles, the Dipavamsa and the MahSvamsa con- 
tain germs of historical truth buried deep under a mesh of absurd 
fables and marvellous tales. But if they do contain mainly myths 
and marvels and read more like fantasies, they are like other 
chronicles of their time. This, however, should not be used as 
any argument for completely rejecting the chronicles as positively 
10 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. J 
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false and untrustworthy. It is, however, important that one 
should read them with a critical eye as all records of popular and 
ecclesiastical tradition deserve to be read. Buried in the illumi- 
nation of myths, miracles and legends there are indeed germs 
which go to make up facts of history, but they can only be 
gleaned by a very careful elimination of all mythical and un- 
essential details which the pious sentiment of the believer gather- 
ed round the nucleus. “ If we pause, Geiger rightly says, “ first 
at internal evidence then the Ceylonese chronicle.s will ^ssurdely 
at once win approval in that they at least wished to write the 
truth. Certainly the w^riters could not go beyond the ideas deter- 
mined by their age and their social position, and beheld the events 
of a past time in the mirror of a one sided tradition. But they 
certainly did not intend to deceive hearers or readers.^’ ^ 

The very fact that both the DIpavamsa and the Mahavaitisa are 
based on the earlier Attha~katha~Mahavamsa, a sort of a chronicle 
w’hich itself was based upon still earlier chronicles, ensures us in 
our belief that they contain real historical facts, for, with the 
Atthakatha, the tradition goes back several centuries, and becomes 
almost contemporary with the historical incidents narrated in the 
chronicle. 

Even in the very introductory chapter.^, there are statements 
which agree wath other canonical writings, and find confirmation 
in our already known facts of history. Such are the statements 
that Bimbisarr. was a gre:it friend of Buddha, and both Bimbisara 
r.nd A^jatasattu were contempor^Ties of the Master. There does 
not seem to be any ground for rejecting the tradition of the 
chronicles thatGotamawasfi ^'e years older th^n Bimbisara, though 
the duration of the rule ascribed to each of them disagrees with 
that ascribed by the Puranas. But whatever that might be, there 
can hardly be any doubt as to the authenticity of the list of 
Indian kings from Bimbisara to Asoka provided by the chronicles. 
The Jain tradition has, no doubt, other names ; “ this *’ as pointed 
out by Geiger, “ does not affect the actual agreement. There can 
be no doubt that the nine Nandas as well as the two forerunners 


1 MabSvariisa ( Goiger ), latro., p. XV. 
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of Asoka, Candagutta and Bindusara, were altogether historical 
I^erscnages.” But more tlu:n this is the ccmrlete agreement of 
the Ceylonese and Pa^uranic tradition in the duration of reign, 
n '.moly 24, c:scribed to Candc-guttn. The di?crepr.ncy of the two 
traditions in respect of regni.l duration of Bindusfiru- and Asoki:, 
lumely 3 years and 1 year respectively, is ..Imost negligible. 
Still more interesting is the name Canakka ( Cilnakya ) the Brah- 
man Minister of C.indagutta, who was known to the authors of 
the DIpa\aihsa and Mahavainsa, 


Bo much with regard to the historical value of the Ceylonese 
chronicles :n respect of Indian history. But more valuable are 
the chronicles with regard to the history of Ceylon. As regards 
the oldest period from Vijaya to Devanmhpiyatissa the chronicles 
are certainly untrustworthy to the extent that the duration of 
V^ears ascribed to each reign seems increditable in view of the 
fact that they appear to be calculated according to a set scheme, 
and present certain insuperable difficulties of chronology with 
regard to one or two reigns, e. g., of King Pandukahhaya and 
Mutasiva. Moreover, the day of Vijaya’s arrival in Ceylon has 
been made to synchronise with the date of Buddha^s death, which 
itself is liable to craate a distrust in our mind. But even in the 
first and the earliest period of Ceylonese history, there are certain 
elements of truth which can hardly be questioned. Thus there is 
no ground for doubting the authenticity of the list of kings from 
Vijaya to Devanampiyatissa; nor is there any reason for reject- 
ing the account of Papdnkabhaya s campaigns, as well as the 
detailed account of the reign of Devanampiyatissa, which seem 
decidedly to be historical. We have also sufficient reason to 
believe the contemporaneity and friendship of Tissa and Asoka 
who exchanged greetings of gifts between themselves. 

As for the period from Devanampiyatissa to Mahasena, the 
chronicles may safely but intelligently be utilised as of value. 
There are no doubt gaps in the traditional chronology which 
have been carelessly filled in, notably in the period from 
Devanampiyatissa to Dulthagamani but after DutthagamanI 
there is no such careless and fictitious filling in of gaps, nor any 
set pp system of chronology, and on the whole the list of kings 
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and their duration of reigns are creditable. But even where the 
chronology is doubtful, there is no ground whatsoever for doubt- 
ing the kernel of historical truth that lies mixed up with mythi- 
cal tales in respect of the account of each individual reign, say, 
for example, of the reign of Dutthagamanl. It may, therefore, 
be safely asserted that the Ceylonese chronicles can be utilised, 
if not as an independent historical source, at least as a repository 
of historical tradition in which we can find important confirma- 
tory evidence of our information with regard to early Indian and 
contemporary Ceylonese history. 

But the Chronicles must be considered to be of more value for 
the ecclesiastical history not only of Ceylon but of India as well. 
With regard to this there are certain notices in th e Chronicles 
that have helpe 1 us to start with almost definite chronological 
points which are equally important in respect of the political 
history of the continent and its island. One such fixed point is 
provided by the Chronicles where it has been stated that 218 years 
after the Sambuddha had passed into Nirvana when Asoka was 
consecrated. This corner stone has helped us to ascertain one of 
the most knotty and at the same time most useful starting point 
of Indian history, namely, the year of the Buddha’s parinirvana 
and his birth, which, according to the calculation based on the 
date just cited are 483 B, C. and 563 B, C. respectively.’ 

Next in point of importance with regard to the history of 
Buddhism is the conversioil of the island by Mahiuda, who is 
represented in the Chronicles as a son of Asoka. Historians have 
doubted the tradition in view of the fact that there is no mention 
of it in the numerous edicts and inscriptions of Asoka. Qeiger 
has very ably shown that this argument is at least an argumenlum 
e silentio and can hardly be conclusive. The tradition of the 
Chronicles is unanimously supported by the tradition of the 
country itself, and finds further confirmation in the account of 
Yuan Chwang who expressly states that the conversion of Ceylon 
was the work of Mahendra or Mahinda, who is, however, repre- 
sented as a brother of Asoka. But it must not be understood that 
Ceylon was converted all on a sadden by Mahendra or Mahinda. 


X See IfiahSTSdisa f Geiger ); Sees, 5 aod;6. Introduofipp. 
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Similar misBion must have been sent earlier ; a hint that 
Mahinda’s mission was preceded by similar missions to Ceylon is 
to be found even in Dipavamsa and Mahavaihsa, when they 
relate that Asoka, sending to Devanampiyatissa, with presents 
for his second consecration as king, exhorted him to adhere to the 
doctrine of the Buddha/* * 

Geiger has also been able to find very striking confirmation 
of the history of the religious missions as related in the Chroni- 
cles in the relic inscriptions of the Sanci stiipa No, 2.^ He has 
thus pointed out that Majjhima who is named in the Mahavamsa 
as the teacher who converted the Himalaya region and Kassapa- 
gotta who appears as his companion in the Dipavarhsa are also 
mentioned in one of the inscriptions just referred to as ‘ pious 
Majjhima ’ and ‘ pious Kassapagotta, the teacher of the Himalaya/ 
In another inscription also Kassapagotta is mentioned as the 
teacher of the Himalaya. Dundubhissara who is also mentioned 
in the Chronicles as one of the Theras who won the Himalaya 
countries to Buddhism, is mentioned in another inscription as 
Dadabhisara along with Gotiputta ( i. e., Kotiputta Kassapagotta ). 
The Thera, i. e., Moggaliputta Tissa who is described in the 
Chronicles as having presided over the Third Buddhist Council 
is also mentioned in another inscription at Moggaliputta. These 
facts are guarantee enough for carefully utilising the Chronicles 
as an important source of information for the early history of 
Buddhism. 

This would be far more evident when we would consider the 
accounts of the three Buddhist Councils as related in the two 
Chronicles. The authenticity of the accounts of these Councils 
had during the early days of the study of the two Chronicles 
often been doubted. But it is simply impossible to doubt that 
there must lie a kernel of historical truth at the bottom of these 
accounts. As to the First Council, both the northern and 
southern traditions agree as to the place and occasion and the 
President of the Council. As to the second Council, both traditions 
agree as to the occasion and cause of the first schism in the 

1 MahBvarfisa, ( tr, ) p. XIX. 

? Ibid, pp. XIX - XX. 
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Church, namely, the relaxation of monastic discipline brought 
about by the Vajjian monks. As to the place of the Council, the 
nerthern tradition is uncertain, but the southern tradition is 
definite inasmuch as it states that it was held in Vesali under 
King Kalasoka in 383/2 B. C. and led to the separation of the 
Mahasarhghikas from Theravada. The Ceylonese tradition speaks 
of a Third Council at Pataliputra in the year 247 B. C. under 
King Dharmasoka which led to the expulsion of certain dis- 
integrating elements from the community. The Northern tradition 
has, however, no record of a Third Council, but that is no reason 
why we should doubt its authenticity. Geiger has successfully 
shown that the “ distinction between two separate Councils is in 
fact correct. The Northern Buddhists l^.ave mistakenly fused the 
two into one as they confounded tlie Kings, Kalasoka and Dham- 
masoka, one with another. But traces of the right tradition aie 
still preserved in the w'avering uncertain statements as to the time 
and place of the Council. ’ 

The succession of teachers from Upali to Mahinda as provided 
by the Chronicles is also interesting from the view point of tl e 
history of early Buddhism. The succession list which includes 
Upali, the great authority on Vinaya at the time of the Buddha, 
Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, Moggaliputta Tissa and Mahinda, may 
not represent the whole truth, they even might not all be Vinaya- 
pamokkha, i. e„ authorities on Vinaya ; but the list presents at least 
an aspect of truth, and is interesting, presenting as it does, ‘ a con- 
tinuous synchrological connexion between the history of Ceylon 
and India.’ The list can thus be utilised for ascertaining the chro- 
nological arrangement of early Indian history as w'ell as of the 
teachers of early Buddhism. 

The Chronicles can still more profitably be utilised as a very 
faithful record of the origin and growth of the numerous religious 
establishments of Ceylon. They are so very elaborately described 
and the catalogue seems to be so complete that a careful study 
may enable us to frame out a history of the various kinds of 
religious monastic establishments, e. g., stupas, viharas, cetiyas, 
etc. of Ceylon. Thus the history of the Mahavihara, the Abhaya- 

J MahSvaifaBa. ( Geiger’s Tr, ) pp, Lix - LX and If. 
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giri vihara, the Thuparama, Mahamegliavanarama, and of the host 
of others is recorded in elaborate detail. Incidentally they refer 
to the social and religious life led by the monks of the Order :::s 
well as by the lay people. It is easy to gather from the chronicles 
that the great architectural activity of tlie island began 2.B early as 
as the reign of Devanaihpiyatissa and continued unabated during 
each succeeding reign till the death of Mahasena. The numerous 
edifices, tanks and canals whoso ruins now cover the old capitals 
of the island were built during that period, and their history iy> 
unmistakably recorded in the Chronicles. Religious ceremonies 
and processions are often vividly described, and they give us 
glimpses of the life and conditions of the time. Not less interesting 
is the fact, often times related as a part of the account of these 
religious edifices, of very close intercourse with more or less 
important religious centres of India, namely Rajagaha, Kosambi, 
Vesall. Uijenl, Pupplmpura, Pallava, Alasanda ( Alexandria) and 
other countries. Every important function was attended by 
brother monks and teacl^.ers from the main land to which tl e 
Ceylonese Kings and people turned for inspiration wlienever any 
question of bringing and enshrining a relic arose. Tliere are als(^ 
incidental and stray references whicli are no less valuable. Tlie 
Mahavainsa informs us that King Mal^asena built the Manihlra- 
vihara and founded three otlier viharas, destroying temples of the 
( Brahmanical ) gods. It show;’ tliat Brahmanical temples existed 
side by side, and religious toleration was not always tlie practice. 

As for the internal political lii: tory and foreign political rela- 
tions with India, especially with tl:^ Pamjlan, the Cl^.ronicles seem 
to preserve very faithful records. No less faitliful is the geogra- 
phical information of India and Ceylon as supported by them. 
But most of all, as we have h.inted above, is the information con- 
tained in them, in respect of the history of Buddhism and Buddhirt 
establishments of the island. There is hardly any reason to doul t 
the historicity of sucli information. 

The Culavaitisa’ is not an uniform and Itomogeneous work. It 

1 Edited by Dr. W. Oieiger in two volumes for tbe P. T. S., London, 
translated into English by Geiger and Mrs. R. Rickmers, 19,0 
and 1930. The translation with copious notes and a learned intro- 
duction is very useful. 
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. is a series of additions to. and continuations 

Q.avamsa Mahavaihsa. The Mahavaihsa is the 

work of one man - Mahanama, who compiled the work during the 
reign of Dhatusena in the 6th A- D. But the single parts of the 
Culavamsa are of different character, written by different 
authors at different times. The first who continued the chronicle 
was according to Simhalesa tradition the Thera Dhammakitti. He 
came from Burma to Ceylon during the reign of King Parakkama- 
bahu II in the 13th century A. D. 

Between chapters 37 and 79 no trace is found of the commence- 
ment of a new section. This part of the chronicle seems to be ti e 
work of the same author. So it is clear, if the Simhalese tradition is 
authentic, then about three quarters of what we call the Culavamsa 
( Pages 443 out of 532 pages of Geiger’s edition of the Culavamsa ) 
were composed by Dhammakitti. 

The second section of the Culavamsa begins with the reign of 
Vijayabahu 11, the successor of Parakkamabahu I, and ends with 
that of Parakkamabahu IV. Hence it follows, the second part 
of the Culavamsa consists of the Chapters from 80 to 90 both 
inclusive. 

The third portion begins with the chapter 91 and ends with the 
chapter 100. 

The Mahavaihsa gives us a list of k^ngs from Vijaya, the first 
crowned king of Ceylon to Mahasena. Mahanama simply follow- 
ed here his chief source, the Dipavamsa, which also ends with 
King Mahasena. The Culavamsa, however, begins with the reign 
of King Sirimeghavanna, son of King Mahasena and ends with 
Sirivikkamarajasiha. 

The first section of the Culavamsa begins with Sirimeghavanna 
and ends with Parakkamabahu I. Evidently this portion gives 
a chronological account of 78 kings of Ceylon. Altogether 
eighteen paricchedas are devoted to the glorification of the great 
national hero of the Sinhalese people, Parakkamab^u I. Bevd. 
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it. S* Copleston has called this portion of the Culavarhsa tte * epic 
of Parakkama This king was noted for his charity. He not 
only made gifts of alms to the needy, but also to the Bhikkhus. 
As a warrior this king also stands out pre-eminent The Colas 
and Damilas came to Lanka from Southern India and occupied 
Anuradhapura. Parakkama fought many battles with them and 
drove them out' of the country and became king of the united 
L^RfikA He then espoused the cause of the Buddhist Sahgha. He 
built many great viharas and thupas. He also constructed many 
vapis and uyyanas. 

The second portion of the Culavarhsa begins with Vijayabahu II 
and ends with Parakkamabahu IV. Thus it refers to 23 kings 
of Ceylon. 

The third section begins with Bhuvanekabahu III, and ends 
with Kittisirirajasiha. Thus it refers to 24 kings. 

The last chapter gives a brief account of tha last two kings, 
e. g., Sirirajadhirajasiha and Sirivikkamarajasiha. 

There are in both the Chronicles, the Dlpavarhsa and Maha- 
vaihsa, interesting references to Pali texts 
^ t^he^CeylonJst^Cbro- affording very useful material for the history 
nioles- of Pali literature as well as of early Bud- 

dhism in Ceylon. 

In the Dlpavarhsa references are not only made to Vinaya 
texts, the five collections of Sutta Pi taka, the three Pitakas, the 
five Nikayas ( they are not separately mentioned ), and the nine- 
fold doctrine of the Teacher comprising the Sutta, Geyya, Veyya- 
karana, Gatha, Udana, Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhuta and Vedalla 
but also to the seven sections of the Abhidhamma, the Patisam- 
bhida, the Niddesa, the Pitaka of the Agamas and the different 
sections namely, Vaggas, Pannasakas, Saihyuttas and Nipatas into 
which the Digha, Majjhima, Saihyutta and Ahguttara Nikayas are 
respectively divided. Mention is also made separately of the 
two Vibhangas of Vinaya, namely, Parivara and Khandhaka, the 
Cariya-Pitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka, the Patimokkha and the Attha- 
katha. We find further mention of the Kathavalthu of the 
U I Annals, B. 0. R. 1. ] 
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Abbidhamma, the Fetavattbu and the Saooasaihyutta of the 
Vimanavatthu. Of Suttas and Suttantas separate mention is 
made of the Devaduta Sutta, Balapandita Suttanta, Aggikhanda 
Suttanta, Asivisa Suttanta, Asivisupama Suttanta, Anamataggiya 
Sutta, Gomayapindaovada Suttanta, Dhammaoakkapavattana Sut- 
tanta and the Mahasamaya Suttanta. 

Index of Pali Texts in the dIpavamsa 

Abbidhamma, 5, 37 ; 7, 5S. 

Abbhuta, 4, 15. 

Aggikkhandha Suttanta, 14, 12. 

Anamataggiya Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Atthakatha, 20, 20- 
Agamas, 4, 12 ; 4, 16. 

Asivisa Suttanta, 14, 18. 

Asivisupama Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Itivuttaka, 4, 15. 

Udana, 4, 15. 

Kathavatthu, 7, 41 •, 7, 56. 

Khandhaka, 7, 43. 

Geyya, 4, 15. 

Qatha, 4, 15. 

Oomayapindaovida Suttanta, 14, 46. 

Cariya Pitaka, 14, 45. 

J§taka, 4, 15 ; 5, 37. 

Dhutahga, ( precepts ), 4, 3. 

Bhamma, 4, 4 ) 4, 6. 

Bhatuvada precepts, 5, 7. 

Bhammacakkapavattana Suttanta, 14, 46. 

Bevadhta Sutta, 13, 7. 

Nipitas, 4, 16. 

Kiddesa, 5, 37. 

NikSyas, 7, 43. 

Pitakas, 4, 32 ? 5, 71 ; 7, 30 ; 20, 20. 

Parivara, 5, 37 ; 7, 43, 

PaildSaakas, 4, 16. 
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Petavatthu, 12, 84. 

Patimokklia, 13, 55. 

Patisambhidd, 5, 37. 

Vinaya, 4, 3 ; 4, 4 & 6 ; 7, 43. 

Veyyfikarana, 4, 15. 

Vedalla, 4, 15. 

Vaggas, 4, 16, 

Vimanavatthu, 12, 85. 

Balapandita Sutfcanta, 13, 13. 

Vinaya Pitaka. 18, 19 ; 18, 33 ; 18, 37. 

Vibhangas, 7, 43. 

Mahasamaya Suttanta, 14, 53. 

Sutta, 4, 15 ; 4, 16. 

Sutta Pitaka ( pancanikaya ) 18, 19 ; 18, 33. 

Sarhyuttas, 4, 16. 

In the Mahavarhsa too we find numerous mentions of Pali 
texts. But, curiously enough, references to independent texts are 
much less comprehensive than that of the earlier chronicle ; 
though mention of Suttas and Suttantas mainly of the three 
Nikayas, the Ahguttara, the Majjhima and the Samyutta, as well 
as of the Sutta Nipata and the Vinaya Pitaka are much more 
numerous. There are also several references to Jatakas. The 
three Pitakas are often mentioned as important texts, but only the 
Abhidhamma and the Vinaya are mentioned by name, and that 
too only once or twice in each case. 

INDBX OF Pali Texts in the Mahavamsa 

Abhidhamma Pitaka, 5, 150. 

£6ivi8fipam& ( Ahguttara Nikftya ), 12, 26. 

Anamatagga Samyutta ( Samyutta NikSya ), 12, 31. 

Aggikkhandopama Sutta ( Ahguttara ), 12, 34. 

Eapi J&taka, 35, 31. 

Eftlakir&ma Suttanta, 12, 39. 

Ehajjaniya Suttanta ( Samyutta N. ) 15, 195. 

Khandhakas ( Sections of the MahSvagga and 
Qullaragga pf the Vinaya Pi^ka), 36, 68. 
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Gomayapindisutta ( Samyutta N. ), 15, 197. 

Culahatthipadupama Suttanta, ( Majjhima N. ), 14, 22. 

Cittayamaka ( Ref. Yamakappakarana of Ihe Abliidbamma ), 
5,146. 

J&taka ( tales ), 27, 34 ; 30, 88. 

Tipitaka, 4, 62 ; 5, 84 ; 5, 112 ; 5, 118 & 119 ; 5, 210 ; 27, 44. 

Tittira Jataka, 5, 264. 

Devaduta Suttanta ( Majjhima N. ), 12, 

Dhammacakkapavattana Suttanta ( MAhSvagga of the Y. F.), 
12, 41 ; 15, 199. 

Balapandita Suttanta ( Samyutta N. ), 15, 4. 

Brahmajala Suttanta, 12, 51. 

Vessantara Jataka, 30, 88. 

Vinaya, 5, 151, 

Maha-Narada-Eassapa Jataka, 12, 37. 

Mahappamada Suttanta ( Samyutta N. ), 16, 3. 

Mahgala Sutta ( Sutta Nipata ), 32, 43. 

Mahamahgala Sutta ( Sutia N. ), 30, 83. 

Mahasamaya Suttanta ( Dlgha Nikaya ), 30, 83. 

Samaoitta Sutta ( Samacittavagga in the Duka Nipata of the 
Ahguttara NifcSya ), 14, 39, 

Sutta Pitaka, 5, 1 50. 

The Buddhaghosuppatti deals with the life and career of 
Buddhaghosa, the famous commentator, less 
Buddhaghosuppatti authentic than the account contained in the 
Culavarhsa. It gives us an account of Bud- 
dhagosa’s boyhood, his admission to the priesthood, his father’s 
conversion, voyage to Ceylon, Buddhaghosa as a witness, permis- 
sion to translate scriptures, his objects attained, return to India 
and his passing away. The book is written in an easy language. 
It is more or less a historical romance. As to the historical value 
of this work readers are referred to my work, ‘ The Life and Work 
of Buddhaghosa ’ ( Oh. II, pp, 43-44 ). The Buddhaghosuppatti 
has been edited by James Grey and published by Messrs. Luzac & 
Co., London. Grey has also translated the book into English, 
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The stories in the Milindapanba, the Mah3,vamsa and the 
Buddhaghosuppatti are so similar that one doubts it very much 
that the author of this work borrowed the incidents from the 
Milindapanha and the Mahavamsa and grafted them on to his 

own. 

A critical study of the Buddhaghosuppatti does not help us 
much in elucidating the history of Buddhagbosa. The author had 
little authentic knowledge of the great commentator. He only 
collected the legends which centred round the remarkable man 
by the time when his work was written. Those legends are 
mostly valuable from the strict historical point of view. Grey 
truly says in his introcuction to the Buddhaghosuppatti that the 
work reads like an “ Arthurian Romance The accounts given 
by the Buddhaghosuppatti about the birth, early life, conversion 
etc., of Buddhagbosa bear a great similarity to those of Milinda 
and Moggaliputta Tissa. In the interview which took place 
between Buddhagbosa and Buddhadatta, the latter is said to have 
told Buddhagbosa thus, “ I went before you to compile Buddha’s 
word. I am old, have not long to live and shall not therefore be 
able tj accomplish my purpose. You carry out the work satis- 
factorily.’^ 

In Buddhadatta’s Vinayavinicchaya we read that Buddhadatta 
requested Buddhagbosa to send him the commentaries when 
finished that he might summarise them. This request was com- 
plied with by Buddhagbosa. Buddhadatta summarised the com- 
mentary on the Abhidhamma in the AbhidhammSvatara and the 
commentary on the Vinaya in the Vinayavinicchaya. The above 
statement in the Vinayavinicchaya which is more authoritative 
than the Buddhaghosuppatti is in direct contradiction to the 
statement in the latter book. The author has made a mistake in 
the 6th chapter of the Buddhaghosuppatti in which it is stated 
that Buddhagbosa rendered the Buddhist scriptures into MagadhI. 
In the seventh chapter of the same book we read that after the 
lapse of three months when he completed his task, the works of 
Mahinda were piled up and burnt. Buddhagbosa translated 
Simhalese commentaries into M§.gadhl and not the texts them- 
selves. Had it been so there would not have been any occasion 
fpr burning tb® works of Mc^hinda. Op the othe? hand they woul^ 
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have been carefully preserved as the only reliable and authentic 
interpretation of the sacred texts. It has been distinctly stated 
in the Mahavamsa that the texts only existed in the Jambudipa 
and Buddhaghosa was sent to Ceylon to translate the Sinhalese 
commentaries into MaghadhI. If the tradition recorded in the 
MahSvaihsa is to be believed, then only we can get an explanation 
for the destruction of Mahinda’s works. 


The Saddhammasarhgaha is a collection of good sayings and 

teachings of the Master. There are prose and 
Saddhammasaifagaha . .. • ^ • 

poetry portions in it. It consists of nine 

chapters. It was written by DhammakityS- 

bhidhSnathera. It has been edited by Nedimale SaddhSnanda for the 

P. T. S, London. The Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara and 

Khuddaka Nikayas are mentioned in it. The books of the Abhi- 

dhammapitaka are referred to in this work. There are references in 

it to the Vajjiputtakas of VesSlJ and Yasa’s stay in the Kutag&ra* 

sala in the Mahavana. It is mentioned in this hook that Moggali- 

putta Tissa recited the Kathavatthu in order to refute the doctrines 

of others. This treatise contains an account of the missionaries 

sent to various places to establish the Buddha’s religion. Thera 

Majibantika was sent to Kashmir and Gandh&ra, Mah&deva 

Thera to Mahisamandala, Rakkhita Thera to VanavSsI, Yonaka- 

Dhammarakkhita Thera to AparSntaka, Mahadhammarakkhita 

Thera to Maharattha, Maharakkhita Thera to the Yonaka region, 

Maijhima Thera to the Himalayan region, Sonaka and Uttara to 

the Suvannabhumi and Mahinda Thera to Lanka with four other 

Theras, Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala, and Bbaddasala. Besides 

there is a reference to the Buddha preaching his dhamma to 

the inhabitants of the city of Campaka (Campakanagarav&sinarh), 


The Sandesa Katha has been edited by Minayeff in J. P. T. S. 

1885. It is written mostly in prose. It 
dilates on many points, e. g.. Mahinda, Maha- 
vijaya, Kittisirirajasiha, etc. 


Saodeia EathS 


The Mahabodhivaihsa has been edited by Mr. Strong for the 
P. T. S. London. The Simhalese edition by 
Upatissa and revised by Sarandada, Colombo, 
1^91, deserves mention, There.is a Simhalese translation of this 


MahSbodhiTaihia 
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r/ork in twelve chapters. Prof. Geiger says that the date of the 
composition of the Mahabodhivamsa is the 10th century A. D. 
( Dipavamsa and MahSvamsa, p. 79 ). 

The Thupavaihsa contains an account of the thupas or dagobas 
built over the relics of the Buddha. Readers' 
TbBpavamsa attention is invited to a paper on this book 

by Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe ( J. R. A. S, 1898 ). 
This work has not yet been edited by the P. T. S. London. A 
Simhalese edition of this work is available (Ed. by Dhammaratana, 
Paeliyagoda, 1896 ). 


Uatthavauagalla- 

vihHra-vamsa 


The Hatthavanagalla-vihara-vamsa or the history of the 
temple of Attanagalla consists of eleven 
chapters written in simple Pali. Eight 
chapters deal with an account of King Siri- 
Sahghabodhi and the last three chapters deal with the erection of 
various monumental and religious edifices on the spot where the 
king spent his last days. It reads like a historical novel, J. 
D’Alwis’s English translation with notes and annotations de- 
serves mention. Dr. G. P. Malalasekera has undertaken an 
edition and English translation of this work in the Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly. There is an edition of this work published in 
Colombo 1909 under the title, ‘‘ Attanagalu-vihara-vamsa 

The D&th&vaihsa or the Dantadhatuvamsa means an account 
of the tooth relic of the Buddha Gautama. 
Dathavamsa Vaihsa means chronicle, history, tradition, 

etc. Literary it means lineage, dynasty, etc. The Dathavaihsa Is 
a quasi-religious historical record written with the intention of 
edifying and at the same time giving an interesting story of the 
past. This work is ncleworthy because it shows us Pali as a 
medium of epic poetry. 


The Author 


The work was written by MahSthera Dhammakitti of the city 
of Pulatti. He was a disciple of SSriputta, 
the author of the SaratthadIpanI tika, SSrat- 
thamafijusa tlka, Ratanapancika tika on the Candravyakarana 
and the Vinayasaihgraha. Ho was well-versed in Sanskrit, 
M&gadhibh!l6&, Tarka^&stra (logic), Vy&karana (grammar) 
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Kavya ( poetry ), Agama ( religions literature ), etc. He was for- 
tunate enough to secure the post of a R&jaguru. Two Varhsas of 
the Pali Buddhist literature, the S§sanavaihsa and the Gandha- 
vamsa, tell us that it was he who composed the Dathavamsa ( P. 
T. S. Ed. p. 34 and J. P. T. S. 1886, p. 62 ). We know from the 
Dathavamsa that originally it was written by the poets in the 
Simhalese language and later on rendered into Magadhibhasa by 
Dhammakitti for the benefit of the people of the other countries 
at the request of Parakammo, the Commander-in-chief of Ceylon, 
who placed Lllavatl on the vacant throne of Ceylon. This Llla- 
vatl, later on, became the queen of Parakramav&hu, the king of 
Ceylon ( verses 4-10 ). 

The Dathavamsa was written in the Buddha era 845 during 
the reign of King Kittisirimeghavanna of 
Bate of Composition Ceylon. Kern says that it is also known as 

Daladavamsa composed about 310 A. D. It was translated into 
Pali in A. B. 1200 under the name of the Dathavamsa ( Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, p. 89 ). 

The Dathavamsa is an important contribution to the history 
of Pali Buddhist literature. It is an histori- 
Iroportance record of the incidents connected with 

tooth-relic of the Buddha. It is as important as the Mahavamsa 
and the Dlpavaihsa. The history of Ceylon would be incomplete 
without it. 

The Dathavamsa is a specimen of fiine poetry. It contains 
Pali and some debased Simhalese words. 
Its vocabulary is rich. Kern rightly re- 
marks that it belongs to the class of compendiums and contains 
repetitions of passages from more ancient works with more or less 
apocryphal additions. ( Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 9 ). In 
the Erst chapter, stanzas are written in Jagatl chanda. Sixty 
stanzas are written in Vamsastha v:rii;a and the last two in Srag- 
‘ dharSvrtta; in the secoid chapter, stanzas are written in Anustupa- 
chanda in Pathyavaktra vrtta and in Mandakranta vrtta ; in the 
third chapter, the stanzas are written in trislhupa chanda in Upa- 
jata, Indravajra, Upendravajra and Sikharanl vrttas ; in the fourth 
chapter, stanzas are written in Atisakvarlcbanda, in M&linl, Sfid- 
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dulavikridita vrttas ; and in the last chapter, s’anzas are v. rltten 
in Sakvarlchanda in Vasantatilaka and Sragdhara vrttas. 


The Dathavarhsa gives an account of the tooth-relic of the 
Buddha which is said to have been brought 
Subject-matter Ceylon by Dantakumara, Prince of 

Kalihga from Dantapura, the capital of Kalihga. It consists of 
five chapters, a brief summary of which is given below. 


Chapter I. While the Buddha DIpamkara was coming to the 
city of Rammavatl at the invitation of the people of the city, a 
hermit named Sumedha showed his devotion by laying himself 
down on the muddy road which the Buddha was to cross. The 
Buddha walked over his body with his disciples. Sumedha 
prayed to the Buddha DIpamkara that he might be a Buddha him- 
self in future. DIpamkara granted him the boon whereupon he 
set himself in all earnestness, to fulfil the ten paramitas ( per- 
fections ). The hermit was in heaven prior to his last birth, At 
the instance of the gods, he was reborn in Kapilavastu in the 
family of Suddhodana and in the womb of MahamayS. As soon 
as he was reborn, he stood up and looked round and was wor- 
shipped by men and gods. He went seven steps northwards. He 
was named Siddhattakumara. Three palaces suitable for the three 
seasons of the year, were built for him. While going to the 
garden, he saw an old man, a diseased man, a dead man and a 
hermit. He then made up his mind to renounce the worldly 
life. With the help of the gods ha left the palace and reached the 
river Anoma and on the banks of the river, he cut off his hair and 
threw it upwards to the sky. Indra got the hair and built a 
caitya over it which is still knowm as Culamani Caitya. A potter 
brought a yellow robe, a beggar’s bowl, etc. for him. He put on 
the yellow robe and left the Rajagaha. Thence he went to 
Uruvela and made strenuous efforts for six years to acquire bodhi 
( enlightenment ). In the evening of the full-moon day of 
Vaisakha, he went to the foot of the Bodhi-tree and sat on a seat 
made of straw and defeated Mara’s army. In the last watch of 
the night he acquired supreme knowledge. After the attainment 
of Bodhi, he spent a week, seated on the same seat at the foot of 
the Bo-tree, enjoying the bliss of emancipation. He spent another 
12 [Annals, B. O.E.I.] 
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week, looking at the Bodhi tree, with steadfast eyes. Another 
week was spent by him at a place called Ratanaghara near the 
Bodhi tree, meditating upon paticcasamuppada ( dependent origi- 
nation ) He then went to the foot of the Ajapalanigrodha tree 
where he spent a week in meditation. He went to Mucalinda* 
nagabhavana where he was saved by the naga from hailstorm. 
He then visited tha Eajayatana. Thence he started for Isipatana- 
migadava to preach his first sermon known as Dhammacakka- 
pavattana but on the way two merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, 
offered him madhupindika ( a kind of food prepared with honey 
and molasses ). The Buddha placed them in two refuges. He 
then reached Isipatana on the full-moon day of the month of 
Asadha. He preached the Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta to the 
first band of five disciples headed by Annakondanna. 

Chapter II. The Buddha was thinking of doing good to the 
world. Nine months after his attainment of Bodhi, the Buddha 
made an serial voyage to Lanka to fulfil his mission and 
descended on the garden named Mahanagavana. Then he went 
to the meeting of the Yakkhas and terrified them by creating 
storm, darkness and heavy rains. The Yakkhas having been 
greatly troubled by these, came to the Buddha and asked for 
protection. In the midst of the meeting he sat down on a seat of 
leather but by his miraculous power he made the seat very hot 
and owing to the excessive heat radiating from the seat, the 
Yakkhas became very much distressed and the leather expanded so 
as to cover the whole of the island Lanka and the Yakkhas gathered 
together on the coast, unable to bear the excessive heat. The 
Giridipa which was full of shady trees, was brought close to the 
island of Lanka by the Buddha and the Yakkhas, to save them- 
selves from the extreme heat, went to the Giridipa which was 
again set on its former site and thus the island of Lanka was rid 
of the Yakkhas. As soon as the Yakkhas left the island of Lanka, 
he stopped his miracle and many gods came to the island and 
surrounded him. The Buddha preached to the Devas dhamma 
and gave one of his hairs to God Sumana who built a Caityaover 
it on the top of the Sumanakuta Hill and worshipped it. Then 
the Buddha returned to Jetavana. Again he went to Lanka five 
years after his enlightenment and pacified the contest between 
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Culodara and Mahodara for a jewelled throne. Again he came 
to the island of Lanka eight years after his enlightenment being 
invited by a Naga named Maniakkhika. The Buddha with five 
hundred disciples went to the house of Maniakkhika in Kalyanl. 
A caitya built over the seat offered by Maniakkhika and used and 
left by the Buddha, was worshipped by the Nagas there. This 
caitya was named Kalyani Caitya. The Buddha then visited the 
Sumanakuta Hill and left his footprints there. Thence he went 
to Dighavapi where he sat in meditation for some time. Thence 
he visited the site of the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura where also he 
sat in meditation for sometime. Thence he visited theThuparama 
and finished his work in Ceylon. He preached dhamma for forty- 
five years and obtained parinibbana on the full-moon day of the 
month of Vaisakha in the garden named Upavattana of the Malla 
Kings near Kusinara. In the first watch of the night of his pari- 
nibbana, he preached dhamma to the Mallas, in the middle wrich, 
he made Subhadda an arahat and in the last watch he instructed 
the Bhikkhus to be ardent and strenuous. Early in the morning 
he rose up from meditation and passed away. Many miracles 
were seen after his parinibbana, e. g., the earth quaked from end 
to end, celestial music was played, all trees became adorned with 
flowers, though it was not the time for flowers to bloom. The 
body of the Buddha was wrapped up in new clothes and cotton, 
five hundred times. It was put into a golden pot, full of oil. A 
funeral pyre was prepared with scented wood such as sandal, 
twenty cubits in height and the Mall chiefs put the cil-pot in the 
pyre. As Mahakassapa did not arrive, fire could not be kindled be- 
cause it was desired by the gods that the Buddha^s body must not be 
burnt before Mahakassapa had worshipped it. As soon as Maha- 
tassapa came and worshipped the dead body of the Buddha, fire 
was kindled. The dead body was so completely burnt as to leave 
no ashes or charcoal. Only the bones of the Buddha of the colour 
of pearl and gold remained. On account of the Buddha's desire 
the bones became separated excepting the four bones of the head, 
two collar bones and teeth. Sarabhu, a disciple of Sariputta, 
went to Mahiangana in Ceylon taking with him one of the collar- 
bones of the Buddha and built a caitya. An arahat named Khema 
took a left tooth relic of the Buddha and over the remaining bone 
relics, kings qf the eight countries began to quarrel. Dona 
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settled the dispute and divided the bones equally among the eight 
countries. The kings after having received the relic, took them 
to their respective kingdoms, built caityas over them and wor- 
shipped them. One tooth-relic taken by Khema was given to 
Brahmadatta, king of Kalihga who built a caitya over it and 
worshipped it. Brahmadatta ’s son, Kasiraja, succeeded his 
father and worshipped, like his dead father, the caitya built ever 
the tooth relic of the Buddha. Kaslraja’s son, Sunanda, succeeded 
him and did the same. Sunanda’s son Guhaslva, succeeded him 
to the throne and did the same. Guhaslva s minister who was a 
false believer, asked the king whether there was anything super- 
natural in the tooth relic of the Buddha which the king wor- 
shipped and for which valuable offerings were given by him. 
The king then narrated the various qualities of the tooth relic 
which showed miracles when prayed for. The minister gave up 
his false belief and became a follower of the Buddha. The heretics 
seeing this became very much dissatisfied. Guhaslva ordered 
all the Niganthas to be driven out of the kingdom. The 
Wganthas went to King Pandu of Pataliputta, who was then a 
very powerful king of Jambudipa. They complained to Pandu 
that King Guhaslva being a king subordinate to him ( Pandu ) 
worshipped the bone of a dead person ( that is, Buddha’s relic ) 
without worshipping Brahma, Siva and others whom he ( Pandu ) 
worshipped and they further complained that Guhaslva ridiculed 
the deities worshipped by him ( Pandu ). Hearing this King 
Pandu grew angry and sent one of his subordinate kings called 
Cittayana with a fourfold army to arrest and bring Guhaslva 
with the tooth relic. Cittayana informed Guhaslva of his mission 
and Guhaslva welcomed him cordially, showed him the tooth 
relic of the Buddha and narrated to him the virtues possessed by 
it. Cittayana became very much pleased with him and became a 
follower of the Buddha. 

Chapter III. Cittayana then informed Guhaslva of the order 
of King Pandu. Guhaslva with the tooth relic on his bead, 
followed by a large number of followers with valuable presents 
for King Pandu, went to Pataliputta. The Niganthas requested 
King Pandu not to offer any seat to Guhaslva and they also 
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requested him to set fire to the tooth relic. A big pit of burning 
charcoal was dug by the king’s command and the heretics after 
taking away the tooth relic, threw it into the fire. As soon as it 
came in contact with fire, fire became as cool as the winter breezs 
and a lotus blossomed in the fire and in the midst of the lotus, 
the tooth relic was placed. Seeing this wonder, many heretics 
gave up false beliefs but the king himself being a false believer 
for a long time, could not give up false belief and ordered the 
tooth relic to be destroyed by stone, which found its place in the 
sky. The Niganthas asked the king not to attach great impor- 
tance to the miracles as they were not unprecedented. The tooth- 
relic was put in a casket and the Nighanthas were asked to take 
it out and throw it away but none could do so. The king declared 
that he who would be able to take out the tooth relic, would be 
rewarded. Anathapindika’s great grandson recollecting the 
virtues of the Buddha and the deeds done by his great grand- 
father for the Buddha, was very much pleased to know of the 
declaration and went to take the tooth relic out of the casket. He 
praised the tooth relic much and then the tooth relic rose up to the 
sky and then came down to rest on the head of the great grandson 
of Anathapindika. The Niganthas told King Pandu that due to 
the influence of Anathapindika’s great grandson the tooth relic 
could rise up to the sky and come down to rest on the head of the 
great grandson. The Niganthas denied the influence of the relic 
which displayed various miracles according to the desire of 
Anathapindika’s great grandson. The tooth relic was thrown 
into a moat. Cittayana advised the king that he should follow 
dhamma of the Buddha because by worshipping the tooth-relic, 
Bimbisara and other kings attained nirvana. Thus advised he 
gave up false belief and brought the tooth relic with great pomp. 
King Gubasiva was cordially received by King Pandu and both 
of them did many meritorious deeds. 

Chapter IV. A King named Khiradhara came to fight with 
King Pandu who became victorious. Pandu after re-establishing 
peace in his kingdom, sent back Guhaslva with Buddha’s tooth 
relic to Kalinga. Dantakumara, son of the king of XTjjain, came 
to Kaliiiga to worship the tootb relic. Guhaslva cordially wel- 
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corned him and became pleased to hear the qualities of Danta- 
kumara and afterwards gave his daughter in marriage to Danta- 
kumftra. After the defeat of Dantakiimara his son and nephews 
came to Malayavana, a town near Dantapura, to take away the 
tooth relic by force. Fully realising the danger, Guhasiva asked 
his son-in-law and daughter to go to Ceylon with the tooth relic. 
As the king of Ceylon and his subjects were faithful to the Buddha, 
he thought Ceylon would be the best and safest place for the relic. 
At this time Mahasena, a friend of Guhasiva, was the king of 
Ceylon. The son-in-law and the daughter with the relic sailed by 
a merchant ship from the port of Tamralipti. The ship reached 
Ceylon safely with the relic. 

Chapter V. Dantakumara and his wife with the relic went to 
a village near the eastern gate of Anuradhapura in the ninth year 
of the reign of Kittisirimegha, son of Mahaaisena. Dantakumara 
met an Arahat and informed him of the tooth relic which he 
brought to Ceylon for its safety. The Arahat after hearing this 
went to the king and informed him of the matter. Mahadisena, 
the preceding king of Ceylon was a friend of Guhasiva, king of 
Kalihga who did not know that Mahadisena had died and his son 
Kittisirimegha was on the throne of Ceylon. Dantakumara and 
his wife became very much grieved to know that Mahadisena 
was no more and his son Kittisirimegha had succeeded him on 
the throne. The king of Ceylon after learning from the Arahat 
that the tooth relic was brought to Ceylon for its safety by Danta- 
kumara and his wife, became very much pleased. The king and 
the queen of Ceylon went barefooted to Meghagirivihara, residence 
of the Arahat, to receive the relic. They brought the relic to the 
palace and placed it on the throne with great devotion. The 
citizens of Ceylon, the Bhikkhus well versed in the Tripi takas 
and the Arahats came to worship it. The king knew that the 
colour of the relic was as white as the morning star. But finding 
it not to be so when it was taken out of the casket, suspicion 
arose in the mind of the king, but his suspicion was soon removed 
when the relic displayed several miracles. The king built a 
special temple and kept it there. All the Simhalese monks and 
householdeiTB assembled at Anur^hapura t^ worship the tooth 
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relic. At this time a question arose as to the section of the monks 
to whom the tooth relic would be entrusted for its safety and 
management. The king decided that the tooth relic would select 
its own abode. The tooth relic placed on a fully decorated ele- 
phant was taken round the city and was brought to the place 
where the Thera Mahinda preached his first sermon after reaching 
Ceylon. The King of Ceylon ruled that the relic would be taken 
round the city once in a year in spring. The temple where it 
was kept, was extended at the cost of nine lacs. After the death 
of Kittisirimegha, his successors such as Buddhadasa worshipped 
it with devotion and protected it.^ 


The Cha-kesa-dhatu-vamsa has been edited by Minay eff of 
St. Petersburg in the Journal of the P. 

Cha-kesa-dhatu-ramsa g ^ ^ 

Burinesa author of unknown date. It is a mixture of prose and 
poetry. It contains an account of hair relics of the Buddha. 


Gandhavaiiisa 


The Gandhavamsa has been edited by Minayeff in J. P. T. S., 
1886, His edition is based on Burmese 
manuscripts. It is a small and interesting 
outline of the history of Pali books. It is written mostly in prose. 
Besides the books of the canon, there is contained in it a sketch 
of the history of more modern Pali works far more detailed than 
that in the Sasanavamsa. A list of authors and their works as 
stated in the Gandhavamsa is given below : 


1 The DSthavaiiisa has been edited in DevanSgari character and trans- 
lated into English by Dr. B. C. Law and published by Messrs. Motllal 
Banarsidas, Proprietors of the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 
Besides, there are two Sinhalese editions ( by Terunnanse and SIlS- 
lahkSrs), and a P, T. S t London ) edition published in 1884 in J. P. 
T. S. There is another English translation of this work by Mutu 
Coomaraswami published by Messrs, TrUbner <& Co., London in 1874. 
A French version of this work appeared in Paris in 1884 under the 
Le DathSvamaa, ou, Histoiro de la dent relique du Buddha Gotama ; 
poeme 6pique Pali de Dhammakitti. ” There is a commentary on the 
Dsthavamsa known as the D5th5dhatuvaihsa{ikS mentioned in an 
inscription of the 15th century A. D. Vide also G. Tumour — Account 
of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon ( J. A S. B- vi ). 
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Mahakaccayana •*— Kaccayanagandho, Mahaniruttigandho, 
Cullaniruttigandho, Nettigandho, Petakopadesagandlio, Vanna- 
nitigandho. 

Buddhaghosa Visuddhimaggo, Sumangalavilasinl, Papanca- 
sudan!, SarafethapakSsinl, Manorathapuranl, SamantapaBadika, 
Paramatthakatha, KahkhavitaranI, Dhammapadatthakatha, Jata- 
katthakatha, Ehuddakapathatthakatha, Apadanatthakatha. 

Buddhadatta •* — Vinayavinicchayo, CJttaravinicohayo, Abhi- 
dhammavataro, MadhuratthavilasinL 

Ananda Mulatlkarh, 

Dhammapala Nettipakarapatthakatha, Itivuttaka-attha- 
katha, Udanatthakatha, Cariyapitaka-atthakatha, TheragSthattha- 
katha, Vimanavatthussa Vimalavilasininama atthakatha, Peta- 
vatthussa Vimalavilasini nama atthakatha, Paramatthamanjusa, 
Dighanikayatthakathadinam Catunnaih atthakathanam Llnattha- 
pakasinl nama tika, Jatakatthakathaya Llnatthapakasinl nama 
tika, ParamatfchadIpanI, Linatthavannana. 

Mahavajirabuddhi — Vinayagandhi. 

Vimalabuddhi : — Mukhamattadipanl. 

Cullavajiro j — Atthabyakkhyanam, 

Dipamkaro : — Rupasiddhipakaranarh, Rupasiddhitlkaih Sum- 
mapanoasuttarh. 

Culladhammapalo * — Saccasaihkheparh. 

Kassapo ^ — MohavicchedanI, VimaticchedanI, Buddhavaihso, 
Anagatavarhsa. 

MahanSma SaddhammapakSsanI, Mahavaihsa, Cullavamsam. 

Upasena J—Saddhammatthitikam. 

Moggallana i--- MoggallanabySkaranam. 

Samgharakkhita : — Subodhalamkararh. 

Vuttodayakara Vuttodaya, Sambatidhacinta, Navatlkatii. 
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Dhaimnasirl • — Kliuddasikkham. 

Anuruddha — Khuddasikkham. 

Anuruddha * — Paramatthavinicchayam, Narriarupaparicche- 
dam, Abhidbaminattliasamgahapakaranam. 

Khema • — Khemaih. 

Sariputta**— Saratfchadipani, Vinayasamgahapakarapam, Sarat» 
thamanjusaih, Pancakaiii. 

Buddhanaga • — Vinayatthamafijusani. 

Navo Moggallana ^ — AbhidhanappadipikaiTi. 

Vaoissaro : — Sambandhacintatika, Moggallanabyakarapassa- 
tika, Namarupaparicchedatika, Padarupavibba- 
vanam, Kbemapakaranassatlka, Mulasikkhaya- 
tlka, Vuttodayavivaranaih Sumangalopasadanl, 
Balavataro, Yogavinicchayo, Simalamkara, Rupa- 
rupavibbaga, Paccayasamgaho. 

Sumangala AbbidharamattbavikaBani, Abbidbamniattba- 
Vibhavanl. 

Dhammakitti • — Dantadhatupakaranam. 

Medbamkaro ^ — Jinacaritam. 

Saddbamasiri •* — Saddatthabbedacinta, 

Devo *• — SumapakutavaBiiana. 

Cullabuddhaghoso : — Jatattaginidanam, Sotattaginidanam. 

Eattbapala : — Madburasavabinl. 

AggavEfmsa . — Saddanltipakaranam. 

Vimalabuddbi . — Mahatlkam, 

XJttama : — Balavataratikarh, Lingatthavivarapatlkarii. 

KyaovSranfio Saddabindu, Paramattbabindupakaranarb. 

Saddhammaguru : — Saddavuttipakasanarh. 

•A^gSapandita : — Lokuppatti. 

13 [ Annals. B. O. R. .1 ] 
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Saddhammajotipala : — Simalamkarassatlka, Matikatthadlpanl, 

V inayasamutthanadipani, Gandhasaro, 
Patthanagapananay 0 , Samkhepavap- 
pana, Suttaniddeso, Patimokkhavieo- 
dhanl. 

Nava Vimalabuddhi : — Abhidhainmapapparasatthanarh. 
Vepullabuddhi • — Saddasaratthajaliniyatika, Vuttodayatika, 
Paramatthamanjusa, Dasagapdhivappana , 
Magadhabhucavidaggaih, Vidadhimukkba- 
inandanatika. 

Ariyavairiso • — Mapisaranianjusam, Manidipam, Gapdabhara- 
paiii, Mahanissaraiii, JatakaviBodhanam. 

Clvaro : — Jahghadasassa tikam. 

Nava medhainkaro Lokadlpakasarani. 

Sariputto • — Saddavuttipakasakassatikani. 

Saddhammaguru ♦ — Saddavuttipakasanain. 

Dhammasenapati * — Karikaih. EtimaBamidipakam, and Mano* 
haram. 

Nanasagaro • — Lingattliavivarpapakasanam. 

Abhaya ^ — Saddatthabbedacintaya mahatikam- 
Gupasagaro : — Mukliamattasarairi tat-tikain. 

Subhutacandana • — Lingatthavivarapapakarapain. 
Udumbaranamacariyo -—Petakopadesassa tikam. 
Upatissacariya •* — Anagatavamsassa atthakatha. 

Bu ddhapiya •* — Saratthasarhgahanamagandho, 
Dhammanandacariya — Kacoayanasaro, KaccSyanabliedam, 

and KaccayanasSrassatlka, 
Qandhacariyo •* — Kurundigandho. 

Nagitaoariya — SaddhasSratthajalinl. 

Works of unknown authors mentioned in the Gandhavamsa 
are stated below J — 
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Mahapacoariyam, Puranatika, MuksikkhatikS, Wnatthapaka- 
sinl, Nisandeho, Dhammanusaranl, Neyyasandati, Neyyasanda- 
tiya tika, Sumahavataro. Lokopanfiattipakaranam, Tathagata- 
pattipakaraparh, Nalatadhitavannana, Sihalavitfcha, Dhammapa- 
dapako, Patipattisarhgaho, Visuddhiraaggagandhi, Abliidhamma- 
gandhi, Nettipakaranagandhi, VisuddhimaggacuIIatika, Sotappa- 
nialinl, PasadanI, OttasalokasudanI, Subodhalatikarassa Navatika, 
Gulhatthatlkaih, Balappabodbanaih, Saddattbabbedacintaya maj- 
jhimatlkaih, Karikayatikarh, liitimasaniidlpikayatlkaib, Dipavarhsa, 
Thupavamsa and Bodhivamsa. 


The author of the Sasanavarhsa gives an outline of Buddha’s 
S5.anavamsa 

dhist Councils held during the reigns of 
the three Indian kinffs, Ajatasattu, Kalasoka and Asoka. After 
the third Council was over, Moggaliputta Tissa Thera sent 
Buddhist missionaries to different countries for the propagation 
of the Buddhist faith, Pannasaml, the author of the Sasana- 
vamsa, speaks of tlie nine regions visited by the missionaries. 
But of these nine, five are placed in Indo-China. Dr. Mobel Bode 
is of opinion that the author’s horizon seems to he limited, first 
by an orthodox desire to claim most of the early teachers for the 
countries of the South { and hence to prove the purest possible 
sources for the Southern doctrines ), and secondly by a certain 
feeling of national pride. According to this account, Maka- 
Moggaliputta Tissa sent two separate missionaries to the neigh- 
bouring regions in the valley of the Irawaddy besides three 
others, who visited Ijaos and Pegu. 

The Thera Mahinda went to Ceylon for the propagation of the 
faith during the reign of the Siiilmleso King Devanampiyatissa 
who was a contemporary of the Indian King Asoka. 

Sona and Uttara visited Suvannabhumi ( Sudhammapura. that 
is, Thaton at the mouth of Sittaung River ). The author holds 
that even before the sending out of the missionaries to Suvanna- 
bhumi by Moggaliputta Tissa Thera, the President of the Third 
Buddhist Council, Buddha came here personally with a number 
of Bhikkhus to preach his doctrines. 
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Maharakkhita Thera spread Buddhism in Yona country ( the 
country of the Shan tribes about Zimme X 

Yonarakkhita Thera visited the country of Vanavasi (the 
region round Prome ) and propagated Buddhism there. 

Majjhantika visited Kasmlra and Gandhara ( the Gandhara 
country) which lay on the right bank of the Indus, south of Kabul 
and the whole country became a strong Buddhist hold. 

It was through Maha-Eevata Thera that Buddhism found its 
way into Mahimsakamandala ( Andhra country ). 

Mah5-Dhammarakkhita Thera went to Maharattha ( Maha- 
nagara-rattha or Siam ) and spread Buddhism there. 

Majjhima Thera spread the Buddhist faith in Clnarattha ( the 
Hiraavantapadesa of the Ceylon books ). 

Now we shall deal with the history of the spread of Buddhism 
in Aparantarattha which ( placed by European scholars west of 
the Punjab ) is no other than the Sunaparanta of the Burmese, 
i. e., the region lying west of the upper Irawaddy. 

The Sasanavamsa brings before us a picture of the relations 
of State and Sarhgha in Burma from the time of Anuruddha, with 
his constant adviser, Arahanta, to the time of Meng-Dun-Meng, 
with his Council of Mahatheras. Those relations were one of 
mutual dependence. The Order, though enriched by the gifts of 
pious laymen, yet depends, in the last resort, upon the king. The 
peaceful and easy life dear to the Burmese Bhikkhu, the necessary 
calm for study or the writing of books, the land or water to be 
set apart for ecclesiastical ceremonies, all these are only secured 
by the king’s favour and protection. This accounts for the 
general loyalty of the Sarhgha to the head of the State. The king^s 
despotism is also held in check. “ At the lowest, the royal gifts 
of viharas and the buildings of cetiyas are either the price paid 
down for desired prosperity and victory, or the atonement for 
bloodshed and plunder ; and the despot dares not risk the terrors, 
the degradation, that later births, in coming time, may hold in store 
for him, if he injures or neglects the Sarhgha.'^ As a rule, the king 
was the recognised authority in ecclesiastical aflfaiTs. This is 
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evident from Anuruddha’s vigorous reforms. The Sarhgharaja is 
not the elected Head of the Order. He is appointed by the king 
whose favourite and tutor he usually is. It appears from the 
Parupana Ekamsika controversy that the king’s power to settle 
a religious question by royal decree is fully recognised by the 
Samgha. But we also see the king himself under^ his acariya’s 
influence, so far as to ensure his favouring the orthodox or un- 
orthodox school, according to the views of the Samgharaja. 

The History of Religion in Mramma is nothing more than the 
history of the Buddhist Order in Sunaparanta and Tambadipa. 
The history of the Burmese as a nation centres in a group of 
cities — Pug&n, Sagain, Ava, Panya, Amarapura, Mandalay — 
each, in its turn, the seat of kings. 

The early Buddhist stronghold in Burma 'was at Sudhamma- 
pura, the capital of Manohari, King of Pegu. Anuruddha, King 
of Pugan, at the instance of Arahanta, a great Thera who came 
from Sudhammapura to Pug^n, made war with Manohari and 
brought the sacred relics and books to Pug&n. All the members 
of the Samgha in Thaton ( Sudhammapura) were also transferred 
to Pugan. Anuruddha further sent for copies from Ceylon, which 
Arahanta compared with those of Pegu, to settle the readings. 

During the reign of Narapatisisa the celebrated teacher Uttara- 
jiva came from Sudhammapura to Arimaddana and established 
religion there. His pupil Chapada who spent ten years studying 
in Ceylon, returned with fourj colleagues to the capital. After the 
death of Chapada separate schools came into existence, having 
their origin in certain differences that arose between the three 
surviving teachers — Sivali, Tamalinda and Ananda. The 
schools are together known as Pacchagana to distinguish them 
from the earlier school in Arimaddana ( Purimagana ) founded 
by Arahanta. 

The reign of Kyocva is highly important for the history of 
Buddhism. He was himself the author of two manuals — Para- 
matthabindu and Saddabindu, for the use of his wives, and one 
of his daughters wro!:e the Vibhatyattha. We axe told of the 
science and zeal of the women of Arimaddana, and anecdotes are 
told of their skill ip grammar and the keenness of their wit. 
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In the reign of Bureng Naung religion thrived most It is 
recorded of him that he even forced Buddhism on the Shans and 
Muslims in the north of his kingdom. 

In the reign of Siri Mahasihasurasudhammaraja begins a new 
chapter in the history of Burmese Buddhism — the Parupana — 
Ekaihsika controversy. The rise and many phases of the dispute 
are set forth at length by the author of the SEsanavarhsa. Two 
sects arose — the Ekaihsika sect ( it was so named for going about 
in the village with one shoulder uncovered by the upper garment, 
and the PSrupana sect ( this school strictly observed the wearing 
of the upper garment on both shoulders, during the village 
rounds). During the reign of Bodoah Pra the question was 
settled for good. A royal decree established the Parupana 
practices for the whole of the kingdom. 

During the reign of Meng-dun-Meng we come to the last con- 
troversy, perhaps recorded because it points to the influence of 
the Burmese Saihgha in Ceylon. An ancient Rima in the island 
( Ceylon ) was the subject of dispute. The matter was brought 
for judgment to the Sarhgharaja at Mandalay, by deputations 
from both sides. The Samgharaja gave judgment after consulting 
various sacred texts. The members of both sides received presents 
from the king. 

Thus the history of religion in Aparanta closes. 

The edition of the Sasanavamsa* is based on two palm-leaf 
Mss. in the British Museum. It is a non-canonical book and is 
text of Burmese authorship. It is a very interesting historical 
work. The author Pahhaswami who dates his book 1223 of the 
Burmese Common Era 1861 A. D., was the tutor of the then 
reigning king of Burma and himself a pupil of the head of the 
Order at Mandalay. The table of contents promises a general 
history of Buddhism drawn from a few well-known Pali works, 
e. g., Atthakatha, Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa. 
Events are brought up to the time of the third Council in the 

.1 Read Sasanavamaadipa edited by JfiSnatilaka Nayaka PunnSnse and 
SSsanavaiiisSdipaya by VimalasSra UnnSnie. Road also “ The author 
pf the SSs^nav^ihsa ” by M. Bode, J. R, A, S., 1899, 
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time of Asoka and the sending forth of missionaries by the Thera 
Mahamoggaliputta Tissa, The later history of religion consists 
of nine chapters, which falls into two parts. The first part con- 
sists of a few legends strung together with quotations from Bud- 
dhaghosa and DIpavamga. The accounts of Ceylon and Burma 
seem to be more careful and complete than those of the other 
matters of this group. The second part covers three-fifths of the 
book and treats solely of the history of Buddhism in Burma 
proper. In part one, the section dealing with the missions strikes 
the key-note of the SSsanavarhsa. A few geographical notes 
explained the nine regions visited by the first missionaries. A 
careful study of this work shows the author’s intimate acquain- 
tance with the commentaries. The style imitates that of Buddha- 
ghosa and his successors. There are no points of philological 
interest. Tlie book gives us an interesting record of the part 
played by the Buddha’s religion in the social and intellectual 
life. Pannaswami’s history is a purely ecclesiastical piece of 
work. This work has been edited by Mobel Bode. Ph. D. for the 
P. T. S. London. 



THE DATE OF HARSA-PULAKESIN WAR 


BY 

Dr. a. s. Altekab, m. a. LL. B., D. Litt. 

Benares Hindu University 

It is well-known that the efforts of mighty Harsa to reduce 
Pulakesin II to submission did not come to fruition and that he 
had to return home discomfited from the Vindhya passes. But 
neither the foreign admirer of Harsa, who admits the defeat of his 
imperial host, nor the courtly poet of Pulakesin, who grows elo- 
quent over this signal achievement of his patron, throws any 
light on the time of this war or the causes that led to it. We of 
course know that the war took place sometime before 634 A. D., 
the date of the Aihole inscription, but how many years prior to 
that date it was fought, is not yet definitely ascertained. As a 
oonsequence,we find divergent views held on this subject. The 
late Dr. Fleet had advanced the opinion that the war between 
Pulakesin and Harsa must have taken place before 612 A. D.' 
This view has been recently accepted by Dr. R. K. Mookerji in 
his book on Harsa in the Rulers of India Series*. Vincent Smith’*, 
and following him, Mr. C. V. Vaidya* are, on the other hand, dis- 
posed to hold that the contest has to be placed in c. 620 A D. It 
will be shown in this paper on the strength of new epi graphical 
evidence that the war between the two aspirants for imperial 
power almost certainly took place sometime between 630 A. D. 
and 634 A. D. 

The arguments in favour of the view that the battle took place 
before 612 A D, are by no means very strong. It is no doubt true 
that later records of the successors of Pulakesin II mention that 


1 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts^ p. 351, 

2 Pp.31ff. 

8 Early History of India^ 4th edition, p. 353. 

4 History of Mediaeval Hindu Indian V ol. I, p, 13, 
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Fulakesin won the title of Paramesvara as a result of the over- 
throw of Harsa, the Imperial Sovereign of Northern India, and 
that the Hyderabad Plates of Pulakesin II, dated 612 A. d.\ assign 
him that title. It will be, however, not safe to conclude from 
this circumstance that PulakeHn had defeated Harsa even earlier 
than 612 A, D. If such were the case, the glorious achievement 
being quite a recent one, the plates would have gone eloquent 
over its description. As it is, they do not even refer to the over- 
throw of Harsa. The title Paraniesvara is no doubt given to Pula- 
kesin, but every student of ancient Indian copper- plates knows that 
their writers were not usually accustomed to weigh their words very 
carefully when they were eulogising their ]^.atrons. That tlje title 
Paramesvara had no vital connection wdth the overthrow of 
Harsa, as later day copper-plate-coin posers claim, wTll be further 
evident from the fact that Kavikirti, tlie author of the Aihole 
praiastij does not give it to his patron in his famous composition, 
although he therein describes the defeat of Harsa in picturesque 
language. 

Nor does the testimony of Yuan Chwang prove that the two 
sovereigns had measured swords with each other before 612 A. D. 
The Chinese pilgrim no doubt remarks that after conquering the 
‘ five Indias * within six years after his accession, Harsa 
‘ reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a weapon.'^’ 
But as Walters has pointed out\ the w^ord ch^ui here employed 
simply means ‘ to don the imperial robe i. e. to reign justly 
and happily. That any literal interpretation of the expression, 
which would of course exclude the possibility of the offensive 
against Pulakesin after 612 A. D., is out of question will be clear 
from the fact that Harsa was actually engaged in a war with the 
people of Ganjam at the time of Ids meeting with Yuan Chwang, 

Fleet seems to be under the impression that all the exploits 
of Pulakesin mentioned in the Aihole inscription in verses 17 to 
24 were accomplished prior to his formal coronation in 610 A. D., 


1 I. A,Vl,p.73. 

2 Watters, On Yuan Chwang^ I, p. 343. 

3 Ihid, p. 346. 

14 [ AnnaU, B.O. B.L] 
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which is being described in v. 25. If such were the case, the 
defect of Harsa will have to be placed prior to 610 A. D. The 
verse 2 >, however, does not at all refer to the coronation of Pula- 
kesin 11. After describing how Pulakesin foiled the efforts of his 
uncle to deprive him of his throne, how he broke up the con- 
federacy of Govinda and Appayika, defeated the rulers of Vana- 
vasi and Konkana, overthrow Gangas, Alupas and Mauryas and 
reduced Lata, Malava and Gurjara rulers, Ravikirti points out 
that as a consequence of these exploits, Pulakesin became the 
Lord Paramount of the three Maharastras. The verse describes 
Pulakesin’s attainment of the imperial position in the south and 
hag nothing to do with his accession in 610 A. D.’ 

A survey of the political situation at the commencement of 
the careers of both the sovereigns will show that they could not 
have fought with each other prior to 612 A. D. Each had to spend 
his first few years in consolidating his position and overcoming 
local and hereditary foes, who were neither few nor insignificant. 
If we read between the lines of Yuan Chwang, we shall find that 
Harsa could have thought of challenging the position of Pula- 
kesin only after 612 A, D. Says the Pilgrim “ Proceeding east- 
wardsy he ( i. e. Harsa ) invaded the states that had refused alle- 
giance and waged incessant warfare until in six years he had 
fought the five Indias The exact meaning of the expression 
*Five Indias’ is unfortunately uncertain, but the expression 
" proceeding eastwards ’ mokes it qaite these six years 

were spent by Harsa in fighting with his opponents exclusively 
in Eastern India. The pilgrim goes on to observe, then having 
enlarged his territory, he increased his army, bringing his 
elephant corps upto 60,000, and the cavalry to 1,00,000." It 
must have been only after his resources were thus increased and 
army strengthened in 612 A. D. that Harsa could have thought of 
attacking his neighbours in the west or in the south. 
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Nor was Pulakesin powerful enough to accept the challenge of 
Harsa before 612 A. D. The Hyderabad plates make it clear that 
he had ascended the throne in 610 a. d. Pious history, as manu- 
factured by later chroniclers, no doubt asserts* that Mahgallsa 
voluntarily surrendered the crown to his nephew Pulakesin II, 
when the latter came of age ; ‘ for is it ever conceivable that a 
scion of Calukya family would ever depart from the path of 
virtue ? ' Contemporary documents, however, tell a different tale, 
and wo know that instead of handing over the kingdom to his 
nephew, Mahgallsa fought with him to the bitter end in order to 
secure the succession of his own son and perished in the effort.® 
The fratricidal war encouraged the feudatories to be rebellious, 
and Pulakesin was threatened in the very heart of his kingdom 
by a confederacy of Govinda and Appayika, who advanced to 
fight with him on the banks of the Bhima. Pulakesin could save 
the situation only by buying off one of his opponents in order to 
defeat the other.^ Then immediately to the south of his capital, 
he had to fight with the Gahgas and Alupas. Nor had he easy 
time in Kohkana, where he had to reduce to subjection the 
Maury as. It will be thus seen that the first few years of Pula- 
keMn must have been spent in reconquering the home-provinces 
of his hereditary kingdom. Within three years of his accession, 
he could, therefore, hardly have been in a position to defeat Harsa. 

The cause of the war between Harsa and Pulakesin seems to 
be the conflict of their imperial plans in Gujarat and Malva. 
Students of Ancient Indian History know full well how these 
provinces used to profess allegiance sometimes to a northern and 
sometimes to a southern power. Both Harsa and Pulakesin, there- 
fore, thought that these provinces ought to fall within their own 
spheres of influence. There is nothing to show that Eavikirti 
follows any chronological order in narrating the events in the 
Aihole inscription ; the mention, however, of the acceptance of 
PulakeMn's sovereignty by Lata, Malava and Gurjara rulers in 
V. 22, immediately before the description of the war with Harsa, 

1 e. g, Yevoor tablets, L A,, vol. VIII, p. 13, 

2 A ihole InsoriptioD, ▼. 15. 

3 Jbid, V. 17. 
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may very probably show that the one was the cause of the other. It 
is well-known that several records of the Gurjars of Bharoach 
claim that Dad da IT, a ruler of that line, had protected a king of 
Valabhi against Harsa.’ Tt would appear very probable that 
before attacking Valabhi, Harsa must have compelled the ruler 
of Malva to recognise his suzereinty. This must have exasperated 
PulakeMn, for that ruler was his own feudatory erstwhile. He 
seems to have planned retaliation by helping the Gurjara ruler 
Dadda II in afifording protection to the Valabhi chief against 
Harsa. Nay, it is quite probable that the credit claimed for 
Dadda II may have really belonged to Pulakesin, whose feudatory 
he probably was. Cases are by no means few in Ancient Indian 
historical documents where feudatories entirely ignore their 
suzerains and take the full credit of the latters^ achievements to 
themselves. Thus the defeat of Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahlpala 
is claimed entirely for Calukya feudatory Narasimha by his court 
poet Pampa, w^ho completely ignores Indra III, his patron’s 
feudal lord.* The Bharoach Gurjara kingdom was a petty princi- 
pality, hardly equal to two or three modern districts : and it is 
very improbable, if not impossible, that Dadda II could have 
single-handed afforded protection to the Valabhi ruler against 
the Lord Paramount of Northern India. It is almost certain that 
he was either supported by PulakeMn’s battalions, or that he was 
merely fight’ng in the latter's army. The latter hypothesis seems 
to be more probable, for the Aihole inscriptions claims in v, 22 
that the Gurjara ruler was a feudatory of Pulakesin. 

It would appear that Harsa eventually succeeded in winning 
over the Valabhi ruler by offering him his own daughter in 
marriage. Such a move was essential, for it was very useful in 
consolidating Harsa’s position in Central India by removing an 
enemy in the flank. The assumption sometimes made that Harsa 
may have marched against Valabhi after the efforts to defeat 
PulakeMn proved of no avail is very improbable. Northern 
powers are usually seen consolidating their position in the north, 
right up to Kathiawar before launching an attack on trans- 


1 e. g Naosari plates I. A. XI7I, p, 77. 

2 Karnataka-bhU^a^hhu^anai Introduction, p. XIV. 
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Vindhyan regions. The Mauryas had conquered Kathiawar 
before attacking the Deccan. The Muslims attacked Devagiri 
only after they had conquered Gujarat and Kathiawar. It would 
therefore seem almost certain that Harsa s conquest or" winning 
over of the Valabhi ruler must have preceded his offensive 
against Pulake^n. 

If such were the case, the latter event must be placed some- 
time about 630 A. D. We liave already seen how later Gurjara 
grants claim that Dadda II had afforded protection to the Valabhi 
king against Harsa. The known dates of Dadda II range from 

629 to 640 A. D. It is not very probable that his accession took 
place much earlier than 629 A. D. We may therefore place the 
Gurjara-Calukya alliance sometime about 628 or 629 A. D. This 
alliance did not last long, for Dhruvabhata the Valabhi king, 
was won over by Harsa. Strengthened and encouraged by this 
defection, Harsa must have planned his offensive against Pula- 
kesin sometime between 630 and 634 A. D. 

634 A. D,, the upper limit for the war is determined by the 
Aihole inscription. That the lower limit cannot go back beyond 

630 A. D., as shown above by a discussion of the general political 
situation, is further rendered almost certain by the recently 
published Lolianera copper-plates of Palakesin IL^ The wording 
of the date of this document is unfortunately slightly corrupt, 
it reads as * dvi pa ficasadad hike sakab(fapa7icake\ If we take the 
expression literally, it would mean ‘ in the Saka year 52 But 
in Saka 52, neither Pulakesin nor the Calukyas were in existence. 
It is quite obvious that the expression sakabdapancake is a mis- 
take for safdbdapancake. The date of this record of PulakeMn II 
is therefore 552 in Saka Era i. e. 630 A. D., a year falling with- 
in the known reign of that ruler. 

The Lohanera plates of Pulakesin II issued in 630 A. D. des- 
cribe his valour and exploits, but are altogether silent about the 
defeat of Harsa. They describe Pulakesin as Vijayi sdhasaikaratih, 
cinekacaturdanlasaihgramajanilaprdria ... iayd ... svabhujabalalabdha- 
vikramakhyah, ... purvdparambundthah^ prasabhdbfUmrstanyardja- 


X Khare ; Sources of Mediaeval History of the Deccan^ Vol, I, pp. 1-8, 
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srih, but are quite silent about the most notable achievement of 
Pulakesin. Negative evidence is no doubt generally to be accepted 
with caution, but the composer was out to describe the valour of 
the donor ; and if the most significant achievement of the latter 
known to us did not occur to him, the almost certain reason seems 
to be that it was not yet an accomplished fact. We have seen al- 
ready how the known facts of the Gurjara-Maitraka history sup- 
port the view that the offensive against Pulakesin could not have 
been launched before c. 630 a. d. The negative evidence of the 
Lobapera plates supports the same conclusion- It would be thus 
seen that we can locate the war between Harsa and Pulakesin 
within the narrow limit of four years, 630-634 a. D. 



THE AGE OF JAN AKA AND OTHERS 
BY 

Vanamali Vedantatirtha, m. a. 

Two remarkable books were sometime ago published on 
Ancient Indian History by the Calcutta University. These 
deserve the special study and attention of all oriental scholars. 
The first of these is Dr. S. N. Pradhan^s “ Chronology of Ancient 
India which deals with the political history of ancient India 
from the time of the Rgvedic King Divodasa down to the 
extinction of the Nandas, while the second, Dr. H. C. Roy 
Choudhury’s “ Political History of Ancient India deals with the 
period from the birth of Pariksit to the extinction of the imperial 
Guptas. Thus the period ranging from the time of Pariksit to 
the end of the Nandas has been dealt with by both Dr. Pradhan 
and Dr, Roy Choudhury. 

It is interesting to note that the results obtained by them 
diverge widely. Dr. Pradhan has worked on the well-known 
principle laid down in the Vayu Purana ( I, 200-1 ) and the 
Mahabharata ( I. 2, 382 ; I, 1, 267-8 ) that the knowledge of the 
Veda should be reinforced with the knowledge of the ItibSsa and 
Purana, for * Veda is afraid that the man ignorant of the Purana 
and Itihasa will do violence to Him ( i. e. Veda). There is 
some truth in this principle, for Vedic India can never be properly 
understood, unless one knows the P'urana ( — ancient history ) of 
India. Working on this principle Dr. Pradhan has checked and 
corrected Puranic genealogies and traditions with the informa- 
tion and evidence deriveu from Vedic literature in general, as 
well as from genuine Puranic synchronisms, and found that in 
the Puranas ‘ sometimes one dynasty is merged or interwoven 
into or tacked on to another dynasty, owing to the corrupt readings 
that have crept in and this has resulted in ‘ a preposterously 
long line of kings ' ( Chronology of Ancient India^ Preface, p, xi ). 
Collateral successions have sometimes been described in the 
Puraipias as lineal ; sometimes orders of succession reversed, syn- 
chronisms misplaced, dynasties lengthened owing to corrupt 
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readings ( C. A. L, Preface, p. xi ). For this reason Dr. Pradhan 
has thought it necessary to accept all Puranic accounts with 
caution, to compare and check them amongst themselves and ‘ to 
correct them in the light of Vedic, Buddhistic, Jain and other 
external evidences ’ ( C. A. /., Preface, p. xi ). I or according to 
him evidence derived from the Veda is very strong and generally 
carries more authority than the Puranas, for ‘ many of them are 
either directly contemporary records or are traditions founded on 
contemporary records ’ ( C. A. Preface, p. xi ). Dr. Roy Chou- 
dhury’s point of view, though somewhat similar, leans more 
towards Buddhistic literature, and looks on the Puranas with 
greater suspicion. It may be noted in this connection that 
Pargiter’s view has been to place * little trust in the Vedic litera* 
ture regarding matters containing Brahmanical pretensions ’ 
{Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 10 ), and to ascribe to the 
Veda ‘a Brahmanical lack of historical sense’ (^1. I H. T., 
pp. 63-75 ), and generally to place ‘ implicit trust in the Puranas ’ 
and ‘ little trust in the Vedas ’. We mean to compare here a few 
of the results obtained by Dr. Pradhan and Dr. Roy Ohoudhury. 

Dr. Roy Ohoudhury thinks that Janakas from Siradhvaja 
Janaka to Krti Janaka, as described in the PurSnas ( i. e. the 
;Vayu and Visnu etc. ) were the later Videbas of Mithila, and 
began to rule the kingdom of VidehaG generations or 180 years 
after the time of Janamejay a PSriksita. He admits that he has 
failed to bring any of theJJanakas into synchronistic connection 
with the members of other royal dynasties and identify any of 
the Puranic Janakas, with the Janakas mentioned in the Bud- 
dhistic Jatakas ( Political History of Ancient India, 2nd ed., p. 31 ). 
He thinks that the great Janaka of the Vedic texts was Siradhvaja 
Janaka, father of Slta, of the Puranic list, because Asvapati, king 
of the Kekayas, is represented in the Ramayana as the maternal 
grandfather of Bharata, and because Janaka of the Vedic texts, 
was contemporary with the Kekaya king named Asvapati ( Poli- 
tical History of Ancient India, 1st ed,, p. 21 ). This is the view 
held by Dr. Roy Ohoudhury in the Ist edition of his book. In 
the 2nd edition of it, we find he has almost withdrawn his 
opinion, as we find him adding “ as the name Aiivapati is also 
given to Bharata 's maternal uncle ( Ramfiyapa VII, 113, 4 ), it 
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was possibly not a personal name but a family designation like 
‘ Janaka In that case it is impossible to say how far the identi- 
fication of the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sita is correct 
( P. H. A. 2nd ed., p. 31 ). Although ‘ the precise determination 
of the exact chronological relation between Janainejaya and 
Janaka is according to Dr, Roy C’lioudhury, ‘ impossible ’ 
( P. FI. A. 2nd ed., p. 26 ), yet Dr. Roy Choudhury thinks, the 
fact that ‘ the great Janaka was later than the Pariksitas ' ( i. e. 
Janamejaya, Srutasena. Ugrasena and lihimasena) ‘ admits of no 
doubt ’ ( P. li. A. L, 2nd ed., p. 25 ). Although the epic tradition 
that Uddalaka and his son Svetaketii attended the Sarpa-satra of 
Janamejaya ( Mahabharaia, Beng. recension, I, 53, 7 ; IV, 21,2) 
and the Puranic tradition ( Vimu Furdna TV, 21, 2 ) that Janaine- 
jaya's son and successor Satanika learnt the Vedas from Yajha- 
valkya, go towards proving the contemporaneity of Janamejaya 
and Janaka, they are held by Dr. Roy Choudhury as unreliable (P. 
H. A. 2nd ed., p. 26 ) because he thinks that they are incompa- 
tible with the evidence derived from Vedic literature ( P. iP. A. L 
2nd ed, p. 26 ). The first line of Vedic evidence is, according to 
Dr. Roy Choudhury, derived from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(111,3.1), where Bhujyu Lahyayani tests Yajnavalkya with 
the question “ whither have the Pariksitas gone ? ”, the true 
answer to which had already been obtained by Bhujyu from a 
Gandharva who had possessed the daughter of Patancala Kapya 
in the Madra country before. Yajnavalkya answered “ Thither 
where A^vamedha sacrificers go'k Dr. Roy Choudhury concludes 
from this that ‘ the Pariksitas ( sons of Pariksit ) ' i. e. Janamejaya 
and his brothers ‘ must at that time have passed away, though 
their life and end must have been still fresh in the memory of the 
people ' ( P. H. A. I., 2nd ed., pp. 25-6 ). 

A second line of evidence adduced by Dr. Roy Choudhury in 
support of his contention is as follows ( P. H, A. /., 2nd ed., 
P. 26 ) 


Indrota Daivapa Saunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya 
( ^atapMha^Brahmaria XIII, 5, 4, 1 )* Indrota 's pupil was his son 
Drti Aindrota ( Jaim. Up. Bra. Ill, 40, 2 ; Vamsa Bra. 2 ). Drti's 
pupil was Pulusa Pracinayogya ( Jaim, Up, Bra, III, 40, 2 ). 
15 [ AanaU, B. O. R, LJ. 
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Pulusa’s pupil was Satyayajna Paulusi ( Jaim, Up, Bra. 111,40, 
2 ). Satyayajnya Paulusi was a contemporary of Budila Asvata- 
rasvi and of Uddalaka Aruni ( Chandogya Up. Y, 11,1-2) two 
prominent figures of Janaka’s court ( Brhaddranyaka Up. V, 14, 8 ; 
III, 7, 1 ). Satyayajna Paulusi therefore was a contemporary 
of Janaka Vaideha. He was an elder contemporary because his 
pupil Somasusma Satyayajni Praclnayogya met Janaka ( Ai/apa- 
tha Brahmana XI, 6, 2, 1-3 ). As Satyayajna flourished long after 
Indrota Daivapa, his contemporary Janaka was considerably 
later than Janamejaya, the contemporary of Indrota { P. H A. L 
2nd ed., p. 26 ). 

Turning to the view of Dr. Pradhan we find that the same 
evidence from Vedic literature and consequently the same line of 
argument has been used by him to show that Janamejaya Pari- 
ksita was a contemporary of Hiranyanabha Kausalya and there- 
fore was an older contemporary of Janaka and Yajhavalkya ( C. 
A. /., 1st ed., p. 134 ). The small synchronistic tables furnished 
by him ( G Z, p. 160 ; p. 134 ), illustrate the chronological 
relation amongst the persons mentioned : — 

Indrota DaivSpa 

I 

Drti Aindrota Parik^it Aruna 

I 11 

Upamanyu, Pulusa PraclDayogya, Hira^yanabbat Janamejaya UddSlaka, Veda 

I I I 

PrScIna^ala, Satyayajfia Paulusi, Krti Janaka, l^atSnlka, YSjfiavaikya, 

Thus it will be found that the Vedic evidence used by Dr. Roy 
Cahoudhury in the hope of proving ‘ clearly ^ that * Janaka was 
separated by six generations from Janamejaya's time ( P. H. A. Z, 
2nd ed„ p. 27 ) or by about ‘ 180 years * {P. H. A, /„ 2nd ed„ 
pp. 27-8 ) and thus to reject the Puranic and epic synchronisms 
considering them as ‘ unreliable ’ is exactly the very evidence 
which has already been employed by Dr. Pradhan to show that 
they furnish corroboration of the epic and PurSnio synchronisms. 

The third argument advanced by Dr. Roy Choudury to prove 
that Janaka was six generations below Janamejaya is based upon 
the lists of teachers in the Satapatha Brfihmapa dnd the BrbadA*' 
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r^inyaka Upanisad ( P. H. A. 1„ 1st ed., p. 17 ; 2nd ed., p. 27 ). He 
says that because Tura Kava^ya, the priest of Janamejaya, 
stands at the 10th step above Sanjiviputra, and because Yajna- 
valkya, the friend of Janaks, stands at the 4th step above the 
same Sanjiviputra, as in the list below : — 


Tura Kavaseya Janamejaya 

Yajhavaoas Rajastambayana 


Kusri 

Sandilya 

Vatsya 

Vamakaksayana 

Mahitthi 

Kautsa 

Mandavya 

Mandukayani 

Sanjiviputra 

therefore Janamejaya stands at 


Yajhavalkya, Janaka 
Asuri 
Asurayana 
Prasnlputra 
Sanjiviputra 
6th step above Janaka. 


Dr. Pradhan we find ( C. A. I. p, 159 ) has used a slightly 
different list from the same book Satapatha Brahmana ( X, 6, 5, 9 ; 
XIV, 3, 2, 32 ), but arriving at the same conclusion, namely that 
Tura Kavaseya stands at the 6th step above Yajilavalkya in the 
following series of Vedic teachers 

Tura Kavaseya 
Yajfiavacas Rajastambayana 
Kusri Vajasravasa 
Upavesi 

I 

Aruna Aupavesi Pariksita 

I I 

Uddalaka Aruni Janamejaya 

! ■ ,1 
Yajnavalkya Janaka Satanika 

Thus although Tura Kavaseya stands at the 6th step in the 
peries of teachers above Yajhavalkya and Janaka, Dr. Pradhan 
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has placed Janamejaya only a step above Janaka ( C A, Ist ed., 
p. 159 ) in conformity with the several epic, PurSnio and Vedio 
synchronisms which will be mentioned in this paper presently, 
and has made the justifiable hypothesis that Tura Kavaseya lived 
to a great age to officiate* as the priest of Janamejaya^ just as 
Vyasa Parasarya lived to a great age to attend Janamejaya s 
court ( C, A, J., p. 160 ) when the latter instituted his Naga- 
satra ( Beng. MBh, I, 53, 7 ; I, 60, 7 ). Besides in a succession of 
teachers, the average age-difference is generally much less than 
that in a lineal descendance, unless the pupils are sons of their 
preceptors. The preceptors were in some cases younger than 
their pupils, just as Samkaracarya was much younger than his 
pupil Suresvaracarya. The subject of contemporaneity will be 
best understood when it is borne in mind that a man may gene- 
rally be contemporary with five successive generations. In my 
childhood I was a contemporary of the grand-father of a friend of 
mine ; I am now a contemporary of his old father and of him ; 
I am a contemporary of his son, who is now a youth and has just 
•married ; If I am spared a few years more, I shall be a contempo- 
rary of my friend^s grand-child. If a man lives exceptionally 
long, he may be a contemporary of no less than six successive 
generations of men, younger or older. There is no reason to be 
surprised at the information that Tura Kavaseya officiated as the 
priest of Janamejaya, although the latter was contemporary with 
Uddalaka Aruni who was the fifth in the series of teachers from 
Tura Kavaseya. All doubts about this will be dispelled when 
one remembers the case of the Turkish bi-centenarian Zaro Aga 
who was 9 years old in 1784 at the time of the treaty of the 
American War of Independence. 

It is interesting to note how Dr. Pradhan and Dr. Roy Chou- 
dhury have differed as regards the time about which the famous 
king Hiranyanabha Kausalya flourished. 

Dr. Roy Choudhury thinks that Hiranyanabha Kausalya 
was a contemporary of Gautama Buddha, and of Prasenajit, king 
of Kosala, and of Bimbisara of Magadha ( P, H. A, /., 1st ed. p. 51 
and p. 81 ; 2nd ed. p. 65 and p. 99 ). He has arrived at this result 
by the following steps : — 
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( 1 ) ‘ Uddalaka ^ Ariini ‘ was separated by 6 generations from 
Janamejaya \ 

(2) Gunakhya Saiikhayana was separated by 2 generations 
from Uddalaka, ( as in the Sankhayana Aranyaka )• 

( 3 ) ‘ Therefore Gunakhya Sankhayana flourished 7 or 8 
generations from ’ ( i. e. below ) ' Janamejaya 

( 4 ) Kausalya Asvalayana, Kabandhin Katyayana, Pippalada 
and Prince Hiranyanabha Kausalya were contemporaries as 
given in the Prasna Upanisad (VI, 1). Asvalayana here was an 
inhabitant of Kosala. 

( 5 ) The author of the Sankhayana Grhya Sutra was contem- 
porary with the author of the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, ‘ as they 
mention each other in their respective works 

( 6 ) Assalayana of Savatthi ' is ‘ mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nikaya ( II, 147 et seq) as a famous Vedic scholar and a contem- 
porary of Gotama Buddha and Kukuda or Pakudha Kaccayana 

‘ These facts ’ have enabled Dr. Roy Choudhury ‘ to identify 
Kausalya Asvalayana ^ of the Prasna Upanisad ‘ with Assalayana 
of Savatthi ’ of ‘ the Majjhima Nikaya and to conclude that he 
‘ must have lived in the 6th century B. C. * ( P. H. A, 2nd ed., 
pp. 16-17 ), and secondly to conclude that Gunakhya Sankhayana 
‘ too must have lived in the 6th century B. C \ if Gunakhya Sah- 
khSyana was identical with the author of the Sankhayana Grhya 
Sutra ( /\ //. .4. /., 2nd cd., pp. 16-17 ), and thirdly to conclude 
that the king Hiranyanabha Kausalya was contemporary with 
Prasenaiit,king of Kosala, and of Gautama Buddha, and of Bimbi- 
sara of Magadha. 

On analysing the steps adopted here by Dr Roy Choudhury it 
will be found that the 1st step is wrong, as we have already seen 
that his Vedic evidences rather tend to prove the contemporaneity 
of Janamejaya and Uddalaka Aruni. 

Combining the 4th and 6th steps together, Dr. Roy Choudhury 
concludes that Kausalya Asvalayana of the Prasna Upanisad was 
identical with Assalayana of Savatthi of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
Because Asvalayana was an inhabitant of Kosala, therefore he 
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was identical with Assalayana of Savatthi — this seems to be the 
reasoning adopted by Dr. Roy Choudhury. It is an assumption 
pure and simple. It is no proof. 

In the 1st edition of his work ( p. 10 ) Dr. Roy Choudhury 
stated “ It is however possible that Qunakya Sahkhayana was 
not identical with the Grhya Sutrakara and referred us to S. B. E. 
XXIX, pp. 4-5. In the second edition ( pp. 16-17 ), he states “ If 
Gunakhya Sahkhayana was the same as the Grhya Sutrakara, he 
too must have lived in the 6th century B. C.” It appears that he 
entertains less doubt about Gunakhya Sahkhayana having been 
the Grhya Sutrakara, for he accepts the contemporaneity of Guna- 
khya, Asvalayana and Gautama Buddha, and places Janaka in 
the 7th century B. C. ( P. H. A. /., 2nd ed.. pp. 87-28 ). But we 
have got to say a few words about Gunakhya. 

From the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ( VI, 3 , 7 ; 5 , 3 ) we learn 
that Yajhavalkya was the pupil of Uddalaka Aruni. Kahoda 
being the pupil of the same UddSlaka, was contemporary with 
Yajnavalkya. Gunakhya who was the pupil of Kahoda, therefore 
ranks only a step below Yajnavalkya. Now Yajnavalkya was 
the author of many Yajuses in, and the compiler of the White 
Yajurveda. Gunakhya who ranks only a step below Yajnavalkya 
therefore belonged to the very beginning of the Yajurvedic Period. 
Hence he could not evidently have been the Grhya Sutrakara, for 
the Grhya Sutras, as a class of literature, are of later date. 

Another point need be noticed in this connection. The conse- 
quences of treating Gunakhya as contemporary with Assalayana 
Savatthi and Gautama Buddha, and therefore with Prasenajit and 
Bimbisara would be to bring down Kahoda, and Yajnavalkya — 
the author of the White Yajurveda to only a step above Gautama 
Buddha, that is to suppose that Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit 
and Bimbisara, etc. might have seen Yajhavalkya in their youth. 
This is absurd on the very face of it, for the White Yajurveda 
cannot belong to the time of Gautama Buddha. Gunakhya 
was far earlier than Gautama Buddha. 

Again, consequent on Dr. Roy Choudhury 's assumption of the 
identity of Assal&yana of Shvaithi with Kausalya Asvalftyana qf 
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the Pra^na Upanisad, Dr. Roy Choudhury has been compelled to 
make another wrong assumption, namely, of the identity of 
Kabandhin Katyayana of the Pra^na Upanisad with Pakudha 
Kacohayana of the Majjhima Nikaya ( P. H A, /., 2nd ed., 
pp. 16-17 ). In order to prove the identity of Kabandhin Katya- 
yana with Pakudha Kaccayana, he says that the word ‘ Kavan- 
dhin ' means the same thing as the word ‘ Kakuda ' giving us the 
equation ‘ Kavandhin = Kakuda’ ( P. H. A. /., 2nd ed , p. 17 
foot-note ) and has asked us to refer to the Atharvaveda IX, 4, 3. 
We consult the Atharvaveda and find that W. D. Whitney has 
translated the word * Kavandha ’ by ‘ trunk ( Translation cf 
Atharvavedaj p. 529 ). We consult the Vacaspatya Abhidhana, 
Monier- William’s Dictionary, Sanskrit Worterbuch, R. C. Childers’ 
Dictionary of the Pali Language etc., and nowhere do we find 
any way of helping Dr. Roy Choudhury to obtain the equation 
“ Kavandha = Kakuda We give here all the meanings of 
these two words •* — 

“ Kav(b)andha” = (1) A barrel, cask, trunk, belly 

(2) A large-bellied vessel 

(3) A comet 

(4) Name of Rahu 

(5) Name of the Raksasa Danu, son of Sri 

(6) Name of certain Ketus 96 in number 

(7) Clouds which obscure the Sun at sun-set 

and sun-rise. 

“Kakuda " = (1) Chief 

(2) Any projecting corner 

(3) The hump of the shoulder of the Indian 

bullock 

(4) Name of a metre 

(5) An ensign of royalty 

(6) Name of a daughter of Daksa and wife 

of Dharma. 

Childers names ‘ the tree Terminalia Arjuna ’ as a synonym 
for Kakuda in addition to the 3rd and 5th in the above list. 
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“ Kav(b)andhin ’’ means (1) a sage mentioned in the Prasna 

Upanisad 

(2) laden with water. 

Thus it will be realized that we have been misled with a wrong 
equation- But even admitting for the sake of argument thnfc the 
word ‘ Kavandha ’ mean!? the same as ‘ Kakuda \ we cannot 
accept that Kabandhin Katyayana of the Prasna Upanisad was 
identical with Pakudha Kaccayana of the Majjhima Nikaya, for 
it would then only mean that in the Katyayana gotra or family 
one was named Kabandhin and another Pakudha. Other very 
strong evidences must be brought forward to prove the identity of 
two persons having different names of the same meaning. But 
the question does not arise at all, because the equation it:;elf 
Kavandhin = Kakuda, cannot stand. The fact is that Katyayana, 
Sahkhayana, Asvalayana, Bbaradvaja etc. were gotra or family 
titles in those days, just as Mukherjee, Banerjee, Pradhan and 
Eoy Choudhury are family-title.s now-a-days. 

From the conversations described in the Prasna Upanisad ( III, 
1-12 ) between the Atharvavedic Professor Pippalada and Kausalya 
AsvaUyana, it is clear that the latter was eager to know about 
the nature of Life and its relation to the Self, while from the con- 
versations between Assalayana of Savatthi and Gautama 
Buddha it is clear that this Assalayana belonged to a degenerate 
age, puffed up with the vanity of caste, always anxious to preach 
the purity and superiority of Brahmans. How different is] the 
mentality of Asvalayana of the Prasna Upanisad. 

Similarly, it is evident from the Majjhima Nikaya ( I, p. 198 ; 
I, p. 250 ; II, p. 2 ) that Pakudha Kaccayana was a degenerate 
mediocrity or even worse in intellect, while the Prasna Upanisad 
( I, 3-15 ) informs us that Kavandhin Katyayana really belonged 
to the true Brahmanic type of the Vedic age, anxious to know 
about the Most Glorious, the Mo,st Effulgent, the One Origin of 
this Universe, Manifested in this Universe. It is now easy to 
understand why Dr. Roy Choudhury has been led to assign Hiranya- 
n&bha Kausalya to the time of Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit and 
Bimbisara* Kausalya Asvalayana and Kavandhin K&tyEyana 
were, according to the Prasna Upanisad, contemporary with the 
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King Hiranyanabha. Assalayana of Savatthi and Pakudha 
Kaccayana were, according to the Majjhima Nikaya, contem- 
porary with Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit and Bimbisara. Now 
if Kausaiya Asvalayana and Kavandhin Katyayana are identified 
with Assalayana of Savatthi and Pakudha Kaccayana respective- 
ly, as they have been by Dr. Roy Choudhury, then the king 
Hiranyanabha Kausaiya could not but be regarded by him as 
belonging to the time of Gautama Buddha. 

We have already seen that Dr. Roy Choudhury 's identifica- 
tions represented by the equations • 

Kausaiya Asvalayana = Assalayana of Savatthi and Kavan- 
dhin KatySyana = Pakudha Kaccayana, are wrong, so that one 
may infer that his assigning Hiranyanabha Kausaiya to the time 
of Gautama Buddha and Prasenajit is erroneous. Moreover we 
shall have to imagine that the Kosala King Hiranyanabha and 
the Kosala King Prasenajit ruled simultaneously if we believe 
in the above identifications. Had they ruled or existed simulta- 
neously in Kosala, the eloquent Buddhist literature would have 
mentioned that. 

According to Dr. Pradhan, the assignment of Hiranyanabha Kau- 
saiya to the time of Gautama Buddha is absolutely untenable, for 
the King Para, son of Atnara and grandson of Hiranyanabha, as he 
has shown ( C, A. i., p. 13 ) ) is mentioned not only in a BrShmana- 
like passage in the Sahkhayana Srauta Sutra ( XVI, 9, 11-13 ), 
the Talavakara Upanisad Brahmana ( II, 6, 11 ), the Pancavirtisa 
Brahmana ( XXV, 16, 3 ), and the Satapatha Brahmana ( XIII, 5, 
4, 4 ), but also in the Taittirlya Samhita ( V, 6, 5, 3 ) and the 
Maitrayanl Samhita. No one should dare to bring the Taittirlya 
Samhita, the Maitrayanl Samhita, Satapatha Brahmana, Tandy a 
Br&hmana, Talavak&ra Upanisad Brahmana etc. down to times 
of Prasenajit, Aji&tadatru and Gautama Buddha. 

Dr. Pradhan has collected various other pieces of evidence for 
accepting that Janamejaya Pariksita was a contemporary of 
Hiranyanabha Kausaiya and an older contemporary of Janaka 
Vaideha and Tujgavalkya Vajasaneya — 

16 [ AnnaU, B. O, R, .1 1 
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( 1 ) The position of Y&jfLsvalkyft, and therefore of Janaka 
Vaideha, is absolutely fixed on the genealogical table because 
Satanlka, son of Janamejaya, read the three Vedas with Y&jfia- 
valkya ( C. A. Z.-p. 124 ). 

( 2 ) The position of Yajfiavalkya and therefore of his friend 
Janaka Vaideha, is unalterably fixed on the genealogical table, 
because Yajnavalkya was the nephew (=eisteT’B son=Bh5gineya) 
and disciple of VaisampSy ana who related the story of MahS- 
bharata at the court of Janamejaya Pariksita ( C. A. /., p. 124 ). 

( 3 ) This Vaisampayana*s personal name was Caraka 
( Kasika on Panini ), so that his full name was Caraka Vaisam- 
payana, so called bacause he was a descendant or son of Visampa 
( C. A. I., p. 124 ). As a result of a quarrel between VaisampS- 
yana and his nephew Yfijhavalkya Vajasaneya, the latter, the 
friend of Janaka, gave up learning and teaching the Black 
Yajurveda, and composed and compiled the White Yajurveda 
( a A. L, p. 124 ). 

This quarrel between the uncle and the nephew is attested not 
only bythe Vayu,Brahmanda,Vi8nu and Bhagavata but also bythe 
MahabhSrata ( both the Bengal and Madras recensions ) ( C. A. 1. 
p. 124 ) and the Satapatha Brahmans ( M. Br. Ill, 8, 2, 24 ), 
where it is mentioned that Yajnavalkya was cursed by Caraka 
Adhvaryu. This fact of the quarrel between Vaisampayana 
and his pupil and nephew Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya fixes the posi- 
tion of YSjnalkya and therefore of Janaka Vaideha, just a step 
below that of Janamejaya whose court-historian Vaisampayana 
was. 

(4) Uddalaka Arnni who, according to the Brhadaranyaka Upa« 
nisad attended the court of Janaka Vaideha, and joined that 
famous debate, had two other class-friends, namely, Upamanyu 
and Baida ( or Veda)l and these three were the pupils of Apoda 
Bhaumya as is evident from the Bengal and Madras recensions of 
the MahSbhSrata ( C. A. I., p, 182 ). Now of these three pupils, 
the third, i. e. Veda or Baida was approached by Janamejaya 
P&rikfita to become his priest ( C. A. I,, 132 ). This also makes 
Itddftlaka Aruni and consequently his pupil Y&jfiaTidkys con* 
temporary with Janamejaya. 
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( 5 ) Uddftlaka Aruni himflelf with his eon Svetaketu attended 
the Sarpa-eatra of Janamejaya { MBh. I, 53, 7 ). This also makes 
UddSlaka Aruni and Janamejaya contemporaries. 

( 6 ) Yfijfiavalkya V&jasaneya, as appears from the Brhadara- 
nyakaUpani^d ( VI, 5, 3 ). was the pupil of Uddalaka Aruni 
C A. p. 132 ). He was the pupil also of Hiranyanabha 
Kausalya, a descendant of Rama DaSarathi. This King Hiranya- 
nabha Kausalya was, according to the unanimous testimony of 
the Vayu, Brahmanda. Visnu, and Bhagavata Purana, was the 
pupil of Sukarman, the great grandson of Jaimini, the disciple of 
Vyasa Parasarya ( C. A. pp. 125-127 ). It is related in detail 
in all these works that Siimantu was the son and pupil of his 
father Jaimini — the pupil of Vyasa Parasarya Sumanta's son 
and pupil was Sutvan ; Sutvan^s son and pupil was Sukarman ; 
Sukarman got two very intelligent disciples, one, — the Brahmana 
Pausyahji, and the other, — the King Hiranyanabha Kausalya. 
Now Jaimini, having been the pupil of Vyasa, was contemporary 
with Pandu ; Jaimini 's son Sumantu was contemporary with 
Panda’s son Arjuna ; Suraantu’s son Sutvan was Contemporary 
with Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu ; Sutvan’s son Sukarman was 
contemporary with Abhimanyu ’s son Pariksit. Hence Sukarman’s 
pupil Hiranyanabha Kausalya could not but be contemporary 
with Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit. The relation is best ex- 
pressed in the following table *• — 

Vyasa ParaSara 


Jaimini 

1 

Pandu 

1 


1 

Sumantu 

1 

1 

Arjuna 

1 


1 

Sutvan Dpavesa 

1 I 

1 

Abhimanyu 

1 


1 1 

Sukarman Aruna 

1 1 

1 

Pariksit, 

1 

VahulSsva 

1 

1 1 

Vaisom- Hiranyanfibha, Uddalaka 
payana, | 

yftjfSavalkya Svetaketu 

1 

Janamejaya 
. 1 

Satfinlka 

1 

i 

1 

Erti Janaka 
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This establishes the oozktemporaneity between Janamejaya and 
HiranyanSbha Kausalya. Acoordingr to all the authoritative 
FurSnas, as Dr.Pradban has shown, Yajnavalkya learnt the science 
of * Yoga ’ from Hiranyanabha Eausalya ( C, A. L pp. 123-4 ), 
Dr. Pradhan has also shown that Hiranyanabha’s pupil Krti was 
no other than Krti, the son of Vahulasva of the Janaka dynasty 
{ C. A. I. pp. 131-132 ) . Krti Janaka and Yainavalkya therefore 
belonged to the same time and the same step on the genealogical 
table, as both of them were the pupils of Hiranyanabha. Yajiia- 
valkya thus was the friend and contemporary, not of Slradhvaja 
Janaka, the father of Sita, as Dr. Roy Choudhury has supposed, 
but of Krti Janaka, a descendant of Siradhvaja in the 18th degree. 
Thus will be realized what a tremendous confusion has been 
made by Dr. Roy Choudhury by supposing that the Videhas 
in the Puranas from Siradhvaja Janaka downwards, were the later 
Videhas of Mithila, who began to flourish six generations after 
Janamejaya Piriksita, and by assuming necessarily that the 
events of the Ramayana were long posterior to those of the 
Mahabharata. This absurd supposition, which goes against the 
entire body of Indian tradition, could not have been thought of 
even if there were no uncritical scholars in support of it in 
the days of the infancy of Oriental research in Europe. 

The above table makes it absolutely clear that the Pariksitas 
could be dead when Janaka Vaideha ( = Krti Janaka ) held his 
Vahudaksina Sacrifice in his advanced years and thus Bhujyu 
Lahyayani could very well test Yajfiavalkya with the question 
“Whither have the Pariksitas gone ? ” , after the passing away 
of the Pariksitas. 

(7) It seems thatjDr. Roy Choudhury has not paid proper 
attention to the use of * Lah ' in the verb ‘ bhu ’ in the sentence 
“Kva PSriksitf. abhavan.” More than two thousand and one 
hundred years ago, Patafijali illustrated the use of ‘ Lah ' in the 
sentences “ Arunad Yavanah Saketam, arunad Yavano 
MadhyamikSn, ” as pointed out by GoldstQcker and R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Patafijali, the speaker who illustrated the use of 
* Lah * could have seen the Yavana King and his siege of Sfiketa 
and Madbyftmik&s, had he so liked and had he taken the trouble 
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of going to Saketa etc. . Yajftavalkya and Bhujyu similarly might 
have seen the death of the PS.riksitas had they been present in 
Hastinapura at that time. It is clear from the use of * Lah * that 
the death of Janamejaya and his brothers happened during the 
life-time of Yajhavalkya, Bhujyu etc. In fact the use of ‘ Lah ’ 
is another evidence for the contempraneity of Janamejaya and 
Yajnavalkya. The real fact is that Yajnavalkya was a younger 
contemporary of Janamejaya as we have already found. 

(8) From the Vayu (61-49-52 ) Brahmanda (II,65,5i-4) 
Visnu and Bhagavata we learn that Jaimini’s son Sumantu to 
whom VySsa entrusted the teaching of Atharvaveda, had two 
pupils, one of whom was Kavandha ; Kavandha again taught 
the Atharvaveda to two of his pupils, namely Pathya and 
Vedasparsa ; Pathya s three pupils were Jajali, Kumudadi and 
Saunaka, while Vedasparsa had four pupils, namely Moda, 
Pippalada, Sanskayani and Tapana. The relations are best 
expressed in the following tree which has already been published 
in Dr. Pradhan^s table genealogies of Vedic Kings and series of 
Vedic teachers, facing page 176 of ‘ Chronology of Ancient India.’ 

Jaimini 

I 

Sumantu 

Kavandha 




Pathya Vedasparsa 

__L 

I 1 ” , I ! ; i ; 1 I 

Jajali Kumudadi Saunaka Moda Pippalada Sanskayani Tapana 

The reader can see it at a glance that here is Pippalada who 
has been mentioned in the Prasna Upanisad. 

Now Sumantu, son of Jaimini, was contemporary with 
Pandu’s son Arjuna, for Pandu and Jaimini, as we have already 
seen, were contemporaries-, Kavandha, pupil of Sumantu, was 
therefore contemporary with Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna ; 
Yedaspar^a was contemporary with Pariksit, and Pippalada, pupil 
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of VedaiqMiriiia, was therefore contemporary with Janamejaya 
P&rik^ita, as illustrated below 

Vyasa 

I 

Jaimini PSndu 

1 1 “ 

Sumantu Arjuna 

I i 

Eavandha Abhimanyu 

I I 

Vedasparsa Pariksit 

I i ■ 

HiranyanSbha, Pippalada Janamejaya, VaiSampayana 

Eausalya AsvaUyana, Sukeian Bh&radvaja, Kavandhin 
Kstyayana, Pippalada, the Atharvavedic professor, must there- 
fore have been contemporary with Janamejaya, as is clear from 
the table above. Now from the Prasna Upanisad we have already 
learnt that Hiranyanabha and Pippalada were contemporaries. 
Hence Hiranyanabha must have been contemporary with 
Janamejaya. 

It should be noticed in this connection that Pathya’s pupil 
J&jali ( lit. son of Jajala ) seems to have been the same JSjali who 
learnt from the famous TuladhSra ( = shopkeeper ) of VSrSnasI, 
as related in the MahabhSrata, while Saunaka, the other pupil 
of Pathya, seems to have been the author of the present recension 
of the Atharvaveda which we now possess, and to have taught 
SatSnlka, son of Janamejaya the science archery and rituals. 
The Prasna Upanisad now appears to be the Upanisad or supple- 
ment to the Pippalada recension of the Atharvaveda, as it extols 
and praises the Professor Pippalada. The Pippalada recension of 
the Atharvaveda has also been obtained in Easmlra. 

( 9 ) The contemporaneity between Hiranyanabha and 
Janamejaya is also deducible from a comparison of the list of 
S&mavedic teachers drawn up by Dr. Pradhan ( C. A. I. p. 181 ) 
with the list of Atharvavedic teachers and the pedigree of 
Janamejaya as already shown on the table of genealogies facing 
page 176 of his ChroMlogy of Ancient India. 
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Samavedic teachers Atharvavedic teachers 

Pedigree of 




Janamejaya 

Jaimini 

1 



P&ndu 

1 

Sumantu 

1 

Sumantu 

1 

1 

Arjuna 

1 

1 

Sutvan 

1 

1 

Kavandha 

1 

1 

Abhimanyu 

1 

1 

Sukarman 

t 

1 

Vedasparsa, 

1 

1 

Pathya 

1 

Pariksit 

1 

Pausyafijali Hiranya, 
n&bha, 

1 

i 

Pippal&da, 

. 1 

Saunaka, 

! 

Janamejaya 

1 

1 

1 1 

Krti Janaka Yajhavalkya 


1 

SatSnIka 


Krti is ezplicity stated to have been the pupil of Hiranya* 
nabha in the matter of spreading the knowledge of the Sfimaveda, 
and to have been a king ( C. A. I. pp. 131-2 ; pp. 141-3. ). 
Yajnavalkya also learnt Yoga from HiranyanSbba. Thus Krti 
Janaka was the Janaka Vaideha of the Vedio texts for whom 
Dr. Roy Choudhury is very anxious, 

( 10 ) That Janamejaya Fariksita was, to a certain extent, 
contemporary with Janaka Vaideha of the Vedio texts, is further 
proved from the following Vedio evidences ^ — 

In the Talavakara Upanisad BrShmana (III, 40, 2) Hrtsvasaya 
Allakeya, king of the Mahavssas, is mentioned as a pupil of Soma> 
susma Satyayajhi Praclnayogya who, in his turn, was the fourth 
in the descending series of teachers from Indrota Daivapa 
Saunaka as illustrated in the following table : 

Inrdota Daivata Saunaka 

I 

Drti Aindrota Saunaka 

I 

Pulusa PrSclnayogya 

1 

Satyayajfia Paulusi 

Hrtsvafiaya Allakeya, Somaiiusma Sfttyayajfii 
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In the Satapatha Brahmana ( XI, 6, 2, 1-3 ) it is stated that 
Somasusma Satyayajni Pracinayogya saw Janaka Vaideha. From 
the Gopatha Brahmana ( I, 2, 5 ) we learn that a Vedic teacher 
named ‘ Dantabala Dhaumra ’ was courteously received by the 
King Janamejaya Pariksita. The reading ‘‘Dantabala Dhaumra^* 
in Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s edition of the Gopatha Brahmana is 
clearly the corrupt form of the correct name “Dantala Dhaumya’^ 
of the famous Vedic teacher. Now the Jaiminlya Brahmana 
( II, 55-56 ) informs us that Hrtsvasaya Allakeya, the king of the 
Mahavrsas, was the pupil of Dantala Dhaumya and Somasusma 
Sityayajni Pracinayogya. It follows then that Janamejaya 
Pariksita who courteously received DantUa Dhaumya, must have 
been contemporary with Somasusma Satyayajni and therefore 
with Janaka Vaideha. This Janaka, "^^aideha who was no other 
than Ejrti Janaka, appears to have held his Vahudaksina sacri- 
fice when he was quite advanced in years when Janamejaya was 
dead. The relation is illustrated in the following table : — 

Indrota Daiv§pa Saunaka 

Drti Aindrota Saunaka Apoda Dhaumya 

Pulusa Pracinayogya, Janamejaya Dantala Dhaumya 

I 

Satyayajna Paulusi Janaka Vaideha 

Somasusma Satyayajni HrtsvS&aya Allakeya 

Thus from evidences exclusively Vedic, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that Janaka Vaideha of the Vedic texts was a younger 
contemporary of Janamejaya. 

(11) There is yet another ground for holding that Janaka 
and Yajfiavalkya were younger contemporaries of Janamejaya 
Pariksita. The VSyu Parana clearly relates that the 
Vijasaneyins i. e. Yajnavalkya Vijasaneya and his followers 
and pupils were held in high esteem and established in honour 
by Janamejaya Pariksita who circulated his royal proclamation 
for honouring the Vajasaneyins amongst his subjects. Vaisam- 
pSyana, the leader of the opposite school, i. e. the Taittirlyas, 
became really sorry for this and once said angtily to Janame* 
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jaya : You, ill-advised king, your proclamation will not be res- 
pected as long as I continue to live ” 

Inspite of this, Janamejaya worshipped the Vedic deity Praja- 
pati on a full moon day with the offering of oblation of ghee and 
performed two Asvamodha sacrifices according to the rules and 
formulas or mantras of Vajasaneya (— Yajnavalkya) and thus 
after establishing the Vajasaneyin Veda ( = Brahman), i, e. the 
White Yajurveda in practice, Janamejaya became dwarfed in 
three limbs. ( Perhaps Janamejaya became attacked with gout 
or paralysis which crippled him ). This detailed information 
given by the Vayu Purana is extremely interesting and absolutely 
creditable. It removes all doubt about Janamejaya and Yajiia- 
valkya. It is certain that these two Asvamodha sacrifices per- 
formed according to rules and mantras given by Yajnavalkya, 
were the very Asvamedha sacrifices to which Yajnavalkya, 
referred, during the debate held in Janaka s court. The story of 
Pataficala Kapya’s daughter having been possessed by a 
Gaiidharva, has been introduced by the later Vajasaneyins, i. o. 
the writers of the Brhadaranyaka, to give an apjoearanco of 
difficulty to the question put to Yajnavalkya by Bhujyu Lahya- 
yani, at the court of Janaka. 

Thus it will bo found that Dr- Roy Choudhury s error about 

tho chronological relation between Janamejaya an 1 Janakx has 
plainly been due to his wrong assumption of the identity of Assa- 
layana of Savatthi with Kausalya Asvalayana ; of Kabandhin 
Katyayana with Pakudha Kaccayana. Consequent on these 
wrong assumptions, Dr. Roy Choudhury has made the more 
grievous assertion that Hiranyanabha Kausalya was contempo- 
rary with Gautama Buddha. 


I Annals, h. O. R 1. 1 



arthasastra. re-examined 

OR 

The Culture and Date of the Arthasastra 

BY 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, m. a. 

“ Kautalya’s Arthasastra advocates ideals and culture which 
are non-Indian. This may be due to the fact that the Malwa 
empire for a long time remained under the influence of the 
Greeks, Sakas and Hunas In this strain a recent writer on the 
subject writes in the Irdian Antiquary^ and seems to propound 
three theories. First the Arthasastra was written somewhere 
between 480 and 510 A, D. Secondly it was a product of the 
Malwa Empire under the foreign domination of the Greeks, Sakas 
and Hunas- Thirdly ideals and culture advocated in the Artka- 
sSstra are non-Indian. 

This is then a re-examination of the whole Arthasastra problem. 
Though there has been a view that the date of the compilation of 
the Kautalij a ArthasUsira may be brought down to the beginnings 
of the Christian era^ still opinion was not divided as to the culture 
advocated by that treatise on ancient Indian Polity. The late 
V. A. Smith took the correct and sound view that the Arthaiastra 
was an actual picture of the Maury an Empire under its first 
emperorl This finds corroboration from a more reliable quarter 
viz. • Asokan inscriptions. Notwithstanding volumes of Inter- 
pretation on these mute records on the rocks and pillars still the 
last word has not been said. A comparative study of the inscrip- 
tions and the Arthasastra texts has revealed to us the wonderful 
concordance between the two. The inference is irresistible that 


1 See Pran Nath’s article on the date of the compilation of Kau(alya'fi 
Arthaknstra 484-610 A, D., June, 1931, pp. 199-113, July, 1931, pp, 121-3. 

2 See P. B. Keith in the Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, Patna, pp. 8-22. 

3 See Early History of India, p. 144, 
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A^oka was an ardent student of the ArthaiUetra^. Suffice it to say 
here that this coincidence is remarkable since it demonstrates 
beyond doubt the powerful hold which the Arlhaiastra had on the 
great Mauryan empire. 

An interesting circumstance in this connection is that the 
ideals and culture advocated by the Arthamstra were known to 
the distinguished author of the sacred Ktiml whose compilation is 
assigned to the second century B. c. on various grounds.^ If the 
Artfiaidstra be known in the Tamil land in the Second Century 
B. C. surely at least a century must have elapsed since the com- 
pilation to get authoritative recognition from the learned public. 
Further there is no trace of the ideas and ideals peculiar to the 
Greeks, Sakas and Hunas adumberated. The institutions and the 
political theories inculcated are quite in consonance with the 
accepted standards of Ancient Hindu culture. Mere statement 
of a theory would not help us much unless substantiated by quota- 
tions from the Arthamstra. No case has been made out to prove 
that the author of the Arthamstra has imported alien ideas and 
culture into his memorable treatise. 

Equally weak, unconvincing and inconclusive is the attempt 
to show that it was a product of the Malwa Empire. The follow- 
ing are some of the points raised in this connection. They may 
be categorically stated with summary answers. 

1. Kautalya has selected a small territory called Janajxida and 
that situated near a sea- coast approaching in area nearly to a 
modern tiwl. This is quite contradictory with the other remark 
made in the very next page that the Kautillya King possessed 
landed property in AparUnta, Asmaka, Avanti, Jahgala, and Anupa 
Desas. Certainly each of these countries must have been bigger 
than a modern tas/7 and these countries put together must bo big 
enough for an^mpire even granting that the Kautillyan King 
possessed landed property only In the above mentioned Desas. 
Thus at the outset it seems that the caoe made out rests on no 
substantial basis. 

1 I have discussed this question in my Maurxja Polity, ( Madras Uni- 
versity ), 1932. 

2 See Author’s Htndies in Tamil Literature & History, Ihe chapter of 
Tiruvalllwar. 
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2. Much is made of the defence by the local wild tribes. Re- 
ference here is only to the outlying portions of the empire, speci- 
ally those forest-belts which always separated the Capital from 
the country parts. In such places a statesman like Kautalya 
would have felt that it would be the right policy to get such for- 
saken places guarded by wild tribes who were real masters of the 
situation. The mention of Vahurika and Pulinda may refer to 
Gujarat, Avanti and Central India. But Sabaras, Candalas and 
Atavikas were not the monopoly of the Malwa Empire alone. 
These and similar tribes were scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the Indian continent. The same condition is depicted 
in the ancient Tamil works. The Maravar or the Eyinar who 
were foresters were pressed into service by the Tamil kings for 
defence purposes. In the opening chapters of Janap:idaHamaddeki 
Kautalya simply lays down means and methods for a conquering 
monarch with regard to colonisation of new lands, their distribu- 
tion and frotection. In the beginning of the Mauryan epoch 
there was a tendency on the part of the first two kings to enlarge 
their kingdoms as far as possible. This being the ruling passion 
of the monarch Kautalya lays down a prescription how to en- 
croach on a new territory with a view to eventually occupy the 
same. 

3. The theory that the Kautillya Janapada was situated near a 
sea coast is inconclusive. For ihe empire under Candragupta 
Maurya, and his successors Bindusara and Asoka, was bounded 
by the sea at least on two sides, and there is therefore every justi- 
fication for Kautalya to refer to seaports and sailing vessels, 
either commercial or piratic. There need be no elaborate depart- 
ment of Navadhyaksa or Superintendent of boats and navy for a 
Janapada of a modern tosiL An interesting circumstance in this 
connection is that among articles of import find nftnfcion oyster 
shells, conch shells, pearls etc., which are found in sea-shore\ If 
the kingdom is really situated on a sea-coast, then, would it not 
be legitimate to expect that kingdom to export such articles and 
import inland articles which can not be obtained near a sea-coast ? 
But the fact that the sea-growing articles were imported is proof 


X Arthakastra^ Book II, Ch, XJ. 
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positive that the Capital was situated away from the sea and this 
necessitated importing of such articles of merchandise. Again if 
the kingdom is situated on a sea-coast then there would he no 
room for Kautalya to enunciate in such an elaborate manner the 
interstate or international policy by means of a man(}ala theory 
known as ‘ the circle of states *. In fact if one takes it as Pran 
Nath does, there would be no place for a circle of states 

In this connection a passage from the section entitled ^ita- 
dhijaksa is quoted and the passage is as follows : 

Sodaliadronam Jahgalanam varsapra 
manamadhyardhamanupanam desa 
vapanam ardhatrayodasasmakanam, 
trayovimsatiravantinam, amitamapa- 
rantanam haimanyanam ca kulyavapanam ca kalatah t 

— Arthasfistra, Bk. II, Ch. 24. 

Shama Sastri translates it thus • ** The quantity of rain that 
falls in the country of Jahgala is 16 dronas half as much more in 
the moist countries ( anupanSm ) ; as to the countries which are 
fit for agriculture ( desavapanSm ) 13 V2 dronas in the country of 
Asmakas ; 23 dronas in Avanti and an immense quantity in 
western countries ( aparantanam ) the borders of the Himalayas 
and the countries where water channels are made use of in agri- 
culture ( KulayavapUnUm )\ Pran Nath interprets thus : “ The 
annual measure ( of produce to be taken as the King’s due) is 
16 dronas in the country of Jahgala ; 34 dronas in moist ( marshy 
or low ) countries fit for agriculture *, 13V2 dronas in Janapadae 
of Asmaka ; 23 dronas in Avanti *, the quantity in Aparfinta is 
not measured ; the crop grown in winter and irrigated ( by well, 
pond, tank, lake etc. ) should be ascertained according to the 
time Both these translations are faulty in the sense that 
while one term is interpreted as the name of a kingdom, another 
is interpreted in its literal sense. For example, Shama Sastri 
translates anupi moist country and Pran Nath Haimanya winter. 
In the interpretation of any passage the prescription is ^ 
arthat-prakiravTSt-lirigM-aucityal-arthamicayah I 


1 Trans. P. 139, II Ed. 

% Ind. AnM931, P. in. 
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This means that the interpretation suggested muet follow the 
prakararia. Either all the terms occurring in the passage are 
names of territories or connote different classification of soil. The 
latter cannot be. For Asmaka and Avanti cannot come under 
any classification of soil. So the other possible alternative is 
that every term refers to a different kingdom. Further it is 
ingenious to interpret Varmpramanam as annual measure of 
produce. Its ordinary meaning, ‘ the quantity of rainfall,’ will 
quite fit in with the context. 

If Kautalya had meant “ actual measure of produce’’ he should 
have stated the quantity of the AparSnta and Haimanya. The 
expression amitam proves that’the author means only the quantity 
of rainfall. 

The suggested translation is as follows : — 

“ Amongst the countries fit for agriculture the quantity of 
rainfall in the kingdom of Jahgala { possibly Kurujahgala ) is 16 
dronas, in that of Anupa^ 24 dronas, in that of Asmaka ( Aratta ) 
13^2 dronas and in that of Avanti ( Malwa ) 23 dronas the quantity 
of rainfall in the AparSnta and the Himalayan regions cannot be 
measured ; and these are cultivated by irrigation channels in 
certain seasons ”. 

The idea of the last two sentences is that such regions being 
mountaineous tracts and rainfall dependent on monsoons, some- 
times there will be very heavy showers and sometimes monsoon 
failing there will be no shower with the consequence that they 
had to resort to irrigation. A geographical study of the territo- 
ries mentioned shows that the empire contemplated by the Artha- 
iastra is not Malwa empire of the 5th Century A. D. but is much 
bigger than that. Western India, Himalayas, Kurujahgala, 
Bengal, Malwa and the Dekhan constitute the empire and hence 
practically the whole of Hindustan with a portion of the Dekhan. 
In other words these were the territorial limits Covered by the 
Mauryan empire under its first ruler Candragupta. Can it still 
be maintained that the Arthaiastra was not the work of the 
Minister of Candragupta Maurya ? We hope not. 

1 The oountry inhabited by the AnUpa tribe and may be looked for in the 
VindhyaHilk, 
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Substance of the Lecture on the 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT OF AHIMSA 
delivered at the 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
( 25th February 1932 ) 

BY 

Professor Dr. Betty Heimann 

of the University of Halle 

Etymologically ahimsa connotes an absence of a desire to 
injure another in thought, word, or deed. In form it is negative, 
and is often interpreted in a specific narrow sense ; but really it 
is wider and a very ancient conception. It can in fact be traced 
back to the Bgvedic conception of the ** Bta or the eternal cos- 
mic Law or Order which governs all the facts and happenings in 
Nature. Rta compels every animate and inanimate being to 
follow the laws of its own existence so as not to thwart or obstruct 
all others from following the laws of their own individual exis- 
tences. It may accordingly be said to be a sort of a * social con- 
tract interpreted from the cosmic point of view. It is worth 
noting in this connection that Varuiia, the champion of the 
Rgvedic Rta, is associated with Mitra, the god of friendship or 
social contract, from whom the Buddhistic conception of Metta 
is lineally descended. This conception is meant to inculcate the 
doctrine of “ SamatS or equality of all things in the sense 
of the well-known Brhadaranyaka passage I. iii. 22 which equates 
the Prana Atman simultaneously with the gnat, the fly, the eleph- 
ant, or the universe, who are all — ignoring their differing evalua- 
tion from the human point of view — alike the equal partners of 
the cosmic social order that is based upon non-violence or 
AhiihsS*. It follows that this doctrine, while in one of its work- 
ings-out it led the Jainas to object to even the cultivation of the 
soil lest it might involve the destruction of insect-life, in its 
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another and equally logical interpretation it enjoined upon th 
King of the country the duty to uproot all the “ Kantakas ” 
thorns or mischief-mongers, that may harm his subjects and so 
disturb the social balance. This means that the “social contract" 
presupposes the acknowledgment of all existing orders and 
existing groups of beings as essential functional values in an 
estimation of the universe as a whole, no single component of 
which is permitted to follow the “ Atimarga " and transgress the 
bounds of its own existence and purpose. This in fact is the 
true “Dharma’* the eternal rule that teaches different “Dharmas ’ 
to tolerate each other. 

Ahiihsa in Ancient India was conceived as a duty and a privi- 
lege that regulated the relations not between man and man alone, 
but between man and the whole Nature. Thus man is enjoined 
to remember in his daily religious offerings the shares of all his 
fellow -creatures. As objects of religious veneration he chooses 
caves, causeways or confluences which seem to have been sancti- 
fied by Nature itself. He may not impair the holiness of Nature 
by his own man-built forms of religion. And even in those 
glorious temples ( e. g. Mamalapuram and Ellora ) where the art 
of man appears to have triumphed over Nature, his innate humi- 
lity has led him to create animal-sculptures and place them as if 
freely walking about in the complex of the temple. 

It is this doctrine of Ahirhsa taken in its widest philosophical 
sense that has made the Ancient Indian Ethics a cosmic ethics and 
not a personal ethics. Man and the animate and inanimate crea- 
tion in the midst of which he is placed constituted but one whole, 
the component parts of which had their own fixed and inalienable 
places and boundaries. Hence the system of the castes and their 
traditional code of conduct, wherein each individual is merely a 
representative of his order and becomes liable for ancestral or 
communal delinquencies. The individual has accordingly to 
preserve the balance of his order and be ready, by self immolation 
if needfbe, to restore the balance if disturbed, and render 
objective satisfaction Compare the story of Odipus in Greek 
Mythology. Hence the responsibility of the king for all the un- 
detected sins amongst his subjects as illustrated in the glorious 
life-history of Rama. The king no less than the commoner was 
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thus regarded not as & private individual but as the "function- 
holder ’ of the oommunity. The conduct between men and men 
is in short governed by laws derived from cosmic facts. Ahimsa 
thus became tantamount to unviolafed social contract. 

In the domain of DharmasSstra or Civil and religious law the 
doctrine of Ahimsa has made itself felt in the recognition of the 
sanctity of possession, the appointed time for appropriation being 
purposely postponed as long as possible. Similarly the head of 
the family was not allowed to make a will cutting the property — 
especially landed and house-property — into pieces. The house- 
holder s duty to maintain the holy fire and the daily Karman or 
to contfnue the “ praja-tantu ” may in this way be regarded as an 
injunction for Ahirhsa in respect of things and persons that are to 
come. Man in fact is not an isolated individual •’ every creature 
is a fellow-creature. Hence the exemplary cultivation of hospi- 
tality in Ancient fndia. Hence too the three ethical duties 
enjoined by Prajapati by the voice of thunder = Damayata, Datta, 
Dayata ( Brhad. V. ii. 1 ). • Belief in the dogma of transmigration 
or re-inoarnation, by projecting or continuing the relations 
between man and his fellow-creation beyond the limits of just 
one span of life, must no doubt have eased the difficulties 
in the way of the acceptance of the ethical doctrine of 
Ahimsa as a social contract, and it must also have heartened 
many an Indian Yogin, Sadhu, or Tapasvin to cultivate self- 
denial and indifference to bodily suffering. Ahirhsa in fact wean- 
ed men from self-conceipt, wantonness or passion ( v^pti) which 
has played such an important role with the Greek Dramatists. 

In religious and political expressions Ahimsa, sows the seed of 
tolerance, one effect of which is the facility with which symbols got 
multiplied and at times even contradictory symbols were brought 
together in India in the sphere of one and the same religion. 
Symbols are not the reality = they merely represent it. And as 
the Real according to the " Ahirhsa philosophy is an all-compre- 
hending unity, a variety of symbols to represent the divine 
variety of nature became a foregone conclusion. 
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aspect of the doctrine of Ahithsa. And not only the Sy&dvSda, 
but all Indian Logic endeavours to see things not subordinated 
but co-ordinated : not cut off from each other by dichotomic defi- 
nitions, but brought together in a kind of summarizing, synthetic 
definitions. In politics AhiihsS has given us the idea of “ Satya- 
graha ”, which etymologically connotes “ seizing the truth as it 
exists” — always conceding the right of all forms of existence as 
such to exist, including of course your own existence. This 
should infuse not only courage of convictions and a fearlessness 
of consequences but also the ever necessary readiness to compare, 
to measure and to discuss one’s own point of view and that of 
the opponent, in order to realize and establish the balance between 
the opposing forces and ideas. 

We can thus never do full justice to the high dignity of the 
doctrine of AhimsS if we narrow it down to one single practical 
act. 



A NOTE ON SIDDHIVINISCAYA AND SRSTIPAElKSA 

# • ^ t 


BY 

H. R. KAPADIA, M. a. 

Out of the several important and unpublished works quoted 
Dy Siddhasena Oarii In his monumental commentary^ to UmoHvSii 
Vhcakol% TaiivUHhJxdhiganasutra and its bhai^a, I may mention 
Siddhmniicaya and Srstipariksa. 

As is well-known Jainism does not consider anybody as a 
Creator of the Universe, much less does it attribute the act of 
creation to Paramdiman, the soul in its perfectly liberated con- 
dition. Since the learned commentator does not intend to dilate 
upon this open secret, he naturally refers the readers to standard 
works where their curiosity in this connection is likely to be 
easily grratified. He has selected for this purpose Siddhiviniicaya^ 
and Srstipiflksa^^ the latter signifying the examination of creation. 
In my humble opinion, both these works are of Jaina authorship 
and most probably of the ^veidmbara School. If one is tempted to 
identify this with one composed by Akalankadeva 

and commented upon by Anantavirya, pupil of Rainbhadra, will 
it not be a very difficult problem for him to solve as to why this 
Siddhasena does not seem to have criticized or refuted any of the 
views of Akalanka expressed by him in his splendid work 
TattvdrtharajavarHka, even when this ^vetdmbara commentator 
has not spared his own brethren, and, if rightly judged, Siddhasena 
Livdkara too, the well-known logician, in his zeal to be quite 
iaithful to the Agamas ? 

It may be mentioned en passant that the exact date of Siddha^ 
sena Oani is a desideratum. He has referred to Dharwaktrfi^ and 

1 This commentary together with ihe original text and the bhSsya is 
published in two parts, in the **Sbeth Devaohand Lalbbai Jain 
Pustakoddhar Fund Series along with my introductions in Sanskrit 
and English. 

2-8 Ibld.-pt. I, p, 37. 

4 Ibid. p. 397. 
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Jinabhadra Gani ksamSiramamt in his commentary. This practically 
settles his earlier limit. Pandit Sukhlal identifies him with 
Oandhahastin mentioned by ^ilahka Sun in his commentary to 
Acaranga. This fact, if admitted, helps us in fixing the other 
limit. 

Since not a single line is quoted in the commentary from 
Siddhivimicaya, it remains to be verified, if there is any scholarly 
discussion as regards the theory of Creation in Siddhiviniscaya of 
Akilahka, whose date is still a subject open to discussion amongst 
various scholars. 

SrstipaTik^a so far as I know, has not been mentioned in any 
of the catalogues of Mss. published. So will any scholar be 
inclined to furrow this virgin soil by attempting to find out, 
if there is any Ms. available, and if not, to see whether this is 
quoted in any work of not later than the 9th century ? 



NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


BY 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 


XI 

DATE OF RAOAMALA OF PUN DARIKA-VITTHALA 
( Saka 1498 = A. D. 1576 ) and identification of his patron 
Madhavasimharaja with Madhavasimha, 
patron of DalapatirAYA 


The Ragamala is a dissertation on the different ragas, their 
forms, attributes and notes composed by Pundarlkavitthala, a 
Karnataka ( Karnataka-jatlya ). The only two Mss. of the work 
now extant and available are the following :-~ 


( 1 ) Bikaner No. 1100. ' 

( 2 ) No. 1026 of 1884-87 of the Govt. Mss. Library at the 

B. 0. R. Institute, Poona. 


The description of the Bikaner Ms. as given in the Catalogue 
does not refer to the date of composition of the work which is 
given only in the B. 0. R. I. Ms. No. 1026 of 1884-87 and is 
contained in the following verse = — 


8 9 4 1 

!TT*rtF ( !mn«rr* ) 

vmmttr ft ’ 

The chronogram comes to Saka 1498 i. e. A. D. 1576. 

The age of the Ms. as recorded in the copy is Samvat 1671 i. e. 


1. Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of the Meharaja of Bikaner^ 
1880- p. 515. 

This is the reading of Bikaner 
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A. D. 1615. This means that the present copy was prepared 39 
years after the date of composition of the work. 

Aufreoht has the following information regarding the works of 
Pundarlkavitthala in his Catalogue ’ = — 

from Karnataka, son of lived under 

Akba i — Bik. 513, Bik. 516, 

5TUWT65T L- 1578, Bik. 529. 

The parentage of Pundarlkavitthala as given in the verse 
from the quoted above appears to be different from that 

mentioned by Aufretcht. The verse tells us that he was the 

son of ‘ Kagamb^ and Dharma ^ (JHnnrnsm^*) while Aufreoht says 
presumably on the authority of the catalogue description of the 
Mss. of the works and others that he was the son of 

and lived under Akbar ( lo56-1605 ). 

Aufreoht’s remarks about the parentage of Fun(^arika VtUhala 
appear, however, to be incorrect. The Bikaner Purbar has fur- 
nished me with a copy of a Ms. of RagamafLjarl mentioned by 
Aufreoht as “ Bik. 516 The following verses in the beginning 
and end of the work show clearly the relation of Puxvdarikavitthala 
with Mudhavasimharaja 

Folios 1 & 2 “ 1 

ii 

II 

smn ^ " 

y g r wyig t sm i 

^ » i fUHi«8Wg'wyi'^<ift ii 

vifi9 > nn^v ^ arniTl « 

^ 1 * ML I 

8[T I 

amftr 3Timgfh^ II 

1. OatalogQS Catalogorum, Part I, p. 339a. 

f. Mr. Fox-Strangways in bis Music of Hindostan, p. 105, adds and 

thU list of works ascribed to Pupcjarlka Vi^^hala and 
yflparM that be belonged to the 2ni half of the lOtb century. 



MiBctiianed 
TT3iT *T^twRr: . 


3 9 



f^S^iT fSESTfRJTT I *TOta?C ^ 
5Riim Tm*rar(t » ” etc. 


Last Folio — 


“ '$H«3R^rf5nTfrmt55y«;?rrT*m^?f%»i < 

n.^ ii 

^♦ftarakirf^c: irfkf^ ’arf^fqwrq^- 
tft?ppra5!utpiRiH^ ^rf^r: ^ri >> 


^ »rnsraftisici3fr<^<!»*l 3fraTi%^ >I<T^ H ^ II ” 


It is clear from the foregoing extracts that Madh; hhharaja 
was the patron of Pundarlka Vitthala. The two broths ..xadhava- 
simharaja and Manasiiiiha were great favourites of Emperor 
Akbar. They were sons of ‘ Bhagavantadasa ’ of the ‘ Kaohapa ’ 
family. Madhavasimharaja was a Vaisnava and was apparently 
fond of Music. Pundarlka Vitthala was inspired to write all his 
works on Music by the direct encouragement of Prince Msdhava- 
siihha. 


The present MadhSvasirhharaja appears to have been tbe 
patron of another writer called who wrote or 

’Traw There are two Mss. of this work in the Govt. 

Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute :— ( 1 ) No. 409 of 1882-83 
and No. 517 of 1891-95. Dalapatiraya makes the following re- 
marks about himself in this work •' — 


“aro STOW ?wJTTrJinf^r^TTf5Tut*na<n, fl’aisii'+tgiT^iTsnsnsiiiw 






This passage is found in both the Mss. x>^s. No. 517 is in- 
complete, while No. 409 has the following colophon 
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ifa 


Sir R. G. Bhandarkar* remarks on the basis of the last line 
of the above colophon that Madhavasimha, the Sarvabhauma, 
appears to have been Savai Madhavarao or Madhavarao II of 
Peshawa dynasty of Poona. 


I am inclined to take a different view of the above colophon. 
In the first instance the Ms. No. 409 has been acquired from 
Gujarat.® Secondly the ‘‘ Rrvrsri^iJ has a Gujarati tinge 
about it and presumably refers to a Prince in Rajputana. Thirdly 
the word ' is generally used by copyists in the sense that 

the “copy was made or the “ work was copied I am, there- 
fore, inclined to take the last line as one added to by the scribe 
and the ‘ * as some other Rajput Prince different 

from the the patron of DalapatirSya. It is 

possible that the present copy of the might have been 

made by a scribe under the instructions of a Rajput Prince called 
‘ fRrrf During the time of the Peshawa Madhavrao II, 

the Mogul rule was not so prominent as in the days of Akbar. 
Dalapatiraya in bis remarks about himself and his father ( vide 
extract quoted above ) refers to circumstances such as * 


of which fit in more with the times of Emperor Akbar than those 
of Madhavarao II of the Peshawa dynasty. I am, therefore, of 


opinion that the WtWIw or wm^r5=?r, the patron of 

is identical with the the patron of Pundarlka Vitthala. 

The epithet " * need not mislead us because it is laudatory. 

It is similar to the epithet “ applied to the two 

brothers and the tributary princes in the extract 

from R&gamanjarl quoted above. 


1. Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. for 1B82'S3, p. 41. 

2 . Ibid, p. 2 — The Oojarai Section comprises Nos. 1-486 ' 




XII 


date of sumativijaya's commentary on the 

RAGHUVAMSA — LATTER half op the 17th Century 

Mr. S. P. Pandit in bis edition of the Raghuvaih^a makes the 
following remarks about the commentary of Sumativijaya on 
the Raghuvarhsia’ : — 

” We have now to notice the last Jain commentary that we 
have secured. The author’s name is Pandita Sumativijaya of 
Vikramapura ( Bikaner ? ) and that of his work Sugamartha- 
prabodinka which he composed sometime between A. D, 1635 
and 1643.” 

The date given by Mr, Pandit in these remarks is based on the 
chronogram in the colophon of his Ms. viz. 

About and there is no difficulty of interpretation as their 
values viz, 6 and 1 are clear. There is difficulty as regards the 
value of the expression “ ”, Mr. Pandit observes in this 

connection : “ whatever the figure of unit may be that is meant 
to be indicated by the letters preceding at it is certain that 
mean one thousand six hundred and ninety, obviously of 
the Saihvat as that is the era used in Bajputana where the com- 
mentary was composed and whence it has been obtained.” 

Another scholar to deal with this date is Mr. Nandargikar’ 
who describes a Ms. of the work viz. No. 46 of 1873-74 of the 
Govt. Mss. Library at the Bhandarkar Institute. His remarks 
about the date are as under : — 

“ Date 1609 of the Saihvat year corresponding with A. D. 1552. 
This Mb. of Sugamanvaya is bought for the Bombay Govt, by 
Dr. Bhhler at Bikaner in Rajputana.” Mr. Nandargikar, like 
Mr. Pandit, abo bases his date A. D. 1552 on the chronogram 


1* liaghuvaMa, edited by 8. P. Pandit, 1872, Preface pp 11-12 
2. JRaghuvaMat 1897, Critical Notice, pp. 24-25, 

19 [ Annali, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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This divergence of interpretation of the chronogram by two 
different scholars results in the difference of more than 100 years 
( 1613 and 1552 ) in fixing the date of composition as recorded in 
the work itself. 

Instead of multiplying these interpretations it would prove a 
sort of corrective if we try to infer the probable date of the work 
on the basis of internal evidence. A cursory perusal of this 
commentary ( Ms. No. 46 of 1873-74 referred to above ) gives us 
the following list of authorities mentioned by Sumativijaya •• — 
ami:, gw#?:, ^rsiTSTOT^r: ( fol. 240 ) S or ( 4, 56 etc. ) ; 

( fol. 5, 1 2 etc. ) ; UVIVT: ( fol. 7 ) ; ( fol. 9, 32 etc, ) ; 

( fol. 14, 16, 19, 22, 31, 32 etc. ) ; ( fol. 

14, 16, 18 etc. ) ; ( fol. 23 ) ; ( fol. 33, 70 ) 5 arniW: 

( fol. 36 ) ; ( fol. 49 ) ; ( fol. 82, 140, 152 ) ; 

iranr: ( fol. 97 ) ; ( fol. 114 ) 5 ( fol. 139 ) s wnr- 

sumer ( fol. 142 ) ; ( fol. 142, 175, 217 ) ; ( fol. 192 ) ; 

( fol. 192 ) ; ( fob 219 ) ; qT5[W- ( fol. 51, 78, 79, 

198 ). 

In the above list the reference to the proves that 

the commentary was written after A. D. 1374’ which is the date 
of this lexicon. More important than this reference is the re- 
ference to wr5T5CrnEIcr on folio 142 which appears as under : — 

IT I 3T^ ^r^Tf: g 

iTTiptmt ” 

Now as regards Bhojavyakarana Dr. Belvalkar^ observes that 
it was “ written for the benefit of a King Bhoja, son of Bhara- 
malla.” Mr. Harishankar Shastri in his edition* of this work 


1. Zacharie ; Die Indischen Worterbucher^ p, 35, 

2. Bhojavyakarana ( N. S. Presi— 1919 ) Pothi edition — folios 25-86 — see 
verses 88, 89. 90, 8nd line of verse 90 — 

8. Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ( 1915 ), pp. 115-116. 

4. Edition of BhojavyUkara^a { in Pothi form ), 1919, ( Published by 

Nirpayasagar Press, Bombay )* Introduotlou p. 2* 




Misedlanta 


343. 


states — ef^jn 


I wonder on what evidence Mr. Harishankar Shasiri has 
based the above remarks for they are different from tho following 
statement of the work itself as recorded on folios 29> 67 and 76 of 
tha printed edition under reference : — 


“ sft « TRrr g (T < rir i gft uhflrmift 




aw i yu t 

wiri%nm ” 


It appears, therefore, that the work was written, as stated 
thrice in the work itself, under the orders of the King Bhoja, the 
son of Bh&ramalla. Bh&ratnalla of the verse is none other than 
Bharamalla I, Rao of Kacch who reigned from 1585-1631 A. l>.’ 
As the work was written under the orders of Bhoja, son of Bhfira- 
malla and during his reign it must have been written some years 
after 1631 A D., say about A. D. 1640 or so. As Sumativijaya 
belongs to Vikraraapura i. e. Bikaner as stated in the .colo- 
phon of his commentary and as he quotes as autho- 

rity he must have had a copy of the work before him. We shall, 
therefore, be not far wrong if we suppose that Sumativijaya 
wrote his commentary between 1640 and 1675 A. D. or in the latter 
half of the nth century. This conclusion harmonizes with the 
dates of some ol the Mss. of the commentaries of Sumativijaya in 
tho Govt. Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute which are as 
under : — 


Ms. 

Number 

1 

Dated 

Saihvat 

A.D. 

Remarks 


No. 450 of 1887-91 

1838 

1782 


Do 

No. 373 of 1892-95 

1817 

1761 



No. 315 of A 1882-83 

1804 

jl748 



1. Bombay Oasetteer, Vol. part il, p. 4}. 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF A COMMENTARY ON THE 
RAGHUVAMSA CALLED PRAKASIKA AND 
ITS PROBABLE DATE — MIDDLE OP 
THE 15TH CENTURY 

There is a Ms. of a commentary on the Raghuvaih^a called 
Raghukavyaprakasika in the Govt. Mss. Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute. This is No. 471 of 1895-1902 and consists of 69 folios. 
The commentary is only for seven cantos of the text. The name 
of the author is not mentioned in any of the colophons of the 
seven cantos which appear on folios 19, 25, 35, 44, 54, 66 and 72. 
Among works and authors referred to in the commentary the 
following may be noted : — ( fol. 5 ) ; ( fol. 5, 48, 65 ) ; 

( fol. 6, 14, 18 ) ; ( fol. 8 ) ; ( fol. 8 ) ; { fol. 9, 11, 

15, 19, 52 ) ; ( fol. 11 ) ; ( fol. 13, 19, 37, 64 ) ; 

( fol. 15 ) 5 |» T ^ ‘ ( fol. I’j, 29, 31, 39, 40 ) «m55TT: ( fol. 17 ) ; 

( fol. 26. 27 ) ; ( fol. 28, 37 ) ; ( fol. 29 ) ; 

3#^: ( fol. 30, 49 ) ; ?TI»arr: { fol. 32, 64 ) ; ( fol. 46 )• 

As the list of the Mss. of the collection 1895-1902 was pub- 
lished by the B. O. R. Institute in 1925 this Ms. of the com- 
mentary Prakasika could not be recorded in Aufrecht’s Catalogue 
Catalogorum. 

From the list of references given above it will be clear that 
the commentary is not very old. The quotation from 
on folio 29 gives us one terminus to the probable date of the 
commentary. This quotation appears as under : — 

Presumably this is a quotation from the work of Mahipa called 
which is a chapter of the larger work It 

deals with homonyms and bears the date 1374 A. D.’ As the pre- 
sent commentary refers to a lexicon of 1374 A. D. it must have 
been composed many years after this date. Secondly, in the list 
of references given above the commentary mentions works which 
are all of them of earlier date. This would justify our conclusion 
that the present commentary PrakfisikE was written in the middle 
r/ the I6th century, say between 1425 and 1475 A. D. 

I, Zacbarte ; P*e Indischen Worierlmcher, 1897, p. 36, 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 

DATED SAMVAT 1837 ( J781 A. D. ) AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF GAJASIMHA IN WHOSE REIGN IT WAS WRITTEN 

There is a Ms. ( No. 332 of 1884-86 ) of Mallinatha’s com- 
mentary on the Raghuvarhsa dated Samvat 1837 ( 311%, srf , ) 

which corresponds to A. D. 1781. The scribe states that the Ms. 
was copied in the above year in the reign of Gajasmha of 
V ikramapaiiava. The name of scribe is of inf? or ;iTfT 

family. 

It appears that the Gaiasiihha mentioned in the colophon of 
this Ms. is identical with Gajasimha of Bikaner Raj' who ruled 
from A, JD. 174G to 1787, The date of the Ms. viz. A. D. 1781 
harmonizes with the above period of Gajasirhha’s reign and 
VilcramaiKtltana of the Ms. is identical with Bikatur. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE UDAYASUNDARl-EATHA 

BY 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh, Puratattm-maksam ; Calcutta 

Udayaaundari-kitha is a Campu-kdwja, i. e. a work composed 
in prose interspersed with verses. It was written by a poet named 
Soddhala in the 11th century A, D. He was born in Lata-desa 
( South Gujarat ) and was the court-poet of the three successive 
royal brothers of Konkana, named Cohittaraja, Nagarjuna and 
Mummuniraja, whose capital was at Sthanaka, the modern 
Thana. The ascertained date of Cchittaraja is 1026 A, D., and 
that of Mummuniraja is 1060 A. D.' For sometime he graced the 
court of Vatsaraja of Lata also. He has given an account of his 
family in the first Ucchvasaka or chapter of his book, which con- 
tains some very interesting historical information. As far as we 
know, this information has not hitherto been utilized by any 

scholar. 

Soddhala writes that in the past there was a king named 
Silsditya, whose capital was at ValabhI. His only younger 
brother was named Kaladitya.® In the family of this Kala- 
ditya was born Candapati, whose son was Sollapeya. Sollapeya’s 

1 Bom. Oaxetr. Vol. I, Ft. II, p. 542ff. 

> Pp.8-4. 
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son was Sura, from whom, by his wife Pampavatl was born 
our poet Soddhala.^ Siladitya had a long struggle with Dharma- 
p&la of ihe MSndhatr-varhsa, king of ^^orthern India ( UttarS- 
patha ). Through the tact and prowess of Kaladitya, Dharma- 
pala was besieged in a fort and had to submit to the authority 
of Siladitya but was restored to his kingdom.^ Siladitya, 
now well established in his vast kingdom, thought of appointing 
an able administrator for his extensive territory. One night 
before going to sleep he was thinking as to whom to appoint 
to this responsible post. But as he could not come to a decision, 
he resigned himself to the providence of that deity through 
whose grace he acquired his dominion, and fell asleep. In the 
third part of the night his Raja-laksmI (royal prosperity) appeared 
before him and he was roused from his sleep. She told him that 
she had come to advise him about the question of the appointment 
of his chief minister, over which he was troubling himself. She 
gave him a seal of gold and directed him to entrust Kaliditya 
with this seal and also with the general superintendence i aarvUdki- 
kdrasvdmin ) of his kingdom. She also told him that this Kaladitya 
was an attendant (gam) of Siva who went by the name of 
Kayastha. He was so named because he was in such close proxi- 
mity that he was considered to be in the body of the god. ( sa ch- 
a^tamurtera = hhaga vato jalamayi m martini — adhisthifasy == Usanna-sa’ 
Mcaratvena kaye sthitaivdt kayastha tit ). This attendant of Siva 
named Kayastha, under the orders of this god incarnated himself 
as Kaladitya, his brother, to protect his Raja-lalcsmt. This 
KSyastha-Kaladitya, the ornament of the Ksotriyas ( ksatriya- 
vibhumria) was then entrusted with the protection of the 
kingdom.^ 

Kaladitya’s descendants then multiplied and were divided into 
many branches. They spread themselves to metropolitan towns 
for the triumph of the Ksatriyas and as suppor'ers of the creeper 
of royal prosperity. They came to be known as Valabha 
Kayasthas as they hailed from Valabhl.* 

1 Pp. 11-12. 

* Pp. 4-7. 

3 Pp. 9-11, 

4 P. 11. 
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Soddhala's father died while he was a child. He was brought 
up by his maternal uncle Gahgadhara, who was a friend of Yogi- 
raja, the king of Lata. Soddhala himself was a class-mate of 
prince Siihharaja, son of king Klrtiraja, king of Lata. Their 
preceptor was one Candra. Klrtiraja was the father of king 
Vatsaraja who was the patron of Soddhala. Soddhala’s forefathers 
for generations held the post of Dhruva Prabhus ( dhruva- 
vrtleh prabhiih ) of the districts of Sikkaraharlya seventy-two, 
Vahirihara seven hundred, Annapalllya seven hundred and 
of other districts, of the Lata country.'* Dhruva denotes 
“ a fixed or permanent hereditary officer in charge of records 
and accounts of a village, the Talati and Kulkarni of 
modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhruvas was 
to see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal 
share. The name is still in vogue in Catch where the village 
accountants are called Dhru and Dhruva. Dhru is also a common 
surname among the Nagar Brahmanas and Modh and other 
Vanias in Cutch, Gujarat and KathiSvara.® 

Now, who could these Dharmapala and Siladitya be ? Both 
are historical names and there is no difficulty in identifying them. 
There are more than one Dharmapala, but this Dharmapala king 
of Uttarapatha, could be no other than the king of the same name 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. That Dharmapala was the emperor 
of the Uttarapatha finds support from his own charter i. e. the 
KhS-limpur copper-plate grant.' From lines 27 and 28 of this 
plate we find that many kings of the Jambu-dvipa (India) 
assembled at Pataliputra to do homage to him. These expressions 
are also found in the charters of his successors. 

Soddhala described Dharmap&la to be of the ‘ Mandhatr vaf'nsa. 
There has been much speculation about the caste of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal. But here is a positive and disinterested piece 
of evidence, which sets all doubts at rest. Besides, this evidence 
is contemporary, for in Soddhala's time, in the eleventh century, 

1 Pp. 151-2. 

2 Bom. Gazetr. Vol. I, Pt, I, pp. 81-82. 

3 Ep. Ind, Vol. IV, p. 243. 
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the Pala dynasty was still reigning. All other accounts except 
that of Haribhadra about the caste of the Palas are later than 
Soddhala^s. This is not all. The fact finds corroboration from the 
same Khalimpur charter. In verse 11 it has been described that 
Mahendra having suddenly found the advancing army of 
Mandhata in close quarters and being unable to form an opinion 
of their number, owing to the volume of dust raised by them, 
which whitened the ten quarters, became alarmed and dis- 
tracted. Mr. A. K. Maitra in the Gaudaiekhamala has right- 
ly held that here Mahendra refers to Indrayudha, king of 
Kanauj and has an allusion to his defeat at the hands 
of Dharmapala. He did not, however, explain why Dharma- 
pala’s army had been compared to the army of MSndh&ta. 
Mandhata is said to be a friend of Indrs, but no explanation has 
been given by anybody why he has been introduced in this verse 
as an adversary. There must be some justification for the poet 
for going against the mytholcgical tradition. The reason for 
this extraordinary action on the part of the poet, seems to us to be 
to indicate that Dharmapala was a descendant of Mandhata. 
This allusion to Mandhata was quite intelligible in Dharmapala’s 
time though it now requires elucidation. From this we are not, 
however, to conclude that the Palas were really the descendants 
of Mandhata. But this much we can say with certainty that 
they passed for as such, otherwise Soddhala, a poet of a distant 
province like Gujarat of the eleventh century, had no reason or 
interest to describe Dharmapala as of the Mandhatr^fhia, 

Now Siladitya mentioned by Soddhala can be no other than a 
Siladitya of the Valabhl dynasty, for his capital was at ValabhI. 
This Siladits a was a contemporary of Dharmapala, who flourished 
in the eighth century. Now of the seven Siladityas of the Valabhl 
dynasty, the last three reigned in the eighth century. Of these Sila- 
ditya VII might be the person who came into conflict with Dharma- 
pala. The ascertained dates of the last three Siladityas are Si- 
laditya V. - 722 A. D. ; Siladitya VI. - 760 A. D. and Siladitya VIL 
- 766 A T>} We have no information of Dharmapala*s having 
met with any reverse at the hands of any king of the Valabhl 


1 j^|>./iid.Vol.V,Pp. 69-70, 
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dynasty. But we have evidence to show from the Kh&limpur 
charter that he granted villages for the maintenance of the 
Br§.hnianaB of the Lata country. Besides from verse 5 of the 
Monghyr grant of his son Devapala,^ it appears that he ( Dharma- 
pala) carried his conquering expedition as far as Kedara-tirtha 
in the north, Qahga-sagara in the south and to Gokarna-tlrtha, 
probably in the west. There is a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
named Gokarna even now, resorted to by large number of 
pilgrims, in Kohkana in the Bombay Presidency. 

Soddhala calls himself a Kayastha and at the same time claims 
to be a Ksatriya. There can be no doubt as to his claim to the 
Ksatriyahood, as his book containing the assertion was read 
before two well-known Rajput princes, viz. the Calukya Vatsa- 
raja of Lata and the Silara Mummuniraja of Kohkana. If his 
mythical story of the origin of the word Kayastha and of 
the Kayastha caste, is given credence to, we should admit that 
the Kayastha caste originated in the eighth century with 
Kaladitya. And this Kaladitya was a scion of the Valabhl 
dynasty which was admittedly of the Ksatriya oa«te. But this is 
more than what we are prepared to believe. As far as we have 
been able to trace, the word Kayastha as the name of a post can 
be found in epigraphy in the fifth century, in the Damodarpur 
copper-plate grants.® It is distinctly stated in the Brahma- 
purana that Kayastha was an officer, as in ' Malta dutas-ca 
kayastha ye change karmakarinah ^ ( Chap. XLIV. V. 37 ), The 
word also occurs in Mrcchakaiikam^ Yajhavalkya-samhita, Visnu- 
saihhita &c., in the same sense. That in the Mrcchakatikam 
Kayastha Dhanadatta was a Brahmana is apparent from the 
following address of Carudatta to SresthI and Kayastha J— 

* Bhohf adhikftebhyah svasti ha^iho niyuktah, apt kuiala'hi bhavatHm ^ 

( Act IX ). 

Here by the word * niyuklah ^ ( appointed ) the SresthI and the 
Kayastha were meant. Now according to Manu, chap. II, verse 
127 * kuialaJh ^ ( happiness ) should be asked of Brahmanas only. 

1 Jnd. Ant. Vol. XXI. Pp. 254-257. 

? Vol. XV, P.130, 
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It may be argued, how can a Sresthl ( merchant ) be a Brahmana t 
There appears to be no bar. Carudatta, although a Br5bmana» 
was a Sarthavaha ( merchant ) for three generations and lived in 
Brest hhcaf vara. 

The earliest mention of Kayastha as a caste-name that we 
have hitherto been able to find, is in the Sanjan copper-plate 
grant of the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I. dated 871 A. D,"* 
It was written by Dharniadhikarapa-scnabhogika Gunadhavala 
of the Valabha-Kayastha-vamsa, i. e. the very Kayastha family 
to which our poet belonged. It does not appear from the state- 
ment of Soddhala that there were any other sections of Kayasthas 
than hifl own in existence in his time in his part of the country. 
But the distinctive adjective Valabha, signifying the locality of 
its origin, clearly shows that there were Kayasthas other than 
the Valabha, even in the ninth century. Although the word 
Kflyastha originally meant the name of a post, people following 
the occupation for generations came to be know^n as a distinct 
caste. This will be clear, if we look to the caste-names of India, 
which are mostly occupational names. It is not unliicely that 
Kayastha as a caste commenced formation from the 8th 
century. It is difficult to say when the mythical stories about 
the origin of the different sections of the Kayasthas came into 
existence. The story of the origin of the Vaiabha-Kayafthas is 
not of later date than the eleventh century. The Citragupta* 
origin of the Kayasthas is, perhaps, still later. The earliest men- 
tion of Citragupta as one of the ten names of Yama is found in 
the Baudhayana Dharraa-sutra. He has not become a writer of 
Yama even then. The earliest epigraphic mention of Citragupta 
having any connection with the Kayasthas is found in a charter 
of Govindacandradeva of Kanauj, dated 1115 A. This plate was 
written by a Vastavya-Kayastha Thakkura named Jalhana, who 
has been described as ‘ Karardk^odgatovidyams^ Cttragupt-opamo 
gufjtath ’ i. e. born of a Karanika family, resembling Citragupta in 
qualities ( as a writer I This was only a prelude. From this 
resemblance in occupation, the idea of descent from him was 

1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII, Pp 235ff. 

I Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, Pp. 152n ^ 153. 
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conceived. Poet Srlharsa of Nai^dhiya-cariia was a contempo^ 
rary of king Jayaoandra, grandson of king Govindacandradeva, 
king of Kanauj, mentioned above. He described Citragupta as 
‘ Kayastha * and makes him present at the Svayathvara-sabhd of 
DamayantI, along with Agni, Indra, Yama &c. Jayacandra 
flourished towards the latter part of the 12th century. It may, 
therefore, be surmised that the legend of the Citragupta descent 
of some sections of the Kayasthas dates from the 12tli century. 
It is very curious that although there are ample references to 
Kayasthas in epigraphy, there is no mention of their Citragupta- 
descent, not even in their own family prasastis. 

We have seen that the Valabha Kayasthas are mentioned in 
epigraphy and in Sanskrit literature, but they are not heard of 
now-a-days. Where are they gone V Are they all extinct? It is 
hard to believe that such an influential section of the Kayasthas 
died out altogether. Let us see if any clue can be found of their 
present whereabouts. There is a sect of Brahmanas called Balam 
Brahmanas, who resided in Vala or ValabhI. They were the 
family priests of the Kayasthas residing there. These Brahmanas 
quarrelled with the Kayasthas, their Yajaraanas and left the 
place for Dhundhuka.’ Now this sect name of the Brahmanas 
no doubt, was derived from Vala or Vala-grama. We may, 
therefore, expect that the Kayasthas of Vala came similarly to be 
called Balam. In fact we find mention of a Valamya Kayastha 
donor in a pillar inscription of Bhinmal, dated 1206 A. D.* We 
have seen that the forefathers of Soddhala held for generations 
the post of Lknan-Prabhu { dhruva-vrtleh prabhuh ). We have 
already shown that the Dhruvas were village accountants 
and their posts were hereditary. The Dhruva-Prabhus were 
district accountants, having under them village accountants. 
By holding the post for generations, they perhaps came to be 
known as Dhruva-Prabhus, AVe End in the Bhinmal inscriptions 
that in some cases the writers of them were Dhruvas, which is 
the legitimate duty of the Kayasthas. So these Dhruvas were 
most probably of the Kfiyastha caste. There is a section of 

1 Bom, Oazetr, Kathiawar Population, p. 673. 

» Bom, Gaseir. Vol I, Ft. I. p. 474, 
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writers in the Bombay Presidency, who are called Dhruva* 
Prabhus. They say that they are descended from Dhruva, the 
son of king Uttfinap&da. We believe they are the Vslabba 
Knyasthas, and have completely forgotten their old tradition. 
As they are called Dhruva-Prabhu, they are connecting them- 
selves with Dhruva, the epic hero. 

These Dhruva-Prabhus claim to be of the same stock as tlie 
Pattana-Prabhus, another writer caste of the Bombay Presidency. 
This is admitted by the Pattana-Prabhus also. Their epithet of 
Pattana is derived from their residence in Pattana or Pstan. 
They are also called Patare or Patharlya. In the Sahyadri-khar^a 
of the Skanda-Purdna their descent has been traced from a king 
named Asvapati of the solar race of Ksatriyas. Under a curse 
from Bhrgu Bsi his descendants have been degraded from the 
kingly office to that of a writer. ( Ch. 27 and 28 ). Details of 
these Prabhus will be found in the Born. Gazfr. Vol. XVIII, Pt. I, 
pp. 185-255. 

A stone inscription of the time of king Hammir of Rantham- 
bhar, ( 1288 A. D. ), found in the Eotah State in Rajputana, con- 
tains an eulogistic description of the minister of Fammira. The 
family belonged to the Katariya Kayastha vaihSa, who went there 
from Mathurapura. This KatAriya, apparently, is a scriptic 
mistake for Patharlya. We have not heard of any section of 
Eayasthas going by the name of Eafariya. 

Svami VidyAnanda in hie Compreheneive Hialory of the 
Kdyaethaa has identified the Valabha Eayasthas with the Valmika 
EAyastbas, but he has not given hie reasons for thinking so. The 
VAlmlka Eayasthas trace their descent from Citragupta, whereas 
the Valabha Eayasthas, we have seen, are descended from EalA- 
ditya. Besides it is doubtful whether Valmika can be derived 
from Valabha. Not only this, he has in his concluding sentence 
asserted that ‘ the kings of VAlabhi were Eayasthas of a Sree 
Citragupta descent’ Because a scion of the family and his des- 
cendants by pursuing the EAyastha profession became EAyastbas, 
therefore, the whole dynasty was EAyastha. A fine argument 
indeed I 
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Pandit Gangasamkara Panooll, a Nagar BrShniana, on the 
other hand thinks that the Valabhi kings were Sipain Nagai^s^, 
. e. the Nagar Brahmanas, who took to fighting to defend their 
country.^ He also says that a section of the Nagar Brahmanas 
was called Citragupta. Another section again was called Bhaita,’^ 
It is very strange that BhaUa Nagar is a well-known division of 
the Kayasthas. 


1 NiKjarotpatd, p. 62n. 

2 Ibid, pp. 61-62. 

3 Ibid. p. 59. 


2 [ Annals, B. O* H* 1 J. 



KULARNAVA TANTRA - ITS EXTENT AND CONTENTS 


BY 

Chintaharan Chakravarti, m. a. 

According to the oolophoDB of the published editions of the 
Kidarriava Tanira the entire work oonsists of 125000 yerses and 
the published portion ( which covers only about 2000 verses ) is 
stated to_form only the fifth part of the whole thing. This is 
styled Urddhvamnaya Tantra. The entire work of which the 
extent is referred to here is not known to have been found any- 
where. Some manuscripts containing only a number of verses 
more than the published 2000 are however sometimes reported 
to exist. But we know of verses and topics stated to have 
been taken from the Eul&rnava which are not met with here. 
It is necessary, therefore, to take stock of all materials attri- 
buted to the Eul&rnava though some of the attributions may 
evidently be later and open to doubt 

The Eul&rnava, as it has been published by Arthur Avalon 
and others, consists of seventeen chapters or uUaeas. The Bahglya 
S&hitya Farisat of Calcutta, however, has two manuscripts 
which contain an eighteenth chapter as well.' 

Topics not included in the published version of the Eul&rnava 
are found in several manuscripts* to have been ascribed to it 
Of these mention may be made of Kalikatahatranatnan ( one 
thousand names of the Goddess E&ll ), GavopalipaficMga ( five 
essentials of the worship of Gape^a ), Lurod-dakdrddi-sahatra- 
mmastcira ( one thousand names of Durg& the initial letter of 
each of which is d ), Devi-tvarupaaiuH (the hymn of the exact 
nature of the Goddess ), 6aktakrama ( the order of worship of tbs 
l^ktas ), ^ySrmhavaca ( the talisman of SyimS or E&ll ) etc. etc. 

Some of the verses attributed to the Eulirnava in works like 
the Kanldvdll of JfiinSnanda Faramabariisa and TantrasSra of 


1. 0. Chakravarti— 'RafuArit Uanuecriptt intkt Banfiya Bihitya Pariyat 
( Bihitya Pariyat Patriki — Vol. 2UCZV1II, p. S48 ). 

2, Ct CataloguB Catalogorum of Aofreoht under Kulir^ava Tantra. 
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Ersp&nanda Agsmav&gl^a could not be traced either in the pub- 
lished editions of the work or in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat 
Manuscript of it, which we are going to describe below. Of these 
verses reference may be made to the long extract in the Kaulavali 
( IX. 31flf ) which appears to have been ascribed to the KulErnava 
as also the verses in the Tantrasara pertaining to the determina- 
tion of the Paksa for initiation and the denunciation of the un- 
initiated. 

A purely Vaisnava work — the IsSnatamhita' dealing with 
the greatness of the well-known Vaisnava reformer Caitanya — 
is also represented as forming part of the Eul&rnava. 

It cannot be stated if all these detached materials formed part 
of the Xul&rnava Tantra, for such attributions are not infrequent- 
ly imaginary and unreliable and they are occasionally different 
in different manuscripts.’ But the fact that the Kularnava con- 
sisted of more materials than what are found in the published 
version may be correct in view of the definite statement that it 
is only the fifth part of the whole work. Thus these detached 
materials — • or at least some of them — might not unlikely have 
formed part of the big work or belonged to different versions 
of the work if not to entirely separate works bearing same or 
similar names. That the existence of more than one version of 
the work or the denomination of different works by its name, was 
recognised seems to be evident from the introductory portion of 
the Kaulavali. This refers to the Kularnava twice ( not unlikely 
on account of the existence of two different versions* of the work ) 
in the course of enumerating the works on which it is bassd. 

1. A manuscript of this work is in the collection of the Vahglya Sahitya 
Parisat. One manuscript of the work has been described by Rajendra- 
lala Mitra in bis Notices af Sanskrit Manuscripts I. 824. 

2. 0. Chakravarti — op. cit, — p. 246f, 

8. Similar is the case not only with several other Tantra works but also 
with more than one Smpti and PurSpa works cs well. Sometimes the 
same name is found to have been used in connection with similar or 
different works with qualifications like laghu ( small ) and hrhat 
( big ), Thus to mention only a few, we have Hd^rltasmrti and Laghu^ 
H^rUasmrti^ Manu and Brhan-Manu^ M^rkandeya Purana and Brhan* 
Mnrkaiideya Purnna, Nllatantra and Brhan-nll at antra. Nirvana, 
Brhan nirvl3in,a and MahUnirvUna Tantra, In this connection see^ 
Schrader Pctflcarntra and Ahirhudhnya SaMitU — p. 13, 
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Besides there are several manuscripts of a work called gaiUia- 
kularnava in the Madras Oriental Library. The name of the book 
as given in the Dt^ficriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit M inuscripts in tie 
Oriental Library^ Madras^ is garbha-kularnava ; but a colophon of the 
twenty-fourth Patala ( as quoted in the catalogue ) gives the name 
as garhha-kaulagama. 

Several manuscripts of an entirely different work bearing the 
same name, garhha-kaulagama, are also in the said Library. Two 
works of the name of Kalukuldrnava and Laksmi-kularnava have 
been referred to by Raghunitha in the bibliographical list given 
by him in the beginning of his extensive compilation — Agama- 
lalitavUUm} 

We h^ive actually a complete work which styles itself as the 
Kularnava but has very little agreement with the published edi- 
tions of the work. It is a unique thing in respect of contents which 
agree more with those of the Kwi laiUra than with what we have 
in the published Kularnava. A manuscript of the work is in the 
Library of the Sanskrit Tahitya Parisat of Calcutta.^ The work in 
the manuscript is complete in twelve chapters, w^hile the published 
0 Htions have, as has already been pointed out, seventeen chapters. 
But owing to its smaller extent it cannot be stated to have 
preserved a shorter version, as there exists marked difference 
between it and the published text The latter work calls itself 
M:iha aliauja ( the great secret ) and ^'arvagamottamottawa ( the 
h^stof the best of agamas ) while the work in manuscript styles 
It.^elf Kuiricara-rahasya ( secret of kula rites ). 

The subjects treated of in the work are as follows • — 

Chapter I — The excellence of Kula practices. 

C! apter II — The utility of the five objects of worship — e. g. 

wine, meat, fish, meal ( mudra ) and sexual union. 


1. Vo]. XII, Nos. 5599—3605. 

2. L. Mitra — Notices of Sanskrit Manuscriptn — Vol IX. 

8. A short description of the Ms by ths present writer has appeared in 
the Sanskrit organ of the Parisat — Sanskrit Stihitya Parisat ( Vol, 
XIV, p.269ff). 
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Chapter III — The details of the Kula form of worship and the 
sanctification of the materials for the worship. 
For further details of the subject reference has 
been made to the Anandapatala ( fol. 15b ). 

Chapter IV — Worship of cakra or mystic circle. 

Chapter V — Description of different cakras which are enume- 
rated to be five in number e. g., Rajacakra, Deva- 
oakra, Kulacakra, Rasacakra and Sricakra. 

Chapter VI — Importance of the worship of the female organ of 
generation which is stated to be the abode of 
various deities. It is definitely asserted that the 
male organ is the symbol of the Supreme God — 
Siva — and the female organ that of Mah am ay a — 
the Supreme GoddessJ 

Chapter VII — Statement of the mantra for the worship ( man- 

’ iroddhara ), 

Chapter VIII - Worship of Yonipltha. 

Chapter IX — Secret worship. Every act in sexual enjoyment 
is here conceived of as a material for worship. 
Kissing is the sandal-paste, beating the breast 
the flower and so on.® 

Chapter X — Utility of worship on particular days. The 
tenth chapter of the published KulSrnava is also 
devoted to the same topic. But except for a few 
preliminary verses there is scarcely any agree- 
ment between the tenth chapters of the two works. 
The tenth chapter in our manuscript after re- 

i 

^ n ( f^i. 26b ) 

'gyfivl rTTJff^ It 

^ U ( fob 86b) 
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ferring to the imporianoe of worship on parti* 
cularly auspioious days goes on to describe the 
origin of wine. It is stated that the goddess 
Sura ( wine ) appeared at the time of the churning 
of the ocean in the guise of a beautiful maiden. 
When she was eagerly sought after by gods like 
Yisnu she assumed a liquid form, portions of 
which were taken by the gods each of whom was 
thus satisfied. 

Chapter XI Preparation of wine and description of the five 
objects of worship ( wine etc, ). 

Chapter XII — Hymn and talisman of the female organ of 
generation ( and ). 

Some verses especially dealing with kula rites are found to 
be common to more than one Tantra Some of the verses of the 
Farisat Manuscript under description also belong to this class* 
Of these : — 

sre% eerf fiNmu: i 

fit eeft: ( fol. 16a ) 

is a well known couplet. 

sfirt fftnrt <nwqr5it msw; 

tRita^fr *i%6[fitl eipn: h ( fol. 39a ) 

iTfinf^ <e«5T t ^nir; ii 

Sisi^S Tfi il<i»<K4 ga i tiu k f i im II ( fol. 40a ) 

These two extracts are also found in Kalh-Tantra' as lY. 5-6 
and lY. 18-19. 

Now a word about the position to be assigned to the work in 
the domain of Xaula literature. Among the followers of the Xnla 
form of worship two graduated types are recognised — e. g. the 
Pfirvakaulas and the Uttarakaulas. According to LsAfmIdhara, 
who commented on the Saundaryalahari of l§amksrfioftrya, the 
P&rvakanlas took recourse to a symbolical form of worship 


Ssnskiit SIhitya Parifst edUloOt 


kuUlr^va tanira— tta ksttnt emd 0(mt$nU til 

whereas the Uttarakaulss offered their worship to the actual 
organ of a maiden.' 

From a comparison of the nature of contents of the published 
edition and the Sanskrit Sfthitya Pari^t copy of the work it 
would appear that the published edition belongs to the Furva- 
kaulas. Like the followers of the Purvakaula system it gives 
a symbolic interpretation* of the five tattvaa or objects of worship 
so essential to the Kaulas. 

The Sanskrit S&hitya Parisat copy of the work, however, 
seems to be a work belonging to the Uttarakaulas who are re- 
presented as being engaged in the crudest form of Sex-worship. 


t 

Lskimidhsra'a Commentary on Saun~ 
daryalaharl { Mysore Government Oriental Library Series ) — p. 180, 
under verse 41. 

t, V. W-11*. 



SOME NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGY OE THE 
SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 

BY 

Charu Chandra Dasa Gupta, m. a. 

A storm of debate and discussion has centred ^ round the 
problem of the chronology of the Sena kings of Eenf^al since the 
beginning of the early part of the nineteenth centv iry. Writing 
about the date of Laksmanasena’s accession, S'lnith observes, 
Ballal Sena was succeeded in A. D. 1119 by his son Laksmana- 
sena.” ( EHI. P. 419 ). He based his observatic m on the assump- 
tion that the first year of the Laksmana-samva' fc or La-Sam was 
the first year oflLaksmapasena’s reign, and ividiich Dr. Kielhorn 
calculated- to be October 7, A. D. 1119. ( lAt. Vol. XIX, p. 1 ff ). 
The late Dr. Kielhorn based his argumentst on a statement in 
Abul Fazl’s Akbarnama which runs thus = — " In tht country of 
Banga ( Bengal ) dates are calculated from the beginning of the 
reign of Lakpiana Sena, and that from that period till now there 
have been 465 years. ” It is further stated t herein that at the 
time to which the writer refers, there had elai peed 1506 years of 
the Salibahana or Saka era and 1641 years of tht " yrkraroa- 
ditya. ( Ibid ). A calculation of this date enabled Dr. Kielhorn 
to ascertain a date which he took at 1119 A. D. ( Ibid ). But there 
are difficulties in the ascertainment of the Laktmana Semvat. 
The copper-plate grant of Siva Singha which bears the date 
‘La-Sam 298 Sravana vadi 7 Gurau, Saka lb21, Fbmvatl455’ 
leads US to conclude that the Laksmana-samvat began in A. U 
1107, and not in 1119 A. D. as Dr. Kielhorn seems to have esta- 
blished. The question is thus not yet settled and the validity of 
Kielhorn’s conclusion has also been questioned on astronomical 
grounds ( JASB. 1926, p. 365-89 ). Moreover, it is very striking 
that the Sena kings of Bengal never use the era which they are 
said to have established. The Barrackpur copper-plate of Vijaya- 
sena is dated in 62nd regnal year, the Naih&ti copper-plate of 
Vallslasena in 11th regnal year, the Anulia, the Govindapur, the 
Tarpanadighi copper plates and the Dacca Image inscription of 
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Laksmanasena are dated in Srd, 2nd, 2nd and 3rd regnal years 
respectively, the Edilpur copper-plate of Eesavasena in 3rd regnal 
year, the Madanpada and the Calcutta Sahitya Parisat copper- 
plates of ViSvarupasena in 14th regnal year. ( Inscriptions of 
Bengal, By N* G. Mujumdar, Vol. Ill, pp. 57~149 ). This is a 
very remarkable fact which conclusively proves that the Senas 
never used the Laksmana samvat. Even the records of Kesava- 
sena and Visvarupasena, the two sons of Laksmanasena, form no 
exception to this rule. But it is all the more strange to see that 
the era was used in Behar and there eame to be associated with 
a line of Sena kings who are described as lords of Pithi. The 
Janibigha Inscription of king Jayasena of Pithi is dated in the 
year 83 of the Laksmana Era and the two Bodh Gaya epigraphs 
of Buddhasena, the father of Jayasena bears the dates 51 and 
74 of the Laksamanasena Era. Thus the Laksmanasena Era 
which was never used by the Sena kings of Bengal was frequent- 
ly used by the lords of Pithi. It is therefore natural to conclude 
that the Senas of Bengal had scarcely to do anything with the 
Laksmana sarhvat. ( Sir Aeutosh Silver Jubilee Volume, Orienta- 
lia, pt. 2, p. 5 ). 


The problem, therefore, stands where it had originally been. 
Let us therefore try to see if anything can be made out from a 
study of the inscriptions, the Danasagaraand the Adbhutasagara. 
Writing in JRAS, January 1930, Mr. P. C. Barat, B. A. has re- 
adjusted the chronology of the following Sena rulers basing his 
arguments mainly on the evidence furnished by the Danasagara 
and the Adbhulasftgara •* — 


Name Late of birth 


Vi jayasena A. D, 1069 
Ballalasena A. D. 1094 
Laksmanasena A. D. 1119 


Date of accession 

A. D. 1095 
A. D. 1158 
A. D. 1168 


Date of rBtirement 
or death 

A. D. 1158 
A. D. 1168 
A. D. 1182 


( JRAS. January 1930 ) 


The DSLnasagara and the Adbhutasagara are two Sanskrit 
works attributed to Ballalasena. We know of 4 mss. of the 
Danasfigara viz, those belonging to the India Office Library, the 
3 [ Annals, B. 0. B* I. [ 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, Raj§. Vinaya Krsna Deb Bahadur and 
PrScya-vidyamaharnava Nagendra Nath Vasu. In the mss. in 
possession of the India Office Library and Mr. Nagendra Nath 
Vasu we have the following verse • — 

‘ Nikhila-bhupa-cakra-tilaka-Srlmad-Ballalasena-devena \ 

Purne Sasi-nava-dasamita-sakavarse DSnasagaro racitah n * 

The former ms. gives the date in the numerical figures also 
and the latter contains two more verses by way of elucidating 
the date. The passage may lead us to assume that Ballalasena 
was alive in S. 1091 = 1169 A. D. This assumption is confirmed 
by certain passages of the AdbhutasSgara which contain dates to 
show that he was alive in S. 1090 = 1168 A. D. This book was 
examined by many scholars including the late Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar and the late Mm. H. P. Sastri. In 1905 Mm. Muralidhar Jha 
collected 7 mss. from different places and edited the book. The book 
contains * Atha Mithila -mahl-mahendra-nihsapkafa-sankara 
Srlmad Vallalasenadeva-sampadito’yam Adbhutasagarah i ^ at the 
beginning and ‘ iti Sri Maharajadhiraja-nihsankara-sankara- 
Srlmad Vallalasenadeva-viracito’dbhutasagare ’ at the end of 
every chapter. In the extracts of Sir R. G Bhandarkar there is 
the following verse • — 

‘ Sake kha-nava-khendva = bde arebhe = dbhutasagarah i 
Gaudendra-kufijavalanstarh bhavahiir=niahlpatih ii ^ 

( Collected Works II. 346 ) 

This passage is found in all the mss. of the AdbhutasSgara. 
This fact most probably shows that this work is genuine. Now 
we have more passages in this work which shows that S. 1090 is 
the date when the AdbhutasSgara was begun. They are ^ — 

1. In the chapter on Rahor=adbhutavartah, 

‘ Kha--nava-daso-1090-na sakSbdfi dvigunali karya=rava- 
rudggole ’ 

2. In the chapter on VrhaBpatya=dbhutavartah, 

* Atha = dbhutasagara=rambha-sakabdat 8astya=bda-yuga- 
gananaxh,’ 

* Kba-iiaTa-daAo-109(Kna tokfibdftt ’ 
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3. In the chapter on Eavya=di-varsa=dbhutavartah, 

‘ Atas = tan = matenaikad-granths = rambha-^akahda-varsa 
=dhipa-gananam ’ 

‘ Kha-nava-dasa-1090-^«8a-sake ’ . . . 

4. In the chapter on Sam vatsara = dbhuta vartah 

‘ Kha-nava-viya = dindu-1090-hina \ . 

All these passages go to show that Ballalasena was most pro- 
bably alive in S. 1090= 11G8 A. D. 

But when did Ballalasena die ? The AdbhutasSgara helps us 
little to ascertain this point *, but there is the passage : — 

“ Granthe’sminnasamapta eva tanaye sainrajya-laksmlm mu da 
Dlksaparvani daksine nijakrter = nispattima = sthapayat I 
Nana-dana-tilam = vusamvalanabharh sury atmajaBarhgamam 
Gangayam viracayya nirjarapuraih bharyanuyato gatah it 
Srimad Laksmanasena-bhupatih ratistaghyo yadudyo gato I 
Nispanno’dbhutasagarah krtirasau ValJalabhumibhujah II ** 

We may on the strength of this passage accept the year S. 1090 
as the date of his abdication. The Naihati copper-plate grant ^oF 
Vallalasena which is the only record uptill now found is dated in 
bhe 11th regnal year in the 16th day of Vaisakha. Mr. Barat 
writes down “ Only one copper-plate grant of Ball&lasena Deva 
has been known till now, and it is dated in the eleventh year of 
his reign. Taking 1090 as the date when Ballalasena handed 
over the reins of kingship to his son, his accession to the throne 
falls in S. 1080 = A. D. 1158. ( JRAS. Jan. 1930 ). But there is 

one internal evidence in the Naihati copper-plate of Ballalasena 
which has not been noticed by Barat or any other scholar but 
which makes our position regarding the date of Ballalasena more 
certain than ever. It is well-known that this grant was made by 
Ballalasena on behalf of his mother Vilasadevi on the occasion of 
a solar eclipse. The passage in question, runs thus •* — 

“ Sri Vardham5na-bhuktya=ntahpatInyuttaro=Radha- 
mandale Svalpa-daksina-vlthyam ... Vallahittba-gramo ... 
Scarya-srluvasu-devasarmmane ’asmanmatri Sri Vilasadevi- 
bhih sura’-sariti 8uryo=parage datta-henia=6va-mahadaua- 
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sya daksinatveno=tBrstah ... tSmra-sasanlkrtya pradatto'as 

mabhih Sam 11 Vaisakha-dine 16 Sri ni mahasam 

karana ni — ( Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 74 ). 

i. e. The village of Vsllahittha ... situated within the Svalpa- 
Daksina-vlthi belonging to the Uttara-Radha-mandala of the 
noted Vardhamana-bhukti ••• is given by me, by a copper-plate, .*• 
as a fee to the preceptor, the illustrious Ovasudevasarmman... for 
the performance of the Great-Gift in which a golden horse is 
given away, by our mother the illustrious Vilasadevl on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse. ... The year 11, the 16th day of 
Vaisakha. Endorsed by the illustrious { king ). Endorsed by 
the Mahasan( dhi-vigrahika ), the Karana. 

Thus it is quite clear that a grant was made by Vallalasena 
in the year Hi. e., 11th regnal year and 16th day of Vaisakha on 
account of a solar eclipse. The Adbhutasfigara has given S. 1091 
= 1169 A. D. as the date of Laksmanasena's accession. Now 
when did the solar eclipse take place in the month of Vaisakha 
immediately before 1169 A. D. ? According to Dewan Bahadur 
1j, D. Swamikannu Pillai one solar eclipse took place in 1167 A.D. 
( S. 1089 ) on Saturday 21st April, obviously referring to the 
month of Vaisakha. ( Indian Chronology, p. 88 ). There was no 
solar eclipse in the month of Vaisakha for 19 years before that 
date. ( Ibid,p. 86 ). Thus 1167 A. D. or S. 1089 must be the 11th 
regnal year of Ballalasena. Thus the date of his accession must 
be referred to 1157 A. D. or S. 1079, a date which has a remarkable 
support in the passage of the Adbhutasagara quoted above, viz., 
‘ Bhuja-vasu-dasa-mite Sake Ballalasena-rajyadau ’ i. e., ‘ in 1082 
S. ( 1160 A. D. ) at the beginning of Ballalasena s reign \ Ballala- 
sena's reign may, therefore, be said to extend from S. 1079 = 1157 
A. D. - S. 1091 = 1169 A. D. 

Vallalasena’s date being fixed, it is easy to find out the date of 
his father Vijayasena. We know as yet two inscriptions of 
Vijayasena viz., the DeopSra Inscription and the Barrackpur 
copper-plate dated in 62nd regnal year 7th Vaisakha. There is an 
important passage in the latter inscription that throws a great 
deal of light on the point. The passage, in question, runs thus 
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“ Sri Paundravardhana-bhuktya=ntahpatI-KhadI-visaye 

Gbasasambhoga bhattabada-grame Samatatlya-nalena 

pStaka-catustaya Srl-Udayakaradevasarmmare 

Bsomagrahe asman- maha- mahadevi- Srlmad- Vilasa- de- 
vya datta-kanaka-tula-purusa-mahadane homa-karinma- 

daksina tamrasasanlkrtya pradatta'smabhib Sam 

6*3 Vaisakha-dina 7 Sri ni ( ma )ha ni." 

( Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp, 63-64). 

i. e., 4 patakas of land by the Nala of Samatata in the village of 
Ghasasambhogabhattabada belonging to the Khadi-visaya of the 
noted Paundravarddhana-bhukti is given by me, by means of a 
copper-plate, to the illustrious Udayakaradevasarmman as fee for 
conducting Homa in the Great Gift of my Great Great Queen, the 
illustrious VilasadevI, in which the Golden Tulapurusa was 
given away on the occasion of Lunar Eclipse. The year 62, the 
7th day of Vaisakha. (Endorsed by) the illustrious (king). 
( Endorsed by ) the ( Mahasaihdhivigrahika or Mahamatra )• 

Thus it is deducible from the passage quoted above that a 
grant was made by Vijayasena on behalf of his chief queen 
VilasadevI on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. In 1157 A, D. 
itself there was a lunar eclipse in the month of Vaisakha i. e., 
on Thursday 11th April ( Indian Chronology, p. 88 ). If 1157 A. D. 
is accepted as the date of Vallalasena's accession, then Vijayasena 
must have vacated the throne by that date. Taking the 62nd 
regnal year as the last year of Vijayasena^s reign, we can easily 
have 1095 A. D. as the first year of his reign. He, therefore, may 
be said to have ruled from c. 1095 A. D. to 1157 A. D. 

In conclusion I desire to thank Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar for 
suggesting this problem to me and taking a great deal of interest 
in preparation of this note. 



THE MALAVAS 


BY 

Adrish Chandra Banerji, m. a. 

The earliest mention of the MSlavas whose history it is our 
intention to discuss here is in the writings of Alexander’s histo- 
rians where they are mentioned as the Mallois. In the first 
stage of Indological research scholars had failed to identify 
them with any Indian tribe. It was in 1872 that the late Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar was able to identify the two tribes Malloi and 
Oxydrakoi with the Malavas and Ksudrakas of Sanskrit litera- 
ture.’ 

Neither the MMavas nor the Ksudrakas have been mentioned 
by Panini. Nevertheless, there is a t^utra in Panini ( V. 3. 114 ) 
which speaks of certain tribes living by the profession of arms 
( ayudhajlvl samgha ) and included among the Vahikas. The 
Kasika says that' amongst these Sarhghas were the Malavas and 
Ksudrakas. According to Sylvain Levi the Vahikas were in the 
Punjab,* for which he relies on the Mahabhuraia. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, on the other hand, is inclined to extend the boundaries 
of the Vahika country, and would make it co-eitensive with the 
modern Punjab and Sindh minus the hill districts.^ Though the 
Malavas are tacitly understood in Panini’s AstUdhyayi, there 
can be no doubt that they are actually mentioned as such by 
Patanjali ( IV. 1. 68 ). 

It was first pointed out, in my opinion, by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar that there are three stages in their history. The first 
was in the Punjab, the second was in the Nagar-chal area of the 
Jaipur State, and finally in the north-west part of Central India.* 
Let us now take the first stage of their history. In the time lof 
Alexander they were settled in the Punjab. The Sanskrit name 
Ksudraka-MAlava has been transliterated in Greek in various 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 23, 

2 Ibid, 1906,: P, 18. 

3 Jayaswal — Hindu Polity, Pt. I, p. 88. 

4 phandarkar ■— Carmichael Lectures J9SI, pp. 12-13. 
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ways. Thus Arrian calls them Mallai and Oxydrakai ; Curtins, 
Sudracae and Mall ai ; Diodorus, Syrakusoi and Malli ; Strabo, 
Hydrakai and Malli ; and the Roman writer Pliny, Sydracae and 
Malli. As to the exact tribal territory opinion differs. The late 
V. A. Smith was of opinion that the Malloi occupied the country 
below the confluence of the Hydaspes ( Jhelum ) and Akesines 
( Chenab ), that is, the country comprising the Jhang district and 
the whole or greater portion of modern Montogomery district.' 
But McCrindle thinks that the territory of the Malavas was of 
great exten,t comprehending a part of the modern doab formed by 
the Akesines and the Hydraotes and extending according to 
Arrian to the confluence of the Akesines and the Indus. That is 
the modern Multan district with portions of Montogomery dis- 
trict.^ It was during his retreat from the banks of the Hyphasis 
( Ravi ) that Alexander came into conflict with the Mallois. They 
were on the Hydaspes ( Jhelum after its unity with Chenab ). 
The scattered passages in the Greek works are our only source of 
information regarding the life, political and social, of these tribes 
at this time. The two tribes Malavas and Ksudrakas of Sanskrit 
literature, and Malloi and Oxydrakoi of Greek writers seem to 
have formed a league at this time. But whether they were able 
to oppose Alexander unitedly, it is very difficult to determine. 
Curtius informs us that their combined army was led by a brave 
Ksudraka warrior. But Diodorus informs us that the byrakusoi 
and Malloi could not agree as to the choice of the leader and 
ceased in consequence to keep the field together.'^ Arrian, too, 
definitely tells us that Malloi had certainly agreed to combine 
with the Oxydrakoi and give battle to the common enemy, but 
Alexander had thwarted this design by his sudden and rapid 
march whereby these tribes were prevented from giving each 
other mutual help.* We are further told that most of their cities 
were on the Chenab but their capital which was the last to be 
captured by Alexander wns on the Ravi. Diodorus and Curtius 


1 J. R. A. fif. 1903, p. 631. 

2 McCrindle — Invasion of Indian App. Note, PP. 351. 

3 Ibid, p. 236, fn. 1. 

4 Ibid, p. 150. 
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wrongly assign this city to Oxydrakoi, but Arrian makes it quite 
clear that the city belonged to the Malloi. General Cunningham 
identifies the city with Multan, but St. Martin takes Harappa to 
be the * Mallian capital 

While sailing along the Hydaspes Alexander received the 
news that the Mallois and Oxydrokois “ had conveyed their 
children and wives for safety into their strongest cities, and they 
meant to give him hostile reception." He, therefore, accelerated 
his voyage and reached the confluence of Akesines and Hydaspes, 
and then by forced marches through waterless tract brought his 
troops to the territory of the Mallois. As the Mallois never 
imagined that Alexander would attack them so soon by crossing 
so difficult a tract of country, they were taken by surprise being 
engaged in their fields. In a skirmish some were killed and the 
rest took shelter in a nearby stronghold. But the defeat .suffered 
bjtthe tribe was neither final nor decisive. The surprised tribe in 
sullen anger took shelter in fortified cities determined to resist 
till the end. As he had no infantry with him, Alexander besieged 
the city with the help of the Cavalry. This city has been identi- 
fied with the ruins of Kot-Kamalia, a small but ancient town on 
a mound on the northern bank of the RaviJ When the infantry 
arrived, Alexander sent Predikkas to attack another Malloi city, 
while he himself led assault on the besieged city. The place was 
soon captured, the majority of the defenders being put to the 
sword. In the meantime, Predikkas, who was sent to attack 
another city, found it deserted and easily captured it. The 
Malavas had decided to oppose the Greeks at a more strongly 
fortified place, identified by Cunningham with Tulumba, but that 
city was also easily captured by a detachment under Prpdikkas.® 
Alexander then attacked a city of a tribe called tHr^^.'achraans, 
and then giving one day s rest to his worn out troops renewed his 
attack on the Mslavas. But this time he found most of their 
cities deserted, the men having preferred to make the desert and 
the jungle as their home, but not to submit to an alien yoke. 

1 Cunningham — Ancient Geography of India, Ed. by 8, N. Mazumdar 
Sastri, Pp. 23S-$41. 
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Alexandar then sent Peithon and Demetrius against the largest 
city of the Mallois ; to which, he wss inlomied, many men from 
other cities had fled for safety. For reasons unknown to us this 
city too was abandoned and the Mallois are said to have crossed 
the Ravi and arrayed themselves against the Greeks on its other 
bank. Alexander decided to reach the place with cavalry by 
forced marches, asking the infantry to follow. On seeing him 
crossing the river, the Mallois, at first attempted to retreat in 
good order but on noticing the small number of enemy, wheeled 
round to give battle. After some time perceiving that their heavy 
armed troops were in danger of being surrounded by the mobile 
Greek cavalry, they retired to a nearby city which was their 
capital where they made a last desperate effort to resist the 
foreign invader. On being forced off the city walls they took 
shelter in the citadel, but they could not hold it long, the bravery 
and leadership of Alexander overawed their every effort, and the 
citadel was captured, though he ( Alexander ) was seriously 
wounded in leading the attack. All the inhabitants including 
the men, women, and children w'ere put to the sword. According 
to McCrindle, Diodorus and Curtius wrongly assign the city to 
the Oxydrakoi.‘ As a matter of fact if Arrian and Plutarch are to 
be believed the city belonged to Malloi and not to Oxydrakoi. 

One w'ho has gone through the works of Greek writers gene- 
rally carries the impression that Alexander’s conquest of the 
M&lavas and other small states of the Punjab was an easy affair. 
But quite contrary was the case. The resistance offered by this 
small tribe to the conqueror of nearly half of the ancient world, 
is truly amazing. This much must be conceded that the Mac- 
donian soldiers, trained as they were under two foremost generals 
of ancient Greece, were no proper match for one or two small 
tribal states which played no important part in the political arena 
of India at any time. 

The unguarded statements of the Greek writers confirm the 
above supposition. Curtius’ statement as to the strength of the 
combined army of the Mallois and the Oxydrakois, has to be 
accepted with a grain of salt, because according to Arrian there 

I MoCrindle ^Jnvasion of India by Alexander. App. Note, Q. P. 351, 
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was no oombination at all. The opposition of the small Punjab 
states seems to have disheartened the Greek soldiers very much. 
Because we are told by one authority that “ When the Macedo- 
nioas found that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the 
most w^arlike nations of India w^ere yet to take part, they began 
to chide the king in language of sedition The fear of the 
Macedonians was well justified. After the palpable resistance 
given by Darius III and meek submission of Ambhi, the Greeks 
thought that their conquest of India would be easy. After the 
battle of Hydaspes that dream of theirs was shaken. Henceforth 
every inch of the ground had to be fought for, every fortified 
place taken. It was this guerrila warfare that had demoralised 
the Greek soldiers. No more they had to meet shaky armies of 
degenerated empire, ready to leave the field of battle at the 
first clash of arms. But they had now to meet men of different 
calibre, armed men who whould stick to their post till hewn to 
death. Thus when they were first surprised while they were 
engaged in fields, the Malavas did not tamely submit, but took 
shelter in a nearby stronghold. Then from city to city the carnage 
of war continued. On the fortified heights of Tulumba, and at 
Kot-Kamalia, they resisted the invader. They went so far as 
even to make the desert and jungle their homes rather than be 
slaves to the foreign conqueror, and it was when Alexander had 
exposed himself to gravest danger that the last Malloi city fell. 
The Greek writers in order to magnify Alexander convey the 
impression that Malava tribe was practically annihilated, but 
that was far from the case. Both the Malavas and Ksudrakas 
are mentioned in Patanjali as we have seen above. Arrian too 
definitely tells us that the leading men from the Mallois and 
Oxydrakois came to conclude a treaty with Alexander, and a 
treaty was concluded. If there was practical annihilation, why 
then was there a treaty ? Did Alexander conclude treaties with 
the people of Messaga, Aornos, Darius III, and others ? A treaty 
is possible with a partially defeated people 5 it does not imply 
annihilation. What were the exact terms of the treaty we do 
not know, but these were probably some of the terms, namely# 
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ontribution of ohariofcs and horses or cavalry, and an annual 
tribute.^ 

When they were attacked by Alexander, the Malavas seem to 
have been in a fairly high state of civilization. They were 
mainly an agricultural community. Thus when Alexander 
made a surprise attack on them, they were engaged in their fields. 
They impressed the Greeks with their appearance, being men of 
tall stature and dignified bearing. “ Their robes were of linen 
wrought with purple and gold.^’ They also seem to have deve- 
loped a currency of their own. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar draws 
our attention to a statement of Quintus Curtius referred to by 
General Cunningham : “ that near the junction of the five rivers 
Alexander received from the Malli and Sudracae a present of 100 
talents of white iron { ferri candidi ). This white iron can be 
either nickel or tin. But tin was soft metal, therefore unsuitable 
for coinage ; besides it was well known to the Greeks who would 
not have, therefore, called it white iron. Nickel, on the other 
hand, thinks Cunningham, is hard and magnetic, as well as 
white, and as it was not known to the Greeks they could call it 
white iron. Thus in his ( Cunningham^s ) opinion Nickel was 
used for purpose of currency by the Indian tribes, Malavas and 
Ksudrakas, in the time of Alexander.” * 

With this ends the first stage of their history. We have no 
further information about their continuing to remain in this 
reign. Neither Kautilya nor Megasthenes mentions them. They 
seem to have migrated southwards and settled somewhere in 
Rajputana. Ral Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, in his 
Hindi Hiatory of Rajputana, has devoted but one page to an 
account of them which, unfortunately is very scrappy and un- 
critical.^ We will, therefore, try to reconstruct their history so 
far as it relates to their settlement in Rajputana. Just sixty- 
one years ago Carllyle found no less than 600 coins belonging to 
the Malavas at Nagar, also called Karkkotaka-Nagar, lying in 

1 Ibid, Pp. 154 and 249. 

2 Bbandarkar — Carmichael Lectures, 3921, P, 144. 

3 Ojha — JRnjputanaki Jtihasa, Vo). I, p. 96, 
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the territory of Raja of Uni ara a feudatory of Jaipur.' Carllyle 
traced the names of forty kings, but Smith found only twenty, 
A. large portion of this hoard appears to have been lost. These 
Malava coins are remarkable for their small size, and one of them 
which is No. 106 in Sm^ith’s Catalogue is regarded by him as the 
smallest in the world.® He remarks : “ It is difficult to under- 
stand how such a coinage could have been used, as it was used 
for centuries.^* The size of the coins, however, can suggest only 
one thing — the low economic condition of the tribe. 

In 1923 Mr. R. O. Douglas wrote a paper called “ On some 
Malava Coins '* which was published in J. P. A, S. B., Vol. XIX, 
{ N. S. ) P. 42 ff. That paper is important in some respect. His 
reading Malaya instead of Malava on some coins is noteworthy, 
but even he has not been able to throw light on the name of 
supposed kings of the tribe, wffiich, as noted above, are about 
forty according to Carllyle, and twenty according to Smith. 
But are they really names of any kings at all ? Some of them 
are Magaja, Magojaijay Majupa, Mayojapa^ Mapaija, and so 
forth. It will be seen that most of them begin with “ Jfa ” 
and consist of permutations and combinations of five letters 
Ma, ga, ja, sa, ya. The probability is that these letters 
constitute not names so much, as abbreviations. In fact it was 
suggested to me long ago by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, that the 
three letters Magaja which occur for instance, on coins 82-84 
of Smith’s Catalogue and which had been taken to be the name of 
a king looked like an abbreviation of the legend: Maiava- 
gav^asya jayah which occurs for fnstance on coins Nos. 58-61. 
As stated above it is worthy of note that the Malava coins are 
very small in size. To engrave the whole legend, therefore, on 
any one of its surfaces must have caused considerable difficulty. 
This seems to be the reason why the legend was abbreviated into 
these three letters. Similarly it is a habit with the coin manu- 
facturers not to engrave each letter fully and entirely. Thus 
what looks like the letter pa in Mapaya may be la, and 
Mapaya might thus stand for Malaya equal to MS-lava. 

1 Cunningham ^ A, S. R, Vol. VI, 1871-3, pp. 72f!. 

% V. A. Smith — Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museuin, Vol, I, p. 178, 
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Mr. Douglas has already shown that the tribal name is 
sometimes written Malaya instead of Malava. Simi^ 
larly Mapaja may be explained as equivalent to Mala- 
jayah equal to Malava jayah. Again Magajasa may be 
equivalent to Malava- gavasya yasah. It is thus not at all im- 
probable to take these letters as the abbreviated forms of the 
legend. Otherwise we are compelled to weave the most fantastic 
names out of them. 

I have already stated that the MUavas were in south-western 
part of the Punjab before they migrated to the Nagar-Chfil province 
of Jaipur Stale. If any proof is needed, it is furnished by the 
fact that the legend on some of the coins has to be read from 
right to left as in Kharosthl which is almost an unprecedented 
thing in Brahmi ; this is certainly due to their northern origin, 
where Kharosthi was the prevalent script since the Achaemenid 
conquest of North-west India. Kharosthi died a natural death 
in the 4th century A. D. It is thus evident that the Malavas 
must have been settled in Jaipur area much earlier than this 
period. This is in keeping with the fact that the legend on the 
earliest coins as noted by Mr. Douglas are in Prakrit and not in 
Sanskrit. The Malava occupation of this region is further con- 
firmed by the Nasik Cave Inscription of Usavadata, a Saka, son- 
in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana.^ It is inexplicable how Rai 
Bahadur G. H. Ojha has lost sight of such an important fact in 
his History of Rajputana, The Nasik Inscription informs us that 
Usavadata had gone at the command of his lord, who can be no 
other than Nahapana, to relieve the Chief of Uttamabhadras whc 
had been besieged by the Malayas, who fled away at the mere 
sound of his approach, and were made the prisoners of the 
Uttamabhadras. UsavadSta is represented as afterwards having 
gone to Puskaras seven miles west of Ajmere. It is thus clear 
that the Malayas were then settled in South-eastern part of 
Jaipur State. That the Malayas were the same as Malavas can 
not be doubted after the reading vouched for by Mr. Douglas on 
the coins examined by him. Thus we see that both on the first 
and second occasions the real cause of their migration was defeat 
at the hands of superior powers. 

I J&p. Jnd.Vol. VIII,p.44, 
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It has been noted above that on most of their coins the term 
Oava is associated with M§.laya. It further deserves to be 
noticed that the inscriptions also speak of the Malava gava. 
The question that arises now is *• what does Oana signify ? 
Rai Bahadur Ojha blindly following in the foot-steps of Monier- 
Williams and Fleet has taken the word to mean ' jati\ In his 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary Monier-Williams translated the 
word by * tribe This meaning was adopted by Fleet in his trans- 
lation of the phrase Malava-garjtaathiti occurring in the two 
Mandasor Inscriptions^ Following them the Rai Bahadur has 
translated the English word by the Hindi term jati, which 
means not only a tribe» but also a caste. It was Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal who first pointed out that gana signified a republic,^ 
and Prof. Bhandarkar afterwards pointed out that it denoted 
a tribal oligarchy, — a federation of clans.^ The latter view 
is now generally accepted, but it was Mr. Jayaswal who 
placed the scholars on the right track, and Dr. Thomas challenged 
the late Dr. Fleet fifteen years ago in regard to the correctness 
of his rendering of the word gana by tribe.^ Rai Bahadur 
Ojha*s book was published but six years ago, and it is, indeed, a 
a matter of regret that he has failed to take note of the exact 
significance of the term garui. It will be thus seen that the 
M&lavas were a gana — a tribal oligachy,- at any rate from circa. 
150 B. C. to circa. 550 A. D. 

It is well known that the celebrated Allahabad Pillar Inscrip* 
tion of Samudragupta speaks of the Malavas. In fact, they head 
the list of the tribes which were tributaries of the Gupta 
Emperor. The question arises • where are the Malavas to be 
located in the Gupta period ? It does not seem very diflScult to 
find an answer. The scholars are fully aware that the years of the 
Yikrama Era were designated K^a in the Gupta epoch and earlier, 

1 Corpus Imcriptionum Indicarum^ Vol III, pp. 72ff & 7dff, 

2 Jayaswal — Hindu Polity, Pt. I, p. 29. 

2 Bhandarkar — Carmichael Lectures, 2918, p. 165, and Some Aspects 
of Ancient Hindu Polity, p. 110, » 

4 8- mi, pp. US And 1010} 1916 p. 162. 
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^nd that the Mfilavas were somehow associated with them. The 
typical verse is found in the Mandasor Inscription of Narvarmaa 
whicn runs thus : — “ iSiri(r) -m Malava-gafjLafnnate praiaMe krtar 
mmjflite \ The second expression Krta-saAijfUte which 
qualifies the phrase expressing the date shows that “ Krta was 
the original name of the Vikrama Era. But what does the first 
expression, Malam-gar^amnate, signify ? It must mean “ tradi- 
tionally handed down by the Malava Qana^\ and indicates that 
the Malavas had their own peculiar system of computing the 
Krta years. This point has already been dwelt upon by Prof. D. 
B. Bhandarkar and it is not, therefore, necessary to deal with it 
further.^ SuflSce it to say that the Malavas were connected with 
the Krta Bra so far as their system of reckoning went. Wherever 
the Krta years are specified in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period, the name of the Malavas occurs in most cases. We have, 
therefore, to see where these inscriptions have been found which 
associate the Malavas with the Krta years. They are Mandasor 
in the Gwalior State, Kansuvaih in the Kotah State, Nagarl in 
Udaipur State, and so forth. These inscriptions are found 
within an area marked by longitude N. 23-26 and latitude E. 
74-77. It will be thus seen that the Malavas in the Gupta period 
were no longer confined to the Nagar-cbal province of the Jaipur 
State, but had moved southwards and settled in a province com- 
prising south eastern part of Rajputana and north-west part of 
Central India. Shortly after Gupta period the Malavas seem to 
have migrated still further southwards. In the Ourvdvalt- Sutra 
of Dharmasagaragani, Sri Devendrasuri is represented to have 
gone from Ujjayinl in Malavaka to GurjaratrS ( Gujarat )} It 
seems that Malavaka touched Gujarat. Curiously enough this 
agrees with what the Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chawanghas stated.^ 
He makes Po-lu-ka-che-po ( Bharoach ) and Mo-la-po ( Malava) 
as two conterminous states about the middle of the 7th century 
A. D. He also tells us that Malava was situated on the south- 
eastern side of the Mo-ho ( v. 1. Mo^hi=Mahi ) river. This is also 

1 Sir R, G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 187-94. 

2 Weber Die 8k. und Pr. Handschriften der Berliner Bibliothek, II, 

990. 

8 Watters — F«an Chawang, Vol II. p. 241, 
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confirmed by the copper-plate grants of the Valabhi king Dhruva- 
sena II, dated G. E. 320-21,1 The first inscription records that 
the king made a grant on the eastern boundary of JNavagramaka 
in the bhukti of MUavaka, whereas the second refers to his grant 
of land on the southern boundary of Candraputraka in the bhukti 
of Malavaka. It is known that both these charters were found in 
the Rutlam State, and as a matter of fact Navagramaka mentioned 
in the copper-plate grant has been identified with Nogawa in the 
same state. What is further noteworthy is that the Rutlam 
State is situated on the south-eastern side of the Mahl river 
at its source. This concurrent testimony points to the conclu- 
sion that in the post-Gupta period the Malavas had occu- 
pied a province including the modern Rutlam State. 

It must not however be supposed that the Malavas migrated 
southward only. In the post-Gupta period they seem to have 
gone eastward also. All the copper-plates of Pala kings except- 
ing that of Dharraapala refer to the Kulikas or cultivators as 
consisting not only of the Khasas and Hunas but also of the 
Malavas, The above account of the Malavas refers to the pre- 
Muhammadan times Before, however, we conclude this paper, 
it would be well to notice whether they survive in the modern 
period. It is well known that there is a province called Malwa 
in Central India. “ It consists solely of the plateau lying between 
23"* 30' and 24° 20' N and 74*^ 30' and 78° 10' E. which is termi- 
nated on the south by the great Vindhyan range, on the east by 
the arm of the same range which strikes north from Bhopal to 
Chanderi ( the Kulaoala parvata of the Puranas ), on the west 
by the branch which reaches from Amjheri to Chitor ( in 
Rajputana ), and on the north by the Mukundwara range which 
is from Chitor to Chanderi''.^' 

1 Ep. Ind, Vol. VIII, p. 188 ff. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol, XVII, pp. 95-100, 
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It is also worthy of note that the name Malava has survived 
not only in that of a province as just noted, but also in those of 
two Brahmana castes. They are called the ‘ Malavis’ or ‘ Mala- 
vikas \ They are the proper Brahmanas of Malava and the 
adjoining country. They are not only found in their special 
habitat, but also in Gujarat on one hand, and Central Provinces 
and United Provinces on the other. Perhaps the most notow'orthy 
example of this caste is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. These 
‘ Malavi ' Brahmanas, however, are isolated from their main stock 
in Malwa."* 


1 Wilson — • Indian C&stes, Vol II, pp. 114 and 189. Jayaswal — Hindu 
Polity, Ft. I, P. 153. 
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ON THE DATE OF SRiKANTHA AND THE 
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BRHAT-SAMHITA 


BY 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, b. a. ( Hons. ) 

Writing in the maiden number of the Jcurnal cf Orurktal 
Research, Madras, on the knotty problem of the date of Srlkanlha 
and his Brahma-Mimarhsa Mr. T. R. Chintamani permits him^ 
self an unhappy digression in a foot-note wherein he bitterly 
complains against Sri Madhvacarya having quoted the verse ^ 





from “ an anonymous but contemporary work known as Brhoi- 
Sivihiia ” ; and concludes with pretentious familiarity that “ per- 
haps the source referred to by Sri Madhvacarya in this connection 
.is on a par with the Katharayana — Matharayana sources from 
which he is in the habit of citing certain Sruti texts ! ” 

The writer’s anxiety to create for himself many opportnnitics 
and lose none to criticise Madhva though obvious is yet highly 
regrettable. For, I perceive no earthly connection, from the 
writer’s treatment of the problem at any rate, between the 
problem of Srikantha s date and Madhva s citing a verse ( albeit 
also cited by the former) from the Brliat-Samhila. That the 
writer himself was only too plainly conscious of the blessed irre- 
levance of Madhva ’s quotation to his subject is betrayed by the 
fact that he h^'mself has to resort to the luxury of a foot-note to 
censure Madhva. 

Having come to the happy conclusion that “ Srikantha should 
have flourished about the middle of the j 3th century (p. 67), Mr- 
Chintamani proceeds to give some corroborative evidence and it 
is here that he introduces the verse ‘ * etc. Says he 

1 The date of Srlkai^tha and his BrahmamTm3ih»J!, by T. R. Chintamani, 
M. A., Research Student, University cf Madras. The Jovrnal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, Vol. i, part 1 ; January 1927, 
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“ The date we have thus arrived at is confirmed hy the follov^ing 
reference. Srikantha quotes the verse : 

3T'>aVT^'rtTft ^ " 

“ My revered preceptor. Professor S, Kuppusvami SastriKal, has 
been able to identify^ this verse as Akhandananda’s. Akhandananda 
in his Tathadipana refers to this verse with the following remarks ; 

‘ ’ 

Edition of Tattradlpana in the 

Benares Sanskrit Series, p. 687. 

“ It is a well-known fact that Sanigraha-slokas are the cunpa- 
of authors who refer to them as such^ ” (Italics mine ). 

I am sure, Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. Kuppusvami Sastri 
w'ould certainly disclaim any conspicuous or extra-ordinary 
abililij in tracing the verse in question in a printed prose work 
such as the Tattradiparia ; and I have no manner of doubt that he 
would be the last man to identify himself, sympathise with or 
lend his weighty support to the attacks and insinuations of his 
precocious pupil, Mr. Chintamani, against Madhva. 

It would appear from the foregoing quotations that Mr. Chinta- 
mani would regard Srikaiitha as later than Akhandananda for the 

very simple reason that the former quotes the verse ’ 

in his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, which has been — in 
the writer's opinion — shown to have been composed by Akhanda- 
nanda. Since Srikantha “ belongs ” to the middle of the 13th 
century, “ Akhandananda belongs to the beginning of the 13th 
century.” . 

In epito of assiduous attempts, Mr. Chintamani has not 
successfully demonstrated a clear case of borrowing on the part 
of Srikantha from Akhandananda. On the contrary, the occur- 
rence of the verso in Srikantha as well as in the other, would at 

1 The opening verse of the leading article in this number of the Journal of 
Oriental Research, could similarly be identified as an unacknowledged 
adaptation with a change of the last quarter, of a well-known verse in 
the miakantha Vijaya of Ni’.akaijtha Di' sits ; Madras 1924. 

z Op. cit., p, 68, 
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best only indicate that both have it from a common source. Nor 
is the verse indubitably Akhandananda's own though quoted as a 
Sa?hgraha sloka. Mr. Chintamani himself admits that “Akhanda- 
nanda is indebted to his teacher Prakasatman for this verse and 
that “ with slight modifications, Akhandananda adopted the verse 
and gave it as a Samgraha sloka"' ” — whatever one may think 
of the intellectual honesty involved in such a procedure. Any- 
how it i& amusing to note that Mr Chintamani’s dictum that it 
is a well-known fact that Samgraha ilokas are the compositions of 
authors who refer to them as such *' ( p. 68 ) is miserably contra- 
dicted by himself at the very next page. 

Nor does it appear very necessary that Srikantha quotes the 
verse in question from Akhandananda. There is nothing to 
support such a very original notion in Srlkantha’s work. In the 
first place, Mr. Chintamani does not express the entire truth when 

he baldly observes, ‘‘ Srikantha quotes the verse ‘ * 

Indeed, Srikantha quotes it with a significant remark : cTOi 
which shows that the verse so quoted is of hoary antiquity — 
being, in fact, the stock-in-trade of all Vedantins. Srikantha is 
not likely to have borrowed it from Akhandananda. There is no 
valid reason to support such a conjecture other than the flimsy 
one of Sa/hgraha slokas being the compositions of authors who 
refer to them as such which is so pathetically negatived in the 
same breath by the writer himself. Nor is ' ’ the usual 

or legitimate manner of acknowledging such a debt 1 

Lastly, Srikantha 's priority to Madhva seems to be established 
by the repudiation of the pro-Saiva interpretations of srulis in the 
former’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutras by Madhva in his 
Anu-Vyakhyana. The strong VaUnavite tenor of Madhva ’s com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras and the strong plea which he puts 
forth on behalf of the supremacy of Visnu throughout his com- 
mentary and notably in the commentary on the very first Sutrn^ 
appear to be directed pointedly towards the repudiation of an 


1 Loc. cit., p. 69. 
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equally vehement and passionate Saivite interpretation’ of the 
Sutras. The plausibility of Srikantha’s work having been the 
one which Madhva ought to have had in view, is established 
beyond doubt by an actual and elaborate refutation cf the Saivite 
interpretation of the Upanisadic text : 

’ 

sponsored by Srlkantha, in Madhva s Anu-i'yakhjana ' 

5r?r 5^ fi^oTfqnp^ \ ' 

dcT ^srsnrnngfrqfT: 

In the Srlkantha proclaims Siva as the ananda^ 

maya • 

^?ITT 5frq crq ^ ?R STT^T STR^JTmqjncm 

fT?T \ ^?T: 1 U and Madhva naturally, is eager to 

refute this view as can be seen from his inclusion of the conten- 
tion that Unandamaya is ^ of Srlkantha) in the purva- 

paksa and from his siddhania that urMndamaya is Visnu : 3TRr^- 
? I ^5r^^T%tn7imirTm: i i^rtRr^TRr ^ \ 
I d-^qrfq 

These two instances would suffice to establish that Madhva is 
endeavouring to refute the Saivite interpretation already current 
and established in his days. The probable identity of the Saivite 
commentator responsible for those views with Srlkantha deserves 
careful consideration especially when the views criticised by 
Madhva are directly traceable to Srikantha’s Bhasya. 

It is also significant to note Jayatlrtha echoing the term 
used by Srlkantha : (P- ^0) ^ ^ ^ 

1 ^ w 

1 I?rq I 3T-W I I5N 

flxqcJqi'^Rvf'^q ^ I 3^fT: ift^ 51 §t I 

Brlka^itha : Brahma Mtmaihsa, Mysore Oriental Library Series, p. 25. 

2 NyUya Sudha of Jayatlrtha, p, 128. 

2 Srikaptha, Op. cit., p. 31. 

4 Madhva : Commentary on Vedanta Sutra i, 1, 12* 

} Nyaya Sudha^ p. 112. 
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Literary tradition among the commentators of the Dvaita 
school also endorses the view that Madhva implied a criticism 
of Srlkaptha also. The author of the Candrikaprakusa' in com- 
menting on Vyasatirtha's Candrika indicates the Saiva-Visista- 
dvaita tenets refuted^ by Madhva. Vadirfija Svamin roundly 
asserts that Madhva 's work was the last word on the Vedanta • 

an assertion which could not have been made if the Srikantha 
Bhasya had come later than Madhva. Vadirfija Svamin is not 
usually an ill-informed person in such matters. 

It would thus appear that Srikantha must have been a prede- 
cessor of Madhva, who falls entirely within the 13th century 
( 1199-1272 A. D. ). Srikantha mur.t therefore have flourished 
at least a century earlier and may therefore be placed in the 
12th century. Srikantha's emphatic Saivite interpretation could 
thus be shown to have been directed against Ramanuja and it 
will then be clear how Madhva had a double task of reclaiming 
and reaffirming the Supremacy of Visnu as well as of refuting the 
Saivite interpretations of Srikantha.’* 

Mr. Chintamani places Akhandananda in the beginning of the 
13th century. It is therefore quite impossible that Srikantha 
ever borrowed from or was otherwise indebted to Akhandananda 
who was later than himself ; nor even from Prakasatman who 
must have been, at the worst, a contemporary of his. Madhva, 
too, was a contemporary of Akhandananda and to begin his 
philosophical career by misappropriating a verse from Akhanda- 
nanda must have sounded hideous to him — Mr. Chintamani s 
verdict notwithstanding, — especially when he could have had 
access to it in the earlier works of Srikantha and Sudarsana Suri. 

1 ya/parj/a of VySsatTrtha with Comm., Prakaka, by Ragha- 

vendra Tlrtha, Govortraent Oriental Library Series, Mysore. 

2 Op- oit., Vok i, p. 72. 

3 Yukti-mallika of VSdlraja Svamin. 

4 Cf. frtllf, rtf 

Candrika PrakUOia^ p, 72. 
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Mr. Chintamani seems to have been blissfully innocent of the 
fact that Sudarsana Suri, the illustrious commentator on the 
Srlbhasija of Ramanuja shows clear traces of his acquaintance 
with the verse of which he quotes more or less the 
first half : 

1 2T¥ qn^ri S»j^rrnK^fjTa « ^ ^rurarm^rgnrtiniTPTNrcf^ ’ • 

Sudarsana, apart from the probability of his having been 
slightly earlier than Akhandananda, is not likely to have borrow- 
ed the verse from him. Mr. Chintamani, had he known 
Sudarsana's familiarity with the verse, would certainly have 
convicted him also of misappropriation. Sudarsana, then, has 
entirely escaped scot-free, thanks to the writers ignorance. 
Anyhow, there is no doubt that the verse goes back to some 
source far earlier than Sudarsana. 

We are therefore constrained to observe that Mr. Chintamani 
has come out rather very badly in the first part of his self- 
imposed task of settling the date of Srikantha. He seems some- 
how to have missed the royal road to successful research which 
lies in a patient collection of all available and unimpeachable 
references in the works of Srikantha‘\ Madhva and Akhandananda 
( if the last has any thing at all to do wiih the vexed question of 
Srlkaptha’s date ) to the views of ilieir predecessors and contem- 
poraries and then proceed to examine how far any one of them 
presupposes, quotes or criticises the other. Mr. Chintamani 
however seems to have set about it in the wrong way by 

1 i.'i’r'/ with the Comm, of Sudarsana, p. 328. Medical Hall Press, 

Benares, 1889. 

2 The phrase at tbe outset of Srikantha’s Bhasya is taken 

by some to pre-supposo a reference to Madhva also and thus is relied 
upon to establish Srikaptha’s posteriority to all the three famous 
BhSsyakSra’s of S. India. But firstly too rigid a numerical significance 
need not be attached to tbe casual use of tbe plural which could be 
explained otherwise ; secondly, tbe required number of three Bhasya- 
kSras can still be made up without including Madhva among predeces- 
sors of Srlkaptha ; and thirdly because of tho surmise of Madhva's pro- 
bable inclusion in the phrase being negatived by traces of his having 
used Brikaijitba* 
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attempting to make the whole problem turn on a stray quotation 
by Madhva of a certain verse “ from an anonymous but con- 
temporary work.** 

II 

THE BBHAT SAMHITA 

Worse is the fate that hath overtaken him in the other pr rt 
of his self-imposed task of proving Madhva to have misopprc- 
priated the verse from the T'atlvadlpana. 

Mr. Chintamani remarks rather patronisingly, “ This verse, in 
the form in which it is found in the Tattvadlpana, stems /o hate 
become familiar to Sri Madhvacarya through an anonymous but 
contemporary work known as BThat Samhiia'\ (Italics nnr.e). 
To be sure, Madhva quotes the verse ‘ in his commentary 

on the Vedanta Sutra i, 1, 4, from the Brhat_ Sa^yihita ; but there is 
nothing in this to occasion such a huge surprise. However, he 
manages to overcome his surprise and proffers a critical piece 
of advice to his readers that “ this Brhat Samhita ought to be 
differentiated from the astronomical work of the same name. 
The advice is quite unwarranted since not even a tyro of 
Madhva s works would confound for a moment, the two Brhat 
Samhitas. Perhaps, it is but the recrudescence of a subjective 
experience of the writer himself ! Mr. Chintamani, however, 
finally declares for the supreme enlightenment of his readers 
“ A Brhat Samhita has been published as No. 68 of the 
Anandasrama Series. I have carefully examined the work and 
the verse in question does not occur anywhere in that work. 

Perhaps the source referred to by Sri Madhvacarya 

*^ ( Italics mine ). All the trouble and credit 

of this amazing process o^ research is grievously annulled when 
it is revealed that No. 68 of the AnandaSrama Series is not a 
Brhat Samhita merely but a Brhad Brahma SaihMta ! ! ‘ 

’ must certainly have escaped the notice of Mr. 
Chintamani ! No wonder, therefore, that despite strenuous efforts 
Mr. Chintamani could not trace the verse quoted by Madhva 
from the Brhat Samhita in the Brhad Brahma Samhita. One 
cannot, therefore, but heartily pity him for having wasted hie 
critical acumen in the wrong place ! 
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Granting that the verse quoted by Madhva could not be 
found in the misleading No, 68 of the Anandasrama Scries, it 
does not prove that the same must necessarily have been mis- 
appropriated from Akhandananda’s work or for the matter cf 
that, even from Prakasatman’s ^nbd.^mnjat/a.^ The whole serio- 
comic is badly exposed when it is brought to light that Madhva 
has quoted not only the unfortunate verse from the 

i?rAa< (SawhtYS ( whatever it is ), but also not less than twenty- 
five others in various places in his commentary on the VeaUnta 
Sutras. Nor is this all. In his commentary on the Sit Bhagamia 
Madhva again quotes as many as eleven lines from the Brliat 
Sai'ithid. I may take this opportunity of recording all the verses 
quoted from the Bfhat Samhila for obvious reasons. 

^T?rf fin%: ^rrqq^n^iV q " 

^qaPTtq^Riqvuralriqqajqrcj • 

31'aqitiqq^'V n 

aroqqt: q^: gq 

!Tf 

qiqrqqTroq qr 

sftw qq? qq g q^qr 
3^^n^?qq qqqT^a^igcr s^qtqiq: 

siaqq fa- '< 
qqrft qrqq gyB fqWfR^'iTurq'k 
H gqr gqqqtw Hif-ner =q 11 

eTTcmgr^^*^ qq flfqT ftua: 

^i%gr fq^ Tg ftqi% n 

g qrqqtqr qq Egai 
alqi'&: qi^^q: qrqrqqr gfiBA'q>t 
f^g^EqaTcifq^ 3n*T*TT qq % fJiq: 
qq sgrgq^qr qqrw’qn?q^%qq’^ •' 

1 I hope, Mr. Chintaraani would not hav© US believe that Madhva’s ro- 

ferenoes to and citations from a Sabdanirn ayu are really from PrakS- 
^Stman’s Sabdanirnaya published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ! 

8 Madhva on Vedanta Sutra j, 1, 1. 3 Ibid.» i, 1, 4, 4 Ibid., i, 1, 15. 

6 Ibid., i, 8. 26. ^ Ibid., i, 2, 11. 7 Ibid., ii, I, 18. 

6 [ Annals, Be O. B. I. ] 
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TT?!: fW«oj^sr^ 

=3gi%5 HfRfltTfi: q^aHTf^f^Har 

af^Tna ^rraT^rKn: i 


jft r^^irnr t'^qrrr: w BTsf^qn?: q^rfi^: 
STf^HnXTfqTTa?^: f%fqt mc-qjOTTfir^E: 

f^m ?T?q^f%fq a a^far srar^^' n 
a gf^amiisrqaif^T ^rrrqirqnnTfq an%a 


rVta tra anRTai ^r^at a 3 ^ani;" » 
sftar^^ 5 q%a am amif^ q^a^ 


f^qaaaoiT^qifirfi^afae^T^rt 
^t Mama:: ana: aarftma^: ’ >' 

an^arat ^nf^mam^fa 

i%an*Fa aaq^mig aiaa: 
fM amiJ-aat ?a 

^^mat ^fTTnaraa ^ a^ifa' " 
a aarafa^t^a ^ aa f ?#aia 
ararqfaiar m%=a ai^aara'rafq ainaa 
aimir^ Mttag aa M^qa:'> >1 


srarfa qiqq^a > 

arafar Maar ^aa arafqna a aara: 


ara?a iroar 


a m r ya> arM arafaai a^^a 
Slant aaa %a MMvaraaaa a 
aa a aT:ai%: qtramfaa: ^■ 
qar a>fa a M a a aat a?:?^ a%a5' " 
MltMatmaRfrar aaa atfq a wa: 
sXf aaa aa?a sata a*aa 
aiiTwr aa sagM: ^mar a^ra aa: 
arntrE^t^^^aT^aramai « 


: qftqiifia: 


1 Ibid., ii, 3, 7. 2 Ibid., ii. 1, 26. 3 Ibid., ii, 4 , 18. 

4 Ibid., ii, 4, 23. 5 Ibid., iii, 4, 42. 6 Ibid, iii, 4, 50, 

7 Bhagavata Tatparya of Madhva, II, 7. 34. 
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^3r5fBr: ?FH0nril5T: qromr 

rTqf: ftnT 

^ fTq^^ T%Hm 
fTT^^TS^rfipj sftrjp ^T;t^ ^1^: 

^TR^^rr 5n^5rf?T ^^Rr^f n 

I have also “ carefully examined ’' No. C8 of the 5nanda- 
srama Series and not one of the verses quoted by Madhva from 
the Brhat tiaviliitd “ occur in that work anywhere '' which proves 
that apart from the obvious difference in their respective titles, 
the Brhat Savihtla should rot be ' confounded ' w'ith the Brlad 
Brahma Samhita as is most regrettably done by Mr. Chintamani. 
It will be new^s to him that Madhva himself makes a distinction 
between Brhat SanihiiU. and a Brahma Samhita and actually quotes 
from the latter. The identity of the latter, however, with No. 68 
of the Anandasrama Series is tho’ probable yet unproven. 

A patient and sympathetic attention to the large number of 
verses quoted by Madhva from the Brhat Sariihita in his works, 
would show that they are on a variety of topics. A close scrutiny 
of their order and arrangement would also reveal many interest- 
ing facts- For instance, two or more verses are sometimes quoted 
consecutively dealing with a single topic. At other times, a half 
of a preceding or following verse is found together with a given 
complete verse. The interesting variety of topics with which 
they deal — theology, psychism, devotion, the physical constitu- 
tion of bodies, etymology, and rules of interpretation go a long 
way to indicate that they are genuine quotations from a work 
now lost to us. 

It is also significant to note that besides there are 

four other verses quoted in different contexts but all dealing with 
the proper method of interpretation and reconciliation of texts 

which proves that the verse ‘ ' has a legitimate place 

in the Brhat Samhita and was not ( and in fact could not have 
been) falsely ascribed to an imaginary Brhat Safnhiid. 

1 Op. cit., n, 2, 7. 

% Op- cit., ii, 9, 24. 
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Another important fact to be noticed in this connection is that 
one of the verses concerning the canons of interpretation cited 
by Madhva from the Brhai SaMuia and later on quoted by 
Vyasaraja Svamin in his NyayUrnrla is seen to be quoted and 
passed over in silence by Madhusudana Sarasvati in the Adtaita 
Siddhi? Now, from what we know of Madhusudana, we can 
safely say that he would certainly have denied the genuineness 
of the text from the Fhhat Samhita rather than taken the trouble 
of quoting it and passing it over* Instances are not wanting^ 
wherein Madhusudana refuses to subscribe to the genuineness of 
texts cited by Madhva. Hence we may safely conclude that 
Madhusudana had no difficulty in admitting the text 

t fjni*’ ’ as a genuine citation from a genuine work 
known as Brhai Samhitd. 

The foregoing observations would establish the genuineness 
of the Bthat Samhiia once extant but no longer available. In- 
stances are not rare of ' Sarhhitas ’ such as the present one which 
are known to have existed once through quotations in later works ; 
but which to-day, have passed into the limbo of the forgotten 
and the irrecoverable. Ramanuja and Madhva both quote from 
a Parama Samhiia ; Sudarsana quotes from a ^rikaloUara and 
Madhva again quotes from a PrakUsa Samhiia all of which are 
now completely lost. The present w^riter, however, has great 
pleasure in announcing to such as are interested that a small 
fragment of the PrakUsa Samhiia is extant and that a transcrip- 
tion from an old manuscript copy of it ( also extant ) is still in 
his possession. There is no inherent impossibility in the Brhat 
Samhita having been extant in the times of Madhva nor is there 
any reason to discredit the Acarya’s statement so far as w e know. 

Anent the Kstharayana-Matharayana sources from which 
he ( Madhva ) is in the habit of citing certain ^ruti texts/' time 

1 3Tintii ft'4; I 

^rj^i'roT II Quoted in the PUrrupakfia ; Advaita ISiddhi 

p. 105, Sri VidyS Press, Kumbhakonam, 189*3. The same text would be 
found quoted by Madhva under ii, 1, 18 ( Vedanta {Siiira ) and ex- 
tracted on p. 237 ante, 

^ 5 ^ I I t)p. cito p. 286, 
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and patient research alone would bring to light most of the un- 
traceable Srutis and Smrlis quoted by Madhva in his works ; but 
the attitude of mind which posits in the name of Madhva Srutis 
even he has not cared to * fabricate’ ^ will neither farther research 
in that direction by one single step nor reflect credit on the 
maker of such wild accusations. 

Now for the question whether Akhandanunda is to be regarded 
as the de facto author of the verse ‘ ^ which, “ in the form 

in which it is found in the Tattvadlpana^ seems to have become 
familiar to Sri Madhvacarya.’^ ( Italics mine ). The insinuation 
embodied in the italicised phrase needs no comment. On Mr. 
Chintamani s own showing, the verse goes back to an earlier 
source. I am really surprised at Mr. Chintamani^s serious mis- 
representation and deliberate misquotation from Akhandananda. 
Says he “ Akhandananda refers to this verse with the following 
remarks : 



Edition of the Tattvadipana in 
the Benares Sanskrit Series, p. 687.^' 
But the real and undistorted fact is that Akhandananda refers 
to the verse with the remark ^ 

‘ ' 

Mr. Chintamani substitutes for in the original and 

altogether omits ‘ ^ of Akhandananda and offers an emended 

The fact is that Madhva has cited only Kas3ya^a and MSthara Srutis 
in bis works besides others but nowhere has be cited anything like 
KatharSya^a and MathariXyana Srutis- Terhapa the Srutis foisted on 
Madhva by Mr. Chintamani are the result of his original researches 
into the works of Madhva ! A learned critic of Madhva is said to 
have confounded the Tura Sruti of Madhva with Catura Sruti. 
Evidently Mr. Chintamani has tried to improve upop this prototype. 

The presence cf this coupled with Wl^... would seem to indicate 
that Akha]:i4Snanda himself was quoting it faithfully froth som^ 
earlier source. 
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version. But this is playing tricks with evidence which cannot 
go undetected. I can only add how painful it is for me to expose 
the frantic attempts of Mr. Chintamani to foist the verse on 
Akhantlanandaby such artificial means of questionable probity. 

Far from emanating for the first time either from Akhanda- 
nanda or his preceptor, the Taiparya Lifigas ( enumerated in the 
verse ) have been the stock-in-trade of all Vedantins from time 
immemorial. The six Tatparya Lihgas or principles of interpre- 
tation are as old as the Vedanta Sutras, In fact, these enjoyed 
among the Vedantins the same recognition and importance which 
the Mlmarhsakas gave to another set of six canons of interpreta- 
tion-- I 

the order of authority here being in the ascending order from the 
last * 

?g?Jinfr;mnT:qqoiT^?jkT'H<TTi%HT 

There is a remarkable parallelisin' between the tw^o sets of 
canons and it ts not altogether rare to find oven the MlmSihsakas 
making use of the canons of their compeers, the Vedantins. 
References :to and are common enough in 

Mimarhsa literature : — 


1 MtmamsH Sutra iii, 3, 14. 

2 jiustradipikuy p. 249, Bombay, 1915, 

3 Cf. I 

4 &tlstradipikn p, 91. 

9 Op. cit., p. 83, 
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The speculative age of the Upanisads which had already 
given currency to a number of new technical terms in logic’ 
could not possibly have failed to evolve canons of interpretation 
corresponding to ‘ Badarayana himself makes striking 

use of some of them •• and OT'TTW. In the Samanvaya 

he tacitly admits the application of all the 
Tatparya Lihgas in arriving at a satisfactory interpretation of the 
divergent testimony of the Upanisads in regard to the nature of 
Brahman. He himself makes significant use of abhyasa '• 

upapatti : JT and of "fisr. 

Saihkara notes Audulomi’s resort to arlhavada in his commentary.* 

Prakasatman himself in his ^abdanirnaya declares that the 
identity of the individual with the Supreme is established by the 
proper application of the Lihgaa etc., in the interpretation 
of texts. His own statement, 

^ ^cTi 3jT^!Frifr: qi*. n 

does not give the impression that the ‘ Lihgas ’ herein brought 
together originate for the first time from him. On the 
contrary, Prakasatman is visibly anxious to find support for his 
thesis in the hoary interpretational traditions of the Vedanta as 
embodied in the verse ‘ This is quite clear from his 

own commentary on the verse •• 

n^nt whereupon he cites the relevant 

texts embodying these Lihgas and concludes : qi 
5fnrw ssrrfwatqr aispiaTrqmatmt aomr usimtn n«T^ 


1 Cf. “ In the >4t<orcaa Brahmana, Kalhopani^ad etc., there occur BUoh 
terms as tarka ( debate ), yukti ( continuous argument), jalpa ( wrang- 
ling ), vitanda ( cavil ), chala ( quibble ), nirnaya ( ascertainment ), 
prayojana ( purpose), pramdna {proof ), pramvya (object of know- 
ledge )" etc. History of Indian Logic, Vidyabhusban, p, 23, Calcutta 
1921. 

tiamkara BhU§ya on iv, 4, 6. 
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rfct: 11 Attention n.nstle cl^a^^n to bis use of the 

terms etc. without any explanation and to his rtference 

even to the exact number of them as six inspite of the fact that 
actually seven Lingas are embodied in the veree given ly him. 
The point is that smd came to be treated as one Liiiga 

and the assumption of this attitude by Prakasatman ( see comm., 
ante) without any explanation also shows that even by the time 
of Prakasatman and necessarily long before him, the VedSntins 
had effected the amalgamation which continued to pass muster. 
This again, presupposes the popularity of the seven Lingas from 
very early days and Prakasatman could not certainly have 
invented^ them. Neither w’as he the fir^t person to codify thim 
for reasons already detailed. On the contrary, Prakasatman seems 
to have simply adopted the well-known verse mufa/is n,utandiB in 
his iabdanirrLdydi 

The author of the Pancapndika has clearly anticipated the 
Tiitparya Lihgas though he does not make out an elaborate inven- 
tory of them which is done by Prakasatman in his FaficapadiJca^ 
vivaram- Padmapada^s several references, 

) « 

^ 

ssnnfk: « 

fTir*^ »sr H 

1 Sahdanirnaya pp. 69-70. The most significant and * tell-tale * lacuna 

here being the absence of the finite verb which betrays the verse in 
its (rue colors as an excerpt mutatis mutandis, it is easy to see that 
the verse is not a self-sufficing composition of Prak&^Stman. 

2 Nor is Saihkara the inventor, much less the codifier of the iatparya 

lihgas for the first time as is fondly believed by some. In fact 
Saihkara has nowhere referred to all the six tntparya lihgas in a 
connected manner in one place, nor given the verse embodying them 
in hi8 BhSiya beyond noting in one place : 

(111,3,36). 

3 Paiiedpadika of Padmapada, p. 84, Vialanagaram Sanskrit Series. 

4 Op. cit., p. 91. 

5 Op. ciA., p. 98, 
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prove that he was fully aware of the six Tatparya l ihgas and the 
use that Sarhkara desires to be made of them. 

The prevalence of these Talp anja Lihgas long before Prakasat* 
man is established by Padmapada’s references to etc. 

and by Vacaspati Misra’s references to some of them • — 

Hqm' II 

^€rt»I€Ttg?T^ ii 

Reference has already been made to Sudaisana Suri s fami- 
liarity with the verse. 

Prakasatman brings out clearly all the six Tafparya Liiigaa 
anticipated by Padmapada : 

^fmafrpr ct^jt m^i7?5T^ 

aifq^^ I 

fTTrWl^lfTPT ^Srfqr i and indicates at length 

the relevant Upanisadic texts embodying them. 

It will be seen from the foregoing passage of the Vivarana that 
its author has indicated at length the application of the six 
TUtparyBk Ldiigaa embodied in the well-known verse sqqiW® 
without himself quoting it in the k ivarana but which he gives 
mutatis mutandis in his ^abdanirnaya where the last quarter qwT 
vtfN’WJT: qy: seems to have been specially introduced in place of 
the regular one : •. 

1 Bhamatt oi VSoaspati Misra, p. 8, (with Kalpataru and Parimals) 

Nirnayasagar Press, 1917. 

2 Op. cit., p 103. 

3 Mark the reference to jirgrq and n® nn® bore also without 

any attempt to explain the same. 

4 Pancapadika Vivarai^a of PrakSsatman, p. 235, Vizianagaram Sanskrit 

Series* 1892. 

6 Ibid. 

7 [ Annals, B. O. I J* 
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Now, Akhandftnanda, after making the Deoessary comments 
on the Vivarava passage quoted above, cites the full verse too, 
which sums up the Lihgas not with the remark 
which would mean that the Sioka is from his own pen but with 

the significant remark ' f which 

implies that he is eager to bring the various texts quoted and 
correlated with their particular jLu?r/as by Prakasatman himself 
into line with the well-known verse giving the Tafparya Lihgas^ 

rT^RT ?TT?TOf§np^irT3^^: sgrov 

nJRrii 'SUch will be the most legitimate and reasonable 

conclusion we have to draw from the manner of Akhandananda’s 
introducing the verse, I am afraid, Mr. Chintamani has no right 
to evade this natural interpretation of Akhandananda after having 
purposely distorted his statement and given a curiously perverted 
misquotation. 

We have already demonstrated Srikantba’s priority to 
Akhandananda. Even if our reasonings may not convince 
everybody, it is admitted by Mr. Chintamani himself that Sri- 
kantha was not removed from Akhand&nanda by more than a 
couple of decades. In any case, it is clearly demonstrable that 
the verse goes back for earlier than both Srikantha and Akhanda- 
nsnd ^ nkap^a^o ites the verse with the remark 

flS* ” which is c^lly and completely omitted by Mr. Chintamani. 
The phrase attests the hoary antiquity of the verse in 

question. Srikantha, as a predecessor of both Madhva and Akhapdi- 
nanda, could not have borrowed the verse from Akhand&naniia 
unless Mr. Chintamani now revises the dates he has assigned 
to both Akhandananda and Srikantha. Secondly, if Srikantha 
had been in any manner indebted to Akhandananda for the verse, 
he would have made the fact clearer by some such acknowledg- 


1 Tattvadipana of Akhap^Snanda, p. 687, Benares Sanskrit Series. 

2 i^rikaptha Brahma MimSthtd. BhSfya. p. 21 , Mysore Oriental Library 

Series. 

8 Attention has already been drawn to the alsnifioanoe of the tesm. 
Bee ante p. 24I4 
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ment as eratife The phrase ?wt seems to smaok 

more of indebtedness to some PurSpio source.^ 

This is happilj confirmed by another quotation from some 
Saiva Agama work which Srikantba gives in which the TOtparya 
Lifigaa are clearly presupposed r— 

ailTismw 5:^ ?n 5 T 1 

sr^ (Tfsrf^ It 
srrw my n i i? i 

cTTrq^f^lJra: II ffit* II 

This Agama work must have been at least a century earlier 
than Srlkaptha and if the lAngae “ etc., ” are to be found 
presupposed in it, it readily stands to reason that they were far 
earlier than Akhandananda — whatever his date. 

Ramanuja, who was certainly earlier than Akhandananda in 
one place remarks : 

The probability of the verse ‘a'TaJWr,., ’ going back to some 
Puranio source ( as supposed by Madhva ), is endorsed by some 
quotations in Vidyaranya’s Yimrava Prameya Samgraha : 

sfhistr: gmarmvuT RScfsuwhprfw/Jr: 1 
^TfUT II 

(TsT fTr^j'gi^BT: snmT srm %ar^ 1 


1 Cf. j|f%; wlffctw:: I 

q fi gau ff 11 

iiaihkara Bhasya i, 4, 1, 

2 iirlkanfha Bhasya p. 21, Mysore Oriental Library Series. 

3 RffmSnuJi's Vedartha Sarhgraha, Pandit Reprints, p. 47. 

4 Vivarana Prameya Saihgraha, Bengali Edn., Basumati Sabitya Man^if, 
Calcutta, pp. 7~8. 
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The exact identity of the Purana is not however clear. There 
seems, however, to .be some distant parallelism in tone to these 
verses in some of the Brhat Samhita verses cited bj Mjadhva : 

51^ IT5R I 

<1^ ’ET tlT »TT%: I) 

. The reference to sranr, wr and in both the sets of 

verses cannot simply be aocidentaL Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that “ the Lingas such as etc., '' should have been 

referred to in both the works — the one cited by Vidyaranya and 
the other by Madhva. Our quest for tlie parentage of the verse 
‘ ^rq^iTT... ^ leads us to unexpected quarters. Amalananda in his 
^u«/radarpana' seems to discern some of the latparya Lingas in 
some 8ru(i texts ! Granted that the verse ‘ ' is a genuine 

Puranic text, it can readily be traced to some Sriiti text in con- 
formity with a well-known Mlraamsaka dictum. It may not be 
entirely idle to point out for the serious consideration of scholars 
that Narayana^ in his commentary on Madhusudana Sarasvati^s 
SiddhUnta Bindu actually quotes the verse ‘ ^ “ in the form 

in which it is found in the Tattvadipana as a SruH text wdiich 
whatever we may think of it, is much more startling and mon- 
strous than Madhva 6 mere ascription of it to “ an anonymous 
but contemporary work knowm as Brhat Sanihitd ! 

However that may be, the suggestion may not after all be out 
of place here that the ‘ Purana ' cited by Vidyaranya may be 
identical with the source referred to by Madhva as Brhat Sa/hhita. 
Not infrequently, the texts and sources referred to by Madhva 
are found to be corroborated by earlier and later Advaitins. I 
shall bring my article to a close by referring to only one such 
instance of the citation of the verse *. 

II Bengali Edn., p.656, Lotus Library, Saka 1839. 

^ felp II 

SiddhUnta Bindu with Comni. of NarSyaija, p. 238, benar^s Sanskrit 
Serie», 65, 1928. 
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quoted by Madhva from the Skanda in his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras among a number of other verses from the same 
source which is corroborated by Padmapada in his Pancapadtha^ • 

frm ^ ” 

The verse ‘ ^ is as popular and authoritative 

among the Vedantins as ‘ etc. Madhva’s ascription 

of it to the Skanda is fully confirmed by Sudarsana Suri’s classi- 
cal commentary on the Sri Bhdsya^ while its Puranic genuine- 
ness is admitted by Padmapada. 

It is not improbable that in the absence of such an earlier 
admission of and cross reference to the Puranic authenticity of this 
verse, Madhva^s a|cription of it to the Skand i would certainly 
have been questioned by born sceptics and Madhva- phobes like 
Mr. Chintamani. Providence alone has to be thanked for yet 
preserving — sometimes prominently and at other times com- 
pletely hidden from the searching eyes of enthusiastic researchers 
— some traces of the numerous texts cited by Madhva *, and in the 
interests of historical and critical scholarship let us hope 
that many more texts and sources referred to by Madhva will in 
the near future be brought to light. 


1 

2 


Paflcapadika p. 82, 


Sruta Praka^a of Sudarlana, pp. 11-12, Medical Hall Press, Benares, 
1889. 



PALI CHRONICLES 


BY 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Pli. d., m. a., b. l. 

The Dipavarhsa or the Chronicle of the Island of Lanka is the 
earliest known work of its kind. It puts 
Dipavamsa together certain well-known traditions 

handed down among the Buddhists of Ceylon, sometimes in a 
clumsy manner. Its diction is in places unintelligible, and its 
narrative is dull and interrupted by repetitions. Its authorship 
is unknown. The canonical model of this work is to be traced 
in a number of verses in the Parivarapatha of the Vinayapitaka. 
The Dipavarhsa is an authoritative work well-known in Ceylon 
at the time of Buddhaghosa, and as a matteT%of fact the great 
Pali commentator has copiously quoted from it in the intro- 
ductory portion of his commentary on the Kathavatthu. Dr. 
Oldenberg has cited and translated the book into English. He 
says that the Dipavarhsa and the Mahavaihsa are in the main 
nothing but two versions of the same substance both being based 
on the historical introduction to the great commentary of the 
Mahavihara. The Dipavarhsa follows step by step and almost 
word for wmrd the traces of the original. According to 
Oldenberg the Dipavarhsa cannot have been written before 
302 a. D. because its narrative extends till that year. If we 
compare the language and the style in which the Dipavarhsa and 
the Mahavarhsa are written, it leaves no doubt as to the priority 
of the former. The Dipavarhsa was so popular in Ceylon that 
King Dhatusena ordered it to be recited in public at an annual 
festival held in honour of an image of Mahinda in the 5th 
century A. D. ( Vide the Dipavarhsa edited by Oldenberg, Intro- 
duction, pp. 8-9 ). Dr. Geiger has publbhed a valuable treatise 
known as the Dipavarhsa and Mahavaihsa ( 1904).’ An idea of 
its contents can be gathered from the summary given below. 


1 Dlpavaifasa und; Alab3vatiisa und die gaschicbtlicbe uberlieferung In 
Ceylon, Leipzig, 19C5. Translated into English by E. M. Coomara- 
Bwamy, DTpavaibsa and MahSvaibsa, Colombo, 1908. 
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The first chapter gives an account of Buddha’s first visit to 
the island of Lanka. Gotania obtained perfect enlightenment at 
the foot of the Bodhi-tree. He surveyed the whole world and 
perceived the island of Lanka, a dwelling place fit for saints. 
He foresaw that Mahinda, the son of the Indian King Asoka, 
would go to the island and propogate the Buddhist faith there. 
Accordingly he placed a divine guard over the island. He visited 
Lanka and drove the Yakkbas, inhabitants of the place, out of 
the island. 

Buddha visited the island for the second time when the island 
was on the verge of being destroyed by a terrific war which 
en.sued between the mountain-serpents and the sea-serpents. The 
Lord exhorted them to live in peace and all the serpents took 
their refuge in him. 

His third visit to the Island was in connection with an invita- 
tion he got from the Naga King Maniakkhika of Kalyanl, 

The Dlpavamsa then traces Buddha’s descent from the Prince 
Mahasammata, the first inaugurated king of the earth. Gotama 
Buddha was the son of Suddhodana, chief of Kapilavatthu and 
Rahulabbadda was the son of Gotama. Mention is also made of 
many other kings who reigned before Suddhodana and after 

Mahasammata. 

A brief account of the first two Buddhist Councils and the 
different Buddhist schools that arose after the second council is 
also given. The first council was held under the presidency of 

MahSkassspa and under the patronage of Ajatasattu. Ihe first 

collection of Dhamma and Vinaya was made with the assistance 
of UpSli and Ananda. The second council was held during the 
reign of K&lasoka. The Vajjiputtas proclaimed the ten indul- 
gences which had been forbidden by the Tathagata. The Vajji- 
puttas seceded from the orthodox party and weae called the Maha- 
saihghikas. They were the first schismatics. In imitation or 
them many heretics arose, e. g., the Gokulikas, the Ekabbohari 
kas, the Bahussutiyas, etc. In all there were eighteen sec s 
seventeen heretical and one orthodox. Besides these there were 

other minor ^phools. 
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The Dipavamsa further deals with the reign of the great 
Indian King Asoka, the grandson of Candagutta and son of 
Bimbisara, and the notable events that took place in his time. It 
was during his reign that Mahinda went to Ceylon and spread 
Buddhism there with the help of the Ceylonese King Devanaihpiya- 
tissa who was a contemporary of Asoka the Great. It is said 
that this great king built 84,000 viharas all over the Jambudvipa. 
The third Buddhist Council was held under the presidency of 
Thera Moggaliputta Tissa and under the patronage of Asoka. 
After the council was over the Thera sent Buddhist missionaries 
to different countries ( Gandhara, Mahisa, Aparantako, Maha- 
rattha, Yona, Himavata, Suvannabhumi, and Lanka ) for the 
propagation of Buddha’s religion. 

The Dipavamsa gives a brief account of the colonization of 
Ceylon by Vijaya, son of the King of Vahga, and also a systema- 
tic account of kings of Ceylon who ru%d after Vijaya and their 
activities in promoting the cause of Buddhism. Sihababu, King 
of Vahga, enraged at the bad conduct of Vijaya, his eldest son, 
banished him from his kingdom. Vijaya with a number of 
followers went on board a ship and sailed away on the sea. They 
in course of their journey through the waters visited the sea-port 
towns of Supparaka and Bharukaccha and later on came to Lahka- 
dipa. Vijaya and his followers set on colonising this country 
and built many cities. Vijaya became the first crowned king of 
the island. After Vijaya we find a long list of kings among 
whom Devanampiyatissa stands out pre-eminent. 

It was during the reign of Devanampiyatissa that Buddhism 
was first introduced into Lanka through Mahinda who at the 
Instance of Thera Moggaliputta Tissa, the President of the Third 
Council, went to Ceylon for the propagation of the Buddhist 
faith there. It may be noted here that the great Indian King 
Asoka was a contemporary of Devanampiyatissa and that they 
were in friendly terms. Asoka sent a branch of the Bodhi-tree 
of the Tathagata to Lanka which was planted with great honour 
at Anuradhapura. 

After the death of Devanampiyatissa Buddhism was not in a 
flourishing condition* The immediate successors of the king 
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were weak. The Daiiiilas carre over to Lanina fiCini Southern 
India and occupied the country. The people were tired of the 
foreign yoke. 'J1icy found in Dutthagamapl, a prince of the 
royal family, who could liberate the country from the loreign 
domination. Dutthagainani at the head of a huge army drove 
tlie Danijlas out of the country. lie w^as the greatest of the 
Sinhalese kings. Whether as a warrior or ruler, Dutthagainanl 
appear • equally great. Ho e.spoused the ciiuse of Buddhism rncl 
built the T.ohapasdda, nine storeys in height, the Mahathupa, and 
many other viharas. ludec'd Buddhism w^as in its most flourish- 
ing condition during the reign of this great king. 

DutthagSimiiil was followed by a number of kings, among 
them Vattagamani w'as the greatest. His reign is highly impor- 
tant for the history of Buddhist literature. It was during his 
reign that the bhikkhus||ecorded in written hooks the text of the 
three Pitakas and also the Atlhakatha, Vattagamani was also 
succeeded by a number of important kings. The account of the 
kings of Ceylon is brought down to the reign of king Mahasena 
w’ho reigned for 2? years from circa 325 to 352 A. D. 

At the close of the 4th century A. D. there existed in Ceylc n, 
an older w’ork, a sort of chronicle of the 

Mabflvaihsa - its history of the island from very early times, 
scurcps 

The work, was a part cf the Atthakatha which 
was composed in old Sinhalese prose mingled with Pali verses. 
The work existed in the different monasteries of Ceylon and on 
it, the Mahavaihsa is based. The chronicle must have originally 
come down to the arrival of Maliinda in Ceylon ; but it was later 
carried down to the reign of Mahasena ( 4th century A. D. ) with 
whose reign the Mahavaihsa comes to an end. Of this work, 
the Dipuvaihsa presents the first clum.sy redaction in verses. 

The Mahavaihsa is thus a conscious and intentional rearrange- 
ment of the Dipavaihsa as a sort of commentary on the latter. 

Author The author of the Mahavamsa is known as Mahanaman. 

A .veil-known passage of the Culavaihsa alludes to the fact 
that King Phatusena bestowed a thousand 
liate pieces of gor and gave orders to write a 

8 [ Annals, B. O. R. !■ J 
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dlpika on the Dlpavarhsa. This dipika has been identified by 
Fleet with the Mahavathea ; and if this identification be correct, 
then the date of its origin is more precisely fixed. Dhatusena 
reigned at the beginning of the 6th century A. D., and about this 
time the Mahavarhsa was composed. 

The historicity of the work is established ly the following 

Historicity of tho work f^f^ts • 

( a ) A.s to the list of kings before Asoka, namely the nine 
Kandas, Candagutta and Bimbisara, the statements concerning 
Binibisara and Ajatnsattu as contemporaries of the Buddha 
agrees with canonical writings, and in respect of the names, with 
those of the Brahmanic tradition. In the number of years of 
Candagutta ’s reign, the Ceylonese tradition agrees with the 
Indian. Candagutta’s councillor Canaka (Canakya) is also 
known. ^ 

( b ) The conversion of Ceylon, according to the Chronicles, 
was the work of Mahinda, son of Asoka, and this is confirmed to a 
considerable extent by the fact that Asoka twice j in his inscrip- 
tions ( Kock Edicts XIII & II ) mentions Ceylonffco be one of the 
countries where he sent his religious missionarios, and provided 
for distribution of medicines. It receives furtbjjr support from 
Hiuen Tsang who mentions Mahendra, a b;|/^ther of Asoka, 
expressly as the man by whom the true doctrine was preached in 
Binhala. Even before Mahinda, relations existed between India 
and Ceylon, for the chronicles relate that Asoka sent to Devanoih- 
piyatissa presents for his sacred consecration as the king of 
Ceylon. 

( c ) An inscription from a relic-casket from Tope No. 2 of the 
Safici group gives us the name of Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa who, 
according to the tradition, presided over the third Council under 
Asoka 's rule. There is no doubt that he is identical with 
Moggalliputta Tissa of the Ceylonese Chronicles. 

( d ) The narrative of the transplanting of a branch of the 
sacred Bodhi-tree from Uruvela to Ceylon finds interesting con- 
firmation in a representation of the story on the reliefs of the 
lower and middle architrave of the East gate of the Sfinoi stQpa- 
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( e ) The contemporaneity of Devanaihpiyatissa with Asoka 
is established on the internal evidence of the Dipavamsa 
and the Mahavamsa, as well as by archaeological evidence. 
Another contemporaneity of King Mahavarman reigning from 
C. 352-379 A. D. with Samudragupta is established by the Chinese 
account of Wang Hientse. 

( f ) There is a general historical reminiscence underlying the 
stories of three Buddhist Councils recorded in the Chronicles. 

But the historical statements are not always infallible; 
and the longer the interval between the time of the events 
and the time when they are related, the greater the possi- 
bility of an error, and the more will be the influence of 
legend noticeable. As regards the period from Vijaya to 
Uevanaihpiyatissa, there is a considerable distrust of 
tradition and tradition^ chronology. Also during the period 
from Devanaihpiyatissa to DutthagamanI there is matter for 
doubt. But in the later periods we encounter no such difficulties 
and impossibilities. The chronology is credible, the numbers 
appear less artificial, and the accounts more trustworthy. 

In the ninth month after Buddhahood, when the Lord Buddha 
was dwelling at Uruvela, he one day per- 

^^tlelfatbligaTa sonally went to Lanka and converted a large 
assembly o' Yakkhas as well as a large 
number of other living beings. After this, he came back to Uru- 
vela but, again in the fifth year of his Buddhahood when he was 
residing in the Jetavana, he, in an e.arly morning out of com- 
passion for the Nagas went to the hiagadipa (apparently the 
north-western part of Ceylon ) where he preached the five moral 
precepts and established the three refuges and converted many 
Nagas. The Lord then came back to Jetavana, but, again, in the 
eighth year of his Buddhahood the Teacher, while dwelling in the 
Jetavana, went to KalyanI and preached the Dhamma, and then 
came back to Jetavana. 

The Chapter II gives a long list of kings beginning with 
MahAsammata from whose race sprang the 
Meha- Sage, the Tathagata. Descendants of 

this rac? of kipgs ruled in Kusavatl, Raja- 
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gaha and Mithila, and they reigned in groups in their due order. 
One group whose chief was Okkaka ruled at Kapilavatthu and 
-was known as the Saky as. In this lina was born Yasudhara, a 
daughter of king Jiiyasena, and she was married to Sakka Afijana. 
They had two daughters, Maya and Pajapati, who were both 
married to Buddhodana, a grandson of Jayasena and son of 
Sihahanu. The son of Suddhodaiia and Maya was the Lord 
Buddha whose consort was Bhaddakaccana, son w as Rahula, 
great friend was Bimbisara, and another contemporary w^as 
BImbisara s son, Ajatasattu. 


The Three Buddhist 
Councils 


The first Buddhist Council* w^as convened three months after 
the parinirvana of the Buddha ( at Kiisinara ) 
in the Sattapanni Cave at Rajagaha where 
his nearest dhciples followed by seven 
hundred thousand Bhikkhns and a large number of lay men 
assembled to establish the most important rules of the Order as, 
according to their recollection, the Master himself had laid 
down. The work of the compilation was entrusted to Thera 
Ananda and Thera Upali. Thera Upali spoke for the Vinaya, 
and Thera Ananda for the rest of the dhamma ; and Thera Maha- 
kassapa seated on the Thera's chair asked questions touching 
the Vinaya. Both of them expounded tliem in detail and the 
Theras repeated what they had said. The work of the First 
Council took seven montlis to be completed, and the (’ouncil rose 
after it had finished compilation of tlie Dhamma, and the canon 
came to be known us Thera Tradition. 


A century after the parinibbana of the Buddha when Kalasoka 
was the reigning king, there w^ere at Vaisali many Bhikkhus of 
the VVjji clan who used to preach the ten points of Buddhism. 
But the Theras of Pava and AvanM witli their leader, the great 
Thera Revata, declarot'i that these tni peunts v ere nnlawfuh and 
wanted to bring the dispute to a ])eaceful end. All of them 
followed by a large number of Bhikkhns then went to Vaisal! 
and there met the Bhikkhns of the Vajji clan. .Kalasoka too 

1 Prof. Przyluski’s Le Concile (le Uajat^Hia, pt. I, pp. 8 , 30, 6G and 116 
should be consulted. - Read also Bnddliist ('ouncils by Dr I’. C. 
Majumdap published in the Buddhistic Studies, Edited by Dr. B. C Law, 
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went there, and, hearin,^; both sides, decided in favour of the true 
faith, held out by the Theras of Pava and Avantl. The brother- 
hood then came together finally to decide, and Revata resolved to 
settle the matter by an Ubbahika wherein four from each of the 
two parties were represented. Thera Revata, in order to hold a 
council, chose also seven hundred out of all that troop of 
Bhikkhus, and all of them met in the Valikarama and compiled 
the Dhamma in eight months. The heretical Bhikkhus who 
taught the wrong dcctriiie founded another school which came to 
bear the name Mahasanghika. 

The Third Council was held under better circumstances during 
the reign of King Asoka at the Asokarama in Pataliputta under 
the guidance and presidentship of Thera Moggalliputta Tissa. 
Within hundred years from the compilation of the doctrine in 
the Second Council, there arose eighteen different sects in the 
Buddhist Order with their respective schools and systems, and 
another schism in the Church was threatened. At this time, 218 
years from the parinibbana of the Buddha, Asoka came to the 
throne, and after a reign of four years, he consecrated himself as 
king Pataliputta. And, not long after, Samanera Nigrodha 
preached the doctrine to the king, and confirmed him with many 
of his followers in the refuges and precepts of duty. Thereupon 
the King became bountiful to the Bhikkhus and eventually 
entered the doctrines. From that time the revenue of the brother- 
hood was on the increase but the heretics became envious, and 
they too, taking the yellow robe and dwelling along with the 
Bhikkhus, began to proclaim their own doctrines as the doctrine 
of the Buddha, and carry out their own practices even as they 
washed. They became so unruly that King Asoka was obliged 
to arrange an assembly of the community of Bhikkhus in its full 
numbers at t]\G splendid Asokarama under the presidency of Thera 
Moggalliputta Tissa. Then did the king question one by one on 
the teachings of the Buddha. 'Hie heretical Bhikkhus expounded 
their wrong doctrine, upon which the king caused to be expelled 
from tlie Order all such Bhikkhus and their followers. Only the 
rightly believing Bhikkhus answered that the Lord taught the 
Vibhajja-doctrine, and this was supported and confirmed by Thera 
Moggalliputta Tissa. Three thousand learned Bhikkhus were thqp 
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selected to make a compilation of the true doctrine under the 
guidance of the great Thera, and they completed ‘their work at 
the Asokarama in nine months. 


Vijaya of evil conduct was the son and prince regent of King 


The coming and con- 
secration of Vijaya 
and others 


Slhababu, ruler of the kingdom of Lala*, but 
he was banished from the kingdom by his 
father for his many intolerable deeds of 


violence. Boarded on a ship with his large 


number of followers with their wives and children, Vijaya first 


landed at Supparaka, but afterwards, embarking again landed 
in Lanka in the region called Tambapanni, where he eventually 
married and consecrated himself as king and built cities. After 


his death, he was succeeded by his brother s son Panduvasudeva 


who married Subhaddakaccana and consecrated himself as king. 
He was in his turn succeeded by his son Abbaya who w^as 
followed by Pandukabhaya. Between Pandiikabhaya and Abhaya, 
there was no king for 17 years. 


Pandukabhaya’s son Mutasiva followed his father and was 

Dovana.hpiyatis,a succeeded by his second son Devanampiya- 
tissa whose friend was Dhammasoka whom 

he had never seen, but to whom he was pleased to send a prince- 
less treasure as a gift. Dhammasoka appreciated the gift, and 
sent as a return-gift another treasure to Devanampiyatissa who 
was now consecrated as King of Lanka. 


After the termination of the Third Council, Moggalliputtatissa 
Thera, in order to establisli the religion in adjacent countries, 
sent out learned and renowned missionaries to Kasmir, Gandbara, 
Mahisamandala, Vanavasa, Aparantaka, Maharattha, Suvanna- 
bhuml ( Burma), and to the Yona country. To the lovely island 
of Lanka, he sent there Mahinda, the Theras Itthiya, Uttiya, 
Sambala, and Bhaddasala to preach the religion. 


Mahinda, then a monk, came out to Lanka with four Theras 


Mahinda 


Sahghamitta’s son Sumana, the gifted Sama- 
pera. Even on their landing many devas, 


n^gas and supannas were converted to the 


doctrine, and he with his followers entered the. capital city 


where people thronged to see him, and he preached the true fftith 
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to tliein. The wise king Devanarhpiyatissa heard him explain 
£ome of the miracles and teachings and episodes of the life of the 
Buddha, and became one of his most devoted patrons. The king 
then built for the great Thera the Mahavihara, henceforth known 
3S the Mahameghavanarama which the Thera accepted. Next 
the king built for him and his followers, another vihara on the 
Cetiyapabbata, henceforth knowm as the Cetiya pabbata-vihare, 
which too the Thera accepted. The wise king then became eager 
to enshrine one of the relics of the Great Lord the Buddha in a 
stupa, so that he and the follow'ers of the faith might behold the 
Conqueror in his relics and worship him. Upon his request 
Mahinda sent Sumana to King Dhammasoka with the instruction 
to bring from him the relics of the Sage and the alms-bowl of the 
Master, and then to go to Sakka in the fair city of the gods to 
l.ring the collar-bone of the Master from him. Sumana faithfully 
carried out the instruction, and when he landed down on the 
Missaka mountain w'ith the relics, the king and the people were 
all filled with joy, and thirty thousand of them received the 
Fabbajja of the Conqueror’s doctrine. Later on the king sent his 
r.ephew and minister Arittha again to Dhammasoka to bring 
the Bodhi-Tree, which at Dhainmasoka^s approach, severed of 
itself and transplanted itself in the vase provided for the purpose, 
Arittha then came back on board a ship across the ocean to the 
c iipital with the holy tree and a gay rejoicing began. With the 
Bodhi-tree came also Therl Sahghamitta with eleven followers. 
The Tree and its Saplings w^ere planted with due ceremony at 
different places, and royal consecration was bestowed on them. 
Under the direction of the Thera Mahinda who converted the 
island, Devanarhpiyatissa continued to build viharas and thupas 
one after another, and thus ruled for 40 years, after which he died. 
He was succeeded on the throne by his son, prince Uttiya ; but 
in the eighth year of his reign, the great Thera Mahinda, who 
had brought light to the island of Lanka died at the age of sixty ; 
and the whole island was struck with sorrow at his death, and the 
funeral rites were observed with great ceremony. 

After a reign of ten years Uttiya died, and was followed by 
Mahaslva, Suratissa, two Damilas, Sena and Guttaka, Asela and 
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Elara, a Painila from the Cola country, in succe^siou. Elara was 
killed by Dutthagamani w'ho succeeded the former r.s King. 

Cainani, for such was his original nan e, was born c^f prince 
Kakavannaiissa, overlord of Mahagama, and Viharadevl, daughter 
of tlie King of KalyanJ. Gamani w’as thus descended through tlie 
the dynasty of Mahanagn, second brother of Devanaiiipiyatirsa. 
Kakavannatissa had another son by Viharadevi named Tissa, and 
l)Oth Gamani and Tissa grew iij) together. Now' when tliey were 
fen and twelve years old, Kakavannatis.sa wlio wms a believing 
Buddhist, wanted his sons to nnike three promises : lirst, they 
would never turn aw’ay from the Bhikkhus, secondly, the two 
brothers w'ouid ever be friendly tow'ards each other, and, thirdly, 
never w'ould they fight the Damilas. The two brothers niade the 
first tw'o promises but turned back to make the third, upon w'hich 
their father became sorry. Gamani gradually grew' up to sixteen 
years, vigorous, renowned, intelligent, majestic and mighty. He 
gathered round him mighty and great w'arriors from far and near 
villages, as w'ell as from the royal and noble families. Gamani 
developed a strong hatred towards the Damilas who had more 
than once usurped the throne of Lanka, and became determined 
to quell them dow'u. Now he had gathered a strong army of 
brave and sturdy w^arriors round him, lie approached his father 
for permission to make war on the Damilas. But the king, 
though repeatedly requested, declined to give any such permission. 
As a pious Buddhist devoted to the cult of ahihisfl, he could u(»t 
give permission for w'ar that w'ould result in bloodshed and 
cruelty. He also dissuaded the w'arriors to fight for his sons. 
Gamani, thereupon, became disgusted with his father, and wont 
to Malaya*, and because of his anger and disgust cow'ards his 
father, he was named as Dutthagamanl. , In the meantime King 
Kakavannatissa died, and there arose a deadly scramble for the 
throne between the two brothers, DuUhagdmanl and Tissa. Two 
battles were fought with considerable loss of life, and Duttha- 
gamani eventually became victorious. Peace was then concluded 
and the two brothers began to live together again. He took some 
time to provide for his people who had suffered during the last 
wars and then went out to fight against the Damilas. He over- 
powered Damila Chatta, conquered Damila Titthamba and many 
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other mighty Damila princes and kings. Deadly were the wars 
that he fought with them, bat eventually he came out victorious 
and united the whole of Lanka into one kingdom. Gamani was then 
consecrated with great pomp, and not long after he himself conse- 
crated Maricavatti vihara which he had built up. Next took 
place the consecration of the Lohapasada , but the building up 
of the Great Thupa was now to be taken up. He took some time 
to the obtaining of the wherewithal, i. e., the materials of the 
thupa from different quarters, and then began the work in which 
masons and workmen from far and near did take part and at the 
beginning of which a great assemblage of Theras from different 
countries took place. When the work of the building had con* 
siderably advanced, the king ordered the making of the Relic- 
chamber in which the relics were afterwards enshrined with due 
eclat, pomp, and ceremony. But ere yet the making of the chatta 
and the plaster work of the monument was finished, the king fell 
ill whicli later on proved fatal. He sent his younger brother 
Tissa, and asked him to complete the thupa, which Tissa did. 
The ill king passed round the Cetiya on a palanquin and did 
homage to it, and left with Tissa the charge of doing all the work 
that still remained to be done towards it. He then enumerated 
some of the pious works he had done in his life to the Theras and 
Bhikkhus assembled round his bed, and one of the Theras spoke 
to him on the unconquerable foe of death. Then the king became 
silent, and he saw a golden chariot came down from the Tusita 
heaven. Then he breathed his last, and was immediately seen 
reborn and standing in celestial form in a car that had come down 
from the Tusita heaven. 

Dutthagamani was succeeded by his brother SaddhS Tissa 
who ruled for 18 years, and built many 
A Long Line of Kings — oetiyas and viharas. He was followed by 
Ten kings Thulathana, Lanjatissa, Khallatanaga and 

Vattagamanl. The last named was a 
famous king during whose reign the Damilas became powerful 
and again usurped the throne. Vattagamanl w^as thus followed 
by Damila Pulahattha, Damila Bahiy a, Damila Panayamaraka, 
Damila PilayamSraka and Damila Dathika. But the Damilas 
9 [ An&alSi B* 0« R. ] 
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were dispossessed of their power not long after by Vattaganaanl, 
who now ruled for a few more years. 

After his death, his adopted son Mahacull Mahatissa reigned 
Eleven kings years with piety and justice. He was 

followed by Coranaga, Tissa, Siva, Damila 
Vatuka, Brahman Niliya, Queen Anula, Kutakanna Tissa, Bhati- 
kabhaya, and MahaJathika Mahanaga \ All of them had short 
reigns and were builders of viharas and cetiyas. Anula was a 
notorious queen and to her love intrigues at least four kings, 
Siva, Tissa, Damila Vatuka and Brahman Niliya, lost their lives. 
Except Tissa, they were all upstarts and they rightly deserved 
the fate that had been theirs 

After Mahadathika’s death, Amandagamani Abhaya, his son, 
.p , , . followed him on the throne. He was follow- 

Twelve kings 

ed by Kanirajanutissa, Culabhaya, Queen 
Si vail, H anaga, Candamukhasiva, Yasalalakatissa, Subharaja, 
Vankanasikatissaka, Gajabahukagamani and Mahallaka Naga in 
succession. Most of these kings were worthless, and their merit 
lay only in the building or extension of viharas and other reli- 
gious establishments and in court-intrigues. Two of then 
Ilanaga and Subharaja were however comparatively more note» 
for their acts of bravery and valour exhibited mostly in locai 
wars. 

After the death of MahallanSga, his son Bhatikatissaka reigned 

„ for 24 years. He was followed in succession 
j nirteen kings 

by KaniUhatissaka, Kujjanaga, Kunoan§ga, 
S'rinaga Tissa ( I) , AbhayanSga, Sirinaga II, Vijayakumaraka 
Saihghafcissa, Sirisaiiighabodhi, Gothabhaya and Jetthatissa who 
are grouped together in a chapter entitled “ Thirteen Kings ” in 
the Mahavamsa, Scarcely there is anything important enough 
to be recorded about these kings, besides the fact that most of 
them ruled as pious Buddhists always trying to further the 
cause of the religion by the foundation and extension of religious 

In the list of anoient kings cf Ceylon the name of DBrubhatiki tissa 
appears after Damila Vatuka ( Vide Geiger, Mahiraifasi-, Introduction, 
p. xxzvn ). 
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establishmente, and that they carried out the affairs of the king- 
dom through wars, intrigues, rebellions and local feuds. 


King MahSsena 


The Jetthatissa was succeeded by his younger brother, Maha- 
sena, who ruled for 27 years and during 
whose reign, most probably, the Maha- 
varhsa was given its present form. Originally it ended with 
the death of King DutthagamanI, but now it was probably 
brought up-to date. 


On his accession to the throne, he forbade the people to give 
food to any Bhikkhu dwelling in the Mahavihara on penalty of a 
fine of hundred pieces of money. The Bhikkhu s thus fell in want, 
and they left the vihara which remained empty for nine years. 

It was then destroyed by the ill-advisers of the king and its 
riches were removed to enrich the Abhayagiri-vihara. The king 
wrought many a deed of wrong upon which bis minister Megha- 
vannabhaya became angry and became a rebel. A battle was 
imminent, but the two former friends met, and the king, repen- 
tant of his misdeeds, promised to make good all the harm done to 
the religious establishments of Lanka. The king rebuilt the 
Mahavihara, and founded amongst others two new viharas, the 
7 anavihara and the Manihira vihara. He was also the 

.der of the famous Thuparama vihara, as well as of two other 
nunneries. He also excavated many tanks and did many other 
works of merit. 

Dr. Kern says in his Manual of Indian Buddhism that the 
Mahavaihsa deserves a special notice on account of its being so 
highly important for the religious history of Ceylon. Dr. Geiger 
who has made a thorough study of the Pali chronicles, has edited 
the text of the Mahavarhsa for the P. T. S. London and has ably 
translated it into English for the same society, with the assis- 
tance of the late Dr. M. H. Bode. Cl. Tumour’s edition and 
translation of this text are now out of date. Prof, Geiger has 
translated it into German. Mrs. Bode has retranslated it into 
English and Dr. Geiger himself has revised the English transla- 
tion. There is a commentary on the Mahavarhsa known as the 
Mahavaihsatlka ( Waihsatthapakasini revised and edited by 
Patuwantudjiwe apd Nanissara, Colombo, 1895 ) written by Maba- 
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nSma of Anuradhapura. This commentary is helpful In reading 
the text. It contains many additional data not found in the text. 
Readers are referred to the Mahawanse, ed. by Tumour, Ceylon, 
1837, Mahavarhsa revised and edited by H. Sumahgala Batu- 
wantudawe, Colombo, 1883, and Cambodjan Mahavamsa by E. 
Hardy, J. R. A. S. 1902. There is a Simhalese translation by 
Wijesinha, Colombo, 1889 ( chapter & verse ). 


It has long been ascertained that both the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahavarhsa owe their origin to a common 
source - the Atthakatha-Mahavarhsa of the 
Mahavihara monastery, which, evidently was 
a sort of chronicle of the history of the island from very early 
times, and must have formed an introductory part of the old 
theological commentary ( Atthakatha ) on the canonical writings 
of the Buddhists. Both Oldenberg and Geiger, the celebrated edi- 


tors of the Dipavamsa and the Mahavaihsa respectively, are of opi- 
nion that this Atthakatha-Mahavamsa was composed in Simhalese 
T)ro$e, interspersed, no doubt with verse in the Pali language. 
This book ( Mahavaihsa-Atthakatha ) existed in various recen- 
sions in the diiferent monasteries of the island, anil the author 


of both the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa borrowed the materials 
of their works from one or other of the various recensions of that 


Atthakatha. This borrowing presumably was independent, and 
quite in their own way ; but even then, in the main, they are 
nothing but two different versions of the same thing. But as the 
Dipavamsa had been composed at least one century and a half 
earlier than the Mahavamsa, it shows perhaps more faithfulness 
to the original, i. e., to the Atthakatha, for, as Oldenberg points 
out, that the “ author of the DIpavarhsa borrowed not only the 
materials of his own work, but also the mode of expression, and 
even whole lines, word for word, from the Atthakatha. In fact, 
a great part of the Dipavamsa has the appearance not of an 
independent, continual work, but of a composition of such 
single stanzas extracted from a work or works like the 
Atthakatha But the author of the Mahavamsa is not so 
fettered in his style or execution. Coming as he did at least one 


1 DIpavarfasa ( Oldenberg ), Introduction, p. 6, 
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century and a half later ( i. e., the beginning: of the 6th century 
A. D. ) than the author of the Dlpavaihsa when the islanders had 
attained much more freedom in their learning and writing of the 
Pali language, he evidently showed greater ease and skill in his 
use of the language, as well as in his style and composition, and 
finally, a more free and liberal use of the materia] of his original. 

It is well-known that Mahanama was the author of the Maha- 
vaihsa, whereas we are completely in the dark as to the author- 
ship of the Dlpavaihsa. A further proof of the fact that both the 
authors were indebted to a common source is provided by a very 
striking coincidence of the two narratives, namely, that both the 
chronicles finish their accounts with the death of King Mahasena 
who flourished about the beginning of the 4th century A. D. It 
was not much later that the Dlpavaihsa was composed, but as the 
Mahavaihsa was composed still later, we might as well expect the 
bringing down of the narrative to a later date. But this was not 
the case, apparently for the fact that their common source, the 
Atthakatha- Mahavaihsa of the Mahavihara monastery, as shown 
by Oldenberg, was very intimately connected with King Maha- 
seua with whose reign the glorious destinies of the monastery 
came practically to an end, and there the Atthakatha could only 
logically stop its account*. 

But the historical writers of the Mahavihara fraternity did 
not at once bring down their account to the reign of Mahasena. 
The Atthakatha Mahavaihsa seems to have originally brought 
down its account only to the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon ; but 
it was later on continued and brought down to the reign of 
Mahasena, where both the Dlpavaihsa and the Mahavaihsa as 
already noticed came to an end. 

That the Dlpavaihsa was well-known to the author of the 
Mahavaihsa is evident from the very arrangement of the chapters 
and events of the narrative, so much so that the Mahavaihsa seems 
to be more an explanatory commentary on the earlier chronicle. 
The account in the Dlpavaihsa is condensed, and the sequence of 
events and characters presents the form more of a list and cata- 


\ Plpavaihsa ( Old'-n'^erg ), Introdnotion, p. 8. 
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logue than of aoy connected account. The Mah&vamsa, on the 
other hand, is elaborate, more embellished, and seems rather to 
explain the catalogue of events and characters of the earlier 
chronicle so as to give it the form of a connected narrative. 
Geiger rightly thinks in this connection that “ the quotation of 
the Mahavamsa refers precisely to the Dipavaihsa/^ ^ The well- 
known passage of the Culavamsa ( 38 59 ), ‘ Datva sahassam dipe- 
tuih Dipavaihsaih samadisi ^ w^hich Fleet translates as * he ( King 
Dhatusena ) bestowed a thousand ( pieces of gold ) and gave 
orders to write a dipika on the Dipavarhsa also lends support to 
this view*, for this dipika, Fleet says, is identical with Maha- 
vamsa. 

It is interesting to compare the more important chapters of 
the two chronicles to see how their subject matters agree or differ. 
We have already indicated that their contents are almost identi- 
cal ; in the Dlpavamsa they are condensed, and in the Mahavamsa 
elaborate. After an identical account of the race of Mahasammata, 
both the earlier and later chronicle.s proceed to give a more or less 
detailed account of the three Buddhist Council. The account of 
the First Council is almost the same. Five hundred chosen 
Bhikkhus assembled under the leadership of Mab§.kassapa in the 
Sattapanna cave at Rajagaha and composed the collection of tlio 
Dharama and the Vinaya. The Dipavamsa mentions the fourlli 
month after the Master’s death as the time at w'hich the first 
council was held. This was the second Vassa-month, i e., 
Savana. This date is substantially confirmed by that provided by 
the Mahavamsa which mentions the bright half of Asada, the 
fourth month of the year as the beginning ol the Council. But us 
the first month was spent in preparations, the actual proceedings 
did not begin till the month of Savana, The account of the 
Second Council too is substantially the same. It was brought 
about by the dasa-vatthuni of the Vajjians of Vesall, a relaxation 
of monastic discipline; and 700 Bhikkhus took part in the dis- 
cussion of the Council. It was held in the lltb year of the reign 
of Kalasoka ; there is, however, a slight discrepancy about the 

1 Mahavamsa, { Geiger ), Intro, p. XI. 

? Mabavatiisa, ( Geiger ), Intro, p, XI -- where Geiger quotes Fleet, 
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locality where the Council was held. The Mahavamsa mentions 
Valikarama, whereas the Dipavarhsa mentions the Kutagarasala 
of the Mabavana monastery as the place of the Council. The 
tradition of the schism in the second Council is also identical in 
the two chronicles. The Dipavamsa states that the heretical 
monks held a separate Council called the Mahasamgiti, and pre- 
pared a different redaction of the Scriptures. The tradition is 
also noticed in the Mahavamsa where it is related that they 
formed a separate sect under the name Mahasarhghika, The 
account of the Third Council is identical. It was held at Patali- 
putta under the presidency of Tissa Moggaliputta and lasted for 
nine months. 

The list of Indian Kings before Asoka and pieces of historical 
account connected with thenij the traditional date of the Buddha^s 
l)arinirvana, and the duration of reigns of individual Indian kings 
are always almost identical in both the chronicles. The story of 
the conversion of Ceylon, that the coining of Vijaya and his 
consecration, the lisl' and account of Ceylonese Kings up to 
Devanaihpiyatissa and that of the latter’s contemporaneity with 
king Dhammasoka are for all practical purposes the same. But 
before the two chronicles take up the account of MahindaV 
coming to Ceylon, the Mahavaihs.a inserts a somewhat elaborate 
account of the conversion of different countries under the efficient 
missionary organisation of Moggaliputta Thera. The Mahavamsa 
thus rightly stresses the fact that it was a part of the religious 
policy of the great Thera that Mahinda came to Ceylon. Here 
again the accounts of the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa are 
identical ; then follow the identical accounts of Mahinda's entry 
into the capital, his acceptance of the Mahavihara and that of the 
Cetiyapabbata*vihara, the arrival of the relics, the receiving and 
coming of the Bodhi Tree, and the Nibbana of the Thera Mahinda. 
From Vijaya to Devanaihpiyatissa the tradition and traditional 
chronology are almost identical ; there is only a discrepancy 
about the date of Devanaihpiyatissa himself. The earlier chro- 
nicle states that king Devanaihpiyatissa was consecrated king 
in the 237th year after the Buddha’s death, whereas the Maha- 
vaihsa places it on the first day of the bright half of the ninth 
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month, Maggasira ( Oct. -Nov. ), showing a discrepancy involved 
probably in the chronological arrangement itself.’ 

The account of the kings from the death of Devanoihpiya- 
tissa to Dutthagamani is also identical in the two chronicles. 
But the Mahavamsa is much more detailed and elaborate in ite 
account of King Dutthagamani giving as it does in separate 
chapters the topics of the birth of prince Gamani, the levying of 
the warriors for the war of the two brothers Gamani and Tissa, 
the victory of Dutthagamani, the consecrating of the Maricavatti 
vihara, the consecrating of the Lohapasada, the obtaining of the 
w'herewithal to build the Mahathupa. the beginning of the Maha- 
thupa, the making of the relic-chamber for Mahathupa, the en- 
shrining of the relics and finally his death • whereas the Dlpa- 
vaihsa touches and that also in brief, the two accounts only in 
their main outline. 

The list and account of the later Kings from Dutthagamani to 
Mahasena in the Dipavaihsa are very brief. In the Mahavamsa, 
however, though the essential points and topics are the same, the 
accounts differ considerably in their detail which may be due to 
the more liberal use by the author of the original as well as of 
other historical and traditional sources than the Atthakath&- 
Mahavamsa. He might have also used those indigenous historical 
literature and tradition that might have grown up after the 
author of the Dlpavaifisa had laid aside his pen. This is apparent 
from a comparison of the respective accounts of any individual 
king, say, the last King Mahasena. Thus the DIpavamsa relates 
that while he was in search of really good and modest Bhikkhus, 
he met some wicked Bhikkhus ; and knowing them not he asked 
them the sense of Buddhism and the true doctrine. Those 
Bhikkhus, for their own advantage, taught him that the true 
doctrine was a false doctrine. In consequence of his intercourse 
with those wicked persons, he performed evil as well as good 
deeds, and then died. The Mahavaihsa account is otherwise. It 
gives the story of his consecration by Sahghamitta, the account 
of the vicissitudes of the Maha vihara, how it was left desolate for 
nine years, how a hostile party succeeded in obtaining the king’s 

1 See Maha?aiii8d, ( Qeiger ), Intro, pp. %%xi foil. 
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function for destroying the nnocrBtery, v\hy fcr ibis fault of the 
king the minister became a rebel, how the Mahavihara was re- 
co nstructed and came to be again inhabited by Bhikkhus, how an 
offence of the gravest kind was made against Thera Tissa and 
how he was expelled, how the King built the Manihlra-viliSra 
destroying the temples of^some Brahmanical gods, and how he 
built many other Sramas and viharas, and a number of tanks and 
canals for the good of his subjects. 

One such instance as just noticed is sufiBcient to explain the 
nature of the difference in the accounts of individual kings as 
given in the two chronicles. The duration of ruling years as 
given to individual kings is in most cases identical; there are 
only a few discrepancies, e. g., with regard to the reigns of Sena 
and Gutta, Lajjitissa (the Mahavamsa gives the name as Lanja- 
tissa ), Niliya, Tissa Yasal ala, Abhaya and Tissa. In the case of 
Sena and Gutta, the Dlpavaiiisa gives the duration of rule as 
12 years, whereas the Mahavamsa gives it as 22 years. The Dipa- 
vaihsa gives 9 years 6 months to Lajjitissa, whereas the later 
chronicle gives 9 years 8 months. Niliya is given 3 months in 
the earlier chronicle, but in later chronicle he is given 6 months. 
Tissa Yesalala is given 8 years 7 months and 7 years 8 months 
respectively *, and the order of the rule of Abhaya and Tissa of the 
Dfpavaihsa is transposed in the Mahavamsa as Tissa and Abhaya, 
and Abhaya is given only 8 years in place of 22 as given by the 
Dlpavarhsa. 

In the early days of the study of the Ceylonese Chronicles, 
scholars were sceptical about their value as 
Cey\oi^se*Chro^nkles sources of authentic historical tradition and 
information. But now after lapse of years 
when the study of Indian and Ceylonese history has far advanced, 
it is now comparatively easy for us to estimate their real value. 

Like all chronicles, the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa con- 
tain germs of historical truth buried deep under a mesh of absurd 
fables and marvellous tales. But if they do contain mainly myths 
and marvels and read more like fantasies, they are like other 
chronicles of their time. This, however, should not be used as 
any argument for completely rejecting the chronicles as positively 
10 [ Annals, B. 0« B. I. ] 
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false and untrustworthy. It is, however, important that one 
should read them with a critical eye as all records of popular and 
ecclesiastical tradition deserve to be read. Buried in the illumi- 
nation of myths, miracles and legends there are indeed germs 
which go to make up facts of history, but they can only be 
gleaned by a very careful elimination of all mythical and un- 
essential details which the pious sentiment of the believer gather- 
ed round the nucleus. “ If we pause, Geiger rightly says, “ first 
at internal evidence then the Ceylonese chronicles will assurdely 
at once win approval in that they at least wished to write the 
truth. Certainly the writers could not go beyond the ideas deter- 
mined by their age and their social position, and beheld the events 
of a past time in the mirror of a one-sided tradition. But they 
certainly did not intend to deceive hearers or readers.” * 

The very fact that botli the Dlpavamsa and the Mahavamsa are 
based on the earlier AUha-katha-Mahavaiiisa, a r.ort of a chronicle 
which itself was based upon still earlier chronicles, ensures us in 
our belief that they contain real historical facts, for, with the 
AtthakathS, the tradition goes back several centurie^j, and becomes 
almost contemporary with the historical incidents narrated in the 
chronicle. 


Even In the very introductory chapters, there are statements 
which agree with other canonical writings, and find confirmation 
in our already known facts of history. Such are the statements 
that Bimbisara was a great friend of Buddha, and both BimbisSra 
and Ajatasattu were contemporaries of the Master. There does 
not seem to be any ground for rejecting the tradition of the 
chronicles that Gotama was fi ve years older than Bimbisara, though 
the duration of the rule ascribed to each of them disagrees with 
that ascribed by the Puranas. But whatever that might be, there 
can hardly be any doubt as to the authenticity of the list of 
Indian kings from BimbisSra to Asoka provided by the chronicles. 
The Jain tradition has, no doubt, other names ; “ this ” as pointed 
out by Geiger, “ does not affect the actual agreement. There can 
be no doubt that the nine Nandas as well as the two forerunner.s 


1 MabSvaiiiBS ( Qeiger ), Intro., p. xv. 
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of Asoka, Candagutta and Bindueara, were altogether historical 
personages.” But more than this is the complete agreement of 
the Ceylonese and Pauranic tradition in the duration of reign, 
n.imoly 24, ascribed to Candagutta. The discrepancy of the two 
traditions in respect of regnal duration of Bindusara and Atoka, 
namely 3 years and 1 year respectively, is almost negligible. 
Still more interesting is the name Canakka ( Canakya ) the Brah- 
man Minister of Candagutta, who was known to the authors of 
the Dlpavaihsa and Mahavamsa. 

So much with regard to the hislorical value of the Ceylonese 
chronicles in respect of Indian history. But more valuable are 
the chronicles with regard to the history of Ceylon. As regards 
the oldest period from Vijaya to Devanampiyatissr. the chronicles 
are certainly untrustworthy to the extent that the duration of 
years ascribed to each reign seems increditable in view of the 
fact that they appear to he calculated according to a set fcheme, 
and present certain insuperable difficulties of chronology with 
regard to one or two reigns, e. g., of King Pandukabhaya and 
Mutasiva. Moreover, the day of Vijaya’s arrival in Ceylon has 
been made to synchronise with the date of Buddha’s death, which 
itself is liable to create a distrust in our mind. But even in the 
first and the earliest period of Ceylonese history, there are certain 
elements of truth which can hardly be questioned. Thus there is 
no ground for doubting the authenticity of the list of kings from 
Vijaya to Devanaihpiyatissa ; nor is there any reason for reject- 
ing the account of Pandukabhaya’s campaigns, as well as the 
detailed account of the reign of Devanaihpiyatissa, which seem 
decidedly to be historical. We have also sufficient reason to 
believe the contemporaneity and friendship of Tissa and Asoka 
who exchanged greetings of gifts between themselves. 

As for the period from Devanaihpiyatissa to Mahasena, the 
Chronicles may safely but intelligently be utilised as of value. 
There are no doubt gaps in the traditional chronology which 
have been carelessly filled in, notably in the period from 
Devanarhpiyatissa to DutthagSmanI but after Dutthagamanl 
there is no such careless and fictitious filling in of gaps, nor any 
set pp system of chronology, apd on the whole tte list of kings 
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and their duration of reigns are creditable. But even where the 
chronology is doubtful, there is no ground whatsoever for doubt- 
ing the kernel of historical truth that lies mixed up with mythi- 
cal tales in respect of the account of each individual reign, say, 
for example, of the reign of Dutthagamanl. It may, therefore, 
be safely asserted that the Ceylonese chronicles can be utilised, 
if not as an independent historical source, at least as a repository 
of historical tradition in which we can find important confirma- 
tory evidence of our information with regard to early Indian and 
contemporary Ceylonese history. 

But the Chronicles must be considered to be of more value for 
the ecclesiastical history not only of Ceylon but of India as well. 
With regard to this there are certain notices in th e Chronicks 
that have helpe I us to start with almost definite chronological 
points which are equally important in respect of the political 
history of the continent and its island. One such fixed point is 
provided by the Chronicles where it has been stated that 218 years 
after the .Sambuddha had passed into Nirvana when Asoka wr.s 
consecrated. This corner stone has helped us to ascertain one of 
the most knotty and at the same time most useful starting point 
of Indian history, namely, the year cf the Buddha’s parinirvana 
and his birth, which, according to the calculation based on the 
date just cited are 483 B. C. and 563 B, C. respectively.’ 

Next in point of importance with regard to the history of 
Buddhism is the conversion of the island by Mahiuda, who is 
represented in the Chronicles as a son of Asoka. Historians have 
doubted the tradition in view of the fact that there is no mention 
of it in the numerous edicts and inscriptions of Asoka. Geiger 
has very ably shown that this argument is at least an argumentum 
« silentio and can hardly be conclusive. The tradition of the 
Chronicles is unanimously supported by the tradition of the 
country itself, and finds further confirmation in the account of 
Yuan Chwang who expressly states that the conversion of Ceylon 
was the work of Mahendra or Mahinda, who is, however, repre- 
sented as a brother of Asokeu But it must not be understood that 
Ceylon was converted all on a sudden by Mahendra or Mahinda. 

I See MahSvaihBa ( Geiger ); Seoe, 5 and -6. Introduction. 
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Similar mission must have been sent earlier; *‘a hint that 
Mahinda^s mission was preceded by similar missions to Ceylon is 
to be found even in Dipavamsa and Mahavarhsa, when they 
relate that Asoka, sending to Devanampiyatissa, with presents 
for his second consecration as king, exhorted him to adhere to the 
doctrine of the Buddha/' * 

Geiger has also been able to find very striking confirmation 
of the history of the religious missions as related in the Chroni- 
cles in the relic inscriptions of the Sanci stiipa No, 2.^ He has 
thus pointed out that Majjhima who is named in the Mahavaihsa 
as the teacher who converted the Himalaya region and Kassapa- 
gotta who appears as his companion in the Dipavamsa are also 
mentioned in one of the inscriptions just referred to as ‘ pious 
Majjhima ’ and ' pious Kassapagotta, the teacher of the Himalaya/ 
In another inscription also Kassapagotta is mentioned as the 
teacher of the Himalaya. Dundubhissara who is also mentioned 
in the Chronicles as one of the Theras who won the Himalaya 
countries to Buddhism, is mentioned in another inscription as 
Dadabhisara along with Gotiputta ( i. e., Kotiputta Kassapagotta ). 
The Thera, i. e., Moggaliputta Tissa who is described in the 
Chronicles as having presided over the Third Buddhist Council 
is also mentioned in another inscription at Moggaliputta. These 
facts are guarantee enough for carefully utilising the Chronicles 
as an important source of information for the early history of 
Buddhism. 

This would be far more evident when we would consider the 
accounts of the three Buddhist Councils as related in the two 
Chronicles. The authenticity of the accounts of these Councils 
had during the early days of the study of the two Chronicles 
often been doubted. But it is simply impossible to doubt that 
there must lie a kernel of historical truth at the bottom of these 
accounts. As to the First Council, both the northern and 
southern traditions agree as to the place and occasion and the 
President of the Council. As to the second Council,both traditions 
agree as to the occasion and cause of the first schism in the 

1 MahSvamsa, ( tr, ) p. XIX. 

? Jbid, pp. XIX - XX. 
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Church, namely, the relaxation of monastic discipline brought 
about by the Vajjian monks. As to the place of the Council, the 
northern tradition is uncertain, but the southern tradition is 
definite inasmuch as it states that it was held in Vesall undtr 
King Kalasoka in 383/2 B. c. and led to the separation of the 
Mahasaihghikas from Theravada. The Ceylonese tradition speaks 
of a Third Council at Pataliputra in the year 247 B. C. under 
King Dharmasoka which led to the expulsion of certain dis- 
integrating elements from the community. The Northern tradition 
has, however, no record of a Third Council, but tliat is no reason 
why we should doubt its authenticity. Geiger has successfully 
shown that the “ distinction betw-een two separate Councils is in 
fact correct. The Northern Buddhists have mistakenly fused tl e 
two into one as they confounded the Kings, Kalasoka and Dhani- 
masoka, one with another. But traces of the right tradition are 
still preserved in the wavering uncertain statements as to the time 
and place of the Council. ” ’ 

The succession of teachers from Upali to Mahinda as provided 
by the Chronicles is also interesting from the view point of tl e 
history of early Buddhism. The succession list which includes 
Upali, the great authority on Vinaya at the time of the Buddlia, 
Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, Moggaliputta Tissa and Mahinda, may 
not represent the whole truth, they even might not all be Vinaya- 
pamokkha, i. e„ authorities on Vinaya ; but the list presents at least 
an aspect of truth, and is interesting, presenting as it does, ‘ a con- 
tinuous synchrological connexion between the history of Ceylon 
and India.’ The list can thus be utilised for ascertaining the chro- 
nological arrangement of early Indian history as well as of the 
teachers of early Buddhism. 

The Chronicles can still more profitably be utilised as a very 
faithful record of the origin and growth of the numerous religious 
establishments of Ceylon. They are so very elaborately described 
and the catalogue seems to be so complete that a careful study 
may enable us to frame out a history, of the various kinds of 
religious monastic establishments, e. g., stupas, viharas, cetiyas, 
etc. of Ceylon. Thus the history of the Mahavihara, the Abhaya- 

1 UabSvaibss. ( Geiger’s Tr, ) pp. UX - LX and ff 
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giri vihara, the Thuparama, Mahameghavanarama, and of the liobt 
of others is recorded in elaborate detail. Incidentally they refer 
to the social and religious life led by the monks of the Order as 
well as by the lay people. It is easy to gather from the chronicles 
that the great architectural activity of the island began as early as 
as the reign of Devanampiyatissa and continued unabated during 
each succeeding reign till the death of Mahasena. The numerous 
edifices, tanks and canals whose ruins now cover the old capitals 
of the island were built during that period, and their history is 
unmistakably recorded in the Chronicles. Religious ceremonies 
and processions are often vividly described, and they give us 
glimpses of the life and conditions of the time. Not less interesting 
is the fact, often times related as a part of the account of these 
religious edifices, of very close intercourse with more or less 
important religious centres of India, namely Rajagaha, Kosambi, 
Vesali. Ujjeni, Pupphapura, Pallava, Alasanda ( Alexandria ) and 
other countries. Every important function was attended by 
brother monks and teachers from the main land to which the 
Ceylonese Kings and people turned for inspiration whenever any 
question of bringing and enshrining a relic arose. There are also 
incidental and stray references which are no less valuable. The 
Mahavaihsa informs us that King Mahasena built the Manihlra- 
vihara and founded three other viharas, destroying temples of the 
( Brahmanical ) gods. It shows that Brahmanical temples existed 
side by side, and religious toleration was not always the practice. 

As for the internal political history and foreign political rela- 
* tions with India, especially with the Damilas, the Chronicles seem 
to preserve very faithful records. No less faithful is the geogra- 
phical information of India and Ceylon as supported by them. 
But most of all, as we have hinted above, is the information con- 
tained in them, in respect of the history of Buddhism and Buddhir.t 
establishments of the island. There is hardly any reason to doubt 
the historicity of such information. 

The Culavaihsa’ is not an uniform and liomogeneous work. It 

1 Edited by Dr. W. Geiger in two volumes for the P. T. S., London 
translated into English by Geiger and Mrs. R. Eiokmers, 19:^9 
and 1930. The translation with copious notes and a learned intro- 
duction is very useful. 
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„ , . is a series of additions to. and continuations 

Culavamsa i 

of the Mahavamsa. The Mahavamsa is the 

work of one man - Mahanama, who compiled the work during the 

reign of Dhatusena in the 6th A. D. But the single parts of the 

Culavamsa are of different character, written by different 

authors at different times. The first w'ho continued the chronicle 

w^as according to Simhalese tradition ^he Thera Dhammakitti. He 

came from Burma to Ceylon during the reign of King Parakkama- 

bahu II in the 13 th century A. D. 

Between chapters 37 and 79 no trace is found of the commence- 
ment of a new section. This part of the chronicle seems to be tl e 
wwk of the same author. So it is clear, if the Simhalese traditicn is 
authentic, then about three quarters of what we call the Culavaihsa 
( Pages 443 out of 532 pages of Geiger’s edition of the Culavaihsa ) 
were composed by Dhammakitti. 

The second section of the Cdlavaihsa begins with the reign ol 
Vijayabahu II, the successor of Parakkamabahu I, and ends with 
that of Parakkamabahu IV. Plence it follows, the second part 
of the Culavamsa consists of the Chapters from 80 to 90 botli 
inclusive. 

The third portion begins with the chapter 91 and ends with the 
chapter 100. 

The Mahavamsa gives us a list of kings from Vi jay a, the first 
crowned king of Ceylon to Mahasena. Mahanama simply follow^- 
ed here his chief source, the Dipavamsa, which also ends wdth 
King Mahasena. The Culavamsa, however, begins with the reign 
of King Sirimeghavanna, son of King Mahasena and ends with 
Sirivikkamarajasiha. 

The first section of the Culavamsa begins with Sirimeghavanna 
and ends with Parakkamabahu I. Evidently this portion gives 
a chronological account of 78 kings of Ceylon. Altogether 
eighteen paricchedas are devoted to the glorification of the great 
national hero of the Sinhalese people, Parakkamabahu L Revd. 
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H. S. Copleston has called this portion of the Culavaihsa the *epic 
of Parakkama This king was noted for his charity. He not 
only made gifts of alms to the needy, but also to the Bhikkhus. 
As a warrior this king also stands out pre-eminent. The Colas 
and Damilas came to Lanka from Southern India and occupied 
Anuradhapura. Parakkama fought many battles with them and 
drove them out of the country and became king of the united 
Lanka. He then espoused the cause of the Buddhist Sahgha. He 
built many great viharas and thupas. He also constructed many 
vapis and uyyanas. 

The second portion of the Culavamsa begins with Vijayabahu II 
and ends with Parakkamabahu IV. Thus it refers to 23 kings 
of Ceylon. 

The third section begins with Bhuvanekabahu III, and ends 
with Kittisirirajaslha. Thus it refers to 24 kings. 

The last chapter gives a brief account of tha last two kings, 
e. g., Sirirajadhirajaslha and Sirivikkamar§.jaslha. 


There are in both the Chronicles, the Dlpavarhsa and MahS- 


List of Pali Texts in 
the Ceylonese Chro- 
Dioles. 


vamsa, interesting references to Pali texts 
affording very useful material for the history 
of Pali literature as well as of early Bud- 


dhism in Ceylon. 


In the Dipavarhsa references are not only made to Vinaya 
texts, the five collections of Sutta Pitaka, the three Pitakas, the 
five Nikayas ( they are not separately mentioned ), and the nine- 
fold doctrine of the Teacher comprising the Sutta, Geyya, Veyya- 
karana, Gatha, Udana, Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhuta and Vedalla 
but also to the seven sections of the Abhidhamma, the Patisam- 
bhida, the Niddesa, the Pitaka of the Agamas and the different 
sections namely, Vaggas, Pannasakas, Sarhyuttas and Nipatas into 
which the DIgha, Majjhima, Sarny utta and Anguttara Nikayas are 
respectively divided. Mention is also made separately of the 
two Vibhangas of Vinaya, namely, Parivara and Khandhaka, the 
Cariya-Pitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka, the Patimokkha and the Attha- 
kaths. We find further mention of the Kathavatthu of the 
11 [ Annals, B. 0. B. I. ] 
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Abbidhamma, the Petavatthu and the Saooasaihyutta of the 
Vimanavatthu. Of Suttas and Sutkantas separate mention is 
made of the De yaduta Sutta, Balapandita Suttanta, Aggikhanda 
Suttanta, Asivisa Suttanta, Asivisupama Suttanta, Anamataggiya 
Sutta, Gomayapindaovada Suttanta, Dhammacakkapavattana Sut- 
tanta and the Mahasamaya Suttanta. 

INDEX OP Pali Texts in the Dipavamsa 

Abhidhamma, 5, 37 ; 'i, 5d. 

Abbhuta, 4, 15. 

Aggikkhandha Suttanta, 14, 12. 

Anamataggiya Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Atthakath^ 20, 20. 

Agamas, 4, 12 ; 4, 16. 

Asivisa Suttanta, 14, 18. 

Asivisupama Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Itivuttaka, 4, 15. 
tJdana, 4, 15. 

Eathavatthu, 7, 41 ; 7, 56. 

Ehandhaka, 7, 43. 

Geyya, 4, 15. 

Gatha, 4, 15. 

Gomayapindaovada Suttanta, 14, 46. 

Cariya Pitaka, 14, 45. 

Jataka, 4, 15 ; 5, 37. 

Dhutahga, ( precepts ), 4, 3. 

Dhamma, 4, 4 ; 4, 6. 

Dhatuvada precepts, 5, 7. 

Dhammacakkapavattana Suttanta, 14, 46. 

Bevaduta Sutta, 13, 7. 

KipStas, 4, 16. 

Niddesa, 5, 37. 

NikSyas, 7, 43. 

Pitakas, 4, 32 ; 5, 71 ; 7, 30 ; 20, 20. 

Parivara, 5, 37 ; 7, 43. 

PaMasakas, 4, 16. 
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Petavatthu, 12, 84. 

Patimokkha, 13, 55. 

Patisambhids, 5, 37. 

Vinaya, 4, 3 ; 4, 4 & 6 ; 7, 43. 

VeyySkarana, 4, 15. 

Vedalla, 4, 15. 

Vaggas, 4, 16, 

Vimanavatthu, 12, 85. 

Balapandita Sutkanta, 13, 13. 

Vinaya Pitaka. 18, 19 ; 18, 33 ; 18, 37. 

Vibhangas, 7, 43. 

Mahasamaya Sutkanta, 14, 53. 

Sutta, 4, 15 ; 4, 16. 

Sutta Pitaka ( pancanikaya ) 18, 19 ; 18, 33. 

Sarhyuttae, 4 , 16. 

In the Mahavarhsa too we find numerous mentions of Pali 
texts. But, curiously enough, references to independent texts are 
much less comprehensive than that of the earlier chronicle ; 
though mention of Suttas and Suttantas mainly of the three 
Nikayas, the Ahguttara, the Majjhima and the Saihyutta, as well 
as of the Sutta Nipata and the Vinaya Pitaka are much more 
numerous. There are also several references to Jatakas. The 
three Pitakas are often mentioned as important texts, but only the 
Abhidhamraa and the Vinaya are mentioned by name, and that 
too only pnce or twice in each oase. 

INDEX OF Pali Texts in the Mahavamsa 

Abhidhamma Pitaka, 5, 150. 

Asivisupama ( Ahguttara Nikaya ), 12, 26. 

Anamatagga Saihyutta ( Saihyutta Nikaya ), 12, 31. 

Aggikkhandopama Sutta ( Ahguttara ), 12, 34. 

Eapi Jataka, 35, 31. 

EslakSr&ma Sutkanta, 12, 39. 

Ehajjaniya Suttanta ( Saihyutta N. ) 15, 195. 

Ehandhakas ( Sections of the Mahavagga and 
Cttllavagga of the Vipaya Pitaka), 36, 68, 
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Gomayapindisutta ( Samyutta N. ), 15, 197, 

CulahatthipadQpama Suttanta, ( Majjhima N. ), 14, 22. 

Cittayamaka ( Bef. Yamakappakarapa of the Abhidhamma ), 
5, 146. 

Jataka ( tales ), 27, 34 ; 30, 88. 

Tipitaka, 4, 62 ; 5, 84 ; 5. 112 ; 5, 118 & 119 ; 5, 210 ; 27, 44. 

Tittira Jataka, 5, 264. 

Devaduta Suttanta ( Majjhima N. ), 12, 29, 

Dhammacakkapavattana Suttanta ( MahSvagga of the V. P.), 
12, 41 ; 15, 199. 

Balapandita Suttanta ( Samyutta N. ), 15, 4. 

Brahmajala Suttanta, 12, 51. 

Vessantara Jataka, 30, 88. 

Vinaya, 5, 151, 

Maha-Narada-Kassapa Jfitaka, 12, 37. 

Mahappamada Suttanta ( Samyutta N. ), 16, S. 

Mahgala Sutta ( Sutta Nipata), 32, 43. 

Mahamahgala Sutta ( Sutta N. ), 30, 83. 

Mahasamaya Suttanta ( DIgha Nikaya ), 30, 83, 

Samacitta Sutta ( Samacittavagga in the Duka Nipata of the 
Ahguttars Nikaya ), 14, 39, 

Sutta Pitaka, 5, 1 50. 

The Buddhaghosuppatti deals with the life and career of 

„ , Buddhaghosa, the famous commentator, less 
u Bghosuppatti authentic than the account contained in the 

Culavarhsa. It gives us an account of Bud- 
dhagosa’s boyhood, his admission to the priesthood, his father’s 
conversion, voyage to Ceylon, Buddhaghosa as a witness, permis- 
sion to translate scriptures, his objects attained, return to India 
and his passing away. The book is written in an easy language. 
It is more or less a historical romance. As to the historical value 
of this work readers are referred to my work, ' The Life and Work 
of Buddhaghosa' ( Ch. II, pp. 43-44 ). The Buddhaghosuppatti 
has been edited by James Grey and published by Messrs. Luzac & 
Co., London. Grey has also translated the book into Englleh. 
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The stories in the Milindapahha, the Mahavarhsa and the 
Buddhaghosuppatti are so similar that one doubts it very much 
that the author of this work borrowed the incidents from the 
Milindapahha and the Mahavarhsa and grafted them on to his 

own. 

A critical study of the Buddhaghosuppatti does not help us 
much in elucidating the history of Buddhaghosa. The author had 
little authentic knowledge of the great commentator. He only 
collected the legends which centred round the remarkable man 
by the time when his work was -written. Those legends are 
mostly valuable from the strict historical point of view. Grey 
truly says in his introcuction to the Buddhaghosuppatti that the 
work reads like an “ Arthurian Eomance The accounts given 
by the Buddhaghosuppatti about the birth, early life, conversion 
etc., of Buddhaghosa bear a great similarity to those of Milinda 
and Moggaliputta Tissa. In the interview which took place 
between Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta, the latter is said to have 
told Buddhaghosa thus, “ I went before you to compile Buddha’s 
word. I am old, have not long to live and shall not therefore be 
able to accomplish my purpose. You carry out the work satis- 
faotorily.*^ 

In Buddhadatta’s Vinayavinicchaya we read that Buddhadatta 
Requested Buddhaghosa to send him the commentaries when 
finished that he might summarise them. This request was com- 
plied with by Buddhaghosa. Buddhadatta summarised the com- 
mentary on the Abhidhamma in the Abhidhammavatara and the 
commentary on the Vinaya in the Vinayavinicchaya. The above 
statement in the Vinayavinicchaya which is more authoritative 
than the Buddhaghosuppatti is in direct contradiction to the 
statement in the latter book. The author has made a mistake in 
the 6th chapter of the Buddhaghosuppatti in which it is stated 
that Buddhaghosa rendered the Buddhist scriptures into MagadhI. 
In the seventh chapter of the same book we read that after the 
lapse of three months when he completed his task, the works of 
Mahinda were piled up and burnt. Buddhaghosa translated 
Simhalese commentaries into MagadhI and not the texts them- 
selves. Had it been so there would not have been any occasion 
foy burning the works of Mahinda. On the other hand thejr woul^l 
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have been carefully preserved as the only reliable and authentic 
interpretation of the sacred texts. It has been distinctly stated 
in the Mahavamsa that the texts only existed in the Jambudipa 
and Buddhaghosa was sent to Ceylon to translate the Sinhalese 
commentaries into MaghadhI, If the tradition recorded in the 
Mahavamsa is to be believed, then only we can get an explanation 
for the destruction of Mahinda’s works. 

The Saddhammasarhgaha is a collection of good sayings and 

teachings of the Master. There are prose and 
Saddhammasamgaha . .. . .. ^ r • 

poetry portions in it. It consists of nine 

chapters. It was written by Dhammakityfi- 

bhidhanathera. It has been edited by Nedimale Saddhananda for the 

P. T. S. London. The Digha, Majjhima. Sarhyutta, Ahguttara and 

Khuddaka Niki.yas are mentioned in it. The books of the Abhi- 

dhammapitaka are referred to in this work. There are references in 

it to the Vajjiputtakas of Vesall and Yasa^s stay in the Kutagara- 

sSla in the Mahavana. It is mentioned in this book that Moggali- 

putta Tissa recited the KathSvatthu in order to refute the doctrines 

of other's. This treatise contains an account of the missionaries 

sent to various places to establish the Buddha^s religion, Thera 

Majjhantika was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara, Mahadeva 

Thera to Mahisamandala, Rakkhita Thera to VanavasI, Yonaka- 

Dhammarakkhita Thera to Aparantaka, Mahadhammarakkhita 

Thera to Maharattha, Maharakkhita Thera to the Yonaka region, 

Majjhima Thera to the Himalayan region, Sonaka and Uttara to 

the Suvannabhumi and Mahinda Thera to Lanka with four other 

Theras, Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala, and BhaddasSla. Besides 

there is a reference to the Buddha preaching his dhamma to 

the inhabitants of the city of Campaka (CampakanagaravftBinarh), 

The Sandesa Katha has been edited by Minayefif in J. P. T. S. 

1885. It is written mostly in prose. It 

Sandesa KathS 

dilates on many points, e. g.. Mahinda, MahS- 
vijaya, Kittisirir&jaslha, eto. 


The Mahabodhivariisa has been edited by Mr. Strong for the 


MahSbodhivaihsa 


P* T. S, London. The Simhalese edition by 
Upatissa and revised by Sarandada, Colombo, 


W9J, deserves mention, There.is a Simhalese translation of this 
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tvork in twelve chapters. Prof. Geiger says that the date of the 
composition of the Mahabodhivarhsa is the 10th century A. D. 

( Dipavaiiisa and Mahavamsa, p. 79 ). 

The Thupavaihsa contains an account of the thupas or dagobas 
built over the relics of the Buddha. Readers' 
Thupavarasa attention is invited to a paper on this book 

by Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe ( J. R. A. S. 1898 ). 
This work has not yet been edited by the P. T. S. London. A 
Simhalese edition of this work is available (Ed. by Dhammaratana, 
Paeliyagoda, 1896 ). 

The Hatthavanagalla-vihara-vamsa or the history of the 
temple of Attanagalla consists of eleven 
“viharl-va^lsa^* chapters written in simple Pali. Eight 
chapters deal with an account of King Siri- 
Sahghabodhi and the last three chapters deal with the erection of 
various monumental and religious edifices on the spot where the 
king spent his last days. It reads like a historical novel. J. 
D’Alwis’s English iranslation with notes and annotations de- 
serves mention. Dr. G. P. Malalasekera has undertaken an 
edition and English translation of this work in the Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly. There is an edition of this work published in 
Colombo 1909 under the title, “ Attanagalu-vihara-vaihsa ”. 

The Dathavamsa or the Dantadhatuvaiiisa means an account 
of the tooth relic of the Buddha Gautama. 
D5tb5vamsa Varhsa means chronicle, history, tradition, 

etc. Literary it means lineage, dynasty, etc. The Dathavarhsa is 
a quasi-religious historical record written with the intention of 
edifying and at the same time giving an interesting story of the 
past. This work is nileworthy because it shows us Pali as a 
medium of epic poetry. 

The work was written by Mahathera Dhammakitti of the city 
of Pulatti. He was a disciple of Sariputta, 
The Author author of the Saratthadlpanl tika, Sarat- 

thamanjusa tikS, Ratanapancika tfkS on the Candravyakarana 
and the Vinayasarhgraha. He was well-versed in Sanskrit, 
MagadhibhasS, TarkaSSstra (logic), VySkara^a (grammar) 
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Kavya ( poetry ), Sgama ( religious literature ), etc. He was for- 
tunate enough to secure the post of a E&jaguru. Two Vaihsas of 
the Pali Buddhist literature, the Sasanavamsa and the Gandha- 
vamsa, tell us that it was he who composed the Dathavamsa ( P. 
T. S. Ed. p. 34 and J. P. T. S. 1886, p. 62 ). We know from the 
Dathavamsa that originally it was written by the poets in the 
Simhalese language and later on rendered into Magadhibhasa by 
Dhammakitti for the benefit of the people of the other countries 
at the request of Parakammo, the Commander-in-chief of Ceylon, 
who placed Lllavatl on the vacant throne of Ceylon. This Llla- 
vatl, later on, became the queen of Farakramav&hu, the king of 
Ceylon ( verses 4-10 ). 

The Dathavamsa was written in the Buddha era 845 during 
the reign of King Kittisirimeghavanna of 
Date of Composition Ceylon. Kern says that it is also known as 

Daladavarhsa composed about 310 A. D. It was translated into 
Pali in A. D. 1200 under the name of the Dathavamsa ( Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, p- 89 ). 


The Dathavamsa is an important contribution to the history 
of Pali Buddhist literature. It is an histori- 
Importance record of the incidents connected with 

tooth-relic of the Buddha. It is as important as the Mahavamsa 
and the Dlpavarhsa. The history of Ceylon would be incomplete 
without it. 


The Dathavamsa is a specimen of fine poetry. It contains 
Pali and some debased Simhalese words. 
Its vocabulary is rich. Kern rightly re- 
marks that it belongs to the class of compendiums and contains 
repetitions of passages from more ancient works with more or less 
apocryphal additions. ( Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 9 ). In 
the first chapter, stanzas are wrttten in Jagatl chanda. Sixty 
stanzas are written in Yamsastha viita and the last two in Srag- 
dhar&viiH»; in the secoi-d chapter, stanzas are written in Anustupa- 
chanda in Fathyavaktra vrtta and in MandSkrarta virtta 5 in the 
third chapter, the stanzas are written in tristhupa chanda in Upa- 
jata, Indravajra, XJpendravaira and Sikhsranl v^tas ; in the fourth 
chapter, stanzas are written in Atisakvarlchanda, in MftlinI, S&d- 
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dulavikridita vrttas; and in the last chapter, s'anzas are v. ritten 
in Sakvarichanda in Vasantatilaka and Srasrdhara vrttas. 


The Dathavamsa gives an account of the tooth-relic of the 
Buddha which is said to have been brought 
to Ceylon by Dantakumara, Prince of 
Kalihga from Dantapura, the capital of Kalihga. It consists of 
five chapters, a brief summary of which is given below. 


Subject-matter 


Chapter 1. While the Buddha DIpaihkara was coming to the 
city of Rammavatl at the invitation of the people of the city, a 
hermit named Sumedha showed his devotion by laying himself 
down on the muddy road which the Buddha was to cross. The 
Buddha walked over his body with his disciples. Sumedha 
prayed to the Buddha Dipamkara that he might be a Buddha him- 
self in future. DIpairikara granted him the boon whereupon he 
set himself in all earnestness, to fulfil the ten paramitas ( per- 
fections ). The hermit was in heaven prior to his last birbh, At 
the instance of the gods, he was reborn in Kapilavastu in the 
family of Suddhodana and in the womb ot Mahamaya. As soon 
as he was reborn, he stood up and looked round and was wor- 
shipped by men and gods. He went seven steps northwards. Pie 
was named Siddhattakumara. Three palaces suitable for the three 
seasons of the year, were built for him. While going to the 
garden, he saw an old man, a diseased man, a dead man and a 
hermit. He then made up his mind to renounce the worldly 
life. With the help of the gods he left the palace and reached the 
river Anoma and on the banks of the river, he cut off bis hair and 
threw it upwards to the sky. Indra got the hair and built a 
caitya over it which is still known as Culamani Caitya. A potter 
brought a yellow robe, a beggar’s bowl, etc. for him. He put on 
the yellow robe and left the Rajagaha. Thence he went to 
Uruvela and made strenuous efforts for six years to acquire bodhi 
( enlightenment ). In the evening of the full-moon day of 
Vaisakha, he went to the foot of the Bodhi-tree and sat on a seat 
made of straw and defeated Mara’s army. In the last watch of 
the night he acquired supreme knowledge. After the attainment 
of Bodhi, he spent a week, seated on the same seat at the foot of 
the Bo-tree, enjoying the bliss of emancipation. He spent another 
1 % [ Annals, B. 0. B. I. ] 
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week, looking at the Bodhi tree, with steadfast eyes. Another 
week was spent by him at a place called Ratanaghara near the 
Bodhi tree, meditating upon paticcasamuppada ( dependent origi- 
nation ) He then went to the foot of the Ajapalanigrodha tree 
where he spent a week in meditation. He went to Mucalinda- 
nagahhavana where he was saved by the naga from hailstorm. 
He then visited tha Rajayatana. Thence he started for Isipatana- 
migadava to preach his first sermon known as Dhammacakka- 
pavattana but on the way two merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, 
offered him madhupindika ( a kind of food prepared with honey 
and molasses ). The Buddha placed them in two refuges. He 
then reached Isipatana on the full-moon day of the month of 
Asadha. He preached the Dhainmacakkapavattana Sutta to the 
first band of five disciples headed by Anhakondahna 

Chapter 11. The Buddha was thinking of doing good to the 
world. Nine months after his attainment of Bodhi, the Buddha 
made an aerial voyage to Lanka to fulfil his mission and 
descended on the garden named Mahanagavana. Then he went 
to the meeting of the Yakkhas and terrified them by creating 
storm, darkness and heavy rains. The Yakkhas having been 
greatly troubled by these, came to the Buddha and asked for 
protection. In the midst of the meeting he sat down on a seat of 
leather but by his miraculous power he made the seat very hot 
and owing to the excessive heat radiating from the seat, the 
Yakkhas became very much distressed and the leather expanded so 
as to cover the whole of the island Lanka and the Yakkhas gathered 
together on the coast, unable to bear the excessive heat. The 
Giridipa which was full of shady trees, was brought close to the 
island of Lanka by the Buddha and the Yakkhas, to save them- 
selves from the extreme heat, went to the Giridipa which w^as 
again set on its former site and thus the island of Lanka was rid 
of the Yakkhas. As soon as the Yakkhas left the island of Lanka, 
he stopped his miracle and many gods came to the island and 
surrounded him. The Buddha preached to the Devas dhanima 
and gave one of his hairs to God Sumana who built a Caitya over 
it on the top of the Sumanakuta Hill and worshipped it. Then 
the Buddha returned to Jetavana. Again he went to Lanka five 
years after his enlightenment and pacified the contest between 
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Culodara and Mahodara for a jewelled throne. Again he came 
to the island of Lanka eight years after his enlightenment being 
invited by a Naga named Maniakkhika. The Buddha with five 
hundred disciples went to the house of Maniakkhika in Kalyanl. 
A caitya built over the seat offered by Maniakkhika and used and 
left by the Buddha, was worshipped by the Nagas there. This 
caitya was named Kalyani Caitya. The Buddha then visited the 
Sumanakuta Hill and left his footprints there. Thence he went 
to Dlghavapi where he sat in meditation for some time. Thence 
he visited the site of the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura where also he 
sat in meditation for sometime. Thence he visited theThuparama 
and finished his work in Ceylon. He preached dhamma for forty- 
five years and obtained parinibbana on the full-moon day of the 
month of Vaisakha in the garden named Upavattana of the Malla 
Kings near Kusinara. In the first watch of tlie night of his pari- 
nibbana, he preached dhamma to the Mallas, in the middle wr.tch, 
he made Subhadda an arahat and in the last watch he instructed 
the Bhikkhus to be ardent and strenuous. Early in the morning 
he rose up from meditation and passed aw^ay. Many miracles 
were seen after his parinibbana, e. g., the earth quaked from end 
to end, celestial music was played, all trees became adorned with 
flow^ers, though it was not the time for flowers to bloom. The 
body of the Buddha was wrapped up in new clothes and cotton, 
five hundred times. It was put into a golden pot, full of oil. A 
funeral pyre was prepared with scented wood such as sandal, 
twenty cubits in height and the Mall chiefs put the cil-pot in the 
pyre. As Mahakassapa did not arrive, fire could not be kindled be- 
cause it was desired by the gods that the Buddha’s body must not be 
burnt before Mahakassapa had worshipped it. As soon as Maha- 
kassapa came and worshipped the dead body of the Buddha, fire 
was kindled. The dead body was so completely burnt as to leave 
no ashes or charcoal. Only the bones of the Buddha of the colour 
of pearl and gold remained. On account of the Buddha’s desire 
the bones became separated excepting the four bones of the head, 
two collar bones and teeth. Sarabhu, a disciple of Sariputta, 
went to Mahiangana in Ceylon taking with him one of the collar- 
bones of the Buddha and built a caitya. An arahat named Khema 
took a left tooth relic of the Buddha and over the remaining bone 
relics, kings of the eight countries began to quarrel. Dona 
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settled the dispute and divided the bones equally among the eight 
countries. The kings after having received the relic, took them 
to their respective kingdoms, built caityas over them and vs^or- 
shipped them. One tooth-relic taken by Khema was given to 
Brahmadatta, king of Kalihga who built a caitya over it and 
worshipped it Brahmadatta ’s son, Kasiraja, succeeded his 
father and worshipped, like his dead father, the caitya built ever 
the tooth relic of the Buddha. Kasiraja’s son, Sunanda, succeeded 
him and did the same. Sunanda’s son Guhasiva, succeeded him 
to the throne and did the same. Guhasiva s minister who was a 
false believer, asked the king whether there was anything super- 
natural in the tooth relic of the Buddha which the king wor- 
shipped and for which valuable offerings were given by him. 
The king then narrated the various qualities of the tooth relic 
which showed miracles when prayed for. The minister gave up 
his false belief and became a follower of the Buddha. The heretics 
seeing this became very much dissatisfied. Guhasiva ordered 
all the Niganthas to be driven out of the kingdom. The 
hiiganthas went to King Pandu of Pataliputta, who was then a 
very powerful king of Jambudipa. They complained to Pandu 
that King Guhasiva being a king subordinate to him ( Pandu ) 
worshipped the bone of a dead person ( that is, Buddha's relic ) 
without worshipping Brahma, Siva and others whom he ( Pandu ) 
worshipped and they further comx>lained that Guhasiva ridiculed 
the deities worshipped by him ( Pandu ). Hearing this King 
Pandu grew angry and sent one of his subordinate kings called 
Cittayana with a fourfold army to arrest and bring Guhasiva 
with the tooth relic. Cittayana informed Guhasiva of his mission 
and Guhasiva welcomed him cordially, showed him the tooth 
relic of the Buddha and narrated to him the virtues possessed by 
it Cittayana became very much pleased with him and became a 
follower of the Buddha. 

Chapter ITL Cittayana then informed Guhasiva of the order 
of King Pandu. Guhasiva with the tooth relic on his head, 
followed by a large number of followers with valuable presents 
for King Pandu, went to Pataliputta. The Niganthas requested 
King Pandu not to offer any seat to Guhafilva and they also 
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rOQuested him to set fire to the tooth relic. A big pit of burnicg 
charcoal was dug by the king's command and the heretics after 
taking away the tooth relic, threw it into the fire. As soon as it 
came in contact with fire, fire became as cool as the winter breeza 
and a lotus blossomed in the fire and in the midst of the lotus, 
the tooth relic was placed. Seeing this wonder, many heretics 
gave up false beliefs but the king himself being a false believer 
for a long time, could not give up false belief and ordered the 
tooth relic to be destroyed by stone, which found its place in the 
sky. The Niganthas asked the king not to attach great impor- 
tance to the miracles as they were not unprecedented. The tooth- 
relic was put in a casket and the Nighanthas were asked to take 
it out and throw it away but; none could do so. The king declared 
that he who would be able to take out the tooth relic, would be 
rewarded. Anathapindika’s great grandson recollecting the 
virtues of the Buddha and the deeds done by his great grand- 
father for the Buddha, was very much pleased to know of the 
declaration and went to take the tooth relic out of the casket. He 
praised the tooth relic much and then the tooth relic rose up to the 
sky and then came down to rest on the head of the great grandson 
of Anathapindika. The Niganthas told King Pandu that due to 
the influence of Anathapindika’s great grandson the tooth relic 
could rise up to the sky and come down to rest on the head of the 
great grandson. The Niganthas denied the influence of the relic 
which displayed various miracles according to the desire of 
Anathapindika’s great grandson. The tooth relic was thrown 
into a moat. Cittayana advised the king that he should follow 
dhamma of the Buddha because by worshipping the tooth-relic, 
Bimbisara and other kings attained nirvana. Thus advised he 
gave up false belief and brought the tooth relic with great pomp. 
King Guhaslva was cordially received by King Pandu and both 
of them did many meritorious deeds. 

Chapter IV. A King named KhiradhSra came to fight with 
King Pandu who became victorious. Pandu after re-establishing 
peace in his kingdom, sent back Guhaslva with Buddha's tooth 
relic to Kalinga. Dantakumara, son of the king of TJjjain, came 
to Kalihga to worship the tooth relic. Guhaslva cordially weN 
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corned him and became pleased to hear the qualities of Danta- 
kumSra and afterwards ^ave his daughter in marriage to Danta- 
kumSra. After the defeat of Dantakumara liis son and nephews 
came to Malayavana, a town near Dantapura, to take away the 
tooth relic by force. Fully realising the danger, Guhasiva asked 
his son-in-law and daughter to go to Ceylon with the tooth relic. 
As the king of Ceylon and his subjects were faithful to the Buddha, 
he thought Ceylon would be the best and safest place for the relic. 
At this time Mahasena, a friend of Guhasiva, was the king of 
Ceylon. The son* in-law and the daughter with the relic sailed by 
a merchant ship from the port of Tamralipti. The ship reached 
Ceylon safely with the relic. 

Chapter V. Dantakumara and his wife with the relic went to 
a village near the eastern gate of Anuradhapura in the ninth year 
of the reign of Kittisirimegha, son of Mahadisena. Dantakumara 
met an Arahat and informed him of the tooth relic which he 
brought to Ceylon for its safety. The Arahat after hearing this 
went to the king and informed him of the matter. Mahadisena, 
the preceding king of Ceylon was a friend of Guhasiva, king of 
Kalihga who did not know that Mahadisena had died and his son 
Kittisirimegha was on the throne of Ceylon. Dantakumara and 
his wife became very much grieved to know that Mahadisena 
was no more and his son Kittisirimegha had succeeded him on 
the throne. The king of Ceylon after learning from the Arahat 
that the tooth relic was brought to Ceylon for its safety by Danta- 
kumara and his wife, became very much pleased. The king and 
the queen of Ceylon went barefooted to Meghagirivihara, residence 
of the Arahat, to receive the relic. They brought the relic to the 
palace and placed it on the throne with great devotion. The 
citizens of Ceylon, the Bhikkhus well versed in the Tripitakas 
and the Arahats came to worship it. The king knew that the 
colour of the relic was as white as the morning star. But finding 
it not to be so when it was taken out of the casket, suspicion 
arose in the mind of the king, but his suspicion was soon removed 
when the relic displayed several miracles. The king built a 
special temple and kept it there. All the Simhalese monks and 
householdejrs assembled at Anujradhapura to worship the tooth 
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relic. At this time a question arose as to the section of the monks 
to whom the tooth relic would be entrusted for its safety and 
management. The king decided that the tooth relic would select 
its own abode. The tooth relic placed on a fully decorated ele- 
phant was taken round the city and was brought to the place 
where the Thera Mahinda preached his first sermon after reaching 
Ceylon. The King of Ceylon ruled that the relic would be taken 
round the city once in a year in spring. The temple where it 
was kept, was extended at the cost of nine lacs. After the death 
of Kitfcisirimegha, his successors such as Buddhadasa worshipped 
it with devotion and protected it.^ 


Cha-kesa-dhatu-rariisa 


The Cha-kesa-dhatu-vamsa has been edited by Minayeff of 
St. Petersburg in the Journal of the P. T. 
S. 1885. It is a work by a modern 
Burmese author of unknown date. It is a mixture of prose and 
poetry. It contains an account of hair relics of the Buddha. 


The Gandhavamsa has been edited by Minayeff in J. P. T. S., 
1886. His edition is based on Burmese 
Gandhavamsa manuscripts. It is a small and interesting 
outline of the history of Pafi books. It is written mostly in prose. 
Besides the books of the canon, there is contained in it a sketch 
of the history of more modern Pali works far more detailed than 
that in the Sasanavamsa. A list of authors and their works as 
stated in the Gandhavamsa is given below ; 


The Dathavathsa has been edited in DevanSgari character and trans^ 
lated into English by Dr. B. C. Law and published by Messrs. Motilal 
Banarsidas, Proprietors of the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 
Besides, there are two Sinhalese editions ( by Terunnanse and Slla- 
lahkSrs ), and a P. T. S ^ London ) edition published in 1884 in J. P. 
T, S. There is another English translation of this work by Mutu 
Coomaraswami published by Messrs, Trubner & Co., London in 1874- 
A French version of this work appeared in Paris in 1884 under the 
Le Dathavamaa, ou, Histoire de la dent relique du Buddha Gotama ; 
poeme epique Pali de Dhammakitti. ** There is a oomraentary on the 
Dathavamsa known as the Dathadhatuvamsa^ika mentioned in an 
inscription of the 15th century A. D. Vide also G. Tumour — A.coouiit 
of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon ( J. A S. B- vi ). 
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Mahakaccayana Kaccayanagandho, Mahaniruttigandho, 
Cullaniruttigandho, Nettigandho, Petakopadesagandho, Vanpa- 
nltigandho. 

Buddhaghosa : — Visuddhimaggo, SumangalavilasinI, Papanca- 
sudanl, SaratthapakSsinl, ManorathapuranI, Samantapasadika, 
Paramatthakatha, KankhavitaranI, Dhammapadatthakatha, Jata- 
katthakatha, Khuddakapathatthakatha, Apadanatthakatha. 

Buddhadatta Vinayavinicchayo, Uttaravinicchayo, Abhi- 
dhammavataro, Madhuratthavilasini, 

Ananda Mulatlkarh, 

Dhammapala : — Nettipakaranatthakatba, Itivuttaka-attha- 
katha, XJdanatthakatha, Cariyapitaka-atthakatha, Theragathattha- 
katha, Vimanavatthussa Vimalavilasininama atthakatha, Peta- 
vatthussa Vimalavilasini nama atthakafcha, Paramatthamanjusa, 
Dighanikayatthakathadinam Catunnam atthakathanam Llnattha- 
pakasini nama tika, Jatakatthakathaya Llnatthapakasinl nama 
tika, PararaatfchadIpanI, LInatfchavannana. 

Mahavajirabuddhi • — Vinayagandhi. 

* • 

Vimalabuddhi •• — Mukhamattadlpanl. 

Cullavajiro : — Atthabyakkhyanam, 

Dipamkaro : — Rupasiddhipakarapam, Rupasiddhitlkaiii Sum- 
mapaBOasuttam. 

Culladhammapillo : — Saccasaihkhepam. 

Kassapo ; — Mohavicchedanl, Vimaticchedanl, Buddhavaihso, 
Anagatavaihsa. 

Mahanama Saddhammapak5sanl, Mahavaiiisa, Cullavamsam. 

ITpasena : — Saddhammatthitlkam. 

Moggallana MoggalUnaby&karanam. 

Saihgharakkhita ; — SubodhalamkSrarh. 

Vuttodayakara Vuttodaya, Sambandhaointa, Navatlkath. 
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Dhammasirl * — Kliuddasikkbam, 

Anuruddha J — Khuddasikkham. 

Anuruddba ‘ — Paramatfchavinicchayam, Namarupaparicche- 
dam, Abhidhammattliasamgahapakarapam. 

Khema ♦ — Khemam. 

Sariputta** — Saratfchadipani, Vinayasaihgahapakarapairi, Sarat- 
thamaniusam, Pancakaiti. 

Buddhanaga •’ — Vinayatthamanjusam. 

Navo Moggallana *• — Abhidbanappadipikaih. 

Vaoissaro *• — Sambandhacintatika, Moggallanabyakaranassa* 
tika, Namarupaparicchedatika, Padarupavibba* 
vanam, Khemapakaranassatika, Mulasikkhaya- 
t!ka, Vuttodayavivaranarh SumangalapasadanI, 
Balavataro, Yogavinicchayo, Simalamkara, Rupa- 
rupavibbaga, Paccayasaibgabo. 

Suraangala AbbidhammatthavikaBani, Abhidbammattba- 
Vibhavanl. 

Dhammakitti * — Dantadhatupakaranam. 

Medharhkaro *• — Jinacaritam. 

Saddhamasiri — Saddatfchabhedaointa. 

Devo : — Sumanakutavannana. 

Cullabuddhaghoso : — Jatattaginidanaiii, Sotattaginidanam. 

Eatthapala : — Madburasavabinl. 

Aggavaihsa . — Saddanltipakaranam, 

Vimalabuddhi : — Mahailkam. 

Uttama •* — Balavataratikam, Lingatthavivarapatlkarh. 

Kyaovaranfio : — Saddabindu, ParamatthabindupakaraBarh. 

Saddhammaguru : — SaddavuttipakSsanaih. 

Aggapandita Lokuppatti. 

13 [ Annals, B. O* K, .1 ] 
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Saddhammajotipala : — Slmalarhkarassatlka, M§*tikatthadlpanl, 

V inay asamutthanadlpanl, GandhasSro, 
PatthSnaganananayo, Samkhepavap- 
pana, Suttaniddeso, Patimokkhavifio- 
dhanl. 

Nava Vimalabuddhi : — Abhidhammapapparasatthanarh. 

Vepullabuddhi : — Saddasfiratthajaliniyatika, Vuttodayatika, 
Paramatthamanjusa, Dasagapdhivappana, 
Magadhabhutavidaggarii, Vidadhimukkha- 
mandanatika. 

Ariyavamso : — Manisaramanjusarh, Manidiparh, Gapdabhara- 
paiTi, Mahanissaram, Jatakavisodhanarh. 

Civaro : — Janghadasassa tlkarh. 

Nava medharhkaro •*— Lokadlpakasaratri. 

Sariputto • — Saddavuttipakasakassatlkam. 

Saddhammaguru : — SaddavuttipakSsanarh. 

DhammaBenapati — Karikarn. EtimaBamidIpakarh, and Mano- 
haram. 

NSnasSlgaro = — Lingatthavivarnapak&saDam. 

Abhaya •* — Saddatthabhedaointaya mahatikam- 
GunasSgaro : — MukhamattasSram tat-tikain. 

Subhutaoandana = — LingatthaYiTaraQapakara:Mm. 
Uduinbaranamaoariyo : — Petakopadesassa ^Ikaih. 
Upatissaoariya AaUgataTaihsassa atthakaths, 

Buddhapiya SSratthasaihgahankmagandho. 
Dhamm&nandS.oariya • — Kaco&yanas3.ro, KaocSyanabhedam, 

and KaocSyanasSrassatlkS, 
Gandhftoariyo •• — Zurundlgandho. 

Nfigltfioariya SaddhasfiratthajftUnL 

Works of unknown authors mentioned in the Gandhavathsa 
are stated below i— 
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MahSpaccariyaih, PurSnatlkS, Mulasikkhatlka, L^atthapaks- 
sinl, Nisandeho, Dhammanusaranl, NeyySsandati, Neyyasanda- 
tiya tlka, Sumahavataro. Lokopannattipakaranam, Tathagata- 
pattipakarapaih, Nalatadhitavappana, Slbalavittha, Dhammapa- 
dSpako, Patipattisaihgaho, Visuddhimaggagandhi, Abhidhamma- 
gandhi, Nettipakaranagandhi, VisuddhimaggacullatlkS, Sotappa- 
malinl, PasadanI, Ottasalokasudanl, Subodhalankarassa Navatika, 
Gulhatthatlkaih, Balappabodhanarh, Saddattbabhedaointaya maj- 
jhimatlkam, Karikayatikarii, Etim5samidlpikayatlkam, Dlpavamsa, 
Thupavainsa and Bodbivaihsa. 

Tbe author of the Sasanavarhsa gives an outline of Buddha’s 
life and briefly deals with the three Bud- 
SSsanavamsa dhist Councils held during the reigns of 

the three Indian kings, Ajitasattu, Kalasoka and Asoka. After 
the third Council was over, Moggaliputta Tissa Thera sent 
Buddhist missionaries to different countries for the propagation 
of the Buddhist faith. PannasSml, the author of the SSsana- 
vamsa, speaks of the nine regions visited by tbe missionaries. 
But of these nine, five are place«d in Indo-China. Dr. Mobel Bode 
is of opinion that the author’s horizon seems to be limited, first 
by an orthodox desire to claim most of the early teachers for the 
countries of the South ( and hence to prove the purest possible 
sources for the Southern doctrines ), and secondly by a certain 
feeling of national pride. According to this account, Maba- 
Moggaliputta Tissa sent two separate missionaries to the neigh- 
bouring regions in the valley of the Irawaddy besides three 
others, who visited Laos and Pegu. 

The Thera Mahinda went to Ceylon for the propagation of the 
faith during the reign of the Sinhalese King Devanampiyatissa 
who was a contemporary of tbe Indian King Asoka. 

Sona and Uttara visited Suvannabhumi ( Sudhammapura. that 
is, Thaton at the mouth of Sittaung River ). The author holds 
that even before the sending out of the missionaries to Suvanna- 
bhumi by Moggaliputta Tissa Thera, the President of the Third 
Buddhist Council, Buddha came jhere personally with a number 
of Bhikkhus to preach bis doctrines. 
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Maharakkhita Thera spread Buddhism in Yona country ( the 
country of the Shan tribes about Zimme ). 

Yonarakkhita Thera visited the country of VanavasI (the 
region round Prome ) and propagated Buddhism there. 

Majjhantika visited Kasmlra and Gandhara ( the Gandhara 
country) which lay on the right bank of the InduS) south of Kabul 
and the whole country became a strong Buddhist hold. 

It was through Maha-Revata Thera that Buddhism found its 
way into Mahiihsakamandala ( Andhra country ). 

MahS-Dhammarakkhita Thera went to Maharattha { Maha- 
nagara-rattha or Siam ) and spread Buddhism there. 

Majjhima Thera spread the Buddhist faith in Clnarattha { the 
Himavantapadesa of the Ceylon books ). 

Now we shall deal with the history of the spread of Buddhism 
in Aparantarattha which ( placed by European scholars west of 
the Punjab ) is no other than the Sunaparanta of the Burmese, 
i. e., the region lying west of the upper Irawaddy. 

The Sasanavaihsa brings before us a picture of the relations 
of State and Samgha in Burma from the time of Anuruddha, with 
his constant adviser, Arahanta, to the time of Meng-Dun-Meng, 
with his Council of Mahatheras. Those relations were one of 
mutual dependence. The Order, though enriched by the gifts of 
pious laymen, yet depends, in the last resort, upon the king. The 
peaceful and easy life dear to the Burmese Bhikkhu, the necessary 
calm for study or the writing of books, the land or water to be 
set apart for ecclesiastical ceremonies, all these are only secured 
by the king’s favour and protection. This accounts for the 
general loyalty of the Samgha to the head of the State. The king’s 
despotism is also held in check. “ At the lowest, the royal gifts 
of viharas and the buildings of cetiyas are either the price paid 
down for desired prosperity and victory, or the atonement for 
bloodshed and plunder ; and the despot dares not risk the terrors, 
the degradation,that later births, in coming time, may hold in store 
for him, if he injures or neglects the Samgha.” As a rule, the king 
was the recognised authority in ecclesiastical affairs. This is 
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evident from Anuruddha’s vigorous reforms. The Saihgharaja is 
not the elected Head of thrf Order. He is appointed by the king 
whose favourite and tutor he usually is, It appears from the 
Parupana Ekarhsika controversy that the king’s power to settle 
a religious question by royal decree is fully recognised by the 
Sarhgha. But we also see the king himself under his acariya’s 
influence, so far as to ensure his favouring the orthodox or un- 
orthodox school, according to the views of the Saihgharaja. 

The History of Religion in Mramma is nothing more than the 
history of the Buddhist Order in Sunaparanta and Tambadipa. 
The history of the Burmese as a nation centres in a group of 
cities — Pug&n, Sagain, Ava, PanyS,, Amarapura, Mandalay — 
each, in its turn, the seat of kings. 

The early Buddhist stronghold in Burma was at Sudhamma- 
pura, the capital of Manohari, King of Pegu. Anuruddha, King 
of Pugan, at the instance of Arahanta, a great Thera who came 
from Sudhammapura to PugS,n, made war with Manohari and 
brought the sacred relics and books to Pug^n. All the members 
of the Sarhgha in Thaton ( Sudhammapura ) were also transferred 
to Pugan. Anuruddha further sent for copies from Ceylon, which 
Arahanta compared with those of Pegu, to settle the readings. 

During the reign of Narapatisisa the celebrated teacher Uttara- 
jiva came from Sudhammapura to Arimaddana and established 
religion there. His pupil Chapada who spent ten years studying 
in Ceylon, returned with four] colleagues to the capital. After the 
death of Chapada separate schools came into existence, having 
their origin in certain differences that arose between the three 
surviving teachers” Sivali, Tamalinda and Ananda. The 
schools are together known as Pacchagapa to distinguish them 
from the earlier school in Arimaddana ( Purimagana ) founded 
by Arahanta. 

The reign of Kyocva is highly important for the history of 
Buddhism. He was himself the author of two manuals — Para- 
matthabindu and Saddabindu, for the use of his wives, and one 
of his daughters wrote the Vibhatyattha. We are told of the 
science and zeal of the women of Arimaddana, and anecdotes are 
told of their skill ip grammar and the keenness of their wit, 
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In the reign of Bureng Naung religion thrived most. It is 
recorded of him that he even forced Buddhism on the Sh&ns and 
Muslims in the north of his kingdom. 

In the reign of Siri Mah^slhasurasudhammaraja begins a new 
chapter in the history of Burmese Buddhism — the P&rupana — 
Ekaihsika controversy. The rise and many phases of the dispute 
are set forth at length by the author of the SSsanavaihsa. Two 
sects arose — the Ekaihsika sect ( it was so named for going about 
in the village with one shoulder uncovered by the upper garment, 
and the FSrupana sect ( this school strictly observed the wearing 
of the upper garment on both shoulders, during the village 
rounds). During the reign of Bodoah Pr& the question was 
settled for good. A royal decree established the PSrupsna 
practices for the whole of the kingdomt 

During the reign of Meng-dun-Meng we come to the last con- 
troversy, perhaps recorded because it points to the influence of 
the Burmese Saihgha in Ceylon. An ancient Sima in the island 
( Ceylon ) was the subject of dispute. The matter was brought 
for judgment to the SaitigharUja at Mandalay, by deputations 
from both sides. The Saihgharaja gave judgment after consulting 
various sacred texts. The members of both sides received presents 
from the king. 

Thus the history of religion in Aparanta closes. 

The edition of the Sssanavarhsa' is based on two palm-leaf 
Mss. in the British Museum. It is a non-canonical book and is 
text of Burmese authorship, It is a very interesting historical 
work. The author Pannaswami who dates his book 1223 of the 
Burmese Common Era 1861 A. D., was the tutor of the then 
reigning king of Burma and himself a pupil of the head of the 
Order at Mandalay. The table of contents promises a general 
history of Buddhism drawn from a few well-known Pali works, 
e. g., Atthakatha, Vinaya Pitaka, MahSvamsa and Dlpavarhsa. 
Events are brought u? to the time of the third Council in the 

Read SSeanavaifasadipa edited by JSSnatilaka NSyaka PunnSnse and 
SSsanaVAiiisSdipaya by VimalasSra UnnSnie Read also ** The author 
pf tt^e SSs^nave^ifasa ” by M. Bode, J. R, A, S., 1899, 
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time of Asoka and the sending forth of missionaries by the Thera 
MahSmoggaliputta Tissa. The later history of religion consists 
of nine chapters, which falls into two parts. The first part con- 
sists of a few legends strung together with quotations from Bud- 
dhaghosa and Dipavathsa. The accounts of Ceylon and Burma 
seem to be more careful and complete than those of the other 
matters of this group. The second part covers three-fifths of the 
book and treats solely of the history of Buddhism in Burma 
proper. In part one, the section dealing with the missions strikes 
the key-note of the SKsanavathsa. A few geographical notes 
explained the nine regions visited by the first missionaries. A 
careful study of this work shows the author’s intintate acquain- 
tance with the commentaries. The style imitates that of Buddha- 
ghosa and his successors. There are no points of philological 
interest. The book gives us an interesting record of the part 
played by the Buddha’s religion in the social and intellectual 
life. Pannaswarai’s history is a purely ecclesiastical piece of 
work. This work has been edited by Mobel Bode. Ph. D. for the 
P. T. S. London. 



THE DATE OP HARSA- PULAKESIN WAR 


BY 

Dr. a. S. Altekar, m. a.. LL. B., D. Litt, 

Benares Hindu University 

It is well-known that the efforts of mighty Harsa to reduce 
Pulakesin II to submission did not come to fruition and that he 
had to return home discomfited from the Vindhya passes. But 
neither the foreign admirer of Harsa, who admits the defeat of his 
imperial host, nor the courtly poet of Pulakesin, who grows elo- 
quent over this signal achievement of his patron, throws any 
light on the time of this war or the causes that led to it. We of 
course know that the war took place sometime before 634 A. D., 
the date of the Aihole inscription, but how many years prior to 
that date it was fought, is not yet definitely ascertained. As a 
consequence, we find divergent views held on this subject. The 
late Dr. Fleet had advanced the opinion that the war between 
Pulakesin and Harsa must have taken place before 612 A. D.' 
This view has been recently accepted by Dr. R. K. Mookerji in 
his book on Harsa in the Rulers of India Series®. Vincent Smith^, 
and following him, Mr. C. V. Vaidya* are, on the other hand, dis- 
posed to hold that the contest has to be placed in c. 620 A. D. It 
will be shown in this paper on the strength of new epigraphical 
evidence that the war between the two aspirants for imperial 
power almost certainly took place sometime between 630 A. D. 
and 634 A. D. 

The arguments in favour of the view that the battle took place 
before 612 A D. are by no means very strong. It is no doubt true 
that later records of the successors of Pulakesin II mention that 


1 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 351. 

8 Pp. 31ff. 

8 Early History of India, 4th edition, p. 353. 

4 Histwy of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. I, p. 13. 
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Pulakesin won the title of Paramesvara as a result of the over- 
throw of Harsa, the Imperial Sovereign of Northern India, and 
that the Hyderabad Plates of Pulakesin II, dated 612 A. D.\ assign 
him that title. It will be, however, not safe to conclude from 
this circumstance that Pulakesin had defeated Harsa even earlier 
than G12 A, D. If such were the case, the glorious achievement 
being quite a recent one, the plates would have gone eloquent 
over its description. As it is, they do not even refer to the over- 
throw of Harsa. The title Paramesvara is no doubt given to Pnla- 
kesin, but every student of ancient Indian copper-plates knows that 
their writers were not usually accustomed to weigh their words very 
carefully when they were eulogising their patrons- That the title 
Paramesvara had no vital connection with the overthrow of 
Harsa, as later day copper-plate-composers claim, will be further- 
evident from’the fact that Ravikirti, the author of the Aihole 
praiasti, does not give it to his patron in his famous composition, 
although he therein describes the defeat of Harsa in picturesque 
language. 

Nor does the testimony of Yuan Chwang prove that the two 
sovereigns had measured swords with each other before 61 2 A. D. 
The Chinese pilgrim no doubt remarks that after conquering the 
‘ five Indias ’ within six years after his accession, Harsa 
^ reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a weapon.^’ 
But as Walters has pointed out"^, the word ch^ui here employed 
simply means * to don the imperial robe i. e. to reign justly 
and happily. That any literal interpretation of the expression, 
which would of course exclude the possibility of the offensive 
against Pulakesin after 612 A. D., is out of question will be clear 
from the fact that Harsa was actually engaged in a war with the 
people of Ganjam at the time of his meeting with Yuan Chwang. 

Fleet seems to be under the impression that all the exploits 
of Pulakesin mentioned in the Aihole inscription in verses 17 to 
24 were accomplished prior to his formal coronation in 610 A. D., 


1 I. A, VI, p. 73. 

8 Watters, On Yuan Chwang^ I, p. 343. 
3 Ibid, p. 346. 

14 [ AnnaU, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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which is being described in v. 25. If such were the case, the 
defect of Harsa will have to be placed prior to 610 A, D. The 
verse 23, however, does not at all refer to the coronation of Pula- 
kesin II. After describing how Fu1ake§in foiled the efforts of his 
uncle to deprive him of his throne, how he broke up the con- 
federacy of Govinda and Appayika, defeated the rulers of Vana- 
vasl and Konkana, overthrow Gangas, Alupas and Mauryas and 
reduced LSta, Malava and Gurjara rulers, Raviklrti points out 
that as a consequence of these exploits, FuIakeMn became the 
Lord Paramount of the three Maharastras. The verse describes 
Pulakesin's attainment of the imperial position in the south and 
has nothing to do with his accession in 610 A. D.’ 

A survey of the political situation at the commencement of 
the careers of both the sovereigns will show that they could not 
have fought with each other prior to 612 A. D. Each had to spend 
his first few years in consolidating his position and overcoming 
local and hereditary foes, who were neither few nor insignificant. 
If we read between the lines of Yuan Chwang, we shall find that 
Harsa could have thought of challenging the position of Fula- 
kesin only after 612 A. D. Says the Pilgrim “ Proceeding eaet- 
wards, he ( i. e. Harsa ) invaded the states that had refused alle- 
giance and waged incessant warfare until in six years he had 
fought the five Indias The exact meaning of the expression 
* Five Indias ’ is unfortunately uncertain, but the expression 
'proceeding eatlwards ' makes it quite clear, that these six years 
were spent by Harsa in fighting with his opponents exclusively 
in Eastern India. The pilgrim goes on to observe, “ then having 
enlarged his territory, he increased his army, bringing his 
elephant corps upto 60,000, and the cavalry to 1,00,000.” It 
must have been only after hie resources were thus increased and 
army strengthened in 612 A. D. that Harsa could have thought of 
attacking his neighbours in the west or in the south. 

1 Of. t 

qfmewioit i 
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Nor was Pulakesin powerful enough to accept the challenge of 
Harsa before 612 A. D. The Hyderabad plates make it clear that 
he had ascended the throne in 610 A. D. Pious history, as manu- 
factured by later chroniclers, no doubt asserts' that Mahgallsa 
voluntarily surrendered the crown to his nephew PulakeSin II, 
when the latter came of age ; ‘ for is it ever conceivable that a 
scion of Calukya family would ever depart from the path of 
virtue ? ^ Contemporary documents, however, tell a different tale, 
and we know that instead of handing over the kingdom to his 
nephew, Mahgallsa fought with him to the bitter end in order to 
secure the succession of his own son and perished in the effort.® 
The fratricidal war encouraged the feudatories to be rebellious, 
and Pulakesin was threatened in the very heart of his kingdom 
by a confederacy of Govinda and Appayika, who advanced to 
fight with him on the banks of the Bhima, Pulakesin could save 
the situation only by buying off one of his opponents in order to 
defeat the other.^ Then immediately to the south of his capital, 
he had to fight with the Gahgas and Alupas. Nor had he easy 
time in Kohkana, where he had to reduce to subjection the 
Mauryas. It will be thus seen that the first few years of Pula- 
kesin must have been spent in reconquering the home-provinces 
of his hereditary kingdom. Within three years of his accession, 
he could, therefore, hardly have been in a position to defeat Harsa. 

The cause of the war between Harsa and Pulakesin seems to 
be the conflict of their imperial plans in Gujarat and Malva. 
Students of Ancient Indian History know full well how these 
provinces used to profess allegiance sometimes to a northern and 
sometimes to a southern power. Both Harsa and Pulakesin, there- 
fore, thought that these provinces ought to fall within their own 
spheres of influence. There is nothing to show that Ravikirti 
follows any chronological order in narrating the events in the 
Aihole inscription ; the mention, however, of the acceptance of 
PulakeMn's sovereignty by Lata, Malava and Gurjara rulers in 
V. 22, immediately before the description of the war with Harsa, 


1 ®. St Yevoor tablets, J. vol. VIII, p. 18, 

2 A ihole InscriptioD, v. 15. 

3 Ibid, V. 17. 
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may very probably show that the one was the cause of the other. It 
is well-known that several records of the Gurjars of Bharoaoh 
claim that Dadda II, a ruler of that line, had protected a king of 
Valabhi against Harsa.' It would appear very probable that 
before attacking Valabhi, Harsa must have compelled the ruler 
of Malva to recognise his suzereinty. This must have exasperated 
PulakeMn, for that ruler was his own feudatory erstwhile. He 
wseems to have planned retaliation by helping the Gurjara ruler 
Dadda II in affording protection to the Valabhi chief against 
Harsa. Nay, it is quite probable that the credit claimed for 
Dadda II may have really belonged to Pulake&in, whose feudatory 
he probably was. Cases are by no means few in Ancient Indian 
historical documents where feudatories entirely ignore their 
suzereins and take the full credit of the latters’ achievements to 
themselves. Thus the defeat of Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahipala 
is claimed entirely for Calukya feudatory Narasimha by his court 
poet Pampa, who completely ignores Indra III, his patron’s 
feudal lord,^ The Bharoach Qurjara kingdom was a petty princi- 
pality, hardly equal to two or three modern districts : and it is 
very improbable, if not impossible, that Dadda II could have 
single-handed afforded protection to the Valabhi ruler against 
the Lord Paramount of Northern India. It is almost certain that 
he was either supported by Pulakesin’s battalions, or that he was 
merely fighting in the latter’s army. The latter hypothesis seems 
to be more probable, for the Aihole inscriptions claims in v. 22 
that the Gurjara ruler was a feudatory of Pulakesin. 

It would appear that Harsa eventually succeeded in winning 
over the Valabhi ruler by offering him his own daughter in 
marriage. Such a move was essential, for it was very useful in 
consolidating Harsa's position in Central India by removing an 
enemy in the flank. The assumption sometimes made that Harsa 
may have marched against Valabhi after the efforts to defeat 
PulakeMn proved of no avail is very improbable. Northern 
powers are usually seen consolidating their position in the north, 
right up to Kathiawar before launching an attack on trans- 


1 e. g. Naosari plates I. A. Xin, p. 77. 

2 Karnataka-bha^a-hhu^anaf Introduction, p. Xiy. 
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Vindhyan regions. The Mauryas had conquered Kathiawar 
before attacking the Deccan. The Muslims attacked Devagiri 
only after they had conquered Gujarat and Kathiawar. It would 
therefore seem almost certain tliat Harsa's conquest or winning 
ever of the Valabhi ruler must have preceded his offensive 
against Pulakesin. 

If such were the case, the latter event must be placed some- 
time about 630 A. D. We have already seen how later Gurjara 
grants claim that Dadda II had afforded protection to the Valabhi 
king against Harsa. The known dates of Dadda II range from 

629 to 640 A D. It is not very probable that his accession took 
place much earlier than 629 A. D. We may therefore place the 
Gurjara-Calukya alliance sometime about 628 or 629 A. D. This 
alliance did not lust long, for Dhruvabhata the Valabhi king, 
was won over by Harsa. (Strengthened and encouraged by this 
defection, Harsa must have planned his offensive against Pula- 
kesin sometime between 630 and 634 A. D. 

634 A. D., the upper limit for the war is determined by the 
Aihole inscription. That the lower limit cannot go back beyond 

630 A. D., as shown above by a discussion of the general political 
situation, is further rendered almost certain by the recently 
published Lohanera copper-plates of Palakesin 11.^ The wording 
of the date of this document is unfortunately slightly corrupt, 
it reads as ‘ dvipaflcasadadhike sakabdapancake \ If we take the 
expression literally, it would mean ‘ in the Saka year 52 *. But 
in Saka 52, neither Pulakesin nor the Calukyas were in existence. 
It is quite obvious that the expression sakabdapancake is a mis- 
take for satabdapaficake. The date of this record of Pulakesin II 
is therefore 552 in Saka Era i. e. 630 A. D., ’ a year falling with- 
in the known reign of that ruler. 

The Lohanera plates of Pulakesin II issued in 630 a. D. des- 
cribe his valour and exploits, but are altogether silent about the 
defeat of Harsa. They describe Pulakesin as Vijayl sahasaikaratih, 
anekacaturdantaaamgrdmajanilaprana ... taya ... svabhujabalalobdha- 
vikramdkhyah, ... purvdparambunathah, ... prasabhdbtumrstanyaraja-- 


J Khare ; Sources of Mediaeval History of the Deccan^ Vol, I, pp. l-St 
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irlh, but are quite silent about the most notable achievement of 
Fulakesin. Negative evidence is no doubt generally to be accepted 
with caution, but the composer was out to describe the valour of 
the donor ; and if the most significant achievement of the latter 
known to us did not occur to him, the almost certain reason seems 
to be that it was not yet an accomplished fact. We have seen al- 
ready how the known facts of the Gurjara-Maitraka history sup- 
port the view that the offensive against Fulakesin could not have 
been launched before c. 630 A. D> The negative evidence of the 
Lohanera plates supports the same conclusion- It would be thus 
seen that we can locate the war between Harsa and Fulakesin 
within the narrow limit of four years, 630-634 A. D. 



THE AGE OF JANAEA AND OTHERS 


BY 

Vanamali Vedantatibtha, m. a. 

Two remarkable books were sometime ago published on 
Ancient Indian History by the Calcutta University. These 
deserve the special study and attention of all oriental scholars. 
The first of these is Dr. S. N. Pradhan’s “ Chronology of Ancient 
India ” which deals with the political history of ancient India 
from the time of the Rgvedic King Divodasa down to the 
extinction of the Nandas, while the second, Dr. H. C. Roy 
Choudhury’s “ Political History of Ancient India ” deals with the 
period from the birth of Pariksit to the extinction of the imperial 
Guptas. Thus the period ranging from the time of Pariksit to 
the end of the Nandas has been dealt with by both Dr. Pradhan 
and Dr, Roy Choudhury. 

It is interesting to note that the results obtained by them 
diverge widely. Dr. Pradhan has worked on the well-known 
principle laid down in the Vayu :Purana ( I, 200-1 ) and the 
Mahabh&rata ( I. 2, 382 ; 1, 1, 267-8 ) that the knowledge of the 
Veda should be reinforced with the knowledge of the Itihfisa and 
Furana, for ‘ Veda is afraid that the man ignorant of the Purana 
and Itihasa will do violence to Him’ ( i. e. Veda). There is 
some truth in this principle, for Vedic India can never be properly 
understood, unless one knows the Purana ( = ancient history ) of 
India. Working on this principle Dr. Pradhan has checked and 
corrected Puranic genealogies and traditions with the informa- 
tion and evidence derived from Vedic literature in general, as 
irell as from genuine Pur&nic synchronisms, and found that in 
the Pur&nas ‘ sometimes one dynasty is merged or interwoven 
into or tacked on to another dynasty, owing to the corrupt readings 
that have crept in ’, and this has resulted in ‘ a preposterously 
long line of kings ’ ( Chronology of Ancient India, Preface, p. xi ). 
Collateral successions have sometimes been described in the 
Purapas as lineal ; sometimes orders of succession reversed, syn- 
chronisms misplaced, dynasties lengthened owing to corrupt 
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readings ( G A. Preface, p. xi ). For this reason Dr. Pradhan 
has thought it necessary to accept all Puranic accounts with 
caution, to compare and check them amongst themselves and ‘to 
correct them in the light of Vedic, Buddhistic, Jain and other 
external evidences ' ( G. A. Preface, p. xi ). For according to 
him evidence derived from the Veda is very strong and generally 
carries more authority than the Puranas, for ‘ many of them are 
either directly contemporary records or are traditions founded on 
contemporary records ^ ( C. A. Preface, p. xi ). Dr. Roy Chou- 
dhury’s point of view, though somewhat similar, leans more 
towards Buddhistic literature, and looks on the Puranas with 
greater suspicion. It may be noted in this connection that 
Pargiter’s view has been to place ‘ little trust in the Vedic litera- 
ture regarding matters containing Brahmanical pretensions ' 
(Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 10 ), and to ascribe to the 
Veda ‘ a Brahmanical lack of historical sense ' (A. J. H. T, 
pp. 63-75 ), and generally to place ‘ implicit trust in the Puranas ^ 
and ‘ little trust in the Vedas \ We mean to compare here a few 
of the results obtained by Dr. Pradhan and Dr. Roy Choudhury. 

Dr. Roy Choudhury thinks that Janakas from Siradhvaja 
Janaka to Krti Janaka, as described in the Puranas ( i. e. the 
'^^Vayu and Visnu etc. ) were the later Videhas of Mithila, and 
began to rule the kingdom of Videha 6 generations or 180 years 
after the time of Janamejay a Pariksita. He admits that he has 
failed to bring any of theJJanakas into synchronistic connection 
. with the members of other royal dynasties and identify any of 
the Puranic Janakas, with the Janakas mentioned in the Bud- 
dhistic Jatakas ( Political History of Ancient /ncia, 2nd ed.,p. 31). 
He thinks that the great Janaka of the Vedic texts was Siradhvaja 
Janaka, father of Sita, of the Puranic list, because Asvapati, king 
of the Kekayas, is represented in the Ramayana as the maternal 
grandfather of Bharata, and because Janaka of the Vedic texts, 
was contemporary with the Kekaya king named Asvapati ( Po/^- 
tical History of Ancient India, 1st ed., p. 21 ). This is the view 
held by Dr. Roy Choudhury in the 1st edition of his book. In 
the 2nd edition of it, we find he has almost withdrawn his 
opinion, as we find him adding “ as the name Advap$iti is also 
given to Bharata 's maternal unole ( E§.mayana VII; 113; 4 )i it 
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was possibly not a personal name but a family designation like 
‘ Janaka In that case it is impossible to say how far the identi- 
fication of the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sita is correct ” 
( P. H. A, J., 2nd ed., p. 31 ). Although ‘ the precise determination 
of the exact chronological relation between Janamejaya and 
Janaka is \ according to Dr. Roy Choudhury, ‘impossible’ 
{ P. H. A. 2nd ed., p. 26 ), yet Dr. Roy Choudhury thinks, the 
fact that ‘ the great Janaka was later than the Parlksitas ' ( i. e. 
Janamejaya, Srutasena, Ugresena and Bhimasena ) ‘ admits of no 
doubt ^ ( P. IJ, A, I., 2nd ed., p. 25 ). Although the epic tradition 
that Uddalaka and his son Svetaketu attended the Sarpa-satra of 
Janamejaya ( Mahdbhdrala, Beng. recension, I, 53, 7 ; IV, 21, 2 ) 
and the Puranic tradition ( Visnu Purdna IV, 21, 2 ) that Janaine- 
jaya's son and successor Satanika learnt the Vedas from Yajha- 
Valkya, go towards proving the contemporaneity of Janameja 3 'a 
and Janaka, they are held by Dr. Roy Choudhury as unreliable ( J\ 
H, A. 2nd ed., p. 26 ) because he thinks that they are incompa* 
tible with the evidence derived from Vedic literature ( J\ H, A. /. 
2nd ed, p. 26 ). The first line of Vedic evidence is, according to 
Dr. Roy Choudhury, derived from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(111,3.1), where Bhujyu Lahyayani tests Yajhavalkya with 
the question “ whither have the Pariksitas gone ? the trup 
answer to which had already been obtained by '.^"^VjVu from i 
Gandharvfi who had possessed the daughter of Patancala KapA 
in the Madra country before. Yajnavalkya answered “Thither 
where Asvamedha sacrificers go^^ Dr. Roy Choudhury concludes 
from this that ‘ the Pariksitas ( sons of Pariksit ) ' i. e. Janamejaya 
and his brothers ‘ must at that time have passed away, though 
their life and end must have been still fresh in the memory of the 
people ' ( P. H. A. /., 2nd ed., pp. 25-6 ). 

A second line of evidence adduced by Dr. Roy Choudhury in 
fi^upport of his contention is as follows ( P. H, A. 2nd ed., 
P, 26 ) •— 

Indrota Daivapa ^aunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya 
( &tlap 3 tha-Brahma^ XIII, 5, 4, 1 ). Indrota’s pupil was Ms son 
prti Aindrota ( Jaim. Up. Bra. Ill, 40, 2 ; Vamsa Bra. 2 ). Drti’s 
pupil was Pulusa Praclnayogya {Joint. Up. Bra. Ill, 40, 2). 

15 [ AnnaU, B. O* 1.]. 
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Piilusa^s pupil was Satyayajna Paulusi ( Jaim. Up. Bra. Ill, 40, 
2 ). Satyayajfiya Paulusi was a contemporary of Budila Asvata- 
raSvi and of Uddalaka Aruni { Chandogya C/p. V, 11, 1-2 ) two 
prominent figures of Janaka's court ( Brhadnranyaka Up. V, 14, 8 5 
III, 7, 1 ). Satyayajna Paulusi therefore was a contemporary 
of Janaka Vaideha. Ho was an elder contemporary because his 
pupil Somasusma Satyayajni Pracinayogya met Janaka ( i^/opa- 
tha Brahmana XI, 6, 2, 1-3 ). As Satyayajna flourished long after 
Indrofca Daivapa, his contemporary Janaka was considerably 
later than Janamejaya, the contemporary of Indrota ( P. H A. L 
2nd*ed., p. 26 ). 

Turning to the view of Dr. Pradhan we find that the same 
evidence from Vedic literature and consequently the same line of 
argument has been used by him to show that Janamejaya Pari- 
ksita was a contemporary of Hiranyanabha Kausalya and there- 
fore was an older contemporary of Janaka and Yajnavalkya ( C. 
A. 1st ed., p. 134 ). The small synchronistic tables furnished 
by him ( G A. p. 160 ; p. 134 ), illustrate the chronojogioai 
relation amongst the persons mentioned : — 

Indrota Daivftpa 

I 

Drti Aindrota Pariksit Aruna 

I II 

opaiianyu, Pulusa Pracinayogya, HiranyanSbha, Janamejaya UddSlaka, Veda 
Fraclna^ala, Satyayajfia Paulusi, Krti Janaka, Satanlka, Yajfiavalkya, 

Thus it will be found that the Vedic evidence used by Dr. Roy 
Choudhury in the hope of proving * clearly ’ that ‘ Janaka was 
separated by six generations from Janamejaya's time ( P. H. A. L, 
Snd ed„ p. 27 ) or by about ‘ 180 years ’ {P, H. A. I„ 2nd ed„ 
pp. 27-8 ) and thus to reject the Purapic and epic synchronisms 
considering them as ‘ unreliable ’ is exactly the very evidence 
which has already been employed by Dr. Pradhan to show that 
they furnish corroboration of the epic and PurSnio synchronisms. 

Hie third argument advanced by Dr. Roy CJhoudury to prove 
that Janaka was six generations below Janamejaya is based upon 
l^e lists of teachers in the Satapatha Brfthmapa ahd the Brhadi* 
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ranyaka Upanisad ( P. H. A. Ist ed., p. 17 ; 2nd ed., p. 27 ). He 
says that because Tura KEva^ya, the priest of Janamejaya, 
stands at the lOth step above Safijiviputra, and because Yajha- 
valkya, the friend of Janaka, stands at the 4t;h step above the 
same Sahjiviputra, as in the list below : — 


Tura Kavaseya 

Yajnavaoas Rajastambayana 
Kusri 

Sandilya 

Vatsya 

V amakaksay ana 

Janamejaya 

Mahitthi 

Yajhavalkya, Janaka 

Kautsa 

Asuri 

Mandavya 

Asiirayana 

Mandukayani 

Prasniputra 

Sahjlvlputra 

Sahjlvlputra 

therefore Janamejaya stands at the 6th step above Janaka. 

Dr. Pradhan we find ( C. A. I. p, 159 ) has used a slightly 
different list from the same book Satapatha Brahmana ( X, 6, 5, 9 ; 
XIV, 3, 2, 32 ), but arriving at the same conclusion, namely that 

Tura Kavaseya stands at the 6th step 
following series of Vedic teachers : — 

above Yajhavalkya in the 


Tura Kavaseya 
Yajhavacas Rajastainbayana 
Kusri Vsjasravasa 
Upavesi 


Aruna AupaveSi 

1 

Pariksita 

t 

1 

TJddalaka Aruni 

1 

1 

Janamejaya 

1 

Yajnavalkya Janaka 

, I 

Sat&nika 


Thus although Tusa Ksvaseya stands at the 6th step in the 
series of teachers above Ysjfiavalkjra and Janaka, Dr. Pradhan 
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has placed Janamejaya only a step above Janaka ( C. A, let ed., 
p. 159 ) in conformity with the several epic, PurSnic and Vedic- 
synchronisms which will be mentioned in this paper presently,* 
and has made the justifiable hypothesis that Tura Kavaseya lived 
to a great age to officiate* as the priest of Janamejaya^ just as 
Vyasa Parasary ft lived to a great age to attend Janamejaya's 
court ( C, A. p. 160 ) when the latter instituted his Naga- 
satra ( Beng. MBh, I, 53, 7 ; I, 60, 7 ). Besides in a succession of 
teachers, the average age-difiference is generally much less than 
that in a lineal descendance, unless the pupils are sons of their 
preceptors. The preceptors were in some cases younger than 
their pupils, just as Saihkaracarya was much younger than his 
pupil Suresvaracarya. The subject of contemporaneity will be 
best understood when it is borne in mind that a man may gene- 
rally be contemporary with five successive generations. In my 
childhood I was a contemporary of the grand-father of a friend of 
mine ; I am now a contemporary of his old father and of him •, 
I am a contemporary of his son, who is now a youth and has just 
married ; If I am spared a few years more, I shall be a contempo- 
rary of my friend’s grand-child. If a man lives exceptionally 
long, he may be a contemporary of no less than six successive 
generations of men, younger or older. There is no reason to be 
surprised at the information that Tura Kavaseya officiated as the 
priest of Janamejaya, although the latter was contemporary with 
Uddalaka Aruni who was the fifth in the series of teachers from 
Tura Kavaseya. All doubts about this will be dispelled when 
one remembers the case of the Turkish bi-centenarian Zaro Aga 
who was 9 years old in 1784 at the time of the treaty of the 
American War of Independence. 

It is interesting to note how Dr. Pradhan and Dr. Roy Chou- 
dhury have differed as regards the time about which the famous 
king Hirapyanabha Kausalya flourished. 

Dr. Roy Choudhury thinks that Hiranyanabha , Kausalya 
was a contemporary of Gautama Buddha, and of Prasenajit, king 
of Kosala, and of Bimbisara of Magadha ( P. H. A. L, 1st ed. p. 51 
and p. 81 ; 2nd ed. p. 65 and p. 99 ). He has arrived at this result 
by the following steps 
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( 1 ) ‘ Uddalaka ’ Aruni ‘ was separated by 6 generations from 
Janamejaya 

( 2 ) Gunakhya Sankhayana was separated by 2 generations 
from Uddalaka, ( as in the Sankhayana Aranyaka ). 

( 3 ) ‘ Therefore Gunakhya Sankhayana flourished 7 or 8 
generations from ’ ( i. e. below ) ‘ Janamejaya 

( 4 ) Kausalya Asvalayana, Kabandhin Katyayana, Pippalada 
and Prince Hiranyanabha Kausalya were contemporaries as 
given in the Prasna Upanisad (VI, 1). Asvalayana here was an 
inhabitant of Kosala. 

( 5 ) The author of the Sankhayana Grhya Sutra was contem- 
porary with the author of the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, ‘ as they 
mention each other in their respective works 

{ 6 ) Assalayana of Savatthi ’ is ‘ mentioned in the Maijhima 
Nikaya ( II, 147 et seq) as a famous Vedic scholar and a contem- 
porary of Gotama Buddha and Kukuda or Pakudha KaccSyana 

‘ These facts ’ have enabled Dr. Roy Choudhury ‘ to identify 
Kausalya Asvalayana ’ of the Prasna Upanisad ‘ with Assalayana 
of Savatthi ’ of ‘ the Majihima Nikaya ', and to conclude that he 
‘ must have lived in the 6th century B. C. ’ ( P. ff. A. L, 2nd ed., 
pp. 16-17 ), and secondly to conclude that Gunakhya Sankhayana 
‘ too must have lived in the 6th century B. C.', if Gunakhya Sah- 
khSyana was identical with the author of the Sankhayana Grhya 
Sutra ( P. H. A, I., 2nd ed., pp. 16-17 ), and thirdly to conclude 
that the king Hiranyanabha Kausalya was contemporary with 
Prasenajit,king of Kosala, and of Gautama Buddha, and of Bimbi- 
sara of Magadha. 

On analysing the steps adopted here by Dr. Roy Choudhury it 
will be found that the 1st step is wrong, as we have already seen 
that his Vedic evidences rather tend to prove the contemporaneity 
of Janamejaya and Uddalaka Aruni. 

Combining the 4th and 6th steps together. Dr. Roy Choudhury 
concludes that Kausalya AsvalSyana of the Prasna Upanisad was 
identical with Assalayana of Savatthi of the Majjhima Nikay*. 

■ Because Asvalayana was an inhabitant of Kosala, therefore he 
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was identical with Assalftyana of Savatthi — this seems to be the 
reasoning adopted by Dr. Eoy Choudhury. It is an assumption 
pure and simple. Tt is no proof. 

In the 1st edition of his work ( p. 10 ) Dr. Roy Choudhury 
stated It is however possible that Qupakya Sahkhayana was 
not identical with the Grhya Sutrakara and referred us to 8. B. E. 
XXIX, pp. 4-5. In the second edition ( pp. 16 -17 ), he states “ If 
Gunakhya Sahkhayana was the same as the Grhya Sutrakara, he 
too must have lived in the 6th century B. C.’' It appears that he 
entertains less doubt about Gunakhya Sahkhayana having been 
the Grhya Sutrakara, for he accepts the contemporaneity of Guna- 
khya, ASvalayana and Gautama Buddha, and places Janaka in 
the 7th century B. C. ( P. H. A. /., 2nd ed., pp. 37-28 ). But we 
have got to say a few words about Gunakhya. 

From the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ( VI, 3 , 7 ; 5 , 3 ) we learn 
that Yajnavalkya was the pupil of Uddalaka Aruni. Kahoda 
being the pupil of the same Uddalaka, was contemporary with 
Yajnavalkya. Gunakhya who was the pupil of Kahoda, therefore 
ranks only a step below Ysjnavalkya. Now Yajhavalkya was 
the author of many Yajuses in, and the compiler of the White 
Yajurveda. Gunakhya who ranks only a step below Yajnavalkya 
therefore belonged to the very beginning of the Yajurvedic Period. 
Hence he could not evidently have been the Grhya Sutrakara, for 
the Grhya Sutras, as a class of literature, are of later date. 

Another point need be noticed in this connection. The conse- 
quences of treating Gunakhya as contemporary with Assaliiyana 
Savatthi and Gautama Buddha, and therefore with Prasenajit and 
Bimbisara would be to bring down Kahoda, and Yajnavalkya — 
the author of the White Yajurveda to only a step above Gautama 
Buddha, that is to suppose that Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit 
and Bimbisara, etc. might have seen Yajnavalkya in their youth. 
This is absurd on the very face of it, for the White Yajurveda 
cannot belong to the time of Gautama Buddha. Gunakhya 
was far earlier than Gautama Buddha. 

Again, consequent on Dr. Roy Choudhury 's assumption of the 
identity of Aspalayana of Savatthi with Kausalya A^alayana pf 
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the Prasna Upanisad, Dr. Roy Choudhury has beep compelled to 
make another wrong assumption, namely, of the identity of 
Kabandhin Katyayana of the Prasna Upanisad with Pakudha 
Kacohayana of the Majjhima Nikaya ( P. H A, J., 2nd ed., 
pp. 16“17 ). In order to prove the identity of Kabandhin Katya^ 
yana with Pakudha Kaccayana, he says that the word ‘ Kavan- 
dhin ' means the same thing as the word ‘ Kakuda ’ giving us the 
equation ‘ Kavandhin = Kakuda' ( P. H, A. 2nd ed, p. 17 
foot-note ) and has asked us to refer to the Atharvaveda IX, 4, 3. 
We consult the Atharvaveda and find that W. D. Whitney has 
translated the word ‘ Kavandha * by ‘ trunk ( Translation of 
Atharvaveda, p. 529 ). We consult the Vdcaspatija Ahhidhana, 
Monier- William’s Dictionary, Sanskrit Worterbuch, R. C. Childers' 
Dictionary of the Pali Language etc., and nowhere do we find 
any way of helping Dr. Roy Choudhury to obtain the equation 
“ Kavandha = Kakuda We give here all the meanings of 
these two words •• — 

“ Kav(b)andha '* = (1) A barrel, cask, trunk, belly 

(2) A large-bellied vessel 

(3) A comet 

(4) Name of Rahu 

(5) Name of the Raksasa Danu, son of Sri 

(6) Name of certain Ketus 96 in number 

(7) Clouds which obscure the Sun at sun-set 

and sun-rise. 

“ Kakuda ’’ = (1) Chief 

(2) Any projecting corner 

(3) The hump of the shoulder of the Indian 

bullock 

(4) Name of a metre 

(5) An ensign of royalty 

(6) Name of a daughter of Daksa and wife 

of Dharma, 

Childers names ‘ the tree Terminalia Arjuna ' as a synonym 
for Kakuda in addition to the 3rd and 5th in the above list. 
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Kav(b)andhin means (1) a sage mentioned in the Prasna 

Upanisad 

(2) laden with water. 

Thus it will be realized that we have been misled with a wrong 
equation- But even admitting for the sake of argument that the 
word ‘ Kavandha ’ means the same as ‘ Kakuda ^ we cannot 
accept that Kabandhin Katyayana of the Prasna Upanisad was 
identical with Pakudha Kaccayana of the Majjhima Nikaya, for 
it would then only mean that in the KatySyana gotra or family 
one was named Kabandhin and another Pakudha. Other very 
strong evidences must be brought forward to prove the identity of 
two persons having different names of the same meaning. But 
the question does not arise at all, because the equation itself 
Kavandhin = Kakuda, cannot stand. The fact is that Katyayana, 
Sahkhayana, Asvalayana, Bharadvaja etc. were gotra or family 
titles in those days, just as Mukherjee, Banerjee, Pradhan and 
Roy Choudhury are family-titles now-a-days. 

From the conversations described in the Prasna Upanisad ( III, 
1-12 ) between the Atharvavedic Professor Pippalada and Kausalya 
Asvalayana, it is clear that the latter was eager to know about 
the nature of Life and its relation to the Self, while from the con- 
versations between Assalayana of Savatthi and Gautama 
Buddha it is clear that this Assalayana belonged to a degenerate 
age, puffed up with the vanity of caste, always anxious to preach 
the purity and superiority of Brahmans. How different is] the 
mentality of Asvalayana of the Prasna Upanisad. 

Similarly, it is evident from the Majjhima Nikaya ( I, p. 198 *, 
I, p. 250 ; II, p. 2 ) that Pakudha Kaccayana was a degenerate 
mediocrity or even worse in intellect, while the Prasna Upanisad 
( I, 3-15 ) informs us that Kavandhin Katyayana really belonged 
to the true Brahmanic type of the Vedio age, anxious to know 
about the Most Glorious, the Most Effulgent, the One Origin of 
this Universe, Manifested in this Universe. It is now easy to 
understand why Dr. Roy Choudhury has been led to assign Hiranya- 
nabha Kausalya to the time of Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit and 
BimbisSra. Kausalya Asvalayana and Kavandhin KStyayana 
were, according to the Pra&na Upanisad, contemporary with the 
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King Hiranyan^bha. Assalayana of Savatthi and Pakudha 
Kaccayaiia were, according to the Maiihima Nikaya, contem- 
porary with Gautama Buddha, Prasenajit and Bimbisara. Now 
if Kausalya Asvalayana and Kavandhin Katyayana are identified 
with AssalSyana of Savatthi and Pakudha Kaccayana respective- 
ly, as they have been by Dr. Roy Choudhury, then the king 
Hirapyanabha Kausalya could not but be regarded by him as 
belonging to the time of Gautama Buddha. 

We have already seen that Dr. Roy Choudhury 's identifica- 
tions represented by the equations : 

Kausalya Asvalayana = Assalayana of Savatthi and Kavan- 
dhin Katy&yana = Pakudha Kaccayana, are wrong, so that one 
may infer that his assigning Hirapyanabha Kausalya to the time 
of Gautama Buddha and Prasenajit is erroneous. Moreover we 
shall have to imagine that the Kosala King Hirapyanabha and 
the Kosala King Prasenajit ruled simultaneously if we believe 
in the above identifications. Had they ruled or existed simulta- 
neously in Kosala, the eloquent Buddhist literature would have 
mentioned that. 

According to Dr. Pradhan, the assignment of Hirapyanabha Kau- 
salya to the time of Gautama Buddha is absolutely untenable, for 
the King Para, son of Atpara and grandson of Hirapyanabha, as he 
has shown ( C. A, p. 131 ) is mentioned not only in a Brahmapa- 
like passage in the Sankhayana Srauta Sutra ( XVI, 9, 11-13 ), 
the Talavakara Upanisad Brahmapa ( II, 6, I I ), the Pancavirhsa 
Brahmapa ( XXV, 16, 3 ), and the Satapatha Brahmapa ( XIII, 5, 
4, 4 ), but also in the Taittirlya Sarhhita ( V, 6, 5, 3 ) and the 
MaitrayanI Sarhhita. No one should dare to bring the Taittirlya 
Sarhhita, the MaitrayanI Samhita, Satapatha Brahmapa, Tapdya 
Brahmapa, Talavakara Upanisad Brahmapa etc. down to times 
of Prasenajit, Ajatasiatru and Gautama Buddha. 

Dr. Pradhan has collected various other pieces of evidence for 
accepting that Janamejaya PEriksita was a contemporary of 
Hirapyanabha Kausalya and an older contemporaiy of Janaka 
Vaideha and Yujfiavalkya Vftjasaneya.i— 
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( 1 ) The position of Yajnavalkya, and therefore of Janaka 
Vaideha, is absolutely fixed on the genealogical table because 
Satanika, son of Janamejaya, read the three Vedas with Ysjha- 
valkya ( C, A. 124 ). 

( 2 ) The position of Yajfiavalkya and therefore of his friend 
Janaka Vaideha, is unalterably fixed on the genealogical table, 
because Ysjnavalkya was the nephew (=sister*s son=Bhagineya) 
and disciple of Vaisampayana who related the story of Maha- 
bharata at the court of Janamejaya Pariksita ( C, A. /., p. 124 ), 

{ 3 ) This Vaisampay ana’s personal name was Oaraka 
( Kasika on Panini ), so that his full name was Caraka Vaisam- 
pay ana, so called baoause he was a descendant or son of Visampa 
( G A. p. 124 ). As a result of a quarrel between Vaisampa- 
yana and his nephew Yfijnavalkya Vajasaneya, the latter, the 
friend of Janaka, gave up learning and teaching the Black 
Yajurveda, and composed and compiled the White Yajurveda 
( a A, p. 124 ). 

This quarrel between the uncle and the nephew is attested not 
only by the Vayu, Brahmanda, Visnu and Bhagavata but also by the 
Mahabharata ( both the Bengal and Madras recensions )( G A. L 
p. 124 ) and the Satapatha Brahmana ( M, ^at Br, III, 8, 2, 24 ), 
where it is mentioned that Yajnavalkya was cursed by Caraka 
Adhvaryu. This fact of the quarrel between Vaisampayana 
and his pupil and nephew Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya fixes the posi- 
tion of Yajnalky a and therefore of Janaka Vaideha, just a step 
below that of Janamejaya whose court-historian VaisampSyana 
was. 

(4) Uddalaka Aruni who, according to the Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad attended the court of Janaka Vaideha, and joined that 
faipous debate, had two other class-friends, namely, Upamanyu 
and Baida ( or Veda)} and these three were the pupils of Apoda 
Dhaumya as is evident from the Bengal and Madras recensions of 
the Mahabharata ( G A. p, 132 ). Now of these three pupils, 
the third, i. e. Veda or Baida was approached by Janamejaya 
Pftfiksita to become his priest ( G A. L, 132), This also makes 
Uddalaka Aruni and consequently his pupil Yftjfiavalkya con- 
temporary with Janamejaya. 
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( 5 ) Udd£laka Aruni himself with his son Svetaketu attended 
the Harpa-satra of Janamejaya ( MBh. I, 53, 7 ). This also makes 
Udd&laka Aruni and Janamejaya contemporaries. 

( 6 ) Yftjnavalkya Vajasaneya, as appears from the BrhadSra- 
nyaka Upanisad ( VI, 5, 3 ), was the pupil of Uddalaka Aruni 
C. A. L, p. 132 ). He was the pupil also of HiranyanShha 
Kausalya, a descendant of Rama Da^arathi. This King Hiranya- 
nabha Kausalya was, according to the unanimous testimony of 
the Vayu, Brahmanda. Visnu, and BhBgavata Purana, was the 
pupil of Sukarman, the great grandson of Jaimini, the disciple of 
Vyasa Parasarya ( C. A, pp. 125-127 ). It is related in detail 
in all these works that Sumantu was the son and pupil of his 
father Jaimini — the pupil of Vyasa Parasarya Sumanta’s son 
and pupil was Sutvan ; Sutvan’s son and pupil was Sukarman ; 
Sukarman got two very intelligent disciples, one, — the Brahmana 
Pausyahji, and the other, — the King Hiranyanabha Kausalya. 
Now Jaimini, having been the pupil of Vyasa, was contemporary 
with Pandu ; Jaimini 's son Sumantu was contemporary with 
Panda’s eon Arjuna ; Sumantu’s son Sutvan was contemporary 
with Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu ; Sutvan’s son Sukarman was 
contemporary with Abhimanyu ’s son Pariksit. Hence Sukarman’s 
pupil Hiranyanabha Kausalya could not but be contemporary 
with Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit. The relation is best ex- 
pressed in the following table •• — 

Vyasa Paratara 

I 

1 I 

Jaimini Pandu^ 

I (■ 

Sumantu Arjuna 

I I 

Sutvan Upavesa Abhimanyu 

I I I 

Sukarman Aruna Pariksit, Vahulasva 

.1 * i i 

Vaisom- Hiranyanabha, Uddalaka Janamejaya j 

payana,_ , j j | 

yajnavalkya Svetaketu SatBnlka Krti Janaka 
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This establishes the contemporaneity between Janamejaya and 
Hiranyan§.bha Kausalya. According to all the authoritative 
FurSnas, as Dr.Pradhan has shown, Ysjnavalkya learnt the science 
of ‘ Yoga ’ from HiranyanSbha Kausalya ( C. A. I. pp. 123-4 ). 
Dr. Pradhan has also shown that Hiranyanabha’s pupil Krti was 
no other than Krti, the son of VahulS^va of the Janaka dynasty 
( C. A. J. pp. 131-132 ) . Krti Janaka and Yajnavalkya therefore 
belonged to the same time and the same step on the genealogical 
table, as both of them were the pupils of Hiranyanabha. Yajna- 
valkya thus was the friend and contemporary, not of Slradhvaja 
Janaka, the father of Slta, as Dr. Eoy Choudhury has supposed, 
but of Krti Janaka, a descendant of Siradhvaja in the 18th degree. 
Thus will be realized what a tremendous confusion has been 
made by Dr. Roy Choudhury by supposing that the Videhas 
in the Puranas from Siradhvaja Janaka downwards, were the later 
Videhas of Mithila, who began to flourish six generations after 
Janamejaya P&riksita, and by assuming necessarily that the 
events of the RamSyana were long posterior to those of the 
Mahabharata. This absurd supposition, which goes against the 
entire body of Indian tradition, could not have been thought of 
even if there were no uncritical scholars in support of it in 
the days of the infancy of Oriental research in Europe. 

The above table makes it absolutely clear that the Fariksitas 
could be dead when Janaka Vaideha ( = Krti Janaka ) held his 
Vahudaksina Sacrifice in his advanced years and thus Bhujyu 
Lahyayani could very well test Yajnavalkya with the question 
“Whither have the Fariksitas gone ? ” , after the passing away 
of the Fariksitas. 

( 7 ) It seems thatjDr. Roy Choudhury has not paid proper 
attention to the use of ‘ Lah ’ in the verb ‘ bhu ' in the sentence 
“Kva PSriksita abhavan.” More than two thousand and one 
hundred years ago, Patanjali illustrated the use of ‘Lah ’ in the 
sentences “ Arunad Yavanah S&ketam, arunad Yavano 
M&dhysmikSn, " as pointed out by GoldstQcker and R. G. 
Bhandarkar> Patanjali, the speaker who illustrated the use of 
‘ Lah * could have seen the Yavana King and his siege of SSketa 
and M&dhyaimiktB, had he so liked and had he ti^en tdie trouble 
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of going to Saketa etc.. Ys^avalkya and Bhujyu similarly might 
have seen the death of the P&riksitas had they been present in 
HastinSpura at that time. It is clear from the use of ‘ Lah ’ that 
the death of Janamejaya and his brothers happened during the 
life-time of Yajfiavalkya, Bhujyu etc. In fact the use of ‘ Lah ' 
is another evidence for the contempraneity of Janamejaya and 
Yajfiavalkya. The real fact is that Yajfiavalkya was a younger 
contemporary of Janamejaya as we have already found. 

(8) From the Vayu (61-49-52 ) Brahmanda (11,65,51-4) 
Visnu and Bhagavata we learn that Jaimini’s son Sumantu to 
whom Vyfisa entrusted the teaching of Atharvaveda, had two 
pupils, one of whom was Kavandha ; Kavandha again taught 
the Atharvaveda to two of his pupils, namely Pathya and 
Vedasparsa ; Pathya 's three pupils were Jsjali, Kumudadi and 
Saunaka, while Vedasparsa had four pupils, namely Moda, 
Pippalada, Sanskayani and Tapana. The relations are best 
expressed in the following tree which has already been published 
in Dr. Pradhan’s table genealogies of Vedic Kings and series of 
Vedio teachers, facing page 176 of ‘ Chronology of Ancient India.’ 

Jaimini 

I 

Sumantu 

Kavandha 


Pathya Vedasparsa 


Jajali Kumudadi Saunaka Moda Pippalada Sanskayani Tapana 

The reader can see it at a glance that here is Pippalada who 
has been mentioned in the Prasna Upanisad. 

Now Sumantu, son of Jaimini, was contemporary with 
Pandu’s son Arjuna, for Papdu and Jaimini, as we have already 
seen, were contemporaries) Kavandha, pupil of Sumantu, was 
therefore contemporary with Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna ; 
Vedasparsa was contemporary with Pariksit, and Pippalada, pupil 
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of VedasparSa, was therefore contemporary with Janaihejaya 
FSriksita, ats illustrated below *•— 

VySsa 

I I 

Jaimini Pandu 

I I ■ 

Sumantu Arjuna 

I ! 

Eavandha Abhimanyu 

I I 

Vedasparsa Pariksit 

I I ■ 

HiranyanSbha, Fippalada Janamejaya, Vaidampayana 

Eausalya Asvalayana, Sukeian Bharadvaja, Eavandhin 
Eatyayana, Pippalada, the Atharvavedic professor, must there- 
fore have been contemporary with Janamejaya, as is clear from 
the table above. Now from the Prasna Upanisad we have already 
learnt that Hiranyanabha and Pippalada were contemporaries. 
Hence Hiranyanabha must have been contemporary with 
Janamejaya. 

It should be noticed in this connection that Pathya’s pupil 
Jajali ( lit. son of Jajala ) seems to have been the same Jajali who 
learnt from the famous Tuladhara ( = shopkeeper ) of Varanasi, 
as related in the Mahabharata, while Saunaka, the other pupil 
of Pathya, seems to have been the author of the present recension 
of the Atharvaveda which we now possess, and to have taught 
SatSnlka, son of Janamejaya the science archery and rituals. 
The Pratna Upanisad now appears to be the Upanisad or supple- 
ment to the Pippalada recension of the Atharvaveda, as it extols 
and praises the Professor Pii^alada. The Pippalada recension of 
the Atharvaveda has also been obtained in Ea^mlra. 

( 9 ) The contemporaneity between Hiranyanabha and 
Janamejaya is also deducible from a comparison of the list of 
Samavedic teachers drawn up by Dr. Pradhan ( C. A. I. p. 131 ) 
with the list of Atharvavedic teachers and the i>edigree of 
Janamejaya as already shown on the table of genealogies facing 
page 173 of his Chronology of Ancient India. , 
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Simavedic teachers Atliarvavedio teachers Pedigree of 

Janamejaya 

Jaimini PSndu 

I ■ I 

Sumantu Sumantu Ariuna 

I I I 

Sutvan Kavandha Abhimanyu 

! ____J I 

1 I I i 

Sukarman Vedasparsa, Pathya Pariksit 

^ I I , 1 I ■ 

I 1 i ,1 ! 

Pausyafijali Hiranya, Pippalada, Saunaka, Janamejaya 

nabha, | 

i 1 

1 ■ I . ! 

Krti Janaka Yajfiavalkya Satanika 

Krti is explicity stated to have been the pupil of Hiranya- 
nSbha in the matter of spreading the knowledge of the S£maveda, 
and to have been a king ( C. A. L pp. 131-2 ; pp. 141-3. ). 
Yajnavalkya also learnt Yoga from Hiranyanabha. Thus Krti 
Janaka was the Janaka Vaideha of the Vedic texts for whom 
Dr. Eoy Choudhury is very anxious. 

( 10 ) That Janamejaya Pariksita was, to a certain extent, 
contemporary with Janaka Vaideha of the Vedic texts, is further 
proved from the following Vedic evidences 

In the Talavakira Upanisad BrShmana ( III, 40, 2) Hrtsvasaya 
Allakeya, king of the Mahavssas, is mentioned as a pupil of Soma* 
Susma Satyayajni Pradnayogya who, in his turn, was the fourth 
in the descending series of teachers from Indrota Daivapa 
Saunaka as illustrated in the following table : 

Inrdota Daivata Saunaka 

I 

Drti Aindrota Saunaka 
Pulusa PrSolnayogya 
. . r . Satyayajfia Paulusl 

HrtsvWaya Allakeya, SomaAusma Satyayajai 
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In the Satapatha Br&hmana ( XI, 6, 2, 1-3 ) it is stated that 
Somasusma Satyayaj&i Praolnayogya saw Janaka Vaideha. From 
the Oopatha Brfthmana ( I, 2, 5 ) we learn that a Vedic teacher 
named ‘ Dantabala Dhaumra ’ was courteously received by the 
King Janamejaya Pariksita. The reading “Dantabala Dhaumta” 
in Dr. Rajendralal Mitra's edition of the Gopatha Brahmana is 
clearly the corrupt form of the correct name “DantUla Dhaumya” 
of the famous Vedic teacher. Now the Jaiminlya Br^nana 
( II, 55-56 ) informs us that Hrtsvasaya Allakeya, the king of the 
MahSvrsas, was the pupil of Dantala Dhaumya and Somasusma 
SStyayajhi Prficinayogya. It follows then that Janamejaya 
PSriksita who oourteously received Dant&la Dhaumya, must have 
been contemporary with Somasusma Sfityayajni and therefore 
with Janaka Vaideha. This Janaka, ‘'^aideha who was no other 
than Krti Janaka, appears to have held his Vahudaksipa sacri- 
fioe when he was quite advanced in years when Janamejaya was 
dead. The relation is illustrated in the following table : — 


Indrota Daiv&pa Saunaka 
D:rti Aindrota Saunaka 

Pulusa Praolnayogya, 

1 

Satyayajha Paulusi 
Somasusma Satyayajni 


Apoda Dhaumya 
Janamejaya Dantala Dhaumya 
Janaka Vaideha 

Hrtsvasaya Allakeya 


Thus from evidences exclusively Vedic, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that Janaka Vaideha of the Vedic texts was a younger 
contemporary of Janamejaya. 

( 11 ) There is yet another ground for holding that Janaka 
and YSjfiavalkya were younger contemporaries of Janamejaya 
PSriksita. The Vayu Parana clearly relates that the 
VSjasaneyins i. e. Ysjnavalkya Vajasaneya and his followers 
and pupils were held in high esteem and established in honour 
by Janamejaya Pariksita who circulated his royal proclamation 
for honouring the Vajasaneyins amongst his subjects. Vai^am- 
payana, the leader of the opposite school, i. e. the Taittirlyas, 
became really sorry for this and once said angrily to Janaroe- 
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jaya : You, ill-advised king, your proclamation will not be res- 
pected as long as I continue to live ” 

Inspite of this, Janamejaya worshipped the Vedic deity Praja- 
pati on a full moon day with the offering of oblation of ghee and 
performed two A^vamedha sacrifices according to the rules and 
formulas or mantras of Vajasaneya ( = Yajnavalkya ) and thus 
after establishing the Vajasaneyin Veda ( = Brahman), i. e. the 
White Yajurveda in practice, Janamejaya became dwarfed in 
three limbs. ( Perhaps Janamejaya became attacked with gout 
or paralysis which crippled him ). This detailed information 
given by the Vayu Purana is extremely interesting and absolutely 
creditable. It removes all doubt about Janamejaya and Yajfia- 
valkya. It is certain that these two Asvamsdha sacrifices per- 
formed according to rules and mantras given by Yajnavalkya, 
were the very Asvamedha sacrifices to which Yajnavalkya, 
referred, during the debate held in Janaka ’s court. The story of 
Patancala Kapya^s daughter having been possessed by a 
Gandharva, has been introduced by the later Vajasaneyins, i. e. 
the writers of the Brhadaranyaka, to give an appearance of 
difficulty to the question put to Yajnavalkya by Bhujyu Lahya- 
yani, at the court of Janaka. 

Thus it will be found that Dr* Roy Choudhury’s error about 
the chronological relation between Janamejaya an 1 Janaka has 
plainly been due to his wrong assumption of the identity of Assa- 
layana of Savatthi with Kausalya Asv^alayana ; of Kabandhin 
Katyayana with Pakudha Kaccayana. Consequent on these 
wrong assumptions, Dr, Roy Choudhury has made the more 
grievous assertion that Hiranyanabha Kausalya was contempo- 
rary with Gautama Buddha. 


D t Annuls, B.O. n 1.] 



ARTHASASTRA. RE-EXAMlNED 


OR 

The Culture and date of the Arthasabtra 

BY 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, m. a. 

“ Kautalya’s Arthamstra advocates ideals and culture which 
are non-Indian. This may be due to the fact that the Malwa 
empire for a long time remained under the influence of the 
Greeks, Sakas and Hunas In this strain a recent wri/^** on the 
subject writes in the Indian Antiquary^ and seems to/ s^'^ijpound 
three theories. First the Arthasdsira was written somewhere 
between 480 and 510 A, D. Secondly it was a product of the 
Malwa Empire under the foreign domination of the Greeks, Sakas 
and Hunas. Thirdly ideals and culture advocated in the Artha- 
^dstra are non-Indian. 

This is then a re-examination of the whole Arthaidstra problem. 
Though there has been a view that the date of the compilation of 
the Kautaliya Arthasdsira may be brought down to the beginnings 
of the Christian era* still opinion was not divided as to the culture 
advocated by that treatise on ancient Indian Polity. The late 
V. A. Smith took the correct and sound view that the Arthamstra 
was an actual picture of the Maury an Empire under its first 
emperor^. This finds corroboration from a more reliable quarter 
viz. * Asokan inscriptions. Notwithstanding volumes of inter- 
pretation on these mute records on the rocks and pillars still the 
last word has not been said. A comparative study of the inscrip- 
tions and the Arthamstra texts has revealed to us the wonderful 
concordance between the two. The inference is Irresistible that 


1 See Pran Nath’s article on the date of the compilation of Kautalya*s 
Artha^Ustra 484-610 A. D., June, 1931, pp. 109-113, July, 1931, pp, 121-3. 

% Bee h, B. Keith in the Sir Aeutosh Memorial Volume, Patna, pp. 8-22. 

8 See Early History of India^ p- 144* 
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Asoka was an ardent student of the ArthaiUstro}. Suffice it to say 
here that this coincidence is remarkable since it demonstrates 
beyond doubt the powerful hold which the Arihaimira had on the 
great Mauryan empire. 

An interesting circumstance in this connection is that the 
ideals and culture advocated by the Arthasastra were known to 
the distinguished author of the sacred Rural whose compilation is 
assigned to the second century B. C. on various grounds.^ If the 
Artlmiastra be known in the Tamil land in the Second Century 
B. C. surely at least a century must have elapsed since the com- 
pilation to get authoritative recognition from the learned public. 

Further there is no trace of the ideas and ideals peculiar to the 
0 

Greeks, Sakas and Hunas adumberated. The institutions and the 
political theories inculcated are quite in consonance with the 
accepted standards of Ancient Hindu culture. Mere statement 
of a theory would not help us much unless substantiated by quota- 
tions from the Arthasastra, No case has been made out to prove 
that the author of the Arthasastra has imported alien ideas and 
culture into his memorable treatise. 

Equally weak, unconvincing and inconclusive is the attempt 
to show that it w^as a product of the Malwa Empire. The lollow- 
ing are some of the points raised in this connection. They may 
be categorically stated with summary answers. 

1. Kautalya has selected a small territory called Jampada and 
that situated near a sea-coast approaching in area nearly to a 
modern tasiL This is quite contradictory with the other remark 
made in the very next page that the Kautillya King possessed 
landed property in Aparanta, Asmaka, Avanti, Jahgala, and Anupa 
Desas. Certainly each of these countries must have been bigger 
than a modern tasil and these countries put together must be big 
enough for an empire even granting that the Kautillyan King 
possessed landed property only in the above mentioned Desas. 
Thus at the outset it seems that the cace made out rests on no 
substantial basis. 

1 I have discussed this question in my Maunja Polity, ( Madras Uni- 
versity ), 1932. 

2 See Author’s mudieB in Tamil Literature & History, the chapter of 
Tiruvalliwar. 
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2. Much is made of the defence by the local wild tribes. Re- 
ference here is only to the outlying portions of the empire, speci- 
ally those forest-belts which always separated the Capital from 
the country parts. In such places a statesman like Kautalya 
would have felt that it would be the right policy to get such for- 
saken places guarded by wild tribes who were real masters of the 
situation. The mention of Vahurika and Pulinda may refer to 
Gujarat, Avanti and Central India. But Sabaras, Candalas and 
Atavikas were not the monopoly of the Malwa Empire alone. 
These and similar tribes were scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the Indian continent. The same condition is depicted 
in the ancient Tamil works. The Maravar or the Eyinar who 
were foresters were pressed into service by the Tamil kings for 
defence purposes. In the opening chapters of J anapadasamiLddem 
Kautalya simply lays down means and methods for a conquering 
monarch with regard to colonisation of new lands, their distribu- 
tion and protection. In the beginning of the Mauryan epoch 
there was a tendency on the part of the first two kings to enlarge 
their kingdoms as far as possible. This being the ruling passion 
of the monarch Kautalya lays down a prescription how to en- 
croach on a new territory with a view to eventually occupy the 
same. 

3. The theory that the Kautillya Janapada was situated near a 
sea coast is inconclusive. Tor ihe empire under Candragupta 
Maurya, and his successors Bindusara and Asoka, was bounded 
by the sea at least on two sides, and there is therefore every justi- 
fication for Kautalya to refer to seaports and sailing vessels, 
either commercial or piratic. There need be no elaborate depart- 
ment of NSvadhyaksa or Superintendent of boats and navy for a 
Janapada of a modern tosiL An interesting circumstance in this 
connection is that among articles of import find mention oyster 
shells, conch shells, pearls etc., which are found in sea-shoreh If 
the kingdom is really situated on a sea-coast, then, would it not 
be legitimate to expect that kingdom to export such articles and 
import inland articles which can not be obtained near a sea-coast ? 
But the fact that the sea-growing articles were imported is proof 


I Arthasastrat Book II, Ch, XJ. 
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positive that the Capital was situated away from the sea and this 
necessitated importing of such articles of merchandise. Again if 
the kingdom is situated on a sea-coast then there would be no 
room for Kautalya to enunciate in such an elaborate manner the 
interstate or international policy by means of a mandala theory 
known as ‘ the circle of states *. In fact if one takes it as Pran 
Nath does, there would be no place for a circle of states 

In this connection a passage from the section entitled ^ita- 
dhijaksa is quoted and the passage is as follows •’ 

Soda^adronam Jahgalanam varsapra 

manaraadhyardhamanupanam desa 

vapanam ardhatrayodasasmakanam, 

tray o vim satiravantinam, amitamapa- 

rantanam haimanyanam ca kulyavapanam ca kalatah I 

— Arthasfistra, Bk. II, Oh. 24. 

Shama Sastri translates it thus ^ “ The quantity of rain that 

falls in the country of Jahgala is 16 dronas half as much more in 
the moist countries ( anupanam ) ; as to the countries which are 
fit for agriculture ( desavapSnam ) 13V2 dronas in the country of 
A^makas ; 23 dronas in Avanti and an immense quantity in 
western countries ( aparantanam ) the borders of the Himalayas 
and the countries where water channels are made use of in agri- 
culture ( KulayavdpanUm )k Pran Nath interprets thus : “ The 
annual measure ( of produce to be taken as the King s due ) is 
16 dronas in the country of Jahgala ; 34 dronas in moist ( marshy 
or low ) countries fit for agriculture •, 13V2 dronas in Janapadas 
of Asmaka; 23 dronas in Avanti; the quantity in AparSnta is 
not measured ; the crop grown in winter and irrigated ( by well, 
pond, tank, lake etc, ) should be ascertained according to the 
time \ Both these translations are faulty in the sense that 
while one term is interpreted as the name of a kingdom, another 
is interpreted in its literal sense. For example, Shama Sastri 
translates anupx moist country and Pran Nath Haimavya winter. 
In the interpretation of any passage the prescription is 

arthahprakiranaHingat-Qudiydharthamicayah I 


1 Trans. P. 139. II Ed. 

2 Jnd, Ant, 1931, P. Ul, 
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This means that the interpretation suggested must follow the 
prakara^a. Either all the terms occurring in the passage are 
names of territories or connote different classification of soil. The 
latter cannot be. For Asmaka and Avanti cannot come under 
any classification of soil. So the other possible alternative is 
that every term refers to a different kingdom. Further it is 
ingenious to interpret Var^pramarvam as annual measure of 
produce. Its ordinary meaning, ' the quantity of rainfall,’ will 
quite fit in with the context. 

If Kautalya had meant “ actual measure of produce’^ he should 
have stated the quantity of the AparSnta and Haimanya. The 
expression amitam proves that’the author means only the quantity 
of rainfall. 

The suggested translation is as follows 

“ Amongst the countries fit for agriculture the quantity of 
rainfall in the kingdom of Jahgala ( possibly Kurujahgala ) is 16 
dronas, in that of Anupa^ 24 dronas, in that of Asmaka ( Aratta ) 
13 V2 dronas and in that of Avanti ( Malwa ) 23 dronas the quantity 
of rainfall in the Aparanta and the Himalayan regions cannot be 
measured ; and these are cultivated by irrigation channels in 
certain seasons 

The idea of the last two sentences is that such regions being 
mountaineous tracts and rainfall dependent on monsoons, some- 
times there will be very heavy showers and sometimes monsoon 
failing there will be no shower with the consequence that they 
had to resort to irrigation. A geographical study of the territo- 
ries mentioned shows that the empire contemplated by the Artha- 
iaafra is not Malwa empire of the 5th Century A. D. but is much 
bigger than that. Western India, Himalayas, Kurujahgala, 
Bengal, Malwa and the Dekhan constitute the empire and hence 
practically the whole of Hindustan with a portion of the Dekhan. 
In other words these were the territorial limits covered by the 
Mauryan empire under its first ruler Candragupta. Can it still 
be maintained that the Arthaiastra was not the work of the 
Minister of Candragupta Maurya ? We hope not. 

1 The country inhabited by the AnUpa tribe fi^nd may be looked for in the 
yiadhya ijille, 
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SUB3TANCB OF THE LECTURE ON THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT OF AHIMSA 
delivered at the 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
( 25th February 1932 ) 

BY 

Professor dr. Betty Heimann 

of the University of Halle 

Etymologically ahmsa connotes an absence of a desire to 
injure another in thought, word, or deed. In form it is negative, 
and is often interpreted in a specific narrow sense ; but really it 
is wider and a very ancient conception. It can in fact be traced 
back to the Rgvedic conception of the “ Rta ” or the eternal cos- 
mic Law or Order which governs all the facts and happenings in 
Nature. Rta compels every animate and inanimate being to 
follow the laws of its own existence so as not to thwart or obstruct 
all others from following the laws of their own individual exis- 
tences. It may accordingly be said to be a sort of a “ social con- 
tract ” interpreted from the cosmic point of view. It is worth 
noting in this connection that Varuna, the champion of the 
Rgvedic Rta, is associated with Mitra, the god of friendship or 
social contract, from whom the Buddhistic conception of “ Metta ” 
is lineally descended. This conception is meant to inculcate the 
doctrine of “ SamatA ” or equality of all things in the sense 
of the well-known Brhadaranyaka passage I. iii. 22 which equates 
the Prana Atman simultaneously with the gnat, the fly, the eleph- 
ant, or the universe, who are all — ignoring their differing evalua- 
tion from the human point of view — alike the equal partners of 
the cosmic social order that is based upon non-violence or 
AhimsA. It follows that this doctrine, while in one of its work- 
ings-out it led the Jainas to object to even the cultivation of the 
soil lest it might involve the destruction of insect-life, in its 
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another and equally logical interpretation it enjoined upon th ^ 
King of the country the duty to uproot all the “ Kantakas 
thorns or mischief -mongers, that may harm his subjects and so 
disturb the social balance. This means that the “social contract*' 
presupposes the acknowledgment of all existing orders and 
existing groups of beings as essential functional values in an 
estimation of the universe as a whole, no single component of 
which is permitted to follow the “ Atimarga and transgress the 
bounds of its own existence and purpose. This in fact is the 
true “Dharma’’ the eternal rule that teaches different “Dharmas’* 
to tolerate each other. 

Ahimsa in Ancient India was conceived as a duty and a privi- 
lege that regulated the relations not between man and man alone, 
but between man and the whole Nature. Thus man is enjoined 
to remember in his daily religious offerings the shares of all his 
fellow -creatures. As objects of religious veneration he chooses 
oaves, causeways or confluences which seem to have been sancti- 
fied by Nature itself. He may not impair the holiness of Nature 
by his own man-built forms of religion. And even in those 
glorious temples ( e. g. Mamalapuram and Ellora ) where the art 
of man appears to have triumphed over Nature, his innate humi- 
lity has led him to create animal-sculptures and place them as if 
freely walking about in the complex of the temple. 

It is this doctrine of Ahimsa taken in its widest philosophical 
sense that has made the Ancient Indian Ethics a cosmic ethics and 
not Sbpersaml ethics. Man and the animate and inanimate crea- 
tion in the midst of which he is placed constituted but one whole, 
the component parts of which had their own fixed and inalienable 
places and boundaries. Hence the system of the castes and their 
traditional code of conduct, wherein each individual is merely a 
representative of his order and becomes liable for ancestral or 
communal delinquencies. The individual has accordingly to 
preserve the balance of his order and be ready, by self-immolation 
if need be, to restore the balance if disturbed, and render 
objective satisfaction Compare the story of Odipus in Greek 
Mythology. Hence the responsibility of the king for all the un- 
detected sins amongst his subjects as illustrated^ in the glorious 
life-history of Kama. The king no less than the commoner wa$ 
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thus regarded not as a private individual but as the “ function- 
holder of the community. The conduct between men and men 
is in short governed by laws derived from cosmic facts. Ahimsa 
thus became tantamount to unviolated social contract. 

In the domain of Dharmasastra or Civil and religious law the 
doctrine of Ahimsa has made itself felt in the recognition of the 
sanctity of possession, the appointed time for appropriation being 
purposely postponed as long as possible. Similarly the head of 
the family was not allowed to make a will cutting the property — 
especially landed and house-property — into pieces. The house- 
holder’s duty to maintain the holy fire and the daily Karman or 
to conttnue the “ praja-tantu may in this way be regarded as an 
injunction for Ahimsa in respect of things and persons that are to 
come. Man in fact is not an isolated individual : every creature 
is a fellow-creature. Hence the exemplary cultivation of hospi- 
tality in Ancient fndia. Hence too the three ethical duties 
enjoined by Prajapati by the voice of thunder • Damayata, Datta^ 
Dayata ( Brhad. V. ii. 1 ). ‘ Belief in the dogma of transmigration 
or re-inoarnation, by projecting or continuing the relations 
between man and his fellow-creation beyond the limits of just 
one span of life, must no doubt have eased the difficulties 
in the way of the acceptance of the ethical doctrine of 
Ahimsa as a social contract, and it must also have heartened 
many an Indian Yogin, Sadhu, or Tapasvin to cultivate self- 
denial and indifference to bodily suffering. Ahimsa in fact wean- 
ed men from self-conoeipt, wantonness or passion ( v/Splg ) which 
has played such an important role with the Greek Dramatists. 

In religious and political expressions Ahimsa, sows the seed of 
tolerance, one effect of which is the facility with which symbols got 
multiplied and at times even contradictory symbols were brought 
together in India in the sphere of one and the same religion. 
Symbols are not the reality * they merely represent it. And as 
the Real according to the “ Ahimsa philosophy is an all-compre- 
hending unity, a variety of symbols to represent the divine 
variety of nature became a foregone conclusion. 

The famous theory of the SySdvSda, which teaches us to look 
to all possibilities in thinking, may be regarded as the logical 
18 [ Annals, B. O. R* I.]. 
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aspect of the doctrine of AhimsS. And not only the Syadvfida, 
but all Indian Logic endeavours to see things not subordinated 
but co-ordinated : not cut off from each other by dichotomic defi- 
nitions, but brought together in a kind of summarizing, synthetic 
definitions. In politics Ahimsa has given us the idea of “ Satya- 
graha ”, which etymologically connotes “ seizing the truth as it 
exists” •— always conceding the right of all forms of existence as 
such to exist, including of course your own existence. This 
should infuse not only courage of convictions and a fearlessness 
of consequences but also the ever necessary readiness to compare, 
to measure and to discuss one’s own point of view and that of 
the opponent, in order to realize and establish the balance between 
the opposing forces and ideas. 

We can thus never do full justice to the high dignity of the 
doctrine of AhimsS if we narrow it down to one single practical 



A NOTE ON SIDDHIVINISCAYA AND SRSTIPABiKSA 

• • ♦ ♦ 

BY 

H. R. KAPADIA, m. a. 

Out of the several important and unpublished works quoted 
Dy Siddhaaena Oavi In his monumental commentary^ to UrridfwUii 
Vdcaka^B Tattvilrthddhigan.amtra and its hha^a^ I may mention 
Biddhiviniicaya and Srstiparlksd. 

As is well-known Jainism does not consider anybody as a 
Creator of the Universe, much less does it attribute the act of 
creation to Paramdiman^ the soul in its perfectly liberated con- 
dition. Since the learned commentator does not intend to dilate 
upon this open secret, he naturally refers the readers to standard 
works where their curiosity in this connection is likely to be 
easily gratified. He has selected for this purpose Biddhiviniicaya^ 
and Srstipariksd^y the latter signifying the examination of creation. 
In my humble opinion, both these works are of Jaina authorship 
and most probably of the ^veiamhara School. If one is tempted to 
identify this Biddhiviniicaya with one composed by A kalankadeva 
and commented upon by Anantavirya^ pupil of Ramhhadra^ will 
it not be a very difficult problem for him to solve as to why this 
Biddhasena does not seem to have criticized or refuted any of the 
views of Akalanka expressed by him in his splendid work 
Tattvartharajavariika^ even when this ivetdmhara commentator 
has not spared his own brethren, and, if rightly judged, Siddhasena 
JDivdkara too, the well-known logician, in his zeal to be quite 
faithful to the Agamas ? 

It may be mentioned en passant that the exact date of Siddha- 
sena Oavi is a desideratum. He has referred to Dharmoklrii^ and 

1 This commentary together with the original text and the bhSsya is 
published in two parts, in the ‘'Sbeth Devaohand Lalbhai Jain 
Pustakoddhar Fund Series ”, along with my introductions in Sanskrit 
and English. 

2-3 Ibid.'pt. I, p. 37. 

4 Ibid. p. 397, 
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Jinabkadra Gani k^mSiramapa, in his commentary. This practically 
settles his earlier limit. Pandit Sukhlal identifies him with 
Gandhahastin mentioned by ^ilanka Suri in his commentary to 
Acarahga. This fact, if admitted, helps us in filing the other 
limit. 

Since not a single line is quoted in the commentary from 
Bidihlvlnmaya, it remains to be verified, if there is any scholarly 
discussion as regards the theory of Creation in Siddhmniscaya of 
Akilahka, whose date is still a subject open to discussion amongst 
various scholars. 

Srstipariksa so far as I know, has not been mentioned in any 
of the catalogues of Mss. published. So will any scholar be 
inclined to furrow this virgin soil by attempting to find out, 
if there is any Ms. available, and if not, to see whether this is 
quoted in any work of not later than the 9th century ? 



NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


BY 

P. K. GODB, M. A. 


DATE OF RAOAMALA OF PUNpARiRA-VITTHALA 

( Saka 1498 = A. D. 1576 ) and identification of his patron 
MADHAVASIMHABAJA with Madhavasimha, 
patron of DiLAPATIRAYA 

The Ragamala is a dissertation on the different ragas, their 
forms, attributes and notes composed by Fundarlkavittbala, a 
Karnataka ( Karnataka- jatlya ). The only two Mss. of the work 
now extant and available are the following 

( 1 ) Bikaner No. 1100. ' 

( 2 ) No. 1026 of 1884-87 of the Govt. Mss. Library at the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona. 

The description of the Bikaner Ms. as given in the Catalogue 
does not refer to the date of composition of the work which is 
given only in the B. 0. R. I. Ms. No. 1026 of 1884-87 and is 
contained in the following verse •• — 

8 9 4 1 

The chronogram comes to Saka 1498 i. e. A. D. 1576. 

The age of the Ms. as recorded in the copy is Sainvat 1671 i. e. 

1. Catalogue of Sanskrit Mbs. in the Library of the Maharaja of Bikaner, 

1880 - p. 515 . 

2. This is the roadin|: of Bikaner Ms, 
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A. D. 1615. This means that the present copy was prepand 39 
years after the date of composition of the work. 


Aufreoht has the following information regarding the works of 
Pundarlkavitthala in his Catalogue ’ : — 


from KarnStaka, son of lived under 

Akbar— Bik. 513, Bik. 516, 

L. 1578, Bik. 529. 

The parentage of Pundarlkavitthala as given in the verse 
from the fnwrar quoted above appears to be different from that 
mentioned by Aufretoht. The ^'lunicii verse tells us that he was the 
son of ‘ N&gSmba and Dharma ' (fTmhJTOWSgO while Aufreoht says 
presumably on the authority of the catalogue description of the 
Mss. of the works and others that he was the son of 

and lived under Akbar ( 1656-1606 ). 


Aufreoht’s remarks about the parentage of Puvdarika Vitthala 
appear, however, to be incorrect. The Bikaner Purbar has fur- 
nished me with a copy of a Ms. of Bagamahjarl mentioned by 
Aufreoht as " Bik. 516 ”. The following verses in the beginning 
and end of the work show clearly the relation of Puridarlkavitthala 
with MMhavasiinharaja • — 


Folios 1 & 2 


g g mgTiT ff frait n 




?R«r ' 





3r*jftr mtiRr II 


1. Catalogua Catalogorum, Part 1, p. 339a. 

S. Mr. Fox-Btrangways in his Music of Hindostan, p. 105, adds { f i rin g and 
#fi?!fTRrir^ to this list of works ascribed to Pup^arlka Vitthala and 
iremarfcs that h^ belong^ed to the 2nd half of th^ lOth century. 


Mtae^iamea 




fra 


> ff5% 

unararf^^ fl[5T?iTfrr » jtstt »Tfit»?c 
^jRr(V II ” etc. 


Last Folio — 


‘‘!tw^sT!TifffJr3Tgmtg?yfj(TTraffWff^ i 
sarTdkf^^isrrf^ffsr^iT^^ ii.^ ii 
^jfhrrohrHf^^: srRrf^^ ^r%aTcr?rrqjT- 


fJrft: ^nsT<T ii 

I 

^ Jrniraf^^acrsfi^^ 3fnm%T lijiT^ II ^ II ” 



It is clear from the foregoing extracts that Madhavasimharaja 
was the patron of Pundarlka Vitthala. The two brothers Madhava- 
sirhharaja and Manasiihha were great favourites of Emperor 
Akbar. They were sons of ‘ Bhagavantad&sa ’ of the ‘ Eachapa ’ 
family. Madhavasimharaja was a Vaisnava and was apparently 
fond of Music. Pundarlka Vitthala was inspired to write all his 
works on Music by the direct encouragement of Prince Madhava- 
simha. 


The present Madhavasimharaja appears to have been the 
patron of another writer called g»<Tf?lCW who wrote ^nnnprRfT or 
*rra»r qfcmifl-aTj^tT. There are two Mss. of this work in the Govt. 
Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute :— ( 1 ) No. 409 of 1882-83 
and No. 517 of 1891-95. Dalapatiraya makes the following re- 
marks about himself in this work • — 


' 3w JWT irsrJnrr?srTf^?FiT^rdm>i5TT, 

Hfrtrrai k« 3isr% 


This passage is found in both the Mss. Ms. No. 517 is in- 
oompleta* while No. 409 has the following colophon = — 
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Sir R. G. Bhandarkar* remarks on the basis of the last line 
of the above colophon that Madhavasimha, the Sarvabhauma, 
appears to have been Savai Madhave rao or Madhavarao II of 
Peshawa dynasty of Poona. 

I am inclined to take a different view of the above colophon. 
In the first instance the Ms. No. 409 has been acquired from 
Gujarat.* Secondly the has a Gujarati tinge 

about it and presumably refers to a Prince in Rajputana. Thirdly 
the word ' is generally used by copyists in the sense that 

the “ copy was made ** or the “ work was copied I am, there- 
fore, inclined to take the last line as one added to by the scribe 
and the * ' as some other Rajput Prince different 

from the the patron of DalapatirSya. It is 

possible that the present copy of the might have been 

made by a scribe under the instructions of a Rajput Prince called 
‘ \ During the time of the Peshawa Madhavrao II, 

the Mogul rule was not so prominent as in the days of Akbar. 
Dalapatiraya in his remarks about himself and his father ( vide 
extract quoted above ) refers to circumstances such as ‘ 

\ ‘ \ ‘ ' all 

of which fit in more with the times of Emperor Akbar than those 
of Madhavarao II of the Peshawa dynasty. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the or the patron of 

is identical with the Hi the patron of Pundarlka V itthala. 
The epithet ‘ ’ need not mislead us because it is laudatory. 

It is similar to the epithet “ applied to the two 

brothers and HRT%f the tributary princes in the extract 

from R&gamanjarl quoted above. 


1. Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. for 18SS>83, p. 41. 

2. Ibid, p. 2 — The Gujarat Section comprises Nos. 1-486 ” ^ 
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DATE OF SUMATIVIJAYA’S COMMENTARY ON THE 

BAGHUVAMSA — Latteb HALF OP the 17th Cehtury 

Mr. S. P. Pandit in his edition of the Raghuvarhfia makes the 
following remarks about the commentary of Sumativijaya on 
the Raghuvam^ia’ : — 

We have now to notice the last Jain commentary that we 
have secured. The author’s name is Pandita Sumativijaya of 
Vikramapura (Bikaner?) and that of his work Sugamartha- 
prdbodhiM which he composed sometime between A. D. 1685 
and 1643." 

The date given by Mr. Pandit in these remarks is based on the 
chronogram in the colophon of his Ms. viz. 

About ^ and there is no difficulty of Interpretation as their 
values viz. 6 and 1 are clear. There is difficulty as regards the 
value of the expression “ ”• Mr. Pandit observes in this 

connection •• “ whatever the figure of unit may be that is meant 
to be indicated by the letters preceding irt it is certain that 
mean one thousand six hundred and ninety, obviously of 
the Saihvat as that is the era used in Rajputana where the com- 
mentary was composed and whence it has been obtained." 

Another scholar to deal with this date is Mr. Nandargikar ’ 
who describes a Ms. of the work viz. No. 46 of 1873-74 of the 
Govt. Mss. Library at the Bhandarkar Institute. His remarks 
about the date are as under : — 

“ Date 1609 of the Saihvat year corresponding with A. D. 1552. 
This Ms. of Sugamanvaya is bought for the Bombay Govt, by 
Dr. Biihler at Bikaner in Rajputana." Mr. Nandargikar, like 
Mr. Pandit, also bases his date A. D. 1552 on the chronogram 


1. BagkuvttMa, edited by 8. F. Pandit, 1878, Preface pp 11-18 

2. RaghuvaMa, 1897, Critical Notice, pp, 84-85, 

19 1 Apneli, B. 0. B. I. ) 
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This divergence of interpretation of the chronogram by two 
different scholars results in the difference of more than 100 years 
( 1643 and 1552) in fixing the date of composition as recorded in 
the work itself. 

Instead of multiplying these interpretations it would prove a 
sort of corrective if we try to infer the probable date of the work 
on the basis of internal evidence. A cursory perusal of this 
commentary ( Ms. No. 46 of 1873-74 referred to above ) gives us 
the following list of authorities mentioned by Sumativijaya : — 
ann':, ( fol. 240 ) ; or ( 4, 56 etc. ) ; 

gpjnim ( fob 5,12 etc. ) ; urrmr: ( fol. 7 ) ; ( fol. 9, 32 etc, ) ; 

( fol. 14, 16, 19, 22, 31, 32 etc, ) ; 3TfWHf%fTrmnr: ( fol. 
14, 16, 18 etc. ); ( fol. 23 ) ; ( fol. 33, 70 ) ; armw: 

( fol. 36 ) ; ( fol. 49 ) ; ( fol. 82, 140, 152 ) ; 

( fol. 97 ) ; ( fol. 114 ) ( fol. 139 ) msT- 

s q r ^^ OT ( fol. 142 ) ; ( fol. 142, 175, 217 ) ; ( fol. 192 ) ; 

( fol. 192 ) ; ( fol. 219 ) ; ( fol. 51, 78, 79, 

198 ). 

In the above list the reference to the proves that 

the commentary was written after A. D. 1374’ which is the date 
of this lexicon. More important than this reference is the re- 
ference to on folio 142 which appears as under : — 

^^TTiRnTt fra ” 

Now as regards Bhojavyakarana Dr. Belvalkar^ observes that 
it was “ written for the benefit of a King Bhoja, son of Bhara- 
malla.” Mr, Harishankar Shastri in his edition* of this work 


1. Zacharie ; Die Tndiachen Worterhvchcr, p, 35, 

2. Bhojavyakarana ( N. S. Press— 1919 ) Potbi edition— folios 25-26 — see 
verses 88, 89, 90, 2nd lino of verso 90 — 

3. Systems of Sanskrit Qrammar ( 1915 ), pp. 115-116. 

4. Edition of Bhojavyakarana ( in Pothi form ), 1919, ( Published by 

HirnayasSgar Press, Bombay ), Introduction p. 2. 
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states — *' gfarirT 


I wonder on what evidence Mr. Harishankar Shastri has 
based the above remarks for they are different from tho following 
statement of the work itself as recorded on folios 29, 67 and 76 of 
tha printed edition under reference : — 

“ sftwKJifSfiJTVl ^s rnsrr 

(TWi^ui 


It appears, therefore, that the work was written, as stated 
thrice in the work itself, under the orders of the King Bhoja, the 
son of Bharamalla. Bharamalla of the verse is none other than 
Bharamalla I, Rao of Kacch who reigned from 1585-1631 k. D.’ 
As the work was written under the orders of Bhoja, son of Bhara- 
malla and during his reign it must have been written some years 
after 1631 A D.. say about A. D. 1640 or so. As Sumativijaya 
belongs to Vikramapura i. e, Bikaner as stated in the .colo- 
phon of his commentary and as he quotes as autho- 

rity he must have had a copy of the work before him. We shall, 
therefore, be not far wrong if we suppose that Sumativijaya 
wrote his commentary between 1640 and 1675 A. D. or in the latter 
half of the 17th century. This conclusion harmonizes with the 
dates of some oi the Mss. of the commentaries of Sumativijaya in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute which are as 
under : — 


Ms. 

Number 

i 

Dated 

Sariivat 

A. D. 

Remarks 


No. 450 of 1887-91 

1838 

178-> 

I 

Do 

No. 373 of 1892-95 

1817 

1761 


JlUfafWT 

No. 315 of A 1882-83 

1804 

1748 



Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, part 11, p. 41- 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF A COMMENTARY ON THE 
RAQHUVAMSA CALLED PRAEASIKA AND 
ITS PROBABLE DATE — MIDDLE OF 
THE 15th century 

There is a Ms. of a commentary on the Raghuvaih^a called 
RaghukSvyaprakaMka in the Govt. Mbs. Library at the B. 0. R. 
Institute. This is No. 471 of 1895-1902 and consists of 69 folios. 
The commentary is only for seven cantos of the text. The name 
of the author is not mentioned in any of the colophons of the 
seven cantos which appear on folios 19, 25, 85, 44, 54, 66 and 72. 
Among works and authors referred to in the commentary the 
following may be noted JPTWP: ( fol. 5 ) ; ( fol. 5, 48, 65 ) ; 

( fol. 6, 14, 18 ) ; ( fol. 8 ) ; ^: ( fol. 8 ) ; ftsg-: ( fol. 9, 11, 

15, 19, 52 ) ; ttTRTTU: ( fol. 11 ) ; 3TOT: ( fol. 13, 19, 37, 64 ) ; 

( fol. 15 ) 5 ( fol. 16, 29, 31, 39, 40 ) ; qrm: ( fol. 17 ) ; aif5ren?r- 

( fol. 26. 27 ) ; armw: ( fol. 28, 37 ) ; ( fol. 29 ) ; 

( fol. 30, 49 ) ; ( fol. 32, 64 ) ; ( fol. 46 ). 

As the list of the Mss. of the collection 1895-1902 was pub- 
lished by the B. 0. R. Institute in 1925 this Ms. of the com- 

mentary Prakasika could not be recorded in Aufrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogorum. 

From the list of references given above it will be clear that 
the commentary is not very old. The quotation from 
on folio 29 gives us one terminus to the probable date of the 
commentary. This quotation appears as under = — 

Presumably this is a quotation from the work of Mahipa called 
which is a chapter of the larger work It 

deals with homonyms and bears the date 1374 A. D.' As the pre- 
sent commentary refers to a lexicon of 1374 A. D. it must have 
been composed many years after this date. Secondly, in the list 
of references given above the commentary mentions works which 
are all of them of earlier date. This would justify our conclusion 
that the present commentary Prak&Mka was written in the ndddiM 
of the 16th century, say between 1425 and 1475 A. D. 

J. ^achafie ; Die Indischen Wortefbucher, ISQf, p. 36, 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 

DATED SAMVAT 1837 ( 1781 A. D. ) AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF GAJASIMHA IN WHOSE REIGN IT WAS WRITIEN 

There is a Ms. (No. 332 of 1881-86) of Mallinatha’s com- 
mentary on the Raghuvarh^a dated Samvat 1837 ( aifsr, 9^, ^ ) 
wh ich corresponds to A, D. 1781. The scribe states that the Ms. 
was copied in the above year in the reign of 0-ajasim/ia of 
V ikramapattana. The name of scribe is of •TT5?’ or 

family. 

It a ppears that the Gajasimha mentioned in the colophon of 
this Ms. is identical with Gajasimha of Bikaner Raj’ who ruled 
from A. D. 1746 to 1787. The date of the Ms. vk. A. D. 1781 
harmonizes with the above period of Gajasimha ’s reign and 
Vikramapattam of the Ms. is identical with Bikansr. 


. The C hromlog^ of India by Daffi p. *77. 




REFERENCES TO THE BAUDDHAS AND THEIR PHILO- 
SOPHY IN UMASVATI’S TATTVARTHABHASYA AND 

SIDDHASENA GANTS COMMENTARY TO IT. 

« 

It is a matter of great pleasure to write this note, for, it is 
connected with the response I have met with, from two erudite 
scholars so far as the Buddhistic quotations referred to in 
the last issue of this very journal are concerned. 

Dr. P. V. Bapat was kind enough to point out to me that enfw- 
fk is the opening verse of Trirh§ik& composed by 
Vasubandhu and edited by Prof. Sylvain Levi in A. D. 1925. 

This very fact together with another has been communicated 
to me by Dr. Sylvain Levi, himself, the learned editor of this 
very work as under =— 

“ In response to your call ( Annals Bhandarkar Or. Inst. XIV, 
p. 143 ), I beg to inform you that the verse quoted on p. 104 

etc. is the first verse of Triihsika, the classical work of 
Vasubandhu. * ■*' * * " 

“About the name Mayasunavlyah for Buddhists, I think it is 
ralher a nickname implying the meaning of sons of Illusion, 
of Deceit ”, much more than really the name of the queen Maya. 
It sounded a good joke.” 


H. R. KAPADIA 




SPTO I 

^wim^Tr? — 3TTO I ii5[i??f^(iiTftmf^- 

^Tsai: W'CTT Rlif^T l^gra: i im 

qfq«Tf% wcT^cq I si^srr ^iq 

^ {qqrf qq« I aq qqq qqi 4fnqqT|'q?q ^mw- ^’%HaqT 
qra^ijqq qjTSqjqtg^R li^q im ^qiqaia « qf^m qq - 3TqT- 

>iRq qR^f 3iaq=qinaqT qqis^ifiq^sq^ 

f^qcf! aq qqaf qfr^Rsq^Ifq^qii^ ‘‘qq; qa- 

5rqT?qw qafqnT: I ” ?!« qqT»%^q^TSg^lt qqrqia aq 
I 

qqr^a^q: — aqr q - fqq^q arraqat^ 8qi«! I ^Rt 
sqrqj, qqsqiq ?Ta 5g?q%«qrRfaqqa qqqar 5qi%q qrqwssqr; 
5af|aTqT^qi:aWTqq^^r¥iaf^^iqiq^qi^«qTqqtt3aT: I a q 
q^afjqr ar^qqqr fm q^qfaqjfat aaq i qqw^;qTTqi aan'^ 
’ffq;qqcq§^?:jT%qa I aq ?RTa?:qf a^qaiaf ^gaqt ^aiiq^qraft 
^5jra*qsa I qiJ^qi^q^qqrq^qiq^iqj liqqiai^qqTcqfJnq 
qrqwqjq I qiiq »n?qTcq% a^fs^rsTtqqiRiai a^qi; i anq- 
€ qiiqi^^ qqg^iaT q^fqs^Kq^J^Trqqjr: qq'tJqi^- 
f^iawiT q^qqrsiqn^qi^iqqiT qr qfqr qRg^q^ I 

^ aa?a?5qTqqi?RqT qrai<il*F«n q^^0ir4 qfrfl: I qf#q 
^q, q^qTvqqqq, qi»q^^Tqq, n'qtira^glT anqq- 
^qnqqqqT ^qqrqjmf f^q'iaf q ^q^q 
qiqi^a qiqRqaq qrgiOFqpqi: 1 ?q 
%<tq?Kq?qTaqqqtqqT%:qT qigunq^qr qq^qi: q^^q?^ qraqq 
WT%%si an^ qr g qg ^q^ 1 aa at%f)l?RqT% ‘^'^nwy 



^Tiaik(^«h»^5ji^gn%6i?T: i srw srgyoij sqnjqi” 

^ I R a?Tt iTSsnmRfqnlrqqRf flrqw- 

W5rw«i^^: I ^ 3T?i ^ f^^qg r? ^i«r- 

q^qcft ^^qrqtsqT^^ni^^T i ^qTVtT'q^r atun^q i fq qn 

sr qcT^ig qgjTT: SRl^fn^y: ^ f^r q f q ^f^a rqTf. 

^ ^ ^srqTT^r g^fScT” ira 

f^fT’EcTsT ffsl H?I^ > ^ qi^TTfSTO 
iRi%TT^iqqii%?r- 

»n^ w ’qqT f ra^T^srom^^ g^i'>rq^^dt>iyqit^tq- 

^qTf?f I ^qfTT^^crq: I STgyaif^ ^r^^irq fT% q*|H ?IT^- 

«r»q *T^^^r5ro>qHqq<rg f%g qq?a I 

«T5i’q*r?«r? ?r«n ^qr^S^aq^rq^y^i fr«iT i%^T5qTq>?:oii^Tf^ q^- 
wnq I qi?qt%q cqgqqqqt’Eq^ I 

^ ^??5TT%^3q:— ?TcT^?fqq:T% ^f%H qjflf^W^TcJqq 

^qqrq; ^cqr^Rqffq: “ q7W^<n^iq?TiT^q ” fi% 
-^|sii<^T ^sjoiWTsf^ ^rq»n%(q%^ I cia: qg^ qtigrjiinrqsfq, 

“ qTqqq[ti'(sf%q^^‘5^; I ^ 

^TRi^qr^qrfq qr^iquiiiH “3^sn%g 

qrsrarq^f ” ffq wiq; qTf5r%: ^trSTcftq^ i g?^ T%q , 
qiffq^qnq qTST<iriqTi% cTrqrgqniTor ^qcqrqqr^^: i 

^rqdl% STTfron'qq^ q1q^q?q^5in%; %qfr%?^ I q^qiqq 
^'WT?Tf STT^'^q^^qr^qq qiq: qn^qqiqf qn%qqRrg^Tqi’ET|Fr«n'- 
gqiwqr: i 

H qiFgqqrqqrq;-5!?ra qriTon fqTrgT%:, qqt^ wqi i%^- 
qjujqq, qi^:, qi^qf%qi%^qri^Rraq tf- 

fqidg?fiqt%qfg qr^q; 

qsqijlwqsqinq ” 51 % | qq^ qqjraqrrc:q3rqT«ii^o?fqqm% 

^f^tf^qr?^qoi?s^T(6T I Tqiqqf5|qqqTS8i?qT?^rniil^% «fNTqR:- 

qqqcg ?qqi^- » am qq t%?q^-qTqiffqqiT 4rqf^?T ^rqfqrT 1 qq 
Siqqn«qiqTi qnrqyniqqqrafrqK qqr^qi^qqffqqq W Wm^m- 
qqfqi: «q» 0 qq[ qiq^ qq 1 ^drt^qjpfqt- 

qi^i^FWi^ qrququiqi|iMMxHqT I 

qnvqqqigqtf^.if qwjx? 1 , 





% 

^ ^ ^#iRmfl;% ^T<#tf%% ^ ^RunpTRT 
g^=arqj»Ti3?^; argf^sf??! ?T^?TRW T%T%% 

irmf^??^ I 3n% %f?jr8TT: i ^- 

OTT^ Clf5ri%f% '*sr Sp^pn^lf ^&S>g^RI5f^^^5raTr?IT?T5IT- 
^ic^T^oit srotgf^! ^ ^fionigr: ^fn%%*. 

111^: I ?|?f !TH? - 3?Iwf^T?kT^Qcft gROlf^ f rg^^TT 5n- 
gcTftrsmifirrsr ^ 0 % 1 ^ mcifcr ^g^rorf 1 ct^tt ^ gr^s- 

fg 1 t!?5W?i ^t^RngsT- 

T^ ^ SRrtsra*? ~ ? ^^not, sEmcRfSTTfSt, 

^ ’cr I g«jT ^jRTra^jRRcTTtrir^cRicTT- 

^for w^qoTn% ^tsRj^sqfq 55 ^??! gf^^Rn^jqrw 

I 

^^5[^«nn5T5ciT wcT^q«n?nn? 1 gcf; 
5qtcnfJT^5rT|T “srragsr. fi<s<ii%?5Tts#5TTq«ncT” ff& Tqvrfsng; sttct- 
gsT^grraqjT?::, ^mgsiRT ^ fq q n q garrgqq^ ‘ ^ fq^i 
^qgqqqr rr%S!TT%cq^’ fit sqit^r ^iragsrfq -qig TqqifJTH^qit I 
fqqTfT^q: qr^ ^^q>TO qqiTlt^qift «rqoiR?I^?n#- 
qnFr^ t^qivq^sRyqnqqffqw: ^gfr^or ^qfiRqrg^Tt qrrei- 

cTT^ I 

ftq^qrnt ^n^T ow an^r 1 % qT iiqa i i qq>n:^- 

I qqr qjqfqpqfq;?^ ai f Trfqf^fqR^T qr 

^inaT aqr aq> 5^r ffRnw ^r ^aimit- 
'^r ^fm qqaa 1 qrqcRg- qifianEr?^ ar^wRqi^qT: 
^aqj ’agriTRaT: g^oig qi I 3iq %qqgqtaasq q^ansr'niRqT- 
?qTff»qnt a?g5fTq55*qmaTt% g^RTsnia 1 tfa aifR:g 1 f% g 

am %q c qT qq T fqq>H sq qRorT?qrqaq 
5^i<imRfPT;qi?qn; !i??i5fTa»n’Efta; 1 qiraq^ftqffqr^nqafinqf — 
^ irgm H;a^ ft:>qT%ataii^qqr 

qgiq* sir^ giq?r S^RftRrsiqr. ” ^rqrfqft^- 

fng I g^Rfisq; ^qFiiat qRT|rq%ftiTf%Rl^ ^gq- 

gqqa 1 t^q qr g^'^i^qr: qTsroig^mqqT^^qqr fir^- 

^^faf^T’q qRTcq qf^ f^;grRf *TqqTqr§?aT5tq 

q#g^«5r I qufq qiqaqftqif^aq qfq^t a«qnt f%^aaTg- 





M 


I ^ss^moi »mw^^TW’TOT«in^ w 

RfRij 1 ^ ? 5 [^a! WSRim 

w ^ W TRTtnmrm q^ift^r^^^w: > 

3 Tfuin^!*(i<d — 3 T^ s^jojT%^g ^gqf|it?ia - gronniisw- 
?P?it ^sTRmrirf “ ^r^fr ” f Rrn?’#^>wirarnrff?iT 

^i^rfiT tT^rfrr% ct r um i M ii ?r«iT ?fwy*Tinin^ Wf«'?F ^^i%- 
WfT% ^'JUTT^tnWJITfiT ’^r^ST^JraT^KT’TO*?? tt- 
I rTsr s^rroij qn^m^r rara^str. 

3T3^??r srorqq. cr?r.* sttottr 

^Tf9Rm I sn®r^«n sTTScq ^rmsforq i ^iT^gqig^sq*- 

W*f S^Toiq^iw I 


«ra 7 q*TraTT^?f wnrag 

m>^ 


TO?:^ 


?TT^^?nsnT 

STT0l*TT5rdMjq?^<^ 

JrmfSRTT ^ 3TTO STTSr #qq: II 

qmq sref^m « ? h 

^J^rnsqt ^ qg 3T 3tS^ ! U I S »TPTa II 
»w sTRfhisno^ ^nn^'T^OT ^ - “ 

S^ronfir ” ?l% qwjqT^ i ^^q?[raT STTHTHTf qT0l?q 

i W T %qd I amqfqs^ g qrmqq^q ^M^g H^ iTigqrmfiRmqt 
qRqTW% I am: 5TT^«Ifg I d ^l^TcT- 

gggm l <; 5 < j 1 I 

g g tT ? qgT qRw^: i 

^ ^ q f Wdi ^5?!«R<ei dt^%qTraf?:?r; i 
TOetTRf^nq ^ n 
^ f^fTfqi?T®r g«rT i 

g«nRj^ ^ s?rnir’5jg RqRqqigj qfo5fH:f'T%«rg ^ i 
%: 5’'^r>TRT5qsCTtinsTf ^I^fsqjRg 
2 q 5 |si ^ I If: 5 ?T<iRR?rTR ^f^WRqigR «*TTR- 

^ ?nf% i(qcraw^gsri'gifRfj«!Ti5[;q^q^f%gT 
S^iHwgrsg^TOR wgf ’E»g<?«i«R ) gg: g^cRrf 

’gr^T i En ffwg i erw ^ - f %?:ioi^:^r^ ^ 



jntnl 


5pg?in ^r: i s^iot ^ ?tt^ 

'ft!T 3-g:5?nf«rTf^ ^!5»r5?5nf|rwf^2i^ i 

^wwfinnf 3?T%?is?:roTsrwP2nT%^^?Ts ' 3nf?r^5?:M ^- 

’fTT^sif sRTW liT^g; i 

5^.ariPtRcTT^5TT WHJRJTg c^clf^ ^1%^ ?PT« ’QTrKr^'^JI’TT 
^TTc^TS^I^Jft !Tii?IJT*^ I Oi^rq^: 

q>W5?TrsrT: ^gqcJ^qJTRTT^t 

f®f nq qq55igd>?Tci T%qi'?rTT%i%rfq^ir?3 i cJfq?5T% qf^^rnr- 

qq Tqttq?T: ^JT(^: q’Sflfigd’qTc^ i 3??f^T?^q 

sr?t|q^ I 

qr^w " eqsrfT^^i7!n:T3grR?^T; — 

? 3^’qr qrq c^TiiTsrc^ i %= %» 

R ?T^iTR»q# qsT %q^RqPfT I %• H-H -^^-'4 

^ %qt RR:^qf 3T?rqT?ruq qiqrcs^ 3qf??Rt 

q^fjcT I %. \-'^-C-'!i. 

« qirsf : I - 

?;r5rr- (argqR^T) i ^mqr^ ^msfr 

5TW fqqqr: ' sRqrqai f%^ rjqJE^ i ?:r3TqmT fRqr- 

?fqqqflT?qq i qit ^qqqrqcTT I qqqR 

^*T?qi5iqRT%q qqqqm ^TWcT'-qq i iqqrqqf qtq 
^rq?rqqr^?qr q^q qiq^^ i qeft^Ci — qq i ?qi5ft- 
^ wqrq^q ^qr Rfqgqqqr qnqrs^q ^qq i 
^Iin -- qq: fqsq T^qqifq i qqgr ( qqqqj?q grit i 

H q 3rTq$ qi^qr KqqqK^ (qf^q?) fq^-- 

^ I.^STT. qr. « ^. ?- 

qqqlf^ ^fqrq qrqq^qq: ' qqr^qsqi sf^ssq^Eqrr^qTqrq- 
%r qsqqr qjTrqrq^r J^qf qjf^cqrfq i 

« qTa^5Jq?iqi«^ ?-R-^ 

q qr TrqrqiT^T q q? q^^qqrrqs qqf^ I ( ar^q TT5iTqr 

qr qqroT wi^qjr^i qf sRTqrf^T^ qrq^^q qqrqq I ) 



W«t fW Wff r g T < Tf 


% 


€rsF5^«n%% 

ain^w !r?^f^5rm: i fTf«i?nf^r?>!Tr?r ??f?rrf?'5rif^f^5nrs^T- 
5Tf ^«r rwii fm jtwN^r ' ‘ g’SR;^?? 5m%«iTUs- 

% ’ fR ^ 51 cR ^W55?T I eRW 

^af «f^raf^T^R^I^lim^r^ ^?:orRT5yR?mRRifii? »rfaq«r*n^^ 
?T?%IiPT555IRreR^^ ^^5515^5- 

wwrt 'Tsrr5?fR5rmfq 5a*n^a IRt raT35ia ^ 
5RRT^!T^TR?ia ^Tf^%5T 
7(^(?;cii T^sri; rsi^sr ^g^sTR i JTf^iTT ^I^WR Rfiftm i 
STR irgr: i »ft*TNir5iT# RW 

^W5T ^mrarR ^ts^it: i ^ ^R^ma^R5prarm^ <t^- 
f^sganR ?RTf%T%a[ sfrttot ifRrtsa 
>Timq%^m=5r(^: ‘ argfRiTRrfr win? ’ fta 

IRof ?l3r cR ^ 

^ 5TT y a5 : R[. ^?m«n r i 

R ?i^?i ?nqR^nacR i 

ciR arafa tjrren^ fja ^a ^ Tffta « 

f la ^{araa^pja: i q:aiaaT caraaT^araaar^rqwTJ a ^onq- 

^fn^arargar^ i w flnarcaTg%ag?;TJ i 
e?Tr^q(Rerrii(^ ffa^aqR^ %$aa • faaparaf saraarf af a 
5ji»Tr<rq^«T awTR ^ffaaanafa^aaar t% g aamirsa^:!- 
a55iia I aa: ^^rargqq^naaaTala aTaTR 
am I aa^aiamaaat maaTatrqfa: > faRa^aragsaTfafa ^’^ 
aflarararaai i a a^ar masaiRTa i ^lanaRamnrat aat 
afiraRraaaT amroa 5Tm Raa?aifa: ^gmaai?^ sfr agf^aana* 
faw^afl a?g^?m«R»^aa?aaT afaia fma i ftam: awn: 

aaalafaan^Tsaaatsa aa a^5paif%: 
aani aiaiaa^w: i a^Rt ^am i aa^ aifai^ taawnfa- 
aaf^a^rfaia ' a %a a^^nasif a^m- 
5aT#rr%anaa»Ta^a%at saTaaTfrf^: a; 5 ea?t lar aa RraTamrr- 
faRr • 9^a fa: i ^?55a5:aa5aaf%a$ f^ard fff?ftaa>aaf aa: 
aaa faf^ara aa^naat a?:foTRaa i mrai;5?ii5^«T(^f^iHai^lar 
aamf a%?f g^rmr aarcaaff^f^aTfaaifaaf^ ^Nfaaja^cl^f ’aara- 
^ I aim samaTfa^aa aa^ a %i : t an 9 «^aa i 



tf^ SqT» W T 4 


McT^ I S3ire?n^ c^^r ?5 h:6?tT^5^ 

%i %5 1 i%5n?T^q^— ^<|r?j5aif c^inj^Tf^- 

unr^f^^qs^t ^%qj?TToifRii vim wt i 

JT?qTI^^^cfl5rf q>J^l cqiw- i ( cH^T 

J!i*ni% 5jcfNr5qT??qT% q>«if^<sqnfl i ) 

e^wsqj t qTfra^qfrq ^ til’qg^fol S^ITW- 

SfTT^ I afn*^ w: I fq*?anq^qq:i’ 5 ^’'^?RT 5 §: ? ^iqT ^T^cq- 

serr^icrm w^is i ^ ^q’5i?qq5^q??i?:^uiTw5raT mars^iqi \ 
sref sqTqqT^fqqfqRT^ira^WFqrTr iTTiq: I ^isf; i ^q- 

l q is^q: I qiq^- 

'T^wf^oq: 1 qqw% q?^^ (%^q%ren^ I ^ g^rq: I cqiw 
fiqf f^TTincQ^^gmii^int^qT cqrw^l?' 
qf^snsa I siq |g§[q 3^5^Dlg[q qi'^cT- 

3T?JPT’ai|>H «rRT>Jj4r I 

qqw^ qRqrWiTqTT^ qoMoiiq H 


ar^q qrqq^qTqf sqrqqTsq T%qT l 3?q :- vijfr- 

qqi^ %€R5Tqqfqqf q iTtT5’C:oqn'^qTS5^?cn%q^qT qRq: 1% qif 
qq qqrqfqwiqi^ ffq fqisqT f f? qqq'rf^ q^^ aiqqr- 

qiqqhri^ qqWq ^i^g^sqT!^ qi^S^T I 

arqqr qq q^qq: ^SFq^rqjf^qqTq’i} qR^^c^ i ?iq^ T5 m- 
qr^J^qqqf fTqqrqra^fqqi T^^aq#?; i qf^qx^ q 5qq5in:otf 
qfqf qqqjq qiqfqqsq qq q ^ ?Fqt qqkt q?T^ ^^qqxqr 
qqi^ qqr ? qq c q ul ^qicqi ;q n ^ qiT^ mSJ qqi q^ qT?qi%sr 
’ft%cq^q q^ qqq q#<^ q ^qqrf^q x;iqqRq?q^ 
SqqiTO^qq l^sqjqqt q qqr^iq^'rqq « q» ii ?i^ eqTW% i 

flfq?^ €l^qi^ — qqn^^’Nd^nqTfqqfrli'^qqqqrq^lf 
5f^ q^qn4 qi^^C %qqqqgq«q ^ q qqfq 

qqr ^iqi^qf qTqlfSf q^^ i q |^ qqi q g > R g qr^rnnq^^ 
q^ « H 



'BT SrJuJTTBlt 5?ITW^»3[- 3?^* I 

i fT% I 3W?nq I 

3Tg«TT ^T?cr: \ 

fqg?s?in'%<t^ Br?5=2ir5g?mf5r?T*3i i 
^srwSTTfl^ fiW'Tf ^ cT^a[ n II 

5FflT?«Tl’m 3i: I 

5t crfsnf^u^rr 55«<a^ ^ i; ii 

am ’i^r^rgii srr^JisPi §T%fT? an^rrlf i ?nn?Rf ^ i 

^TBri%*^ ST ag[ i fi% T%?Titr?TW 3 «t- 
TcJI^qr^^ 5r?#TTr^ t ^ 

%iT^T:aiTTit ^i»i3iq5a: I cj«nfq mcTT^ciBTf 
sJfTq^>>5|^: fq?3?3?ni%d^^cq^ iqsrqT 5555^1- 

^ %r?i%^crT:qiqn^ql5T ^ ;i ^ 

5qTWg*T?T?%: I i^qr^gKiq^Irvi; H qRfq^JTiqsfiq: ^ WJTf^qsfq- 
’mfqd^‘^%95R "^>>q ^ ci?i?cTfjTT:?^wq5T^gra’^fr” 

7^M q» wq w??TfcT5!jnq ^ q#f 

xqq iq ; qiirq^q; ^q?qWtiqf%6qcT ^Tf^ci; ^JTTSTT-y% ?iqT?T5ff 
5T cf^qc?;. ^iqi^s^qr ST »%qTqq qiq'i^'qc^ \ i% ^ 

5WSq sqiijqTf r^q?^: >jqqoncTJI3^mTqdqq>3a • q'^I^rq jri- 
iqaqqsf g q^^igq cTTr^^q qq I 
tiqwgTT'l^ %q fir^qr«Hq;qq ^ II 

qtqj^ q;T^fTCi?q^«?TT^q^?fq59[*n^f^qqTTi»oiciqmmqi- 
^q^qq’e^Tfiqjl^S: l%?q5iqiIrSnTfjq?T?T^iqc^T:T?IT:vq cl^q>Tq?e!lC 
?iciqqqq?q»*[c3?«(%r i a'ai ^fqiqq^q 
wjrftBi qi«iiqq»i^ i f*R-^q^3Kiqq?a< ’q3:i5lcTqTT«q?^T:ifqfat, q?r- 
^clTqq^q?^T:qqrqi'iim I S^qs- 

Wf^ qr^ifqiqqj si^mipsrTiiq^qqRsqT;^!: » qq ^ 
q>lfqiqqi5^^ qTiqsqq^^fq’q! ?[n^l%l'%3T:: i qi^?TSTfl5qg^< 
3 3f%>^r5: 1 

<T?!irq qanfisFSRmifST fq^qrq T%jTqsT*Ti'^«qq4, 

?5rCT9Riqi i^fln?frqg^?55TqT ^ 1 cqiqqif (^q»q?JT^ 

3 f^Ssqiiq^mHrSqi^qT TTqi'qsniqqw'^ f%vqi% qqrtq;. 

STqjf^ ^TT^l%f^S'H I sftfqfTTST’^lfi^T^nit 



srrtsijmTsf 


ftitsr: I f5r»i’sg??nm^ • qq: qsr ’5rrw|‘- 
ntq 4i^PT»a< g q sq y qj^: « rti^f J sr i fteqai < 

qw firarasTfqqqqjq^ 51 qnqjTft 5n«j^qsT?5^: i ?!«nf^ 

qq«n%q>l^«nvRfq*TTsqmq^?Rn«i5fT^ qwiifq qjRqPR- 
qwqrr qfg qg^ q i «i5r qnqn^ 

q«n~ 

5r surf ^ ST ^ ^^s%qT53( i 

5T qr ^ qr sn^ ^q R q>T: i ?— ?^h 

fIR ^i^cqRRqq *t5qi|: Rg«q qg: R ^ ^ ^ g a g I aisiq^T 
qi ^ T qq >? ^^ RT 5 nq ; 53qtja I q fg q g q ^ (| 
qJ^TSTT Rir q at ^^qqq qqnqiq^ qqTffennr. wl^:, qr 

3Rf q ^- 

: f% a I 

5!Ra qsa q>>fiqra ii v— ^ 

fi?r ng?f%RqRqafiqT 5qni?n5nnq^ 3f%Ri w • m 
q^jlf^qqa-^sS^aqigsT^?^ f^5RT f qq^ qft q r: fi;a 

qjRsmrqns^iwpt aa: i qq %aqgqr^ qq q qq^RilRivfr a at 
sq iq >ion ftafqnf|RrqiT^i %^ r q> r|fTq%aaqTq % q gf5 ^ <!?r 
asR^^asaTRa^a?! snq5:aftat snsaa i saraarf^ i^assa^cw 
ampqaagaf^ai aaf^a aa qjrcoi aTi ? q>T ^aRHi - 

aR^^saataaqqf^^rasfrafq?^^ 
aq^^araafim: ^qsrari^ ar aarf^f^ R^qat 
^ ^ ^ qar^ anaai^ • aaff^ aals sqcf^ toaa- 

515^ 5:rafila5Tt 5 n 5aa<[aa» ' qa ^a qi^a a ai qm^jaa 

qPa^fiSaiwrgda^naaT fir q r sa agrq* i 

3^ar 9 a^^ saagrq* aafa!ca% a aa qRfar i at 
JBIS ftaiqq^ aiF aia^ arif^ qrar^firsaw gRr qia i 

*ai«t«Kfi %qHa«iTsl^ 

q?iu aiq% I . 






3»%R ^sr^5n^: cfISIWFTT’tf 

awgasri wnsransra^fn^ ’^^s^pwi' 

%5y^^si^#r I 


? ^5Rfni: I 

qt'RTtrf 

^ 315^9 ^i<H^ I wrtcM 551 ^- 

^5nf5r swTi55n^ « ’ f55nf g I?s f^i- 

w^rr ^NRn% i 5ra ^ 5f ^5 T a i ^^ ?55j^- 

9 3ITSnT^^>5^%HR^: , l?r*| ^tt'dmif” 

wtf 3n^g5I(%5i%, . 'EWq^ST 


frq^r 5raT fN?T 

y qT«n?f w^re • i ” *ig?9^ ?iTsg5^^ ^ 

5r^^r ^ ■gtirk^^:’ f f^ ^ f^siR 
«F95!ITsftr5r^* I 5T^!5I?re55I JnsiTTcrt^I^ffT^^Jl^'^ \ gnhl^J 
^ 3»Rnrj^: ^ ^iii5?i^»t; ?cin?!r: swri ^rdferi: i ^«n?is- 
^ 65jT«i<[TSf«rr?5i5iw^i^ sr|f^. \ 3iw^il5ri^s*f^riii%(?rraiT- 
e<|4^KSni«%TO<n< ^ 55JTSftT% I 3f^ ^ 

3Wi^5Ts?Torn% m th^ ^■ 

5r5q<t%5?in^ i 
5n^n55T5thl - S^TOfW^^TW: I 

swH «ftifin5rqfr^on ^srfe^doi iftnf^rml i 5riR«n^- 
isnr: I ^^RIl'IsTTq^ 5ft 


* w*f5ps^i5'fl?TR^ snfin; i 51551 ^ i 

«w I ?j^ 3!^ «i%ims "^Hnnl^ 5 r«^i 
W’sr »?a?9^ ^ ^nf^iiforj 1 ’ 




n 

I I 5I ^rgq- 

s^ra^iT^RTfliirsf^ ^ tJ’PT s^: 1 ?rm ^dr^^Rmif 
555 [fon 3 [ - ^ w.” 55^ ^ 

^f^ 5 Jfm^t«m ^sr^w’^ 3 T?: 3 ^?n%:^^T>sRCT- 

ST ‘g if I 

^r!?^ RRira ^r ^ % 5 ?i^ w 

^ ?#>»TSR5raR?ftR^^^i%ertsfR ^iraf|f: 1 ^- 

-(ii^! I 1 5T ^ tTsnguR sRrof, trra^- 

^in«q|»R^ I anwfq ^fcr^T ^ ^r ^ ^f^- 
'WITO^l'^ ^nf ^- 

'qrcorrir^wHiTf ^ qsn; i 
^i?^ra:n:n(^ 3 TK fira?!: n 


5[^ ^n^wfeqj^rrqsnfft^ T^5?T ^ I q^ q^ 

^ tMfa^Tr 

> 5 n#: > STciqq Ifqqjqif q^ijf^rrwiqSR: ?RRrV^ ^jjSWf^i?, 
«n^iq!WT35ncRqT^(orf If^wrimfrgqif^ 
yqra^sr suonflj qf^qnfn^ I clflcfi^rqKfqq^ 

qtfaftWT ^q I 5Rr«?Tq fqiff^rTtS^: l qsrfwH. q>T% ^HTT^R^ 
qqi5ft^i%a^ ?T?q sw'lqlf I q gra m ^q(fqR:Tf%a( 

qcnc ‘ % 5 Tifq ^mq qfaasq^^q ^ ’^rjrnrsTR^m^- 

^tqofhr^ ^ %®q- I I qq qqg q ^q^ I qsjT qqT^^f 
f^l^q^qrft^ro ^qt»q fqqiqUTqcqiq; I 

Sq^SIWIcRT ’ ^gofsn%?R^ f^'J^qw^sqRRrqi^ I 

sTgfqr q^iqqji fnqqn qr q> ?ra 1 ^:, ^fq-, 
^ 1 ^: ( SRl^q qrfqqqq sqq%t ) 
3 «?q\^, SHRRgfsq? 
cRF: I ^ll^qi-^gjl^’ wm ^- 

qqqjq 1 fi> ^ ^ i q i qqf^qi*^; - 
qflRiqf f%f1%q? fq?^ f q^q 'q n 
sqf qRtqTfwi qqsjrewiqqtqa iiira 1 


^im qqi's^qc qfsuft^ 
q^wq q I qq qisq- 

qiqqqq: I q>i15|of«i|qq 
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liTt II 
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ywjs^^'^c-qsf: ^JTt ■q^srfq? « 
ai TqT^> q»ft qr^rm#grTWfffm%TT: i 
Irqr: ^!fu% f^srf ^ II 


Rqfiwt— 

^Tr^Rt gr I 

m ^ ^ gnancRrariq: n 

^f^ifT qr 5T q%g5qr«m? qiqq g iRSrfqqcni^qiTR^fWI^qq*? I 


JT15-- 

^f^cf! ^% fS [ rq4^q< i P i w s i 

S#!TTvy^^lcfi ^ TsT^ Rqmq II R-? II 

vr^qRonf^ — 

^sf^r ^ gi d^ri^ ^ clfeqR I 

an’R^q 5q ii n 

^r ^q^^TRi gl i 

q cTRqf ^ 1% II ^-? 0 •« 

% ^fg: W^: ’^sreq ^ f^RclR: | 

qg ugf ^ qii: 55fr?[n:g^ CJ^OR II V??i II 

arsskrqR^RjRf «r^?fR f%>5t?i^ i 
TR fs^i^RRRt q^TTOr q?^ n q-?^ u 
a^si g qq ^qf^R ^ i 

^ ^ qsftf^s ii q-?a n 

mrn^ qg^fS^fl gfqgrg^TT f^i T H q ^ ^qqqyr StfRITJ 

wiJ q*(sn?5tt«r^— 







3r?i ^f??T ^ II ?R-?oH II 


an^ *5r I 

-uirci^Dirg^f^ ?r ^?n:: u ii 

cT^ = 3*5qr4)5!, <fara i ^4ui SIT I 


ai*ii*HidS wrfi^ %^a[ h 

ST ftiST wi3P*rT ^^t ^ w ^r?5iff?r: ii ii 


>er^TRPT^ %?s ’Sfqftff or: I 
^ UT^aTT%?IT: ^f?nRSr^i|?Tg: " il 

3SISRT ^fq ffT^sjT II ? Vl?0 II 


Oiq qf^amw^qiR^^S I 

snw. qsmT >^1?: qq =q i *?. ?-^oc it 

t5q*n^rTOfr ^ i 

?iqi^ g«55*irqK irgg; « ^. ?-??o u 


^gkTcqrqqr^f^; Ssrnrriq ^snRgjssfqf^ qf^T qqg^ sqi^sqr- 
qq I g^Totg ansjqrfqqmqrf^: ^^rarasgqig 

?|Tqq^ r 


%qi: q^faSTT ^ 5 ^ qiq wq: I 

fqqrqcq^mt^ qwq qCRcq^ li 

?T%1T^5SCT^» IP^sq fqwq: 5S:T I 
STSr SH %|!J I 

qqT*qt qq Sg q q?5s:Toi5 qtqq 11 
^rqi^f^qir qqron# — 


%qi® 5nqTOnaT?q q ^^sqt fqfqok- l 

3%!^ TqqR a q^Tfq: qqiq^ II 3I^q%; 1 

qq flnrTSSiqTqtqf qqToi qqq git: 1 
fMsf q^qrrqr a attq ^q»tqg: n n^rgi^t 
lit qiq^ - qTT^Kmqqs I 







r^T^rCS^: I 


^ *rty?iTi^ nfi^i n ^^ w. i 

^ 5f9€W%^: ^M^d1s5% %: II Jig: i 


m<<|Q^4|U|V|Jl1l9 ?TT#S%I5gTUcng J?g: II 

?T%i®^^ 41 arrsTnc: tn^wR^ronra; i 
Wnf ^ ^1^413 II 

zicrfT^ ^ -su^ ^ i 

cTf% n u 


arr^ <irai?[T>snif f¥^Jr4t ^ 4n f^«ira: ^rar i 
^^ T l[g qi«^ #w>tnif or ?n4na[ ii^s:ii 


Wi » WMi*» ^i 4^ - si^ro <T R qv g <m I 
3n'9R?ro^ 4mf «i^ srgregci: ii jt. jn. n 

3n^rt#l^ ^ Slflll%?TT: I W. Jn. SRIJ^ II 
aireiPC^ ^gsTWTcHJP^f^ ^ ll Jig: ii 

^ 4J^4 VIJll^^KSr 411551: I 

ciar tircTT^ J i y qcT m^s ii » 


> 4JiJ i c4i T ^>:^ 5 « 4n?ra^5 « 

sic4Wra4rR ^ f¥lFinJiiig i 

4TOr^oiTg5Ni% ^i tsrS ^ ii irg: ii 

3 1 

^JPT^ 4i?raig ird4^ sri^rnn: i 
3W-* si?4?^r5^ s9?3R?ttW 51^ ir 



it?fW 




^ ^ sn^ SI?n^?IT: I 

a qT®s¥T«iT; s?3n sr^?iis??i!sir n ff ^g q fg ; u 

?I STTW: qRWWfJTura*. « 

?r^5i ?i?T g^ig^n’irT: II i 

’3CcITl^ Stgr^CrJr^ ITITrRrf^ I 

(W^Rt ^ifnr 5; Tq ^n^44> 5%- I 

^TTjsft sRTof il an^Rjg^Tnl ii 



SI?fl5[n^lT!Igfl^ II II 



fgil wg5f?i:— 


sggfUcr: « ii 


%g# ^rrgnnflirJr ^ gjgsit ^ i 
3 snmr^ » ? r% i 



rf ^ ^ >5wl: siF^ sig^r. i 
% trrgjftgr: srsir si^^^ggisgsaT i 


g5sn ^gr f|lt Rg» Q i ^ 
sngi%g^TtgjT: i g g ^^i sii?g%fi grf^ 3RI^% i 
T*ra^5 3 mgf^# ?gs5T%f i ^im:- 


3Riwgt fg^ft^TT 5 g>n^ n 

\ 

g3gi««i<>tKii i?cr^ i^ggggrgf gf^«nTRtii^ gg 
^51^3^"nfgn% Wm f^«gcg€fr^ %5Rj^grwmi^ 





*HT*raTf^ i 

?|T^”%^?R«'il?i| ?TI5#5 STTw^ ^iiat W TSfg y gT: ^ - 

w JEJTTcfrffTir 

?is£rT?T^ ?5i5mra «r^fi5i « 

g5=Filf^ JT?i^ i%w: I qsgrnpr: 

JTORFff^jjiq ^f Tmn I 

i??gfT^ era i %^s%55t ^ ai*!' 

5TTg • ra» ^ >eg^ — 

ra%?ir ^5TT# g t ?gra: t 

g gn^f «i^T ft f ft 5nt' ^- 

^^Rrar iftnf^ratra merara ^^<jt ^ era ‘ eiTwit wff ft 
I *rarat? ^RffT’^serf qrarg ?ig ?fraT gft«i! 
^jn^T^seiT; wcffa? ^rt»--er: i aerjirc t*nft®n ?=N»%erraR?- 
5 <iuieiwra ‘ :?iifwf ?ra S5 sr a cs< f q > g femftwg. 
^ft^eutcsa 3^5 ^«?jt i ara ^ ‘ cnraiaffq 

sranif >?%g > fft %gT^KsnHr: ^f^rrar^JiT 

vnmtsft 3;?i^woratf%*rraen: i 3!%r«wft ^ ^ 

^^?T?r 5a»r5ut i eimft — =qra; gg^ eixwiei- 
ftCrara^r, ei^ fgfttgraf, 5?Tai3 guortwsif, t^T ^ 
craf35555npi4 31^^^ ?T5«»ra( ?if| gft^reiwg str&rg 

^ er^ JT^^ntef eif| g eg '^q> g sne=gr4f ^^ ^ 5nr^i%# gr%- 
^gfd3<iu»Th«fi0srrfqf^T% 55r55t!>gt fltwr^wg i i% ^ 

gft^wHisifWjnftft ^ ‘ ef«iT gjT ’ fft offgrat I 3T^ ft^- 
i ^ gri 5uoifwi755smi«r4ft^ 

tratw ^f%f%ft1t f%^*f»TTor f %^a i fqwjra : 
^mq^ftisrafrarnrerara qwn 

v<i^m^: ef ?ft I ifi*if^qiraw*T sgiragftsnjnwrag ^i4?r 

siwnra*wefift i ?wt ifg?i^- 

*rs qif«»?qrpn%^^ ^^fn qlwifter: i 
m 5a^fsi*ffttf %% f| w « ’l-'s It 

fRpiimf ; I B??rr^ aft tjrsira ff en tf<‘q ii t^ t 





3I15IT i ^jfl- 

^isn?=^R: 5?i^m 1 ^wn; ^*Pimn»?n^ i 

5rf?r?[i^??iT I 

^^f5q: I W^R:: S^TOT^ ’?rR?n?cT^»l I ?Ici: JT^- 

?fT«T^^ ^ 5if3icfre?T^ ^ wfRR’ ?Rm| ?iq?n 

«rf<iRi^Rm|fg^3 ^Jiq55»*^ i g^oigtr^: ^'bfr wm-- 

^|g|TS3:ft ^g? :T PR gRF>%^ ^M [ ^<uM tr^^cfRf ^I’sis i sm^- 
sfT^cmJi I w 5i5f|^C% aigsn 

Riai^ i 
g ^5ig[ fT% sTT^^sTRira^: 1 5?i5rfn[^To|r 

a flTlfSRrar5ram^TTTafhiIT?’a^T^3m » STrT n:^ 

I 3i5r w| ^jtt;5?r i 

?Rra' w 

sRihrgR irgsn srr^ riHi?rr»i: ^rirf^T^Tf ^sTf^nrm# 

?raf m tra«i ri^r q^nr ^qgfi: ^ 

^ f^tqnq: I 3»w qq qr 51 cfmrJw^iqrqi 

^3I5T5RT^ 51® ^ qrwwr ’ fRntq ^ 'IRCT- 

qra^5»w ^ q;^ 'q»»cqHTT?r: i 

^1%grfsr^qfqrr%j?^:~ 

5T qiT^fq^ ^ ^^tqjR: frg=Eq^ I ^ %qf, 

qi^: TOrn^ !^^%^2n'>Tr i^qr ^gmRfWcn^iqT %q®- 
qn^fTRt %qi*RiqT qifgqnrqwq, % ^ t?ist qfqjRiT 
sfmrRT fTa^qmf^g^rq cRTr^iwqTqR^m ^ aq T^inaT- 
*Rgsn^f 'q^Tqf qmq: swi^n ^g Tr ^ 1 g^wqn^faqrqqr 
qiwsiraTa I qi^qaq^ a^q qiaqRqtqqtqrgt ?ta 1 

^5Trer-^Er35TT 

^'nraar agsn ‘ stt^tr: jr«mf ^?g^5 qq ar. ?■ 
?•« q^o f?q3r qamnqaar# sjaniiq aa: ‘ qqa i^i^ t sfT 
^3#ST5^ afeq’ aq^ >1 ?-U® 

qilf^raaT; ^^qor snift^T^ • s*W 
q«niai^ arrrqjT^Tai'ai^lf^wia^qn^Ta ^gra^it 

WT ^ aiqif^a^ eq»q»<iCP Tg qaqq^ aaia^ai^nctq- 





Jinq#: ^ g»n^ 

sm^RsiTiT^c^ I ?r?jr 5?ir9R^ot5T sr sritsir: ^Jrtrra^ ^5 ^rm- 

%^5if ^ ?j?in:?i« <t§[«f5>ffrt^ ^?T5ff?RRnn^rc f?^ 

5T \ 3T5ri^ qcraT%i55Tifn<!3RrR— 

%%If S?If^COI»? I 3T?iI^ cf^’OT 

f»W?^55 »Ir^ ‘f ^ ^r^*I%ST ^f?T!?Tr*f?f^ I 

^ gT g^iys^ t ^ w^wofi »TcarTf ^ ^rs^rsi: 

II 3T. ?-l-?> fg 'S Kielhorn’'^ Edition iSicTra^ 

#cT^?i: qtq^T rT^^rafir^^%igj^»ri5£i ^^srrfm 
snofnFcT ^ spn^j^ 3Tsn>i»Tm sir^jirif^^r: qNTTor^f>«n« 
^gi?cTr|5^T»I3tRT- I ?I«rr %T^#5^f355iqt 5T #(%?iT- 

'^T'nr %f?^^^i?:rDTf ^ ^nr^irei • *5^- 

'T^FCSfniT^rTWF^- 1 25T5?T^i’»i rg??n^^'r nf^- i#f%^- 
^nT®lf ^flRTR^WTSTf ^ ?i^oi ?Tm I 


3I1JTT ‘ % ?FRr?T ’ q[?^l^«i: 

ff ^roi^inf^ ^ S^i: HWRSiR^RgrR 

«raci; > f% 'gr 'jgc?R^^55iTtq®«?mT^’5cfTsq5%#5 ^- 

sn':35rf^^fT^^f#^5?i5r5it 

qn tf i ^ I er<TT g ^q^ ^cTSfs^ran^ T%ahr. ^^*r; i s?t^- 
^Rfsarr ?g^vn?:on^g[Tf?i%mfR»?icr^«ir^ 

UTTT «TtgrsR^raqKff%3Ta ^rlw ?riwit|t s^rasi^ i 

f% ^ ^^Tsrs^roif flrc^^^wRf ^ ^Finr- 

ini ci?T^<T5f«m'^irer? I sicT ^ 5nRi ?r«rsf" 
i ^ ^srs^rasi?:: iltf^^jrrsrRf 
'em I tci #sTfr€ri 

m W9TOR viflf SITU 3n^r[WT^^R»n>% «rar^: i ^if^- 
^FPsTiviorf ’gToiwf|sfHlrR?nn«it ’sr ^nrs^rasKt mu 

^*ltK«B P» g ' «I3«*T »iwn^?ft«!t S?T^airT0iS3T- 

^Nukr mcyrfltdisif ^rajr^r ^tCiRC'rft^ • 

?RW ’srmmnfl^iflr^TU^ qwf ^ sqg^Kisniir^^^wf^ \ 


stigsfT ^ 

q>NHrq» i it<w^ %5»r* > m8r«>!S^%m ?^f%!VT- 





^ I ai^IATcT: ^ ^35?ITin% I W 

Ji2Tqrr5Tr%^^: i f«T ^titt5?h%i%: i 

^5«T55«mRr ?ir f^Riflsr^T^^rT f^^q- 
^qqrq cT^^^Rsf^gi %f%fq&qi%i%: i 

^ Te{l^ q'^i iJ^rf^r^t^qRT^sNl 
3qq^5CTq ^Wf?qi%l% ^<nrq sqq^Kf^q crTrqT3rw[%qcI i 
^frfqqrqq^q: ^HT?qr%T%rJn^rf^qn aiq qq ^Tqf^qqroq- 
f^ehiuiiR ^iJi^rc^q^rqqf^ i 
q^£qqiT?.qr: ?q^qq— 

31^ qq£qqfT?:qri ^q^qfqq^JT f I viqr$ ’qi^T?:qTqT9q- 
TTqrqiiqR: f^|: qatlcfT fqqqf: I cqq^l^ ^ 

qT^5qcnT?:q^%T Rqqr: I Tf^Wcqq^qi qr^Tqi^- 

ra?lviq>T I cqq^Ktqaq g ?T5rqoitscr^g¥ir^ i ^mqq 
q?:^qfq'rqT qrr%T i qq^q sqf^RnrqT^qm qq qi^qraonf^ 
srrqr^ ^i^^^fq^rq^ qqRij^ '^r^rqot qrqra^qrq^ 
q qra q qqi q?:^^qfqrfq qrriq i qql^q i 

qqsqq^T^f: ^I^^qq^^'iq— 

ST^qj qqsqq^T^: q[^^qW^<i> f ^fqsqrq: i 

^nsss^foqq— 

? qqcqqsi<TfqTqctr'|q»qr»:^%^<q^<qTq^ i 

R q^sqqfT^qrqqqWq fqr%q ^tqjpqr^q: q^rn^qq I 

^ qqqRT^ T%#§[qt:^T?qr^^qf%5«q‘rtsiqwq'f(^qri^* 
qnqig^qfS^sq^ I f^f^rgqRiqf qfq^ i 
V qqfq!T%qrq?TqRqf^frq>fiqkfq q(^|%: i ara qq 
sq^^ffql^-qxqf q<nqqq i 
H qqTvqiqfq qiRqqj] qRqqsqi^RliqoTqf^qtq^^flfq- 
I qq^n^ 55qq q?qi%arhR»?t qqtqqfq qr" 

aiqq^teqriq^- 

I I ^qqiqq^q qwrqiqiq^ 30 T 

f?q^ ^ qii q?qi%Rr^ gq ffq qqr 







Bw g I-^*nra»|B: i anf^igs^ ^ > ?rar 

^ qtBW > 

^ e^raiRq^JT ^ ^l%^T an^nCT^ g^?TjT^5rTfWfil%^- 
qfTT^Pfi#^ I 

I aw awi3^0>i^T w: 

T%W!TO5|1^ I 5^W1TT^ %^1^5 ^- 

3W% I fafJT ^w- 

numt 

vutc^witw. sn*na?wq?^% ct^ 

BF5ra«nscR?j^ ^sfiqiw: i qq biuto^: 

?fq1qdi3T%q ^ srmTo?raTB?n3[ i qmsrrqT 

a ?»R^iqrqiW’ErR153[ SW»5WT3q ‘ qq VI^: ^w- 
?R: ’ ‘ ’ 5Wlf iiw q?f555RW ^qqf sre5!nqqf?cT 1 

^ sra’C: ’fW^Tl'inTJT?^ sn'qRi|5?Il»a: 

srwT'gKTW^ ^aq a qq q^f?B i qi?Tf^??ir?f!TflW# 

q^jrTBT^%>q tqrfqJTar bruw g^oi^ «qT=qn:i% g^ qfOB- 
rww^raw^lgrrr I qq ?i5!iTW3r a^iT srraTn^ifciqqsc^- 
’rWBmf^. I T% wf^r nregt jftnf- 

3raxiy5T3?T5rRl‘q WlTWqT55ifSRrqW^5?mR- 

WWSP^’a^'BTd q^«T>iqW^^»^’5ijri^W;T>TOBT6ri^%HOif snqR- 
I flR'^sr 5 BT5»qi ^ni’ fi% qfq «T«icRiT ai^?:if^cr 
JHi(dR< f«rnqt%?gsi^3n bwci^rrI^: simi- 
an f% '^w ’#^5*. q^5i?:^qci ?t bwt^w% i 


anR m shujih^hft ??jif^ 

igipjlirw *i-»-»- 





1 I 

^ tR^^: I 

fa?ft?i5?nw% vjn^n#T3q^^cTvjflq^TO ^- 

5ireR?r ^ cT^r*ife% 

sif^ira 5Tf^^is5Tf wqf5r5n:^^'if^5T^[^ <i?nw' 

S?IW^* s^rfm^w: l SJ^T ^5lP^f?T 5?ni- 

i^wor *iy«i3iTcT f^foiift I <T5r gn^RT^ ^?:: 

^t?Fif«rs?T55E«n^i'RorT w sr^kr 51 ^ 

I 3T(^ f^^Nr: W?«(3IRT 

*^?R?r ^ t^'4 ^H:^cr!iT 1 

sriii?rrnT«i s^re m i ^ ar yv ngn*^ 1 ^rfilrf^^ii' 
^JSnf^r n^: srrrRSTTf^ 1 iSRlf^t^^ effTT^eS^m^ I >i nS^ 5T g% 
^f^srSi^fvra ‘' ^ sr^rr: 1 ^r^m^Kon d ii ^^ ^ ^ fif^ 
” ff?^ »rfniiK«£i^sg^ ^i*rm>iTs?f g^^??T f^r%^ ^- 
3rragq^ri^% 1 ^ n;?! cir?3^?irt^rTW *Tf«i3TraTt% ^RTsif 
3Rwraj^ I raw< at 

siofi«ceHTiyr>«iynifra[^Tr^srT?^%f5r^ wwf^ ?*i 1 

^j#5?r ff^ snriff^ 5TT#g[ 1 «r^ 

w»te?T ^ ^*Tg»R?rs?rr*' srssn^r 1 *5?wi 

‘ *i3*i«hw*n«ft5wc ’ * ?irjf[35f jt 5*r«rts|gR:, ’ 

cTfqrr% ci^ipiir 

sr4t^^4|>4 ‘ ^arr ^ *?RqT qrfliiBT! qrRqqrorw ' 

^??ITf^ ‘ ^ ^!rq?^r: ^«T? »» si f^cfT-- I 3T%?W?5q5«^ 

gil I >^»n; ^Rrr: ^ sist; s»t 1 
^n;(ir qq u’ sr«TqnsqT^ TO5R- 
%% ’#Rq^?w[ I ^ qsiq^sTT«if ^r^f^gqqjqncTT- 







^uiMwiwcsjutiiuit ^ 
«WT: ^T^RIT: tRR^ 9 -HWT^KW^h Wl%c ^T ^^ qi 

VI wd ?T^ si^gxn^ I ^ttt raf^ ii w T^ ^ tf 

^15=^% VTR^ ^^dH Ucn sr I 3!T^nn 

fra i^i^s ^rarra^ i 5?in??Jni5^ ^ w 

vjg# g??ra • dsr %fraTf?raraf 5raTf5i»raf?i^[^ ^«pnnt’raf^* 
f7fnnf% ^ g^f i farai ra i ’^i?ira biiK^inuif 

M4r<-Mtiaf ^ ^^sRfsTORR I gpoT v i h^^R t ^ fraT3f^Tfqr- 

gr^fcrarr sunrari^^f ^ i:lraf?wra^ f «r- 

Mfif i ^raflg ^i ^ ra I 'rasf ^erra^df ^rafra e?ira?n% 
^^Rimra : I 



sTi*iT dr^rarq^ rar^-wra 1 vi^^?rrf&i 

*3wirr; ?nw^iraRj’ snnrarai traiR r 

?mrara^ f%^[raRI!^ri^nT rafiTRF^Ri^ 3W*r- 

«roT5fhi^i s«nw% ^fRRR I ai^di’i^ra’fn'^ 

I |U| WdFii R<l if 1 ^ 

srarraiiftrvnwfTra nfNra^g ^irafirafn>iRR?«ifrafra?r 

^Rfiigraa ^ifrra^iR'ffT^sRra^ra >Km^d4 ?raT- 

^ I ii3?nfraR?nff^ira5 rawra 

' *s r 

’BR I vTirg?nniRra?Brar: 

rapisdf fg[5ra<R5?ifiTTd ffg fra?rai^ira: drraiji^dvni- 
f|#f fwi 

^ ?Tg^?ra: snoJprara f^Hif i ?rw rasra^ 
», ddTSSfTR d^d^ dfSirR I 

% RTf^ fi r^r 4R r u^ sjr^ sRn>r vrsrfq ^ ffg fnR 
wBof^ ^ JFsnoif ffT^irfdrfrfi^ airau- 

J R »[5r^si5df«i«j^ d^feaK^H’ti vi4ttdi gfiTR«»ft m 
fft • ^sra^ «^?r^frTR^n^ 

«Ri^siTOt fi?pf 5ff ^Hsihr^ sn^ ?ra: 

^RTf 1 ?R^ ?ra: fRRRRrawr SIRi^ f%8W 

^ ^ Tq ^RI^RSd<vdW| , < 




«iH^i 

«i^a[ W^ i^^ftsfer I 

? ^^snfor ^?ff?rfg sr^oi ira^^or si^fin'^ i 

S^nR*jTiTW?in# ^?i^a ^^Rsiwrai^: i 

\ >s(^^nRi5?RT%K!n% 5?igf^«rair^?corg^5iT: i 

a cTTiitf«!?5rroif 

argsfr ^qwcw ijy^Rqqquisf 5ggq5C»q^— 

% qiaq^Jjf^ I 

t^vqiTRf >5rq^5 srr^r5R*mcr^ wi?- 

^?^anq5iT?Rn^3T«q»*q i ^n^^nai qsqi 1 4tc!^ 

■?qq ^T tq«iqis3r !q^% I SR qf^TqRSn%n%: i sRq 
?raipqfq »irqi qn'^'q^^^icii i qra^^g; f^%iT ^tqn^ 
qrai qq ^qrf^u I qicURTRT Ri^gn^ i%!T^roai[?r- 
q^5m% qgiiq ^fqcf3q®»qqi*f >ucm^% 5T I qroq %ifq»- 
^fccn* wflfq^nq aigininq qqi^qq: ^fifn% 
era T^qqqva RlH&qT'qiql ?)% qqq qjqq Sf^ 5IS« 

sfqiqq^l »ufHn^«^Rfiiqitq^qiq^’q qtqiq^q I 

qf^Siq c!c^ ^qR STiq^iS>iqiq5aq?iq I qtclJfW qi%a^ ^ 
qgl^^Toi ^qR 13 ^l 6 i«Il|on TUcfqq qqqiqqqr* Ipq ^q r q 
qa^c»RcT^'qf?i^T?q?a< igqjcl^qc^q^^s^ «Jiq 
, I 31^ »«qq^q (%Wtq»t[qg qq^^ «It^RI3^r 

qiqi^T’qi^?^ I 3iq ^ 

iqfqqi I gqiswqwiq cisr sqiqqT R^cl I 

q ^tqiqsf^^ » 

Sjq ql^Tqq; 

qim^q^ I qif^niiF^i^sq i%^^^fi[d'iqqqr^ girn » 

, ^ anqwspg^ I 

3Wqm«l«nsi^ qn%incq ^i % <iq qi na1q qq i ?Rq 
l'%$qq^ %i^«nqT^ir(«RRRnqiT9: qr^smq qc qw qt^l 
qr f^qt5n^rqqT5r%%q^ qg ^laW qqit I 



mft I 


» 5(%a^ I 

sji^it fn%aiTrEi^«i%<t?i i ^viRRnTOi»arai%S- 
sTloqftr ^51 : ^JTRTgiJ^^Tfili Sl^ig !f I 


3T^ ^gsft ^apfrgsrrmf ?i?^t ^ i 

? ^ \ ^ct; 


?C ^TO^T gr 
« 'EWI*. 


H JTtJrari ^ #i1aani^ 

<s ant: % ^^nr: 

U m nuns 

Vi anci^on: 


H I 


^n^3inTO''nt\t snftn« i n^r 

sn^^siTni^^fei ^!D%5 siniai?n^i^n%n5n i 

a»l^iq^¥nnRnin5^i«ina«3^ »n5i*c i na^nw w 

. s^t^nt nnia^tiq^^nn aw w »^.’63^?in'!n?i\«iTinw nia^n^it i 
a^r ’'aiwiTJ ( ) aiq^i^m anq^aistintaw 

^itai: i ( ^0-?? ) i\% ^r wai^^^q^iqiiwir jqc^nu^gr fnfiy i 
, arqcnqjn'it^m ^iiaaw =MinrnfinRa i nnt- 

Wr^sRnwtai'^w^** ^icnrnnis’wia^nsRiit^ wa'in^ i 

3I1WT 

wqiRiRniTiRwr min: i qifant^(?T^3TnfinrG^* 
|[W» «W^*^TWiti5 ^^aiacqa sqm^qsti 
am W q\i0|\%^\aR\% I nnmqnwn: 
^q*. \ g w i fit* nsj^Rwi 

» mtiwc^'iw itf it; ^aw;, 

iwtai^qiia:/ a^waifa^ aigi?^ wn^i^ai; q5«ara » wq^rq?®! 

{W) ^’laq: ^itai: I i^ntana ^aq^if g[ i q'kintT- 
qt aiHiqqt ^aq;i ai5l|^ wq^^aq;, qaiiaqiia^^nq^u it^iq* 
T«?3n^T5iam» qq^: I ^wit?^ fq[a'?af 

qpcqT q^itqi|qi?siaqR»noiaisita i awm«a wiinitim:. 
i WIF ’i«nf^T5 q< ar 3i5#pfq; i- qmitjw^ q^ais i 
aw 5amaaTnf^5fq ^ipqi^iaiqf qaati^an qinti^ 





^ I a«iTT? ^’dnwm^nnsftf^fls ^ff?r^ 

f^^r^angiles^^snw^*^ I f%T^Fg^moigng 
?n'|?r ^gf^r^rq{^if%f^^^Tg t t|f% sni^f^ » gira!f fpft?nff- 
tOTigTilUcTsifaqTflwfJ HcnScRl^sq^IRar ^5% I 
ai^qrt^or i ani qi^rei^S- 

g iimn'^ 51 1 ai^r ^(q\%q?sn%qT^ 5 T- 

^iWT’sn^or 1 %?^ ^not^rar^sT i^su^ • 

qnn^ «?qi% 1 1% ^ 2j«aiqf^«rr5 cr^i 

»!Rqqqj?q f%^% I 5 i«it t|— 

? arreqiw^ ^ cfTqfn^n^ ^ 3qT^qi$i% a[q at 

irCiqRq?: 1 a^^qr- 

wfqf ^iqmqrq, a§qT=aT^5qqiT?:qiqf^^icl 
I qfurg^q qsl m ? fl^^^ia: R ^- 

a^qii^^Ta:, \ q^^^^ia^ii% 1 asr ^ iagas^- 
wq^ I aa^T^sqq^I^qf^TlTsaqaaqisqii^T ^T qq ^q^i- 

at ^i^q; \ qat qq ai^qqiqjis 1 ^3- 

^^a^ 5qiqqT{^i%ai a aq>?a 1 a^maa^g qH^sqiqqiSai; 1 
aa, ag^^ eataarg^, atfia^aa^m ^ (aag^ eaiw. 

aia^a aT«a»^ • qa ’aar aii^gala^awa 
flffga; I qaraf ^gacat q^ qiaaqi q<is5^a^ 1 aa aii^a 
safiaar^^i^afafaai w;^aa if%arai?a^S?a?F aa^ aa- 
?fgi^raTqaTi% (aafsa i a ^iasaia>aiaiaat% 1 

ag^gi^:— ‘awRg^aaat a^qag’ i«a aiavaai^iaqiaa- 
aniTap^ ag-- ( aaiCr au^ im ai'%^aai®’“ia 1 ) ii%^a5aaj 
ar^ si?^qiaaroa ilt^aqa'ja q>^^a^<^ asi® aingj^it agaf 
qi^aaiat aag 1 ^ a ag^tjioif siaar ?fa»a?n ?5 1 

q^^^qaaT5J^ a ag-asaa^a^^i^aiiaasT i qiaaiaafli^- 

I aqa aiaal^ aiiai^a saq^a^ala a 1 a^q- 
q^aigqT^ci^ ^^’®la5t?aaJ a^qnw agar aata aa aiqqia 
aiq!a'ii% aiaag 1 qa^ataai^ ai^«aa^Ta agiaqaa* 1 aiaa* 
^a^aagqia'iaa agqgiaRia a^ ain^ilaiqi aaisa^ rajir 





5 ^% f»% » wisra^^3j*jgsiTa»‘i?Ri flisra- 

?iRg grf : i jjgs^r gioi^n^ i 

»igj siSim I 3iq^ *ig^s4^?5i5pi i si^- 

w«mr^ I sra^- 

qq qfe f qa^asr asf n'qq'nna^^wqfi^qifiiff- 

qtW^^«Pl\% >i?}ti%q^ft« q?q?a i asJ fgaiq qi 
^ITOOr qTgq 5 ^flfqq?a?:^mia qqq^rqi: qq^ 0 t^^^^l|f 
»«%q«wi<»|ac I ^aisqai ’^iqsis qii^q?q- 

sqrqj^ig^^ 1 3»5aiq®»qqiqqg^iiei5^% 5 i^%vq; 

qi^^aiJ ^l?q^5qK^qt(iiqfqn^^aT ^Tg!^q^^^qHI 
sn^j ’«iq»T: ^qf qi^qoiq 

51 ^ 35 ^ 3 % faq » aiJqil If qg§[q*li^ 
acqi^aiwi^s qs^i’aaiR^qqil'iqiiqq « ^113 » 

- qiqq5q®i% qinq^qq^q aw ql^aaqq I saaq^i I.qifq 5 qq* 
giqqi^V* qt%iin ff qWJq^^q tii^«qilf 
- TsqTrqiq^q ^qa 1 qifiq^qq^jqf^’^Jq;- 

^aqq qf (qonssvq^ ^ qouciwli 

qjf^ftrq « qqqqia^ qi|>Jqai5i'^3^10ia qq?naTrqq5i; ’l^iqil 
qiqq^qqfcn m ql^qmai' Jq^q^qiflai^^iq^racqiwaf ^55- 
’^iqsiiqqq qfiq; fqqJqT?: ^'isi'^ qiqj^riqnDq qq »ij^nj; i 

qoiqqqiT®: |lF.^aqqqqiaq>l?R*q iraiq^aqjq^ra qj^ri^^l 
31^ ^ ^qqpqi 1 3iq ^ ?n\aqifqq>iil«qi: i ^qqo^fiq- 
qi»i q^qifiq^qqqi^qis^ I qr qf ^l^^^qls^oqqqg^ q^- 

i^qqw: I 

»igqTf|q5qqqii I 

qqw^qj^oinqqjW q^qwj’tqiq qi5q«qq^f|j«q: 5*n»qt 
I ?%qq^lia wqf • cqqsi^ q ’iraq^cugqnK i 

: ? qifiqsfq^l^ ‘I^qiqq.qilfsa:, ^fqiiwa*, iqiqik^ ^14 aq? 
Hill sni% » qq qsqti^TOq^qO^si^ q<%H qqr^ t 

^ qiqirqi%*f«H 4^qr^ qiqiq5q>^$q I, fffg Tiq^qqi^ o i * 

ai^^« 







^ 55 t«R*^ I ara' *Tg?niR 5 f?I^^% 51 T I 


f, ^rasmTORTI^ ^- 


V *Tg: 

H t^q ni R g^T Ji^ ( fircfhr^^c^ ) 
^onrao^r^ ^ f%?rnr??i f^: i ’ifcr. i 


S T%RT R%^ ?Tffr5r5^53 ^ 

I ?niT 555 RT*r^ %?ts fi iT %q g^ 

gqR Tg iq r: I 


» 5 5 r !f nT R«i^ rra^SSTSH^ « 

< ^%5?ns!fcR:3T^ >!ji^cj^4'!|<hi ramfj Jigsir 
^ f%M%q^%: I I 

^ 55 ra 3 T 9 r?g^inqrw^ 

ften s^arf^cT I ^rasr i 

?o iri^ iciRif wf 5 t!=!ra fi% *n 5 R gift- 

^4 ^ iT 5 W[ i ?T 3 r i%sriw%- « wNf 

^ 5 TT ?Rif 4^4 i 

*I 3 - ( ) 5 T s^nimf ^rTtc?iT 5 « arngra^fST^?^ 

^fnWirJT ?T 4 r rairanThr ?f?T • 

sr»i? cfR?T»q*Tr% cT«^ arf?rsRr?:Dr Tsr^ W 55 r^- 
«?ITO 5 1 anr^r^ ^^ 4 n 45 T^?T^^ 3*4 »TO^r»n 4 ^ q ^ T^FT waa t r 
?I?I^ 5 ||<!MT< 1 K SJfar^Rt Rfci: I ?E?? 4 rt 45 ^i 

^TO^Td 4 3 !raT*aTRrr^^nlw«r ^ ^ q ^c rg^ g- cr sr sqfw^ir i 
551^ ^i%ff cftq I 


q^R:— 3 t 4 qRrw^q^ t f % d q T ? ?i q % 15 qRoq% R 55 % ^ 

qw^jiRt ^ra^’r qr(R ?4 I q^RROIWqTq sqq^d 

qfSRT. I ’q ^rsnqqqqj qq I ^Rcinp 551T: ? K 

^ 3 iTJ ffTOT: « ^fqiTTs ?ra qfSrtrr sRq g q f ^ rq^rr: 1 ^isr ‘sih 
^ srafq% ’ f??n^ qi %4 ^'iRf gq r^ r gfq fqqiq^ qrqq- 
t gr ^4 aigqqsT^li ( % 5 iKirq?n R^rmnRq) itmi 

qqRRt vr^iRiq^f^ I gfsrf^^cTqt: qi^l 

sRqRRTR^irr^-- swRim^ qauRRR?- 







mm I fffqwD i ^t%g»T 

wsn I 

sire?:— ra^«^^f%?ITWfq I ar?^ 5I5IT 


«ra»t ^ WT I 3!55qf ^cn^Sm^Eq 551^ I m- 

SRTtf^^'T^, ^cii l ^qw , aiff^, ^lwT(f^f^ sr^? 05 rf 

^IdWsqi^Rf »T 5 ^ofr ^?Rr 5 > qt m waTWITO i 


3»ip[r e^nqi^ fqqs^RT ^ q>lg^qpf qtSsiq I a^^RRq 
sqmr g f K^^dlfqc qgqq ^ T^q I 

wTl^ll^qP«f I sfTJT iPHcqqiR! i ?T^qq» 

fq^: I srilq cT?q qT T:^li{J8Hij,^ »^5rq- 

«nt^ 'qsqi^qi I 

wm-’- 9(T^ ^ qi^l^qi sgr^qr I 


!g^»aR qqm qqr i 

q«i?Rg ^»q55[<d5q « 

?Rq# ^ ^WR wrJ^iqiS 5 W%- 

«q^ ^ fqirf^: I 

3R I ( <0 .-?oM0 ) qq^s I 

^'«Tf^--qifqpinR ff^ I 3!q^‘*5?:i5: SIR: qtiqiftu- 
f^rsR: I 3R sn^ ifisif^srrqf q^or: i qar ?r f^R^Jqrqsftnt^- 
R^'qqit I :^qT?iqtq art^n^R qc^qi^.* q>i^Rm- 

q qJH! ' qifqqaTrsfq qrat wiqiohi 5 sftq>^ mm wf^ ^ 
q%R?: qi^qngqq^ ^ ?% siraqiqqf^ i 


SIR q^q; fitjqqisq ) 

qi^»q^:qlqi|q:-- ■qi^rf^qi^ qjTsqr^^q^cfilq* 

*i?w qfoftq??! 1 3 i%q qiw an%^ f%q« 

I qoftcl: I 

Iq^^^^oo-^o'io ) 

-SR qn%'niR: 



i»^rirfq^tRRqiira[%qiqeqqrc^g:fqq«»# %TqRq^i 

?|li% ^ qqq SRTf I^Tt f%qRRW I qrt^of- 

if|t€ 39iiWJ IWr tti?3!5W!fl%wiftisqipS qi%R 
gqirt ^fiNRiigq^ i qi^ ^sritq^ qRlssif^ql fRi% 
^w«WRqtrqi% qff g ft*pq i g^H ^(%q<%: » sr 







I » ^sm ^fra: I loyso 

??oo I sii^ lin^sra^, sRiRT, qif^sncn: i 

I ^5q5T5:, ?5^^1«R:: I qn^cfqT^ qf- 
qprt I sT^in 5*iW55q^'q5[ftRnTt 

gff, wtTT^ »i 5 ro 5 T% i 

aiTO^:— ?ITfI?f5q?r^^%5?in?qR!T i 

-sRqr; q>a! ^T%aiR?it ^cpwi*!^: i 
Jiffra ^*Tg^ I i 


5T?qT:-?lf^r>ITf?i: I 

^J?Tf|:~?Tl%aTIf1i: Wq 3W#^?cnm'^^f*iqiRra^lR«i: I 
qtq^WrgRTglsT: ?n?q?T3T^inR«r; I 

f^;-^qTl%T^ ^pnSgqRT% I (??Ho-?^oo) 

m^srar^?!:— ?IT%OTTr?T: I IHTl^iirT i l^Wl%q>:i 

JTTesfqr^imq »fwmi5?n?nn55T»%^cn:T^^ i%avi •• i 

jR^TOsr*— ( ?sqH-?«Ho ) 


jI 5 q?Rg?T 5 ?n^?IT fi q ^i g ^T cTfSJ^cn I 
sn^qgg^'i^f *iT5?i: 1 3»^ ^ *R«n: ' 


555^:— 1 iw?r%rrTmot: 
q^Tw^sfq snijn iiwiT 1 

fr!TT??i: I 

— 5 ?iei^K*{-y^Rf?r sjwTciT I ani t^r- 

^ 51 ^^ I a^Tra qiio^sr^^ 1%^ 1 wcnr^ ^ 

1 

W% 3fil5cl%q, 5|Tlfn5Sra^, qfiaw^ ^rotsiTSqTqitSIRIT^: I 

^qn’q^r^qs^sR:— fgqr^ifTfrof^ sioim 

fTraifVw€fT'fqtsfq ginir: I 

?W 55JTq^i »nn fq5tq?f: an^ 

«tl*^<Hq?:q^?I^?Fr^R 1 IrTR|T qw|RRi^«T#Tt q vm- 

55Ti%iTf. qif %5lf%qsftfreR5ffs qRcqrqwsR i 

31^ % qjn^'Wf ^ ^ iq^5TreiR5i^sTOn3?cT*T5rW 

qq ?rai?T4 ^q'rfJfrr: I 


« fi^ g? 0 q II . 
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List of Journals^ Periodicals and Institutions 
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(Upto 6tb July 1933) 

1 The ^^Man ”, Royal Anthropological Institute, 50, Groat Russell 

Street, London ( England ). 

2 Journal of the R. A. Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 74, 

Grossvenor Street, London (England). 

3 Asiatic Review, 3, Victoria Street, London, S. W. L, England. 

4 Tbe Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 41, Great 

Russell Street, London, W, C. I., (England). 

5 The Librarian, School of Oriental Studies, London Institution 

Finsbury Circus, London E. G. 2. ( England ). 

6 ‘‘The Shrine of Wisdom*’, Aahlu, 6, Hermon Hill, London, E. 

II. (England ). 

7 Zcitschrift der Deutachen, Morgenlandiachen Geaellschaft, 

Leipzig, (.Germany ). 

8 Preussische Akademie dor Wissonschaften N. W. 7, Unter de 

London 38, Berlin, ( Germany ). 

9 Universitats-Bibliotbek, Gottingen, (Germany). 

10 Bayerisobo Staatsbibliothek, Muncben, ( Germany ). 

11 Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus Oskar Schloss Verlag, Munohen 

Neubiberg, (Germany). 

12 Zcitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, Deutschen Morgen- 

landischen, Gesellschaft, Leipzig, ( Germany ). 

13 Berlin Academy of Science, Berlin, ( Germany ). 

14 Bavarian Acadedy of Science, Munich, ( Germany ). 

15 The Director of Indian Institute Oslo University Oslo, (Norway). 

16 Oriental Institute Prague ( Czechoslovakia ). 

17 The Editor ‘‘Indologica Pragensia” seminar fur Indologie der 

Deutschen Universitat Prague (Czechoslovakia), 

18 Roeznick Orgentalistyczuy, Lwow, ( Poland ), 

19 “The Journal Asiatique” Societe Asiatiquo, Rue Jacob No. 13 

(VI*) Paris. ( France ). 

20 Academie dos Insotiptions, et Belles-Letters, 82 Rue Bonaparte, 

82 Paris ( France ). 

21 Memoirs de la Societe, de Linguistique de Paris, 5, Qual Malo- 

quais, Paris, ( France ). 

22 L’ Instruction Publique et Des Beaux- Arts Musee Guiment, 

6 Place d’lena 7 Paris (XVIe). ( France ). 

23 Institut fur Volketkunde der Universitat, Wien, (Austria ). 

24 L’Bcole Francaise, d’Extromo-Orient, Hanoi, ( French Indo- 

China ). 



ii Annals of the BhandarJcar Oriental Research Institute 


25 Rays from the Rose Cross ”, The Rosicnisian Fellowship, 
Oceanside, California (U. S. A.), 

26 Mneeum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, Massachusetts, (U. S. A.). 

27 The Museum Journal, Uniyersity Museum, Philadelphia Pa, 

(U.S. A.). 

28 The Political Science Quarterly, C/o The Academy of Political 

Science, Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York, (U.S. A.). 

29 The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 104 

South 5th Street, Philadelphia, (U. S. A.). 

30 The Journal of the American Oriental Society, Yale University 

Press, Connecticut, (U. S. A. ). 

31 The American Anthropologist, C/o American Anthropological 

Association, 41, North Queen Str. Lancaster, ( U, S. A.). 

32 Tlie Ohiho Journal of Science, Oliiho State UiiiycTsity, Colum- 

bus, ( U. S. A. ). 

33 New Orient Society of America, 337 East Chicago Ave., Clii<mgo. 

(U. S. A. ). 

34 Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia, ( U. S. A. ). 

35 Social Science Research Council, New York, ( U. S. A,). 

36 The Journal of Society of Oriental Researcli, Trinity College, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

37 “ Nuova Cultura ” Della R. Universita di Napoli, Via Sanita No. 

131, Vapoli, ( [taly ). 

38 Oriental School, University of Rome ( Italy ). 

39 Sumptibus Pontificu Instituti Biblici Roma 101, ( Italy ), 

40 Akademie der Wissenschaft in Wien, Wien, ( Austria ). 

41 Journal of Oriental Institute, Universitat, Wien, (Austria). 

42 Archives Orientalis Uppsala, ( Sweden ). 

43 Kungl Universitetes Bibliotek, Uppsala, ( Sweden ). 

44 Kern Institute ”, Leiden, ( Holland ). 

45 Section d ’Etudes Orientales Societe des Sciences de Varaovie 

Varsovie, Rue Sniadeckich 8 (Poland ). 

46 The Journal of the Java Institute Kweeks-choollaan 3, Djokja^ 

karta (Java). 

47 Royal Batavia Society, Museum, Konigsplein West 12, Batavia, 

, (Java). 

48 The Buddhist Chronicle, Ananda College, Colombo, Ceylon. 

49 The Eastern Buddhist, C/o The Library, Otani University, 

Muromaci-Kashira, Kyoto, Japan. 

50 Fundamental Library of the Central Asian State University, 

Tashkent, U. S. S. Russia. 

51 Arhatamat Prabhakar Karyalaya, Poona No. 2. 

52 •‘Progress of Education”, C/o. Aryabhushan Press, Poona No. 4. 

53 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Town Hall, Bombay. 

54 “ Vividha-Jn5na-Vist!ira ”, 81, Phanaswadi, Bombay No. 2. 

55 The Journal of the Anthropological Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 



List of Journals, Periodicals and Institutions iii 

57 Journal of the K. R. Kama Oriental Institute, 172, Hornby Road 

Sukhadwalla Buildings, Fort Bombay. 

58 The Jain Hitaishi, C/o Manager, Jain Grantha Ratnakar Karya- 

laya, Ilirabag, Girgaon, Bombay. 

59 The Iranian Association, Alice Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

60 University of Bombay, Bombay. 

61 “Jain Gazette,” Ollice, 21 Parish Venkatachala Iyer Street, 

G. T. Madras. 

62 Madras University Library, Madras. 

63 The Indian Review, C/o G. B. Natesan and Co., Madras. 

64 The “Kalpaka,” The Latent Light Culture, Tinnovelly, Madras. 

65 Educational Review, No. 4 Mount Road, Madras. 

66 “Vedanta Kesari,” Shri Ramkrishna Matha, Mylapore, Madras. 

67 Journal of Oriental Research, Mylapore, Madras. 

68 The Indian Historical Quarterly, C/o Tlie Calcutta Oriental 

Press, 107 Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 

69 “ The Sanskrit Sahityaparishat,’’ Shyambazar, Calcutta. 

70 Journal of Department of Letters, Calcutta- University, Calcutta. 

71 The Calcutta Review, Senate House, Calcutta. 

72 Journal of the Mahabodhi Society, 4 A College Sc^uare, Calcutta. 

73 “The People,” 2, Court Street, Lahore. 

74 Tlio Central Museum, Lahore. 

75 The Vedic Magazine, the Vedio Magazine Ollice, J^ahore. 

76 Journal of Indian History, History Department, Allahabad 

University, Allahabad. 

77 Allahabad University Journal, Department of English, Allaha- 

bad University, Allahabad. 

78 Mysore University Journal, Mysore. 

79 Sanskrit College Magazine, Government Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

80 The Journal of the Mythic Society, Mysore Road, Bangalore. 

81 Rama Yarma Research Institute, Trichur, ( S. India ). 

82 “ The Philosophical Quarterly,” C/o Indian Institute of Philo- 

sophy, Amalner ( East Khandesh ). 

83 Baroda Library, Baroda. 

84 The Vishvabharati, Shantiniketan, Bolpur (Bengal ). 

85 Telugu Academy, Goconada. 

86 Superintendent of Archaeology, Jammu and Kashmir State 

Jammu. 

07 “ Yogamimansa ” Kunjavana, Lonavala, Q. I. P. Ry. 

98 The “ Prabuddha Bharata,” Mayavati, Dist. Almora^ Himalayas. 

99 Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

100 Revue Historique de Plnde Francaiso, Pondicherry. (Fr. India). 

101 Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry. S. India. 

102 Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, (Bengal), 

103 “ Man in India, ” Church Road, Ranchi, B. N. Ry. 

104 Journal of Burma Research Society, (Bernard Free Library), 

Rangoon, Burma. 



It Annals ths Bhandarkar Oriental Research In^itute 

106 The Tanjore S. M. Library, Tanjore. 

107 The Curator for the publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Tritan- 

drum. 

108 Secretary Bombay Historical Society, Exchange Building, Sprott 

Road, Bombay. 

109 Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Sadashir Peth, Poona No. 2. 

110 Director of the Archaeological Researches in Mysore, Mysore. 

111 Karnataka Historical Quarterly, Dharwar. 

112 GoTcrnment Oriental Library, Mysore. 

113 Journal of Uruswati Himalayan Research Institute of Roeriah 
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1 M. M. Vaaudevshastri Abhyankar, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 
10-9-18 

2 Miiniraj Jinavijayaji, Shantiniketan, Bolpur (Bengal). 16-4-21 

3 Dr. Si 1 vain Levi, 9, Rue Guy de la Broese, Paris. 12-9-26 

4 Dr. H. Liiders, 20 Sybelstr, Charlottenberg, Berlin. 6—7—28 

5 Mra. Rhys Davids, Chipstead Surrey, England. 6-7-31 

6 Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, 
Mysore. 12-9-26 

7 Dr. F. W. Thomas, 161 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 12-9-26 

8 Dr. M. Wintornitz, I, Klementinum Prague (Czechoslovakia) 
30-2-25 

(tt) Pedrom 

9 Rai Bahadur Badridaa, 152 Harrison Road, Bada Bazar, Calcutta. 
5-2-20 

10 A. M. Broacha Esq., C/o Shapoorji TuUackchand & Co. 51 AppoUo 
Street, Bombay. 10-4-20 

11 Shet Chhaganlal Walchand, Walkeswar, Bombay. 21-7-20 

12 Lady Chimibai, Ahmedabad. 10-9-18 

13 Cowasji Dinshaw Esq,, 24, Meadow’s Street, Bombay. 6-4-20 

14 His Highness Sir Sayajirao Maharaja Gaik war, Baroda. 10-9-18 

15 Shrlmant Narayanrao Babasaheb Ghorpade, Chief of Ichalkaranji, 
Ichalkaranji. 10-9-18 

16 M. Y. Gowaikar, Esq., 20 Narayan Peth, Poona No. 2. 21-1-19 

17 Shet Jivanchand Sakharchand, Qopipura, Chanlla Qali Surat. 
19-1-19 

18 Motilal Kanji Kapadia Esq., 9 Cathedral Street, Kalkadovi, 
Bombay. 20-9-19 

19 Shet Kasturbhai Nagarshet, CufPe Parade, Bombay. 19-1-19 

20 Babu Bbairodan Kothari Esq., 100, Cross Street, Calcutta. 7-9-23 

21 H. H. Maharaja Krishna Kumarasingh, Bbavanagar. 6-7-32 
23 Dr, Kurtkoti, Shri Shankaraoharya Nasik. 10-9-18 

23 Shet Lalbhai Dalpatbhai, Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 21-7-20 

24 Shet Lalbhai Kalyanbhai, Chaupati, New Queen’s Road, Bombay, 
12-1-19 

25 Shet Manekohand Jethabbai, Babulnath Road, Bombay. 6-2-20 

26 Bhet Maneklal Mansukhbhai, Ahmedabad. 3-11-20 
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27 Shet Maneksbei Pratapsbet, Amalner. 10-9-18 

28 G. S. Marathcy Esqr. M. A., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. 
28-5-21 

29 P. A. Mate, Esqr., Satara. 10-9-18 

30 B. L. Modak, Esi^r., l. c. k., Tulev^anj, No. 1, Indore. 10-0-18 

31 Babu Piirancbund Nabar, M. A., B. L., 48, Indian Mirror Street, 
Calcutta. 19-1-21 

32 Meheiban Maloji Miidboji Rao, alias Nanasabeb Naik, Nimbalkar, 
I^haltan. 6-7-32 

33 Sir Cbintamanrao alias Appasabcb Patwardban, Rajcsubeb of 
Sangli, Sangli ( S. M. C. ) 6-7-32 

34 Sbriinant Abasabeb Pant Pratinidbi, Ciiicf of Visbalgad, Vis- 
balgad. 10-9-18 

35 Sbrimant Balasabeb Pant Pratinidbi, b, a., Ruler of Aundh, 
Aiindb. 1-3-19 

36 Prenicband Tribbuvaudas Esq., Vittal Villa, Santa Cruz, Bombay. 
6 - 1-20 

37 Kaiser Sbumslier Juug Bahadur Kana Id.. General Supradipla 
Manyavara Nepal Tarai Kaiser Malial Kbatmandu, Nepal. 10-8-29 

38 Shot Ruttoncbund Tnllockeband Master, Bruce Street, Fori, 
Bombay. 6-7-32 

39 Sb(‘t Sarabbai Dayabhai, C/o Sbet Anandji Kalianji, Javcriwada, 
Abmodabad. 6-8-23 

40 Iliralal Amritlal Sbab, Esq., B. A., Princess Street, Cbainpsi Build- 
ing, 2nd Floor, Bombay No. 2. 10-7-19 

41 Sliet Sbam ji liemaiaj, Readymoney Mansion, Cimrebgate Street, 
Bombay No. 1. 19- 11-18 

42 H. E. H. Sir Usman Alikban Bahadur Fatejiing, 0. c. s. i., the 
Nizam of Hyderabad ( Deccan ). 5-9-32 

43 Maharaja Sir Sbrikrishna Rajendra Wadaya Bahadur, G. 0. S. I., 
Mysore. 6-7-32 

( Hi ) Vice- Patrons 

44 Shot Ajuarchand Cliclabbai, C/o., Messrs. S. Prenicband and Co. 
Samual Street, Bombay No. 3. 8-7-20 

45 Sbet AnibalaL Sarabbai, Alimcdabad. 10-9-18 

46 Dr. Sbripad Krishna Belvalkar, M. a., rb. d., Bilvakunja, Poona 
No. 4. 10-9-18 

47 Sbrimant Ramrao Venkatrao alias Raosabeb Bhavc, Chief of 
Ramdnrg. 6-7-32 

48 Muneberji Pallanji Contractor, E.sqr., L. C. E. 31-33, llainam Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 10-9-18 

49 Seth Harilal Jagaiinuth, Cambay Mills, Cambay. 13-12-2ft 

60 Narayandas P. Kapadia, Esqr., Girgaum Back Road, Bombay. 
23-12- 19 

61 H. II. Rana Shri Natavarasingb Bbavasimbaji, Maharaja of 
Porabunder. 6-7-32 

52 Dr. Narhar Gopal Sardesai, L. M. & s., 15, Shukrawar Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 10-9-18 
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53 V. P. Vaidya, Esq., b. a., j. p., Bar-at-law 31-33, Forbes Street, 
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54 Dr. K. n. Bliadkamkar» M. a., m. d., Tribliii vandas Terraces, Gir- 
gaon, Bombay. 19-3-20 

55 Sardar Y.M. Chandrachud, Shaiiiwar Pelh^ Poona No. 2. 26-5-19 

56 Shet ITaridas Dlianji Miilji, 131-33 Old IlamiTiian Lane, Kalba- 
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57 Lala Shri Bam, Sbri Bam Cliarity Trust tbm<l, 17 Alipiir Baod, 
Delhi. 28-10-29 

58 Y, K. Padval, Managing Director, Talvavi veeliaka Pregs, Bom- 
bay No. 8. 9-4-33 

59 L. V. Ibiranjpe, Esq., 1028, Sadashiv Petli, Poona No. 2. 10-9 21 

60 V. P. l*eudlu'ikar Esij., Proprietor, 'tutorial Piesa, Bombay. 
21-1.1-22 

61 Bashid Jainslied, Ksqr., Doongri, Bombay. 9-9-20 

62 Bashid Khodadad, Es(}., Convent Street, Poona No. 1, 17-12-30 

63 Shrimant Babasabeb Ibxnl Sacliiv of I'iior, lihor. 10-7-19 

64 SUrimant L. B. Sardesai of Vanlamuri, Uelgaum. 6-7-32 

65 Madam B. P. Wadia, 18 Bomaiiji Petit Bead, Cuinbulla Tlill, 
Bombay. 10-8-29 

66 Bamrao Ganesh Wadnerkar E.sq., Cbota-Udai pur. 3-4-19 

67 Sir Leslie Wilson, r. c., n. r. i. K., <■. m. g., d. s. o., C/o India Olliee, 
London (England). 1-12-25 

( v) Life Members 

68 Prof. K. V. Abliyankar M. A., Gujrat College, Ahrnedabad. 10-9-18 

69 L. B. Abliyankar, Esqr., n. A., t.l. b , Pleader, Yeolmal. 10-9-18 

70 S. Subramania Aiyar, FiSqr., Sliankaraguru Pustakalaya Kanada 
House, Thadalankail Shiyati. 16-2-29 

71 Dr. S. Krislinaswami Aiyangar, m.a., pIi.I)., Shri Jayavasam, 1 East 
Mada Street Mylapore (Madras). 20-2-20 

72 Prof. A. S. Altokar, m. a., ll. b., Ilimlu University, Benares. 
16-10-27 

73 Shrimaut Sardar C. S. x\ngrc, Sambliaji Vilas, Gwalior. 16-10-27 

74 Prin. V. G. Aple, b.a., 281, Sadashiv Poth, Poona No. 2. 23-6-19 

75 Vinayak Mabadeo Apte, Esqr., M. A., Gujarat College, Abmedabad. 
6-7-28 

76 Prof. S. B. Atbalye, M. A., Elphinstone College, Bombay No. 1. 
4-5-28 

77 F. W. Bain, Esq. M. A., c. i. e., C/o King King & Co., London, 
10-9-18 

78 Dr. Balkrislina, M. A., ph. D., Principal Bajaram College, Kolhapur. 
29-4-21 

79 Prof. S. N. Banhatti, m. a., ll. b., Morris College, Nagpur. 30-8-27 

80 N. N. Bapat Esqr., b. a., Shiapura, near Clock Tower, Baroda. 
28-4-28 

81 Dr. P. V. Bapat, M. A,, rb. B. Fergusson College, Poona N^). 4. 
24-3-21 
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82 Dr. V. B. Bapaty B. A., L. M. 8., Sbaniwar Path, Poona No. 2 
31-5-19 

83 Jamsbedji Dadsbbai JBaria, Esqr., Baria Building, Pydbonia 
Bombay. 9-9-20 

84 Pandharinatb Chiniainan Bendre, Eaqr., 534, SadaBhiv Path, 
Poona No. 2. 14-10-27 

85 Prof. S. G. Beri, m. a., Deccan College Poona, No. 6. 6-7-32 

86 Mrs. Annie Besant, Theosophical Lodge, Adyar, Madras. 10-9-18 

87 Prof. R. Gt. Bhadkamkar, M. A., Ismail College, Andberi. 10-9-18 

88 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, m. a., pL. d. 35, Ballygauni Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 10-9-18 

*89 V. G. Bhandarkar, b. a., ll. b. Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. B. 
12-12-31 

90 Prof. V. G. Bhat, M. A., Karnatak College, Dbarwar. 8-11-20 

91 Prof. G. C. Bhate, M.A., Fergusson College, Poona No. 4. 10-9-18 

92 Dr. B. Bhattacbarya, m. a., rh. D., Director, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 19-8-28 

93 Prof. H. B. Bhide, M. a., ll. b., Samaldas College, Bharanagar. 
20-10-19 

94 K. N. Bhide, Esqr., B.a., LL.b., Budhwar Petb, Poona No. 2. 10-9-18 

95 M. V. Bhide, Esqr., i. c. s., 7, Egerton Road, Lahore. 18-12-18 

96 Mahadeva Rajaram Bodas, Esqr., M. A., ll. b., Girgaon Back Road, 
Khotaohi Wadi, Bombay No. 4. 23-11-18 

97 N. G. Chapekar, Esqr., B. A., LL. B., Retd. Sub-Judge, Badlapur, 
Dist. Thana. 2-8-23 

98 Ksbitish Chandra Chatterji Esq., m.a., 61A Ramkanta Bose Street, 
Calcutta. 16-2-29 

99 K. Chattopadhyaya, Esqr., M. A., Lecturer, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 1-10-27 

100 G. K. Chitale, Esqr., b. a., ll. b., Abinednagar. 1-7-19 

101 R. M. Chonkar, Esqr., Portuguese Church Road, Dadar. 10-9-18 

102 Sir M. B. Chowbal, B. A., LL. b., near Poona Station, Poona No. 
10-9-18 

103 Cowasji Dhunjeeshaw, Esqr., 685, Tardeo Road, Bombay. 22-8-20 

104 Cowasji Jamsetji, Esqr., East Street Camp, Poona No. 1. 22-8-20 

105 Shet Dalpatbhai Bhagubhai, Ahmedabad, 10-9-18 

106 A. S. Dalvi, Esqr. M. a., Navalkar’s house, Girgaon Back Road, 
Bombay, No. 4. 10-9-18 

107 Prof. N. G. Daralo, m. a., Fergusson College, Poona No. 4. 6-7-19 

108 Prof. Shankar Vaman Dandekar, m,a., Sir Parashurambhau College, 
Poona No. 2. 11-2-23 

109 Prof. M. P, Dave, M. A., Khopalia Chakla, Surat. 23-8-27 

110 Dr. T. N. Dave, M. a., ph. D., 15 Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 6-7-32 

111 Dr. Sushil Kumar De. M. a., d. Litt., Dacca University, P. O. 
Ramna, Dacca. 5-9-1932 

112 Gopal Ramchandra Deo, Esqr., High Court Pleader, Sitabuldi, 
Nagpur, C. P. 30-6-28 
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113 Prof. D. B. Deodhar, M. A., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. 
11-12-18 

114 G. V. Deosthali, Esqr., M. a., Zaoba’s Wadi, Chawl No. 7, Bom- 
bay No. 2. 2-1-28 

115 N. P. Deaai Esqr., M. A., LL. B., Bijapiir. 26-6-19 

116 V. A. Deshpando, Esqr., Tordal, Via Kiidchi Stn. M. S. M. Ry. 
10-9-18 

117 Prof. C. R. Devadhar, m.a., Fergusson, College, Poona No. 4. 
8-6-23 

118 Mis. Anandibai Dhavle, B. A., C(o S. B. Dhavle, Esq., i. c. s. High 
Court Judge, Patna. 21-6-19 

119 S. B. Dhavale Esqr., i. c. s.. High Court Judge, Patna. 10-9-18 

120 Prin. A. B. Dhruva, M. A., ll. b., Benares Hindu University, 
Benares. 10-9-18 

121 Miss. Dhunbai Furdoonjee Banajee, artist, Altamont Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay No. 7. 9-4-33 

122 K. N. Dikshit, Esqr. m. a., Supdt. Archaeological Dept. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 10-9-18 

123 V. R. Ramchandra Dikahitar, Esqr., m.a., Llmbdi Gardens, Raya- 
petal), Madras. 25-10-28 

124 N. Dinahaw Nicholson Esqr., Main Street, 31, Camp, Poona No. 1. 
22-8-20 

125 P. C. Divanji Esqr., m. a., LL. M., Subjiidge, Bulsar, Diet. Surat. 
18-11-25 

126 Dr. H. R. Divekar, m.a., d. Litt., Victoria College, Gwalior. 10-9-18 

127 Shet Hirachand Nemachand Doshi, Merchant, Sholapur. 10 9-18 

128 K. P. Frenchman, Es^p*., 2, Wellesley Road, Poona No. 1. 21-9-20 

129 M. P. Frenchman Esqr., 5 Main Street, Poona No. 1. 17-9-20 

130 G.K. Gadgil, Esqr., B.A., Bar-at-Law, 580, Sadashir Petli, Poona 
No. 2. 10-9-18 

131 Prof. V. A. Gadgil, m. a., Wilson College Bombay No. 7. 10-8-27 

132 V. G. Gadgil, Esqr., Anand Karyalaya 330 Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 17-10-19 

133 Prof. A. B, Gajendragadkar, m.a., Girgaum, Maharaja Building, 
Bombay No. 4. 5-6-19 

134 M. B. Garde Esq., B. A., Supdt. of Archaeology, Gwalior State, 
Lashkar. 3-9-19 

135 Prof. D. R. Gharpure, m, a., b. sc., Kandewadi, Bombay, 11-12-18 

136 Prin. J. R. Gharpure, b. a., ll. b., Law College, Deccan Gym- 
khana, Poona No. 4. 10-9-18 

137 Dr. Govind Sadashiv Ghurye, M. a., rh. n. Khar, Bombay, No. 21. 

6- 7-28 

188 Giridharlal Gulabchand, Esqr., 65/67, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 1-12-25 

139 Diwan Bahadur K. R. Godbole, m, o. e. Sadashiv Poth, Poona 
No. 2. 10-9-18 

140 D, H. Gokhale, Esqr. m. a,, ll. b., Chief Judge, Akalkot, Dist. 

Sholapur, 10-9-18 « 

141 Dr. V. G. Gokhale, I., h. &. a., 717, Badashl.' Petb, Poona No. I. 

7- «--l« 
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142 Dr. V. V. Gokhale, 49 Deccan Gymkhana Poona No. 4. 19-12-32 

143 J. G. Gnne, B. A., Esqr., Kuvalayanand Lonavla,Dist. Poona. 16-2-29 

144 Kao Sahob Dr. T. K. Giine, L. M. &s., Municipal Health Officer, 
Pandharpur. 1—1-21 

145 Manyavara Rajgura Hemraj Pandit ji, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dhokatole, Nepal. 14-12-28 

146 Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M. A., Lakshrnipura, Mysore. 10-9-18 

147 Prof. N. D. Minocher Homji, n.A., Ismail College, Andheri. 10-9-18 

148 Lt. Col. A. Hooton, i. M. s., Medical Department, Bombay. 10-9-18 

149 A. K. Irani Esqr., 1972, Con nought Market Koad, Camp, Poona 
No. 1. 17-9-20 

150 Khodabux Hormuzd Irani, Es^jr., Main Street, Camp, Poona No 1. 
22-8-20 

151 K. K. Irani, Esqr., 840, Goota Street, Poona No. 1. 3-12-20 

152 Khodadad Sheriar Irani, Esqr., 2 Crawferd Ma»<*-1 InSlombay, 
14-12-20 

153 Prof. R. J. Jani, m. a., Divan Para, Dantia Stre«Bhavanagar. ,r 
(Kathiawad.) 28-8-20 

154 Prin. G. B. Jatliar, M. a. Deccan College, Poona No. 6 l9-J^r'9“"19 

155 K. S. Jatliar Es(ir., c. i. k. 388, Narayan Peth, Poona No. 2. 
4-1-19 

156 y. B. Jathar, Esqr., b.a., ll.b.. Banker & Pleader, Dharwar. 14-8-20 

157 Feroze Jehangir, Esqr., Master Mansion, Clioiipati, Bombay. 6-8-20 

158 Dr. Ganganth Jha, m. a., d. Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Uni- 
versity, Allahabad. 14-9-13 

159 K. G. Joshi, Esqr., B. A., Narayan Poth, Poona No. 2. 10-9-18 

160 M. R. Joshi, Esqr., b.a., Bhandarkar Institute Colony, Poona No. 4. 

9- 7-27 

161 P. V. Joshi, Esqr., b.a., ll.b., Residency Bazaar, Hyderabad (Dn) 
24-6-22 

162 S. N. Joshi, Esqr., 1026, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 6-9-27 

163 Shet Jurnnabhai Bhagoobhai, Ahmedabad. 10-9-18 

164 K. K. Kale, Esq., 330, Anand Karyalaya, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 24-9-19 

165 Rao Bahadur R. R, Kale, b. a., ll. b., Advocate, Satara City. 19-6-32 
*166 Prof. V. G. Kale, m. a., Durga Niwas Poona No. 4. 9-12-20 

167 B. S. Kamat Esq,, b.a., Ganeshkhind Road, Poona No. 5. 10-2-18 

168 P. V. Kane Esqr. m. a., ll. m., Angle’s Wadi, Girgaon, Back 
Road Bombay No. 4. 10-9-18 

169 Mahadev Ramcliandra Kanitkar, Esqr., M. a., LL. B., Lonar, Dst. 
Buldhana, Berar. 14-12-28 

170 P. D. Kanitkar Esqr., b. a., ll. b., Dhom, Post Wai, Dei. Satara. 
19-8-19 

171 Prof. D. D. Kapadia m. a., b. Sc., 6 Staunton Road, Poona No. 1. 

10- 9-18 

172 R. P. Karandikar Esqr., Pleader, Satara. 10-9-18 

173 Prin. R. D. Karmarkar, M. A., Sir Parashurambliau College, Poona 
No. 2. 10-9-18 

lli prof. D. K. Karve, B.A., Hingne Budruk, Via Poona No. 4. 10-9-19 
175 Manohar Vishnu Kathavte, tisqn, b. A., LL. b., Wai. 10-9-18 
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176 N. C. Kelkar, Esqr., B. A., ll. b., Tilak Road, Poona No. 2. 6-4.-24 

177 R. R. Kaulgud, Esqr., Rastc’s Wada, Rasta Peth, Poona No. 2. 
10-11-24 

178 n. L. Kavalo, Esqr., Dadar, Bombay. 10-9-18 

179 Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar, Pleader, Balaghat, C. P. 2-5-28 

180 Dr. S. V. Ketkar, M. A., rli. d., 12 Napier Road Poona No. 1. 28-831 

181 Bonianji N. Khambata, Esqr., I. s. 0., 12, Main Street, Camp, 
Poona, No. 1. 6-8-20 

182 M. L. Khambcte, Esqr., Pleader, Jalgaou, East-Khandcsh. 25-10-28 

183 Diwan Bahadur (R R, Khandekar, Phadnis Shri Ram Temple, 
B li a d]- a , A hni e il a b ad. 10-9-1 8 

184 Rao Bahadur Ci. N. Kliare, b. a., Sadashiv Cottage, Poona No. 4. 
10-9-19 

185 R. Kimiira, Esqr. Tjibrary Risho University, Osaki, Machi, Tokyo 
(Japan.) 6-7-31 

186 R. T. Kirtane Esqr. b. a., ll. b., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. 
19-9-18 

187 Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi, Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No, 4, 
22-1-33 

188 Shot Laldas Purbhoodas, 19, Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 20-6-22 

189 Pj'of. C. R. Lanman, 9, Farrar Street, Cambridge, MASS, U. S. A. 

9- 9-20 

190 Dr. B. C. Lolc, M. A., ph. D., Baroda College Baroda. 6-9-29 

191 The Rev. Dr, N. Macnicol, M. A., D Litt., 1 Stavcley Road, Poona 
No. 1. 10-9-18 

192 Sir Govind Diiianath Madgaonkar, i. c. s., Koregaon Park Road, 
Poona No. 1. 22-1-33 

193 Dr. R. O. Majuindar, M. A., rh. o. Provost, Jagaiianth Hall, Dacca 
University, P. 0. Rauina, Dacca. 5-9-32 

194 D. N. Mangle Esqr. J^andharpur. 10-9-18 

195 Dr. H. II. Mann, D. sc., Woburn Experimental Station, Aspley 
Guise, Bedfoidshire (England), 10-9-18 

196 K. B. Marzaban, Principal, Bharda New High School, Bombay. 
No. 1. 16-2-29 

197 Shet Matliuradas Khemji, Merchant, Albert Building, Hornby 
Road, Bombay No. 1, 16-9-28 

198 Sardar K. C. Mchandale, n. A., Appabalavant Chowk, Poona No. 2. 

10- 9-18 

199 Khan Bahadur M. N . Mehta, 9, Staunton Road, Poona No. 1. 17-9-21 

200 Prof, V, V. Miraahi, M. A., ll. b., Morris College, Nagpur. 18-5-20 

201 Sir B. N. Mitra, M. A., High Commissioner, for India, India office 
London, (England.) 28-3-31 

202 Shet Motilal Ladhaji, 196, Bhavani Petb, Poona No. 2. 23-10-23 

203 Sardar Gangadharrao N. Mujumdar, M. L. A., Kasaba Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 10-9-18 

204 K. M. Munshi Esqr., b.a., ll.b., Ill Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 
16-2-29 

205 Dr. Y. G. Nadgir, m. s,, near Railway Station, Dharwar. 10-^18 
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20 ^ Digarabar Qanesh Nadkarni, Bsqr., 207, Rasta Peth, Poona No. 2. 
5-2-28 

207 Dr. Kalidas Nag, m. a., d. Litt., 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
e-9-29 

208 P. G, Nanai, Esqr., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. C-9-29 

209 Lt. Nandlal Kumar, Hon. Magistrate, Choukhamba, Benares. 

27- 4-20 

210 V. R. Nenirkar Esqr., M. a., Principal Chikitsaka Samuba High 
School, Bombay No. 4. 6-5-28 
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GATHALAKSANA of NANDITADHYA 

[ A TREATISE ON PRAKRIT METRES ] 

BY 

Prof. H. d. Velankar, m. a. 

Introduction 

[ Summary— (1) Introductory - a correction, (2) Mss. on which the edition is 
based. (3) Analysis of the Contents of the work, Vv.1-39. (4) Analysis of the 
Contents, Vv. 40-62. (5) Analysis of the Contents, Vv. 63-75. (6) Analysis 
of the Content®, Vv. '“6-96. (7) Vv, 76--96 did not form part of the original 
text. (8) Vv. 15 and 30 are similarly doubtful. (9) So are also Vv. 26-29 and 
(10) Vv. 39, 52 and 55. (11) The author. (12) Four points regarding the 
date of the author. (13) Detailed examination of the last point — Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, the languages of the learned and the maises respectively. 
(14) The Prakrits and the Jainas. — How they maintained the distinction 
between the learned and the masses. — The tendency of the masses and the 
cultivation of their language. (15) How the elevation of ‘ the language of 
the masses * to ‘ a literary language * takes place. (16) The rule illustrated 
by Prakrits and Marathi. (17) The origin and similar elevation of the Apa- 
bhramsa language- — The probable date of the latter. — (18) Apabhraih^a is 
rather a stage through which every Prakrit has passed — but all Prakrits in 
this stage may not have become literary languages. (19) Thus the MaharSstri 
Apabhram^a may not have become a literary language. (20) The conclusion 
regarding the date of Nandlta^hya, the author. ] 

1 After editing Virahanka^s Vrttajatisamuccaya, I directed 
my attention to another work on Prakrit Metres described b;^ me 
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in my Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 37. My description of 
the work, however, is a little misleading. The facts regarding 
the Ms. are as follows •“ The name of the work is Gathalaksana ; 
that of the author is Nanditadhya. The commentary is not by 
the author himself but by some body else. Further our Ms. con- 
tains only the Avacuri but not the text. Ignorance and oversight 
are jointly responsible for the wrong description which I then 
gave and for which I now regret. 

2 I was greatly disappointed when I discovered that our Ms* 
did not contain the text. But I referred to my Jinaratnakota 
( An alphabetical list of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. of Jai.usm to 
be published shortly ; and found that there were two Mss. at 
Ahoiedabad. I wrote to Mr. K. P. Mody, B, A., LL. B., who with 
his usual kindness promised to help me in the matter and secured 
these Mss. for me in a few days. One of these ( A ) contains 
Ratnacandra's commentary and ends exactly like Peterson s Ms. 
described by him at Report III, p. 224. This commentary is very 
brief. It does not give a Sanskrit rendering of the Prakrit illus- 
trations but only explains a few words in them now and then. 
It is, however, very valuable in that it alludes to a so far un- 
known work ( i. e. Svayaihbhu Chandas ) on Prakrit metres in 
two places, ( v. 21 and v. 30 ) the existence of which is further 
confirmed by the commentator of Kavidarpana, also a work on 
the same subject, which I soon intend to publish. It also tells us 
that v. 57 of the text is from Rohinicarita, v. 59 and 60 from Puspa- 
dantacarita and v, 61 from Gathasahasra Satapathalaihkara. All 
these works are mere names to us. A reference to my Jinaratna- 
kosa is in no way helpful. A few Mss. of the Rohinicarita are 
known to exist but others are not known at all. The last looks 
like an anthology of a thousand Gathas. The second Ahmedabad 
Ms. { B ) contains a few useful footnotes which at any rate do not 
seem to be based on Ratnacandra. The Avacuri in the Society's 
Ms. ( C ) also is not materially different from that of Ratnacandra. 
Its text seems to contain two additional stanzas and many 
important variant readings. My edition is based upon these 
three Mss. 

3 Gathalaksana is a treatise, as its name signifies, on the 
G&tha metre which is the oldest Prakrit metre. It is very 
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commonly employed in the Jain and the Buddhist Agamas and 
shows various stages of its development. It is probably this fact 
i. e. that it is a sort of sacred metre of the Jainas, that has 
actuated Nanditadhya to write his treatise on the Gatba, but more 
of this later on. The Gathalaksana in its present form consists of 
96 stanzas written mostly in the Gatha metre. Of these, about 49 
stanzas are given as illustrations while the remaining contain the 
definitions &c. of the different varieties of a Gatha and other 
metres. In the introductory stanzas ( 1-2 ) the author tells us 
that he proposes to define the Gatha and discuss the nature of 
short and long letters, which are employed in the Prakrit poems. 
In stanzas 3 to 5, short and long letters are explained while the 
next 11 stanzas ( 6-16 ) discuss the composition of a Gatha. In 
this discussion, very peculiar terms are used. They differ con- 
siderably from those employed by Virahahka and Pihgala. Thus 
Sara is a Caturmatra according to our author while it is a 
Pancamatra according to Pihgala and Virahahka. ‘ Kamala * is 
a long letter ; Nabhas is IIII and Ghana or Megha is ISI, which is 
usually known as Narendra or Stana. Stanzas 17-20 give the 
three main varieties of a Gatha viz, PathyS, Vipula and Capala 
and the three sub-divisions of the last variety. When a word 
ends with the 12th Matra and does not extend beyond it in both 
the halves of a Gatha, it is Pathya, and when it does not so end 
but extends beyond it, it is Vipula. In a Gapala, the second and 
the fourth Ganas in one or both the halves are Gurumadl ya 
( i. e. ISI ) and are both preceded and followed by long letters. 
It is called Mukhacapala when they are so only in the first half, 
Jaghanacapala when only in the latter and Sarvacapala when in 
both. Stanzas 21-25 contain the examples of these varieties, 
while 26-30 give the illustrations of Giti, Udgiti, Upagiti, Saih- 
kirna and Gatha in general. In v, 31 Nanditadhya declares that 
in the Prakrit language which he employs both for the definitions 
and the illustrations, such forms as ‘ Jiha ‘ Kiha \ ‘ Tiha ’ ( i. e. 
according to the commentator Ratnacandra, Apabhramsa forms ) 
will not occur. But the similes that he chooses in this con- 
nection are very strange. He compares his composition with a 
prostitute and a lustful person. Just as in the former there is no 
triia love or in the latter no truth in speech so there are no Apa- 
bbrasta forms in his oompositiom We intend to discuss, the 
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significance of this remark later on. In vv. 32-37, the other foui 
divisions of a Gatha based upon a different principle are giver 
with their illustrations. They are ( 3 ) Vipra with both halves 
containing long letters ( 2 ) Ksatriya with the first half containing 
all long and the second half containing all short letters ( 3 ) Vaisya 
which is just tte reverse of the Ksatriya and ( 4 ) Sudra with both 
halves containing all short letters. The illustrations in vv. 35-26 
look like quotations ; but their source is unknown. In v. 38, all 
the ten varieties of a Gatha discussed so far i. e. ( 1 ) Pathya ( 2,, 
Vipula (3-5) the three kinds of Capala, (6-9) the four varieties jnsi' 
mentioned and (10) the mixed are recounted. It is very difficult ti 
understand what exactly the author means by a Misra Gatha,j 
The possible mixture, so far as I can see is either of ( 1 ) and ( 2 | 
with ( 3-5 ) or of ( G-9 ) with any one of ( 1-5 ). But the example 
given in v. 39 does not contain any such mixture. It is a 
Pathya all right ; but the characteristics of any other variety arf 
not noticeable in it. It is not Capala nor is it any one of the las; 
four. I am unable to understand how it is Misra. It is not pro 
bably an example given by the author himself as I will show 
later ( Para 10 ), yet even when we grant that a reader inserted it, 
we are unable to see how and why he should have regarded it as 
an example of Misra. 

4 The author next proceeds to discuss the other 26 variet’*' 
of Gatha based upon a different principle. He enumerates ' ^ 

in vv. 40-41 and explains the same in vv. 42-44. Ther tjrsf 
are clearly the composition of our author and he is p*^iyably the 
originator of this 26 -fold division. This is why he does not 
introduce these divisions as given by ‘ some ’ Acaryas, as for 
instance is done by Hemacandra, Chandonusasana ( N. S. P. 1912) 
p. 27 b, line 15 ff. and the commentator of Kavidarpana ( Ms. 
The first of these 26 divisions is Kamala ; it contains three shoi 
letters which must be compulsorily employed ( cf. v. 10 ). In 
the next 25, one long letter is successively replaced by two 
short ones until we get 55 short letters in the 26th variety. In 
the following 11 stanzas ( 45-55 ) Nanditadhya gives some of the 
six Pratyayas in respect of the Gatha. In vv. 45-46, he explains 
briefly the ‘ Laghu-guru-kriya ’ i, e. the process of finding out the 
uppxber of short or long letters in ^ Gatha. In v. 47, he gives 
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the total number of Matras obtaining in a Gatha. Here he gives 
the weight (!) of a Gatha as equal to 57 Palas if one Matra is 
supposed to be one Karsa in weight. Vv. 48-51 explain the 
Samkhya i. e. the total number of possible permutations of a 
Gatha. It is called the Prastara ( i. e. the Prastara-Sarhkhya the 
total number of the Prastaras i. e. Permutations ). V. 52 gives the 
Prastarasamkhya of other metres. The verso is doubtful as 
shown below ( Para 10 ). V. 53 teaches how to find the total 
number of letters from the known number of short letters con- 
tained in it ; while vv. 54-55 give the method of finding out the 
serial number of a Gatha among its varieties from the same data 
i. e. the known number of short letters. The serial number is 
technically called Naksatra in v. 55. This shows perhaps that 
the 26 varieties of the Gatha were at one time named after the 
26 Naksatras. Our author, however, has different names ( cf. 
vv. 40-41 ). This topic of the Gatha is then closed with a discus- 
sion and illustration ( vv. 56*62 ) of letters which become short 
or long by position. Here as said above, the author quotes from 
older works according to Eatnacandra. 

5 Having thus explained the composition of the different 
varieties of a Gatha proper and incidentally the letters which are 
short and long either naturally or by position, the author now 
turns his attention to those metres which are derived from the 
Gatha by the addition or removal of a few Matras. These are 
six in number including the Gatha, and are regarded as the 
varieties of Gatha by the author. This view of the author seems 
well to accord with the names of these varieties. These names 
with the exception of the last, are all but slight variants of the 
name Gatha. The first is Gatha with two lines of 27 Matras each ; 
the second is the Gatha proper ; the third is Vigatha which is just 
the reverse of a Gatha and has 27 Matras in the first line and 30 
in the second. The fourth is Udgatha with two lines of 30 Matras 
each. The fifth is GathinI which has 30 Matras in the first and 32 
in the second. The sixth and the last is the Skandhaka and has 
32 Matras in each line. These appear to be the older names of 
these metres and are also employed by Pingala ; cf. I. 48. 49, 60, 
61, 62 and 63. Pingala, however, gives one more variety called 
jjirhbini, the two lipes of which respectively contain 32 and 30 
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MatrSs and is just the reverse of Gathinl. The other and probablj 
newer names of Qatha, Vigatha and Udgatha are respectively 
Upagiti, Udgiti and Glti. These are used by Hemacandra and 
others. Hemacandra treats both Gathinl and SimhinI as a mixture 
of Glti and Skandhaka, cf. p. 29a, 1. 9. He employs the names 
Gatha, Vigatha and Udgitha for those varieties of a Gatha, the 
first lines of which respectively contain 38, 54 and 46 Matras 
while the second contain 27 Matras only. To proceed, Nandi- 
tadhya gives the definitions of these six varieties in vv. 63-65 
and their illustrations in vv. 66-71. Mss. A and B do not con- 
tain the illustration of Vigatha, but C seems to have it though 
I am unable to reconstruct it from the Avacuri ; cf. the notes. 
Two instances of Udgatha are given. The second is interesting. 
Ordinarily as in v. 68, the first and third Padas of an Udgatha or 
Glti contain 12 matras each while the second and the fourth have 
18 each ( also cf. v. 16). But in the second example of Udgatha 
given in v. 69, each of the four Padas contains 15 Matras as is 
clear from the Yati and the rhyme ( see notes ). V. 72 corresponds 
to V. 53 and teaches how to find out the tolal number of letters 
in a given permutation of the Skandhaka metre which has 28 per- 
mutations in all. The author of course casually suggests that the 
least number of letters in Skandhaka is 34 as it is 30 in a Gatha. 
V. 73 explains how there must exist at least four short letters in 
the Skandhaka metre. These four compulsory short letters are the 
first and the last of the sixth Gana in both halves. This Gana 
must either be IIII or ISI No other Caturmatra is allowed in 
this place ; cf. V, J. S. IV. 9 and Hemacandra p, 28 b, 1. 14 ff. 
Vv. 74 and 75 contain two illustrations of the Skandhaka con- 
taining 6 and 4 short letters respectively. The purpose of the first 
is not clear ; that of the second is to show where the four short 
letters must occur since this is not given in v. 73. 

6 Here really the work ought to end, since all about GathS 
and its varieties has been said, and this alone was promised by 
the author. But all the three Mss. agree in giving what follows. 
In this portion the definitions of a few other metres mostly- 
employed in the Apabhram^a poems are given along with their 
illustrations. In this manner Paddbati is defined and illustrated 
in vv. 76-77, Oandranana or Madanavatara In vv. 78-79 ; Dvi- 
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padi in vv. 80-81, Vastuka and Sardhacchandas in vv. 82-83, 
Duha, its varieties and derivatives in vv. 84-94 and Sloka in the 
last two verses of the text. 

7 The treatment of these metres appears to be foreign to the 
intentions of Nanditadhya who merely promises in the beginning 
of his work, to define and discuss Gatha alone. Indeed, the treat- 
ment of Gatha would be incomplete if all its varieties and parti- 
cularly the metres derived from it are not thoroughly discussed, 
but by no stretch of imagination can the treatment of Gatha 
include the discussion of metres that have hardly any connection 
with it. This is, however, not the only ground which leads to 
the conclusion that vv. 76 to 96 did not form part of the original 
text of Nanditadhya^s Gsthalaksana. . There are others also. In 
V. 31 Nanditadhya expresses his contempt for the Apabhrarhsa 
language in very strong terms. We therefore cannot expect him 
to define, much less to illustrate, the metres usually employed in 
the Apabhrarhsa language. But we actually find that vv. 76-77 
and 83-94 are composed entirely in the Apabhrarhsa language. It 
is clear that they cannot be fathered upon Nanditadhya. There 
is also a third reason which shows the same thing. Nanditadhya 
does not address bis work to any particular person. There is not a 
single reference to a particular addressee either at the beginning 
or in the sequel. He merely says ‘ Now' I will describe or speak 
out &c. ’ ; cf. vv. 1, 2, 20, 32 and 63. Moreover, Nanditadhya 
was probably a monk and hence address to a wife is particularly 
impossible. But this is what we find in vv. 78, 79, 84 and 86. 
Of these stanzas, V. 79 is clearly a quotation from Virahahkas 
Vrttajatisamuccaya ( 1. 17 ). It is addressed to his wife. It seems 
to have been given in our work to explain some technical terms 
in V. 78. But it is entirely opposed to Nanditadhya’s nomencla- 
ture ( cf. Sara is Caturmatra in v. 8 but Pancamatra here, being 
the name of a weapon 5 also see above Para 3 ). Only v. 80 seems 
to bear some relation to v. 8 and v. 48 ( see notes ) through the 
term Kamala ( = long letter ). It is thus inevitable to conclude 
that originally the work ended with v. 75. 

8 Nor can it be said with certainty that the first 75 stanzas 
are all genuine. Many of these look rather suspicious and may 
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have been added by some reader. Thus v. 15 does not appear to 
be quite necessary. As a rule, the illustration follows the defini- 
tion and therefore v. 15 ought to have followed v. 16 where the 
definition of a Gatha is completed. It should also be noted that 
V. 30 is another illustration of a Gatha. Two are obviously unne- 
cessary but even one is questionable, since all instances of the 
different varieties of a Gatha given in vv. 21-25 are also the 
instances of a Gatha in general. 

9 The examples of Giti, Udglti and Sarhkirna given in vv. 
26-29 are obviously a reader s addition, of course, of a rather 
early date since all the three Mss. uniformly give these stanzas 
in this place. They are not the varieties of a Gatha in the proper 
sense, but varieties derived from Gatha and slightly differing 
from it. They are called Visesagathas by some. Our author gives 
these varieties with their definitions and illustrations only after 
finishing the 10 or 26 varieties of a Gatha proper, but he employs 
different and perhaps older names ; see above Para 5 and vv. 63 ff. 
Sarhkirna of v, 29 is the Gathini of v, 70. Some impatient reader 
must have added these here thinking that the varieties ought to 
be illustrated here as is done by Hemacandra for instance; see 
p. 27 b. He obviously forgot that the author had not defined 
them yet and the illustrations for. that reason would be quite un- 
called for. This difficulty is felt by Ratnacandra who says that 
the definitions of these varieties should be known from ‘ Svayam- 
bhu Chandas 

10 An example of Misra which is mentioned as one of the 
ten varieties in v. 38 is* surely expected and v. 39 proposes to 
give it but as said above ( Para 3 ) it is not really an example of 
Misra, for which see for example Hemacandra, p, 27 b, 1. 4 ff. It 
was probably added by a reader who thought that an example of 
MiSra was necessary though not given by the author and who 
understood by it a Gatha in general. V. 52 appears to be a clear 
interpolation since the names Giti, Udgiti and Upagiti were un- 
known to Nanditadhya as said above. V. 55 is not found in B, nor 
is it very necessary since it is almost the repetition of v. 54. 

11 The author of the Gathalaksana is Nanditadhya. He is 
mentioned twice i, e. in v. 31 and v. 63. The Prakrit form of the 
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name is Nandiyaddha and the corresponding Sanskrit form is 
Nanditadhya according to Ratnacandra or Nanditardha accord- 
ing to the Avacuri in C. He both composed the definitions and 
gave the illustrations of the different varieties of the Gatha, 
This is clear from vv. 20 and 32. Some of the illustrations seem 
to have been composed by Naditadhya himself ( see for example 
21-25 where the conscious effort- to introduce the name of the 
particular variety by Mudralarhkara is clear ) though the others 
may have been quoted by him from older writers. Thus in the 
opinion of Ratnacandra, he quotes from Rohinicarita ( v. 57 ), 
Puspadantacarita (vv. 59 and 60) and Satapathalamkara. Neither 
the authors nor the dates of any of these three works are known. 

12 The date of our author cannot be fixed with any certainty. 
Yet the following facts may be offered for consideration. ( 1 ) The 
name Nanditadhya : — This appears to be one of the ancient 
names of the Jain Yatis which are very rarely employed in later 
days. We cannot assign any reasons for this fact but names 
like Samantabhadra, Sthulabhadra, Bhadrabahu, Akalahka and 
Umasvati are hardly assumed by the later Yatis. Nanditadhya 
looks like one of such names, ( 2 ) The metre chosen by him for 
discussion is one of the most ancient metres and the metre 
which is extensively used in the Jain Agamas. The 
fact that he restricts himself to it indicates that he 
was a Jain Yati ( also see vv. 1, 21-25, 36-37, 57, 62, 67-68, 
70-71 ) anxious to explain the sacred metre used for his sacred 
Agamas and no other. He seems to avoid studiously the dis- 
cussion of the Prakrit metres of a purely popular origin. This 
would perhaps show that these metres had not yet secured recog- 
nition among the Jain Monk-Pandits^ and this is possible only 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era. ( 3 ) Hemacandra in 
his Chandonusasana ( p. 27 b, 1. 15 ff. ) seems to have quoted 
vv. 40-42 from our book. He does not mention either our work or 
its author but merely says that these divisions are given by 
* some ' writers. But as there is no ground to suppose that those 
stanzas were also borrowed from some other source by our author 
it may be safely assumed that they were composed by him and 
were quoted from our work by Hemacandra. V. 56 again is 
quoted by Ratnasekhara in his ChandaJ^kosa ( v. 3 ). It is true, of 
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course, that the verse is not given as a quotation^ by him. It 
forms part of his text and Ratnasekhara probably wants us to 
believe that it was composed by him ; but it can be conclusively 
proved that Ratnasekhara unscrupulously reproduces entire 
stanzas or parts of them from older works such as Pihgala and 
others. It is not improbable, therefore, that the said stanza was 
reproduced by him from our work. Candrakirti, a lineal descen- 
dant of Ratnasekhara and the commentator of his Chandabkosa 
also quotes v. 9 and v. 12 in his commentary on the 53rd stanza. 
Even he does not mention the name of either the work or the 
author, but there appears to be no ground for a reasonable doubt 
regarding the source of these stanzas. They are quite in their 
place in our work and have not in the least, the appearance of a 
borrowed quotation. Ratnasekhara belonged to the 15th and 
Candrakirti to the 17th century of the Sarhvat Era. Hemacandra 
belonged to the 12th century of the same era and if our assump- 
tion is correct, Nanditadhya must have flourished much earlier. 
( 4 ) Lastly, the reference to the purity of his Prakrit in v. 31 by 
Nanditadhya is very significant. After giving examples of the 
first five varieties of the Gatha, he declares in the next verse i. e. 
V. 31 that such forms as Jiha, Kiha and Tiha shall not occur in his 
Prakrit language. The occasion for this declaration is, I think, 
obvious. In vv. 21-25 he has composed his own instances to 
illustrate the Pathya and other varieties. He wants to say that, 
in these and also in other illustrations that are to follow he shall 
not use such Apabhrasta forms as Jiha &c. Ratnacandra is right 
in interpreting these forms as an Upalaksana of the Apabhraihsa 
language in general. That these are the Apabhraihi&a forms is clear 
from Hemacandra, Grammar, VIIL 4. 401. Now this contemptu- 
ous allusion to the Apabhraihsa language is a clear indication of 
an early date for our author as will be shown below. 

13 From time immemorial, the Sanskrit language is regarded 
as the language of the learned in India. Literature written in 
this language alone could lay any claim to the attention of the 
Pandits. The Prakrits were regarded as the languages of the 
masses only. Hence when a philosophical or a scientific work 
was conceived, it had to be written in the Sanskr|.t language, as 
otherwise there was no hope of its being discussed or read by the 
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Pandits who alone could pronounce an opinion on a literary or 
scientific production. It is for this reason that we do not find any 
compositions of a serious nature written in Prakrit language by 
the Hindus. Even the Grammars of the Prakrit languages were 
written in Sanskrit. 

14 The case was slightly different with the Jain Pandits. 
The Sanskrit, no doubt, was regarded as the language of the 
learned even by them. While combating the indigenous non- 
Jain philosophical systems, which were all written in Sanskrit, 
the Jain Pandits had necessarily to resort to the Sanskrit language. 
As a further step of this, they had to write in Sanskrit, inde- 
pendent treatises expounding their philosophical doctrines or com- 
mentaries on the original Prakrit Sutras, so as to make them 
accessible to their Sanskrit-knowing opponents, who had as it 
were, formed an ‘ inner circle ’ of the learned, to which only the 
Sanskritists could hope to get an admission. It is on account of 
this fact, that we find a very large proportion of Jain literature 
written in Sanskrit. For the same reason, we also hear of the 
attempts of earlier Jain writers like Siddhasena Divakara to 
rewrite the whole Jain Agama Literature into Sanskrit. Bhadre- 
svara records a tradition in his Kathavali, according to which 
Siddhasena Divakara was once ashamed at the public scandal that 
the Jain Siddhanta w'as merely in Prakrit and offered to trans- 
late the same into Sanskrit, but was severely reprimanded by the 
Safigha for this impious thought ( cf. Apabhrarhsakavyatrayl, 
Gaek. O. Series Vol. 37, Intro, p. 74). But after all, Prakrit was 
the sacred language of the Jainas and had to be respected by 
them along with Sanskrit. The tendency to differentiate between 
‘ the language of the learned ’ and ‘ the language of the masses ' 
however, is unmistakably noticeable even in the Jain Pandits. 
As a rule, Jain Pandits were Yatis and in many cases had 
adopted the robes of a Sramana at a very tender age. From that 
early age they were taught Sanskrit and Prakrit and as a rrsult 
of this deep devotion to study became steeped in the knowledge of 
Jain and non-Jain philosophical doctrines. It appears that this 
distinction between the Sramanas who were solely devoted to 
learning and the Sravakas who pursued with equal devotion ‘ the 
art of earning ^ was scrupulously maintained from the begijining 
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in the Jain community. The Sravakas were as a rule persuaded 
to cultivate the knowledge of secular subjects and were not 
allowed nor encouraged to study and explain even their own 
Agamas. The Yatis had in this manner, secured a higher intel- 
lectual plane for themselves where they were highly respected 
and from which they could look down with contempt upon the 
Sravakas who were virtually doomed to intellectual inferiority 
since they had no access to the most respectable and rich 
languages i. e. the Sanskrit and the Prakrit. This was not re- 
sented by the Sravakas apparently for two reasons: — Firstly 
because the Jains as a community belong to the trading classes, 
and secondly because, those among them whose tendency lay in 
the opposite direction and were devoted to learning could follow 
their inclinations without any obstructions by embracing the 
order of monks. The difficulty indeed was for those Sravakas 
who could not renounce their earthly connections and yet w^ere 
deeply devoted to learning. Such persons usually directed their 
literary energies towards the study and cultivation of the lower 
languages which were the languages of the masses. They wrote 
their poems in the popular language and for the ordinary people. 
Such literary productions naturally dealt with popular subjects 
which were either love or religious stories. These productions 
when they contained high literary qualities become popular not 
only among the masses for whom they were originally meant, but 
also among the learned who, inspite of their prejudices against 
the language, were not slow to recognise high poetical merit 
where-so-ever it existed. 

15 It is indeed in this manner, that ‘ a language of the 
masses * assumes the status of a literary language. In its earlier 
stages the language is generally despised by the learned, who in 
every country and every period of history are always anxious to 
keep up their superiority by carrying on their activities in a 
language which is beyond the reach of the ordinary masses. 
But as persons, who cannot become technically ‘ learned ’ owing 
to circumstances, yet have the special aptitude for writing 
poetry — either devotional or lyric — come forward to enrich 
their language by means of their literary activities, it gains in 
importance and force itself upon the attention and admiration 
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of the learned. Such literature naturally possesses high literary 
merits since it is usually the product of natural poetic genius 
and not of laboured erudition, and has little ditiSoulty in establish- 
ing the claim of its language to a place among ‘ the languages of 
the learned When this recognition is thus secured, the learned 
do not think it derogatory to handle the language and gradually 
begin to write in it. 

1 6 That such a fate was shared by the Prakrits is clear as 
shown above, from the story of Siddhasena Divakara. The name 
‘Balabhasa * deridingly given to the Prakrit points in the same 
direction. Bala is an ignorant man ( cf. Manu. 11. 153 ) and 
Balabhasa is the language of the uneducated. In the same 
manner, the vernaculars are known to have passed through this 
ordeal. For a longtime, Marathi was considered to be unfit for 
being emyloyed in high literary works. Jnanesvara, who wrote 
his Jnanesvarl ( commentary on Bhagvadgita ) of high literary 
value in Marathi, and was thus a pioneer of Marathi literature, 
shows his consciousness of such contemptuous treatment meted 
out to that language by the learned men of his times. It was 
after the composition of this work, that the Pandits could admit 
that the Marathi language was capable of expressing the thoughts 
of the learned. Before the Jnanesvarl, the Mahanubhavas no 
doubt produced a considerable literature in Marathi, but it 
obviously did not help to elevate the language as it was written 
in a secret script and was meant only for the followers of the 
Mahanubhava Sect. But even Jnanesvara could not elevate 
Marathi to the status of a literary language. For a considerable 
time after him, only religious and devotional poetry was written 
in it and this was meant for ordinary masses alone. It was only 
when educated persons like Ekanatha, Muktesvara and Vamana 
Pandit began to write more varied kinds of literature in Marathi 
that it fully and definitely became a literary language, 

17 Naturally the Apabhrarhsa language could not be an 
exception to this general rule. On the other hand, it seems to 
have suffered most in this direction. The name Apabhrarhsa or 
Apabhras^ ( cf. J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. V, new series, p. 88 ) is high- 
ly significant. It bears no connection with any country most 
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of the Prakrits and Vernaculars do ; but is merely a name which 
glaringly indicates the obvious contempt which was felt among 
the learned for it. Dandin calls it the speech of such tribes of 
lower culture as the Abhiras. It appears that while yet the 
Prakrits were spoken languages, the Abhiras and similar nomadic 
tribes that were long regarded as Mlecchas distorted the same as 
they could not well pronounce the Prakrit words, adding at the 
same time some words of purely local origin to the Prakrit voca- 
bulary. This distorted form of the language current among the 
Abhiras and other lower tribes in course of time became a separate 
language altogether, and obtained a significant name at the hands 
of the speakers of Prakrit and Sanskrit languages. As the Abhiras 
were ‘ a hated tribe, free-booters and Mlecchas ^ &c. ( cf. Gune, 
Intro, to Bhavisayatfcakaha, p. 59 ), the form of the Prakrit 
language which they spoke was contemptuously called ‘ the 
degraded * or ‘ tho degenerated *. Even today the distorted form 
of English spoken by ("0 the fruitwalla of Byculla receives the 
nickname * Byculla English ’ and the Marathi that is spoken to 
their servants ( ‘ Eamas ' ) by their Gujarati and Paxsee employers 
is popularly known as the ‘ ESma Marathi This * degraded 
form ' of the Prakrit or even of Sanskrit' ( cf. Kavyadarsa, I. 36) 
included many different dialects which in course of time were 
raised to the status of a literary language. At this time the name 
lost its former significance and came merely to signify a 
particular kind of Prakrit. It is indeed difficult to say when this 
transformation actually took place ; but already in the latter half 
of the sixth century A. D., Guhasena of Valabhl is described as 
* clever in composing works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhrarhsa 
languages ' ( cf. I. A. X,p. 284 ). Works written in the language 
available today, however, are from the 8th or 9th century A. D. 
and afterwards. In the 12th century of the Christian Era, 
Hemacandra had already assigned a part of his grammar to it, 
treating it at great length and with due respect. In his Chando- 
nuSasana again, he defines a very large number of Apabhrarhsa 
metres. In this connection, however, it is worth noting that 
Hemacandra does not quote from existing Apabhrarhsa literature 
as might be expected, but composes his own illustrations of the 
different metres. There may have been various reasons for this. 
The fi^t and the most probable one is that he thought it 
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gatory for a man of his ability to compose poetry, merely to quote 
from older writers. Besidts, according to his peculiar method 
adopted throughout his Chandonusasana, it was necessary that 
the illustration of every metre should contain its name by what 
is known as ‘ Mudralaihkara \ This meant that the illustrations 
of the Apabhraih&a metres had to be composed by him like those 
of the Sanskrit and Prakrit ones. But it is also possible to think 
that Hemacandra had no access to a sufficiently large number of 
works written in Apabhrarhsa either because there did not exist 
many or — which is a more probable hypothesis — because they 
did not enjoy a sufficiently wide circulation among the learned 
Pandits of Jainism on account of their prejudice against the 
Apabhrarhsa language. It is evident any how, that this prejudice 
among the Jain Pandits who were Yatis as a rule, seems to have 
gradually disappeared after the time of Hemacandra who as it 
were gave an oflSioial recognition to the language so far as the 
Svetambaras were concerned. It is after Hemacandra alone that 
we find Jain Yatis writing freely in this language. 

18 My conclusions in this respect appear to be generally 
borne out by the fact that before Hemacandra, Sravakas alone 
are found to write in the Apabhrarhsa language, particular- 
ly the Jain Apabhrarhsa which is a direct descendant of Ardha- 
magadhl or Saurasenl. We certainly have to assume that nearly 
every form of Prakrit has passed through what we may call the 
Apabhrarhsa stage before it finally became transformed into a 
vernacular. But it is questionable wheiher in its Apabhrarhsa 
stage it ever became a literary language through the process 
described above ( Paras 14“15 ), It is quite possible that some 
Prakrits in their Apabhrarhsa stage never attained to the status 
of a literary language. As said above (Para 15), it is only 
through persons who have a literary bent of mind but who are vir^ 
tually prevented from writing in the ‘ language of the learned ’ or 
through persons who have an extreme devotion to their mother- 
tongue, that the ‘ language of the masses ^ becomes a literary 
language. If, however, owing to peculiar circumstances, no such 
necessity exists for men to write in it, it is perfectly obvious that 
the language will not live and will be entirely lost to posterity 
for want of any literature written in it. 
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19 At present, literary records written in the Apabhramsa 
language by the Jainas alone are found. These written in the 
Maharastrl Apabhramsa ere not yet discovered and I venture io 
assert that they may never be discovered since I believe they do 
not exist, at least on a large scale. The Vernacular descended 
from the Maharastrl Apabhramsa is Marathi. It is generally 
spoken by the Hindus ( non-Jains); the inference is that the 
Maharastrl Apabhramsa too was usually spoken by the Hindus. 
And since the literary-minded Hindus were not as much pie- 
vented from using the literary languages as their brothers the 
Jain Sravakas were (see above Para 14 ), there was not a sulBh- 
ciently strong motive for them to employ their Mother-tongue 
i. e. the Maharastrl Apabhramsa as a medium for expressing their 
literary thoughts. 

20 From the above discussion it will be clear that the 
Apabhrarhsa like other Prakrits and Vernaculars was regarded 
as unfit to be employed by the learned for a long time in the 
early centuries of the Christian Era. It is at this time that our 
Naditadhya must have flourished. 

(I m H 

[ Verses marked with asterisks are doubtful, see Introduction Sections 7-10 ] 
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^ «TTfa: sr^i 

[ sNiT^q'c sri^3 5nRfT i 

^ gi»=5R»m«[jff%5q^n^ II « II ] 

m ^ aifa^ ^ i 

iniTt ^f?nt « h ii 

[ ^ i 

I55nf5r ^tqifai i: H || ] 

flsqm »ii^ ’^Tnqqrr Ji^ran i 
afjq^f*! ^ cft^ ^ q^^ il ^ II 

[ qr^rnn: ^nq^^i^q^q wan: i 

5gr ^Hiiiqrra^ q^m ii ^ ii ] 

^iRiq; qRTO ar^OT arq^^ ^rri i 

R3<tqTTT qiq iq%q?Rft q ii «> U 

[ qrqTqr: qiq^hjn STeRq qjqsqT: i 

Rgifian ^ R fgqian'^qsqiq^ II vs t| ] 

^ ^qr q>H<adl q^qaiugl fq-^nqi I 
35 q7qlr q'T^iui^ qqqrTt q « « ii 
[ q?H qiqT; q>q^T?3T qqrqqq^T: f^qi fqq^ i 

qqr flr^iqT^ qiqTqgfqT tRrqTq^ II <s ||] 

qn q5»l3?qqqq^T!qa;^^ SqqqfIT i 
S^foiqt qf«ii qriv qqi^q u % il 
[ qr qqqgqtqq^iTOHqT^f 33% ^qn^qr i 
5 % q f ) fqqr qrqr qrqr ^q qqjiqiqfq 11 ^ a ] 

qft% q qq^tqiT q q 'q q qlq i q oqqqrr qr i 
qqrr 3^ qr anq %q^qq qr^r ll t® ii 
[ q^ %q%qn%q*ft q q qgfls^n^cHfT ^qq^T^qqqt qr i 
3131 33% qr qR?% 133^13 3131 Ulo|l ] , 

35 qroft 35 qrnft i%rqr sHrq 33331^ < 

3?q fq^qq.qiof^ 313?!% %qqq ii??« 

3 [ Annals» B, O. B. I. J 
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[ ?f«jT i 

?I 5 T gioft qTTmfq cfSI II?? II ] 

ff555f^ioiT?5^ ^cgraf %cr ii?^ll 

[ sT«mg: 5 fhiq^*r^H»it 5 iT«gf^«»T i 

fS 555 f%> 5 RTfq 5 Tq: «?^H 


qq #cr fqqan I 

^Trsq 5TqR af^T ?n « n 


[ tra I 

q^rw %q 55 *iflT 5 ^iriq: ^^sgqf u ?^ ii ] 


arq^q^if n ?a ii 

[ nTqrg ^ ^qTl% ^fsqT ^ fqqq T l^vf i 

q ^?f% ^qi cq qTgfrt^ « ?« II 


•qfirqqT^or ^t- 

^kq^ qiq^q^yTOT q qqojTOT i 

gf^ifqq gfmqfq^^ ar’E^T^ 5cqf ii ?h ii 
[ qkq^ ^^Snroorf qjq^^rqt q ggqiqi qq qiq m i 
5i%qq iqqT'^qrqT ar^wrgiqn^ ^^Tfr; ii n n] 

qq^ qiWT^'t Craft arfir^Tg ^tti^ i 
qi? qq^ qq qqaft qqr^qrrq»ij«qr qrqr ii ?^ ii 
[ qq^ srrq^qT^ %ITqigrqqT^ qiqf^ i 
q%IT q«|iT^«lT ^cftqj j q^q^lfq^^ qi^T II ?^ ii ] 

qTqt% qrq iq^ r ij oi qr sCt fi%T i 

qqui f%q^ ar^ qq^ or ^qq^rfi ^ fqf^ ii ?« n 
[ qrCt^ qiqffiqjlf qqilt qrr i 

q«qT afqr^ q^l q ’qq^sn'q ^T || ?«||] 

3ft% qniqqqit qqiit c^aft q ^ qrm qrqr i 
qq iqq^ qonf qq qr q ^ ’gsti ii ?<£ ii 
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[ gnRWPi: ^ W I 

m q«?n fts^ST 55lwf^«R^’^3^«lT II ?<2 II] 

*!^5FRn 5W«w ^ ' 

?T TTgfg 31^ ^T II 1% II 

[ 5^*1^ Tf^rn^ 5!^T§^fTi^T?iW w i 
fsMNmg^trai 3 ^ ^ nn 11 ] 

^ ft sRtt^ srm ^ ^ wr 1 

^ fsT^ j,^ Tr it f^f 5 TOOTTf % II ^O II 

[ ?|^ ^ srm ^T TfTq^T«n I 

^ Rqqfqiyq^qr: 11 - o II ] 


qq^qrf^oT 3T1T- 


fqqor Qfumqmgg ir ^ siroira % fqq qrf^ 1 
m sf^^mif fqpER q^efT q^esr 11 r\ u 
[ fqSOT q ’Iq siRisq q #q 1 

^ ^ sqqrot R^ qari5RTfr q«qT 11 r\ 11 ] 


mi- 

'5n:q^oi^tq^T8q;^^q^«^KMR<n^ qf 1 
qiRqq qqft T%«n^qqTi|qqq qft II 

cfRqr^q^j f^lSqqn^q q^ 1^551 ii II ] 


q fS^Tf ^ ft^ qqqqqrT i 
fqr q^ gqr q fqqieqq qq^T II u 

[ %qt q ^?qn% ^ ft 5 i: 5 irqqqqqrT: 1 
qi^qT^qqqi gqqr; gq q qftqs^f qq^i: 11 R^ii ] 


g^qq^q^T— 

q? f^tffqi q l§|qfqqai?g 1 

qqoTTt ^qwflq 5on^ qq|q g gqqqT u H8 » 

[ qi| q^*q?:niif f^i^'^qT q ^qsqqqqqr; 1 
qqqn% f qqfqf qf^ qq^Sg^qqq^.- II RM 11 ] 
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f^ OTg f-iu n g^nq iqr sr f5?T?nf «KTf^ I 

[ f^f5raf^gq»T5r(5n’ ^ ig;^ Jifk^sr • 

3r?i5i^q^f^ irhii ] 


5T nr flrf[^i% ^ ^gor i 

GS 

«TT^ 5r5r?T feeqi% iTl^ qinmiTO 3 ST qtfil^f^ 

[ ^ ^fT ’7T:^s3rron»3C • 

^ sricwT% ?rf 51 ii^^li ] 


*3‘»»rrf^5T— 

«roi^5f^T «roR 


[ ^cTsrrac^r n^srcRg 



^ IR^Il 


T TO=sm ii’^»ll ] 


3TT3Tt ^5 iSnr*r ' 

airsa ^ ^Wc%it StT^EWT %R3Tt 5!^«I »^<ll 
[ 3iTm ^*?T5ft • 

ST?? 53nnfr %€t ^nf^cr iRc^n ] 


=3TfT— 

^TT^STT q«T%ar I 

«Tra%q^raTO w qif^ fsiqr [[Rv\ 

[ 3srcq?Tr ^snr^^rr aTg*it?mr Tr^n: qq?^ i 

qrqqr srngqffci TT qi^K i; iR^ll ] 


#5nq1f^2[5:oT w - 

s^q q5fT^ \ 

Murq ^t%rTg qq %f u^oii 

[ # qrqrs ^ fl gs u i f^ g q ; i 

snrq^fqqqr igs^ fqqr ii^ou ] 
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315 5T ^ 315 3 ?i ^q3 iqr ^ q I 

Iff Br 5 %5 ’?Tf^ 5 iff«ili^?ll 

[ w 5 T ^^51 ?i«[T infer gjig^wR^ i 

cfsar n fi ^rTT ^ nfen fe5 fef ] 

fgcqt i^nor gf# ^fr^rrliiT ^ i 
m f^srfn sraitqt mfe ii^^ii 
[ f^srr 1 ^ sj^raflnr =s( wf?r i 

sjf^ R?5fimi‘^ ^ g^ijriiifj: qt ii^^ii ] 

fq'qf arTfn^^qit ^ ' 

aTT%n*i^f| ^ 55fq^ ii^^ii 

[ ’altji^%i%rT anfes^fej ^rffen nqfn i 
3 n?an 5 ^%t?Rn ^ ] 

fqwft 3I5T-- 

q'qrqqiT 5 Rn ^ > 

efimq f5^ nf^ #r ii ii 
[ q s ^q s ^T^gOTT qT^lRt ^ nqffe > 
f^ 5 n<fis\ii^rrni; ^qn: ?T^q n qriq n n ] 

iqfebft ^— 

i:nr 6 # 5 T 5 ^ qrofiir ^15 1 

3T5 fe55 qT^qq i fiq q nf 5%^^ anre^^SiTfnt 11 tl 
[ i^nqnf^ # 53 n^ qnj|cr nqm q^qqnfeft 1 
q^oT qi35T5qor5nfeR n iq^ 5nq^^m^q>®f«5^ « \'V\ ] 

qf ’9! 3r5T— 

qrq5ferT-qT5qq^-q^i:5.qic-fqsqf5rq5-i55^5q ' 
w ^ qw fqq^ 11 11 

[ qiqrf^- qi: 5 qq^-qTKqq^-flt^<%q 5 -g qig iaqq i 

gqqr ^ ^qq q^^^f n^ferw; 11 ^^ 11 ] 


15 ^ 3T5T— 



qnifeftq^f^ 5 < JTor^sqjorR^q mor 3 rqf| 11 )l. 
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^ ^ II II 

[ 'T«^ ^ f^sft ?[if^r i 

^ »n?iT it^< II] 

* 5rfT— 

3T0Rl?inn JR^rft^nor i 
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[ R«RT^*raRI*i I 
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f^5T II ^VS II ] 


sra^ fjsfro ^ »iT^TO ^— 

«»>«1^l 55T5RT 5^T55T ?I *TT>T^ wo^i I 

^ II «° II 

[ ^R5JT gT gcT T m»nsft 55«fif|: i 

1^?^ HT^T 5fTgf^ II ao II ] 


^rf^^ifai ^TOfT wiift ^stCt ii a? ii 

[ inn^ ^«it ^«rff i 

^ofT grsft »T^ II a^ ii] 

^TJRff T%fi i 

srrqf^ II a^ ii 

5T«if ST«Tf ?rwiRT«!if 5K^ar ^T II a^ n ] 


1?^ goi^i 1 

a il g im troRw g f|^ 3rR n a^ ii 

*n«iRt fii^j q^q^T ^mR s c^ cnf^ ii a^ u ] 


5fhaT ^ ^ 501^ I 
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( cTsr ) 5 5 II v« n ] 

wrarc ^ 3*^ ^FSTOT micoT %53n§ i 

RiRK^iiTTr f^ fM^^fipTfTTf II «H (I 

[ d?j:f^uj ffcrr #foT trt ' 

ji i q»4< Tg| ; fiiqq^ i q>*4Ni|g r u Vh ii] 

j?^iq*nqTO^r 5fi?r ^n^rnr i 

3!q^^ ^ f^f fq^rqiiiTrTt n ii 

[ »rranrwonr2qia( fi^T jn«iRnn i 

arq^ q%sm ?TTq?*Tnn grq: II II ] 

iT?n qrfr# q^r fqqnmit i 

qifT qt%qqRft n vvs ii 

[ JTTsn qnf. qrq ^gq; q^ i 

'q^fqiq^sit^ qT«n ^t^qrrRT ^qjqifnr II V^s « ] 

fq^H^HflT anlqid n «<s ii 

[ qiTO^?5l5q*qf ^fim: ^ ) fircfNn^ I 

^qrei^qrf^n ^q?T^wi^«qi'^qiR: n «<2 n ] 

qq^ ^qWj gRw ar ii^illfT i 
g §^ ffqqqqi qqiqn%^ qjiqs^ n V'i ii 
[ Jraqrqq^jg^; } wqq*. i 

qsf^ fi r f^q s gq r ’nnrqf^f^f^ qrSsq: II M% II ] 

3rT qif^ ^ qqf^ ?ft soort goiniRT i 
f^f^41?qR4|4|u|uiT %qsqT qqq II Ho ii 
[ ^ q^ qq?gqR ^ ^nqisq^cRT ^oriqq^: i 
3iq5R|5i)qRd«H|UMI ^qeqr q T q r^q tq ^H ii Ho u ] 


qr^ijr^raq'l qi^ ^ I 

[ q4:d l <f^^ qTqf m^RT qq gr q gq>tdat i 

f^ q i PK J Wl oi qr^Wq li H? ii j 
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SgOT ’fttcr H II 

[ sr^?nw5T^ci^«iT^im5Tf t 

fi ^ g q i >' " 3 

syisrq^il sT^rq^w si ^ i 

^[for gnqsqr n ii 

C 55;qn%a?:^^t?f5§qq[ i 

^ ) 3T^?^lfWcT5?i: II II ] 

framr ^ ?raT ar^ ^nr i 

31^ ^ ’asq^riiTOT II MV II 

[ tc^ f%cqr i?gri i 
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^;f<nqf| ar^qjqm ^ i 

^iT^nn ^ cT5 5fm i% f^^rcqor ii mm ii 

[ ?r- qi'q: i 

ign^ 5iTmi3Tf ^ ^«iT 3im fqqi5q«T h mm ii ] 

gniaf^ai ^sfqr ^'sct q?i3i% i 

»!:aihnii ^ ii ii 

[ ^snfq 55 W qfT^ I 

^3« n m^ ii ] 
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q^ii^i^oi shot i 

q?rQq f^qj^ ^ sr?? ii mvs ii 

[ ^qjf?:f^ qwq^ qiRi i 

amst^ q^iat! fqsiqt^ ii m« ii j 
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^ q:^q ^q^f^iquaft i 

H<<r6f%q ^'T^ SOT vitFIr ii m<s ii 

[ ^T55T ^qqyi^rn: i , 

tq555f%cR5f«r- s^^^iT^ »iqR?5qsn:i5?n^ w m« h] 
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WRT %ian 3I5T— 

5nf ^ 3fT? 5f 551^ I 

mi cTOT^fsi 5?ionor 11 11 

ciTf% ^qffci ^^!Tr h ] 


f|?IKr StfT— 

^nl crn%?nf| st^t i< n 

^%mT%^Tf5T^^cT: 1^^= II II I 




^ cTil^rnir Jtif^ ^TT%?iTt^ l^o? i 

^qsq ^5t% ?^OI ^31011 3Tg5 II II 

[ ^ gr^cTT 3Tf^ Slf^^OT ^%m 3nq fJ’qJT I 
w pr fglT^ gSiST 3T?f Sl^ftT*. II ^?ll ] 


— 


5?Tnr 3Rftf%tl5 
f%3^ iT%nt II II 


%W’aT 4i<fa q^ 3RT^ mn| ii n ] 


»n^ ^3RT§t niflofr ^ ^ i 

fsrf^ 5n??i|ai II II 
[ »iT5!it R^ni'w^ ^siiT »nf^ ^ I 

ii ii] 


’fRITWI ^ «T^Q: RgT I 
f^d?iT ^ %iT^ grnn^ ^ II %'i II 

[ nT^ragj’T^mjrai ^afHqs'^T^ itt^it i 

Rq^ftcfT ^ f^JTr«n ^3^|rmr* qtsRsra ii ii ] 

»nf|f^ ^ ?q«rait Roisfr i 

tR SfR %Tcqi f^fo d^ gT II II 

[ qi^l^ iifqi^l ^:qg^ ^ ?q>7«r^ ^ilfaig: i 
0^ qifq fq<h5qi »TT«mj?q% f^f^fqST: ii V^ « ] 

4 [ Annals, B« O. K. 1. ] 
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5r^ I 

5f qTOT%of ii \so n 

^ !g^?l^^if^gnfipft» Ti4W grq f g? «TNf^R^ ii »» ii ] 


?S>iI3it '3T5I— 

''r5^ffT5??^^Tf»tfoil5|^3RW*T^ II v»^ II 
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3rra? II II 


II 'S^ II ] 


g?i STfST?^ ^ fT% gimMiT i 

fCrraiTSRFT II II 

[ yrfir =g c c nK i 

f5n:«rra*f3ra7w UPfrfg^: ^R^irg*? ii 's^ ii] 


^srar-- 

Rk satTr R^CT 5i?R^T3n I 

RiRoor f% f% |:?i R ^ gnRTOT ii vs^ ii 

cireo^ #i;5f f% f% |:?g R ^ra ^f*prr w^ ii -s\i ii 3 
sn;^ — 

^?TO ^isr^ sftgan ^is^an iraron^eijT i 

fR’os^ ^:^ ’Eft II vs^ II 

[ ^’srarr ’5 r^ ^frgR; ir^Nig^r: i 
^T«5W’^tT JTRt ’W ^ SIr?I^. II II ] 

^51 — 

^ftS^Rrr^ 3Tft fim « ^ I 

qi«R qi’TJ 3niqff^’5^ ' q;g#q?TitijqqT%^n's^ii 
[ qsr qrfT I ar^w^T r T%Riq i 

qiT* qiqt qqqn%^: I q^qnr Rsr qf^^ll's^li] 

*gq gt%»*Rq^nncRf^ i ’ft’ftit ^ i 

?IinitS5Rcqf^ f^5 5?^ I a fqrg qqr? q^ ll'svsil 

[ era qfSnTR^^Riqqq^ I qrtn^ ^IT^?R I 

^?raqirai^qf^ftq^5^ej:ieTrav^qTrq|^qi^R?igii-»ii ] 
qqnnoisjqt I q«iei^ woiraqiriqqqnr i ^ra’qor ar^r- 
raqg^ ^qronift ^ait 
wn^ ?r: sftaraft i 
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[ ^ssiRift 

^rarg: gR ?: fe iT g ct^it igar^nj; i 

t|ffhR«n% gsrn 

5!ra?nT3Hl*H »R!^T*R5 II II ] 


’*^»nn:s3t»nn^^5!T%f snoi ’5r??r¥Tr i 

q^JlflTi' fqfQ5#f^ II 'sl II 
[ »T3i^«rg^f qqif^^snuf^isnrt i 

qffq^snTansTf ^55«Tif^ II II ] 

*q^iRBc qj^sgiR i 

g^rnfr^Tsq^sn iqfq ii <i'> » 

[ q%mq^ qr55Tq^?R ^sqjST! q5^ Viqf^ qr ^ gT ?a i: I 
g^*nsq^55^r f|[qsn f gcfiqqa r ^ lT: II II ] 






%qi'|q^^^jgq)IT3^:?a?%^jqj|or 

lior^T 511^ ’q*T*r^q^f5i^qf or II cl II 

C ;T^^^($Wf5refqq»S^qi5qqW55W 
fqfcqgqq^3(q ^ taqff f qt ff q%n^q I 


^ ' s.3> -- 

^5 ^ ^ ^q*I# q ^ -5 Rf% q ^ gp^ II Cl II ] 


•gr^3d 31^ — 

qi %qT T%fi^55 fT%T f»T ^ qr^slt I 

[ it flT%iq5j gqn% srfir% ^ q ^ q> q i ] 



q5T^?I^?iq5R^^?:?fl^ flqsijqt II n 
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3TfT— 

^spJT 5Ri«n^ • 

g3T5 ^«II5 

^STflt ^3^ 3^5r ^"T Sifnm II 

?f ?:t 3 I gmm f%3^ci^ ii 

31^ 5T 1^31 ^ 1 3t ra cT ll<5^ll 

[ ^ ^?R^55W^m 

f?^^=?J^nT^: T% sHR^T: I 

qrR:5rRT5!mRW93Rft: ^ 

€rcIT^ cT5I goTflT*!^ II 

f >irir(3 i QaM g ^g q n ^ t i 

3TW 5n^ ?i?3( I ^ ii«s^ ii] 

•f^T^5^W>T 31^1“ 

f %q?i I qsuf cTf^f ira i 

^ Kim ^T tra^SOT I fgr555»?^ ^ II II 
[ ^4^5[iJTlari «TT^: si^llr I 

ST^^insrT i?naTaT^5t55^ ii a ii ] 

» 3if T ^^ qf w— 

55^3- w^ TfTHcTCnr I i^onq’S '^t®r ii 

sit f|T^3if T ^^t T ^ qr I ^ ^qr ii ch ii 

[ 55s^ fii3f siTcn I innKT^?*^ « 

^ ^?Tflri%5r I ii «"< ii ] 

^5*ftTr I qsHf 5ipr? ^ II 

^^*IfIT 3T^? I :35Jfj|3 ff W II C^ II 

[ sRt^RjmTsrT g^; qr?^: i q«TO icrrg ^fraf^a: i 

giq^mrar sisqfgqjqt: I :3q?T|q> ff II II ] 

•^ffg^qi— 

stq^ qkfirqi^g i qgqm i 

giatft ?q ’aFTOg I sR:q t^a?: 5f% ii u 
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I II c's H 3 

flfiQYrqRr i ’swqrar ii 

3fgfj|3 I SWT ^ II CC II 

C inf^iwsri i ^nm^s^af^i^rrar: ii 

fRT 3igi:5^: qi^n I 3F?if *Tr ii « ii j 

*3«fl8.‘i.'«i 315? — 

^ I g?i «roT ^ i 

^5 ^ ^«Rf WT5 1 55»»T^I%' ^ II c% II 

[?J5 ^i^innfh ^«rTO® I cT^ ^s^igrr* ’TFraji'* i 

(%)5f?ii(5WT)5r55Rrm gfsrrt^ i «###: ^cTif% n«^ii ] 

«T«Jiqf^«5mTr«n5— 

*«nrew®r5 i » 

5i3 Fos q«n55 iii’io ii 

X X X X 

'cc sfwnc 51515 wm I *r5^ »h5^ ii ii 

*tiw 1 I II 

sf^istR: % ^rsrt i •• n 

[ I 515 ^ ifiwrf ^^¥515 1 

3 T 5 >^ sn^ir ^ 5^5 I ¥mTrf 557 ^«?f^ 11 11 ] 

*3TT^I5T5’:nT— 

^ ijm % m*FIT I 5 ^ I 
% 5^55? ^»ioi5T I *n?n5^ II II 
[ it ^ I ^ fsrwi ^ r i 

^ sft^, 5»Tsnw I $15? Hnri555?: II %\ II ] 
^ aiMTins^ qt 3?5T— 

f55^$?«r3i^555^R5(5 I II 

1 5'*w^f^3r(f^?)fa?3j;f5'ii^«ii 

5R^-5T5r>SR?ai?5f5f J SfOiTi?? 
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3rgT — 

»Nh 55f?i ^ ^[xm n 

i?S Sor 5 ^ ^ fim ?fr%?ir ii n 

[ 115^ 555 ^ ^ ?mJT I 

^ 5515W 50 ^ »igjN> qfw^Tt II II ] 

mf— 

^ t f^nit 5TO I 

^ >iTWI^ ^ II II 

[ 5rong ^5Tt ^ flwt w 1 

^ ^ II %% II 

II f% II 

Notes 

( N. B. •• — VJS. = Vrttajatisamucoaya, JBBRAS. New Series, 
Vol. Y. Hemacandra = Hemacandra’s Chandonusasana, printed 
at N. S. Press, Bombay, 1912, by Devakarana Mulaji. Pingala = 
Prakrit Pingala, Kavyamala edition. ] 

V. 3 :-- wl^PT qr: sr^^: ifnwr ^rmqr i #ifq 5ii?fq-: i 
— Com. in A. ^qnnR: here means ‘ a conjunct con- 
sonant ’ and not ‘ a letter which precedes conjunction.’ 
In V. 5, the word is used in this latter meaning. 
Perhaps we should supply qtft 3^: in the last line. 

V. 4 The letters 3?r ( ), ar-’, ?t, q ( ) 
and W, sr, q are not employed in Prakrit. 

V. 8 ai^TT: I I srSnHWT: ^ r g^ g- 

«wraqqBTJ*i ftnamwq: i — A. 

Vv. 9-10 ! — A qqwiq qrgsifsi ( ISI ) should not be used in un- 
even ganas of a GSthft. Slst and 24th Matra must be 
short i. e. must consist of a short letter. Since the 
sixth Gana is either IIII or ISI. See above V, 8, so 
also the 51st MatrS must be short as the sixth gana 
of the second half is made up of a single shor^ letter. 
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V. 11 ;t f^KflvO — A. 

V, 12 : — This explains V. 9. 

V. 14 • — The number of short letters in a Gatha is always odd 
and not even; that in a Skandhaka is always even 
and never odd ; of. VJS. III. 3-5, 10. 

V. 16 : — B reads for 

V. 19 i. e. 

V. 21 •— — A. 

Vv. 21-25 : — It should be noted that the illustrations contain 
the name of the particular variety by MudrSlarhkara. 
In. V. 24, B reads for . 

Vv. 26-30 See Intro., Para 9; in v. 26, A reads 3t ^35T ft H 
This reading is not metrically correct. In 
V. 27, C seems to read for On V. 29, it 

remarks . — ‘ *rf<?r^Cr fradi sr^ ’ ; this would show 

that the source of the quotation was known to the 
author of the Avaouri. On the same verse, A says = — 
qKp??rJT l B reads for 

in second line. 

V. 30 -- t?. 

V. 31 !T5 ?rn§rfJr^ i nrnr ^ *j5rT% i fRiw 

V. 35 : — The meaning of the verse is not quite clear. I give 
the two interpretations of the two Avacuris •• — ‘ 5Ts?- 
m^ d lN 3TTOt sr i qcir srf^ far 

I wfr H «ITWT: SHTT- 

tiwc < f^Rffr^ fnmrfsTnrfdr ^ y rtc g rrnTgfg- 

utrf^: I — A. 

‘ HfywrHfiwarr *rmT ^ 

• arm ^rfiw ?r^ 

— O. In V. 36, C reads for 

Vv. 45-46 ! — These verses give the method of finding out the 
number of short and long letters in any one of the 
< above-mentioned varieties. Count the letters of the 
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Gatha ; take out 30 from the number and multiply 
the remainder by 2 and add 3 to it. The tctal number 
thus obtained is the number of shcrt letters in the 
Gatha. To find out the number of long letters in a 
Gatha, count the number of Matras and deduct from 
it the total number of letters in the Gatha ; the 
remainder represents the total number of long letters. 

V. 48 • — ‘ Except the long letters at the end of each 

half and the sixth Arhsa in the second half ^ For this 
line, there is another reading noticed by the Avacuri 
in A. It is ‘ ’ i 

&c. i on v. 49, the 

Ava. in C. quotes ^ 

I i See above Vv. 7-13. 

Vv. 50-51 : — These stanzas give the total number of the kinds 
of Gathas. It is 81920000 and is obtained by multi- 
plying the figures representing the possible varieties 
of each of the 13 Amsas. 

V. 52 J — The total number given above is naturally that 
of Gatha and Udgiti. In a Skandhaka it is eight 
times as much. In Glti it is twice as much and in 
Upagiti it is only half as much. The verse is net 
found in Ms. B ; see Intro. Para 10. 

V. 53 : — This gives a method to find out the number of letters 
in a Gatha. Deduct 1 from the number of short 
letters in a given Gatha and divide the remainder by 
2. Again deduct 1 and add 30 ; the number that is 
obtained is that of the letters. = 1. 

Vv. 54-55 : — It appears that the names of the Naksatras are 
given to these different varieties of the Gatha. That 
which contains the smallest number of short letters 
is AsvinI and so on. Thus the Naksatra-name of a 
Gatha is found out by deducting 1 from the number 
of short letters and dividing the remainder by 2. 
The number obtained is the number of ths Naksatra 

5 [ Annals, B. O. B* !• ] 
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whose name the Gatha has. 0£ ^ I 
*TmnTt tnrt ^ 

^ 5ysvrTmmf5«nft5TSTgir# nranff i — A. v. 55 is 
not found; in B. It merely says that by the same 
method ( i. ' e. given in V. 53 ) we find the serial 
number and the name (viz. &c.) of a Gatha. 

Cf. trt = sr«w%ftir5ffhTri%#»simsn5T snw ^ 

— A. 1%^ — ‘ why doubt ' ? 

V. 56 . — This is really an eiception to v. 5. It says that for 
the sake of metre, the following six letters, which are 
ordinarily long must be regarded as short when they 
stand at the end of a word ( and are preceded 
by a long letter ( ). The six are «r, sir, ?, 1%’ 

( and 1%fir?5 ) and i.e. 

letters preceding the conjunct consonants formed by 
^ and f . 


V. 57 : — Here the T in ^>TTcr is to be pronounced as short. 

The Verse according to Avacuri in A is from Thfuft- 
=5Tf??T. 


V, 58 Here ait in ^rarrait is short. For ?[?5ff%?T«nfitait 5»r, 
A reads where ait in ^mrait is short. 

V, 59 For A reads 1^1%. Here t in ant ( 2 ) and nm- 
^nrt is short. The Verse, acc. to A is from 

V, 60 •• — Here ft in '^rTTlf and in ^rTT^mi? is short. Even this 
Verse is from ^wrs’nT^frfT acc. to A. 

V. 61 • — Here ^ though it precedes the conjunct consonant 
is short. The verse is from *irainf W, acc. 

to A. 

V. 62 : — Here m though it precedes ^ is ehort. For C 

reads «rsr5T, as is clear from ‘ si^Stjg B 

reads <l*pnF. 

V. 66. second half ‘ There are no virtues in us ; you may 
remember even our faulta’ 

V. 6T : — A reads gipa’ for’iilw'and B reads at? for W. After 
r the example of *n6T we expect that ftf before 
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3rnn?. Neither A nor B contains it. C seems to 
contain it ; the Avacuri runs as follows: — “ m*miT 
— «n>io i s**- srnrjw \ i sniw- 

i %o rtjtrt ^^tr^Ssc <Tm- 
X 

Vv. 68-69 : — V. 68 is an example of 3nrra or *nfw. V. 69 also 
is an example of the same metre. In the second case, 
however, it appears to consist of four equal lines of 
15 MStras each, instead of the usual 12+ 18 ; 12 + 18. 
The author, however, thinks that a Gatha, — hence 
a Glti — consists of two halves only ( of. v. 6 ), and 
not of four Padas as is done by some ( but also cf. 
V. 16, 18 ). Any metre, therefore, having two halves 
with 30 Matras in each must be regarded as *TTTfT 
irrespective of the qw. In the present example the 
UW occurs after the 15th Matra. Four metres of 
this type have been noticed by Hemacandra on p. 43b, 
line 11 ff. They are (1) with the after 

the 12th and 20th Matras ; (2) with the ulir 

after the 10th and 18th Matras ; (3) with th’ 

URT as in ifWsRW but the line made of 5 ; an-l 

(4) gfiufimt, the line of which is made up of 1 
and the remaining ^gmsTs. It should, nevertheless, 
be noted that our example must be regarded as a 
metre with four lines as is clear from the rhyme and 
the Yati and in this respect may be compared with 
the of Cf. VJS. III. 10. — 

PPTT snftnr ? few ? or u ? C remarks :~ 

• wRn RRt r 

V. 70 : — Supply TOfT. A notices another reading, i. e. ‘ 
PTRST ’ Cf. f WR fRBTRt 

I gif^ — drum. 

V. 71 •• — 0. reads oiWf for 

V. 72 : — The Verse gives the method to find out the total 
number of letters in a Skandhaka metre. Deduct 
2 ftpm the number of short letters and the rem^iinder 
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should be halved ; again 1 should be deducted from 
the sum which is thus obtained and 34 added to it. 
The resulting figure is the required number of letters. 
Our author does not give the different varieties of 
Cf. E. g. VJS. IV. 9-12 ; Pihgala I. 63-65 ; 
Hemacandra, p. 28 b, line 14 ff. 0. has a Verse after 
V. 72 ; the commentary on this is as follows : — 

irofirf frrf^ \ ^rti i R i t3r<T ^ wf?l 

ij’ 

V. 73 : — In any variety, the least number of short 

letters that is possible is 4 ; since in each half we have 
a group ; cf. note on VJS. IV. 9-12. 

Vv. 74-75 : — Two examples of Tqjsrerqj. The first contains 6 short 
letters, while the second has only 4. In V. 73 B and 
C read for sJm, and in V. 74 for 

V. 76 ff : — See introduction. This and the following staneas 
do not seem to belong to the original text. B reads 
V. 75 after v. 76. 

V. 76 : — Metre; cf. Hemacandra, p. 26 b, linefiff. and 
43 a, line 9 ff. The metre consists of four rhymed 
lines with 16 Matras in each. 

V. 78 The author defines the ^5=5T!»!T metre which is also 
called by the name in other works. Here 

Ratnaoandra quotes the following ‘ wmnrtfTT ^ 
»ninf ’ i I am unable to trace the 

source of the quotation. For the metre, of. Hema- 
candra. p. 33 b, line 2 ff. dco. 

V, 79 !“• This is quoted from VJS. 1. 17 5 the address to a wife 
( ) is appropriate in the original. Aoo. to 
VJS. nsT, gpip or q^nw are all names of a in 

generaliirrespective of letters of which it is made up. 
Batnaoandra, however, comments thus : — Jiq?)«jqaai- 

< ijiR w 1 I I &c. 
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V. 80 : — This gives the definition of a Cf. Hemaoandra 

p. 32 a, line 15 fif. The metre has four lines. In each 
we get 6 + five 4s + S. Of these seven Aihsas, the 2nd 
and the 6th are either of the 55WOT ( ISI ) or of the 
( nil ) type. 

V. 81 In the first line, C reads for 

means 

V. 82 : — is also called cf. Hema. p. 37 a, line 

1 if. The special restrictions regarding the metre 
given in Hemacandra are not mentioned by our 
author. Aca to him 24 Matras alone are necessary 
in a line. ^ = 4 ; f$iu<r = 3 ; mr = 4 ; fitqr = 2. 
The second half of the stanza defines the or 

which is made up of a q^q»' and a or a 
Tgraqs. Cf . K. D- II. 33 and Hemacandra, p. 34 a, 
line 4 ff. and 7 fif, 

V. 83 fwT ( B reads and C ^ ) = ( ? ). I do 

not know the word. The stanza looks like a quotation. 

V. 84 fif. •• — The author gives the definitions of V. 84 ; 
OT q r g q? V. 86 and at gqtgqs V, 88ff. 

V. 87 : — 0. comments on this verse thus : — ‘ ^WT- 

vRnjT ^rasqrr i 

<j»wq ?rf ^MWi * >5qw sTf% 5T^ 

ffftq - 1 awq’fqBI I ’ is a proper name. But in 

what context does the stanza occur ? 

V. 89 : — A has a variety of readings for this stanza. qnJTT^ 
for'^rrqrr^ ; tl?l for gq - 5 for of C and 

B ; qtf for of B ; and for H 

Vv. 90-92 : — V. 91 is incomplete. The names are slightly 
different from those of Pihgala I. 67. 

V. 93 : — ‘ Out of the 24 graqsTs, the complexion of two is 
white ; that of the other two is dark-blue ; that of the 
third pair is red ; that of the fourth is blue and that 
of the remaining 16 is golden,' 
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V. 94 •• A readB for snOi^nfiuj, of B and C. A’s reading 

is surely the correct one since in the example no long 
letter is expected. But what is ? It should 

be i 

V. 95 The author gives the definition of sigreJ last of all. 



SAMKARA'S AUTHORSHIP OF THE GlTA-BHASYA 


BY 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA, B. a. ( Hons. ) 

Tradition has it that Sri SaihkarScarya, the well-known ex- 
ponent of the Advaita Vedanta and author of an illuminating 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, is also the author of a 
commentary on the Bhagavad Oita. It has, however, fathered 
on him a plethora of works such as he could never have been 
guilty of ; and modern critical scholarship has been cautious to 
scepticism in admitting the genuineness of the works attributed 
to the Acarya. The enormity of the offence committed against 
Samkara by his pious followers can easily be judged from the 
fact that no less than four hundred works have been ascribed to 
Samkara of which upwards of seventy five per cent are obviously 
unworthy of the great master. When, therefore, modern critical 
scholarship set its face against the large mass of ' Samkara-apo- 
crypha * and dismissed hosts of them as spurious, traditional scho- 
lars were visibly alarmed. No doubt, traditional scholars were 
quite right in opining that criticism must proceed with caution — 
that conclusions should not be drawn all too hastily. For, the 
craze for speculation and the inward self-satisfaction arising out 
of adumbrating a new and startling theory in the field, had 
critical scholars too much by the throat to permit them take a 
level-headed view of things. Except for glaring instances, it is 
still impossible to pass any judgment off-hand whether or not 
some of the major works attributed to Sarhkara are really his. 
Competent scholars like Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya and Dr. 
Belvalkar have repudiated Saihkara^s authorship of works such as 
the commentaries on the Tapani, and iveiaivatara 

Upanisads, the Vivekacu^amani, Upadesa Sahasri, and the Stoiias. 
Madhusudana Barasvati seems to have taken for granted 
Saihkara’s authorship of the Daiailokl. Something like the 
weighty support of orthodoxy seems to have been given in 
sign of their genuineness to the works of Samkara published in 
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twenty volumes under the aegis of the Svamiji of the Srhgeri 
Mutt, at the Vfini^Vilas PreFs, Srirangam. But, modern scholars 
of a Wentworthian type^ would seem to think that not much 
of a success in the matter of fixing the genuine works of Saihkara 
could come out of orthodox quarters. 

However that may be, opinion seems still to lurk in certain 
qnarters that Sarhkara never wrote the commentary on the Oita 
attributed to him. It is given for a reason that the language and 
ot ihe Qua Bhasya are not such as could have creditably 
emanated from the illustrious author of the ^ariraka Bha^ya. 
Though, so far, no serious divergences in the philosophical theories 
and doctrinal details between the two commentaries have been 
brougfc to light, a difference in a methodology ta discernible. 
It is this. Samkara, for reasons best known to himself, has not 
oared to give a benedictory stanza at the beginning of his Brahma^ 
Sutra^Bhasya. The Gita-Bhasya^ however, begins in the usual 
manner with a benedictory stanza ; hence the incompatibility in 
the same author being responsible for two such works. 

As against this it must be pointed out that the omission of the 
benedictory verse by itself is neither a virtue nor a vice and 
constitutes no valid argument. Samkara himself, to judge from 
the astonishing development of his style, as disclosed in his 
Brahma Sutra Bhasya in comparison with the Oita Bhasya and 
other works, appears to have gradually discarded the wooden 
formalities of ‘commentary-making' not only in the matter of the 
observance of the benediction but also in the elevation of style. 
The Quit Bhasya is not the only work of Sarhkara where we have 
the benedictory verse nor the Sutra Bhaiya the only one where we 
have it not ! 

A few extracts at random from the Oita Bhasya would clearly 
demonstrate the amusing simplicity of its style which may be 
advantageously contrasted with the ‘ grand manner ^ of the 
Sutra BKa^ya • — 
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TOqa' wqr' II 

w r4 w^qffr rqq^ui ®R*qiiw n 

q ^ffqqr ST^fHqr: It 3T?q^’q: 3T55m%fTqpTTR’ l ^T^sq: ^fTSWt WW STTK' 
qg l ^^ mi t : II 

q SirfR H wtfiiiw II 

nn: awqiwra W li 

q*q WT?qq<T q*q ii 

^y^i^'flncici q^q ^T'SqT5['‘ 1 1 
II 

qn%f% 3fT;Tn% nw^fr^'i qmq 3 ti q^ i %H - ii 

ff%qT5r: II ^ II 

?n^>q ipq^qt ^mrsq: ii argiTT^ Tf^wns^ n H5q% f%»?iqi%ii ^^nrmw 
qrliqqrq ii qrqrq ^smq i 

3 T>^qqqsrqq -- arqqnfq qqqrfoi qqsnfq ’q qfw^ ii 

3 Tq!PT^fT#q — qqqjTK 3 i^iiq fqqnqqsTH #qTf% qfw^ 3 t^- 
qq ffqi 31%q^cqwnrTiqq;nq ^qrsqrqmft qf^ d^'iiq s ^q r q^q i 
qqr fqsqTqsprqmqq f^qrT?qqq?rfq atwrfi^qqtiqiqqTfq qPNr^f^sqr#^- 
qqrgq q^fqrwmfq qqoT qqfvr: i 

1 % q, fqsqni^qr^qTvrT %qnq nrsqriq ! ! ! 

rsnq qrniffr q^ arq n 

t%^ qm r%TP?qq {%^q - i q f^iftfe q i 

qqr qifq qqi^ Tqqq 5 # q^r q nlqst qqr qfaw qsBw^qreftf^ qal?r 
qiJBq q II 

st^qil^ aqrf^ qqf q^r q q q r: ii 
%?TTf5jfq%S§5fq: II 

l^qqfi^ 11 
ITT qrrr^q TT^q qir^Er^ ii 


1. Cf. lBanikara*6 use of the first person plural in the S^ilfra Bha^ya : 

qqqw 5Ti^«P^lqmriit !qiiSRr«Jrrq: ii 
6 [ A.nBals, B. O. R- 1.] 
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The elaborate vigraha vakyas of the simplest of compounds 
as etc., and the explanation of such terms as by 

and sraf|g»3[, of f^njrm^r by etc., answer very 

nearly to Bhoja’s caustic comment on commentators •• 
sq^; ^rJTrHT(%%!'' ll 

The Gita Bha^a of Saihkara must therefore be put down as 
his primitiae whilst the ^riraka Bhasya has been rightly regard- 
ed as his magnum cpua It is interesting to note that l^amkars 
clearly anticipates in his Oita Bhasya some of the views to be ex- 
pressed and elaborated in the Vedanta Sutra Bhasya later on. 
A close parallelism in matter and method is clearly discernible in 
various cases. A decided improvement both in the manner of 
expression of the same idea as well as in the perfection of the 
argument distinguishes the Sutra Bha^a in all oases. 


Oita BhS^ 


niT* 

eiru ?r^>?{TfaT anyvq^ i a«n irtfismsiT, ff«n 

'< Sutra Bha^a 


( 2 ) H frtfm !Tm 11 O. B. 

^ grt M T iftfff g JT 11 S. B. 

( 3 ) jftn sgq gr y : 3T faww<ft er A > 


5^<i ^ srmoijnirosmjim 


( 4 ) ’i«iT nfirnifr h 



II 


( 5 ) 1 ’nwwfti, 

»T ifrClTWRsg fra: “nm mr- 


1. 1 

<fhPif7T; 11 

Bbojadera*s RSjamSrta^^ft Vjrtti on Yoga Sutrae^ 
£nandi(Srama Seriei, 47 # 
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^ srftiT^ sTfirft srra^^nHtrq^: 

f 5THTrvmHT?I I 5T RTTTS^iRn^ 

( (> ) V^<ldlr«M fjJ50T II 

( 7 ) «p<i«-ti dlv<idt<?J!!TtiT: ididf^' srfirTOT^in^- 

ftw: 5n^ 5Trg: f?fei%ss?Tf7t II ?mT 3iwmtft?^5r 3im- 

^rW d<!5W^^d^l(^dl II 

9W??T^ frnPTI^ S»g | ;K T ^«^fj9ddm OT^(T II 

( 8 ) STSHf I ^TTf^STT I ITW ?^>r I !PRT I 3 T aT<q?^ I 

^sRT ST^ 

aWf^r^ronf^RTT^m arf^ra^^ 3TrR fnr a r fS r q i q r sijw- 
^gfarni «i^fffsqT wm i trwrf^^r r ai »i^- 

ik<n I ariHi^ jrff arf^ xTranan: 

?5tt a^ a^nfa f^TspR^qrgrrrRawr: ^^a; aw^ srf^UT =^t- 
vq^rfiidcd ^w mfi i s[y»>?'iti i »-^ d a lafi' n ft n '^ ma i ^aariRr arw i 
ff a ff war^T^afnara aRTfasam; ii 

9Raa gaya aa ala %a: ? a^ g-tgfii aar a aanr: i a^a- 
fjftsar a^a: gajr i a%a a^ rg^ii % aifar arfaraaa^: « 

( 9 ) fa rr i ar ffia i a " 


( lo ) waa^flTOTar ar? sara^ » 

a aa i ggft ft i ^ ar 55?a^waaTa » gsftamca? saia ifir ar aatn- 
^l^fdlrl, '* 

ar^niT: aam: s^^a^^aawfa^arai^ajara: 

?aaw: {^^lrar?r^at flmr^rraar^: » 


m c; Li I c? LC^ 1 1 ^ i £ k; I LLi I c : E ?i C£ I rrJLTT'X^ Lii Etj i f Lr« I 


^a<a rai gaM^ %5TaT aw ar ^igaa: gfia- 

wrf^aaraaaaaraa aa ai^i^a i a : ara^waa^^wa- 

at a*r * aarra 3 iwraf (l<<wi i af<iay a- « . 
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(i2) tmhBHyqr ^rf? wt t%T% n 

w- SH^ «mTTfWfiT65=5r:, in^%vq^ 

!T ^nfrr sT^rf^r ? g^r^g; iTr^n^fTf w jot ... . 

q ?H ' l<^H^ |.S?»T anfITPT I rW <^31 

’srrrr srf *mH ii 


( 13 ) at^ OT?r, j anj^jT^rnOTftr^rjfT; HT f i fi fy- 

ftnr I h 

313rrsq^ ^ffpRI ^^T^^rH5TT5'5^^TTfW*T’ ^TRT^ir^WT“ 

II 


( 14 ) arf, ^^r%<stqj tj^sgfr OT? ^ jg -OThfiTB> wpot h ftct 

^OTTfry JTTR I fsgrsyft^'^.ot ^ ^nrrfTnTTisimrmmci ^HRu rm- 
I atsiwsrfTT^OT^ I y •■’Mwifi r» >53911^ mif'+yyti'SfT?! srsi^Tf^" 
srannf^i^ra’ it 


OT%j OTEnftfJTOT^ jn^TR'aspinj^: i 

^ ^ jrrerm^q- iTfiOTfpgTW ^ryti^ 

sriOTia I ^sr^TRt aOTRoftiOTOTa H^rnarj- 

5TO1P ffa II 


(15) ^ aOTOTfUTj r>3RT>Tma^: i aa: jm^rrJWR- 1 

nfipfp<aTT?Wfa i !Tfa?Trfjf%?tvn» • . 

anajprrata: sri=a^fT'i?^ • ajciraa : i 

iTiW ^551?% amfffj snaHa ^^rraf %sga^cr^ aarf^- 

ofriOTOTa aaiTTwrasTW wm > ^ OTftpr i - 

c! ^uy i »aM»mi<t I ^ ? 93 m PT fi fq; r g » Ta i i ^ oi aflrnT <nT- 

OTif^ a I 


aaaaai 
am ftjssTTfataa^: n 


> ara^: I faa^or- 


Sftmkars again gives the same interpretation to the term ^<a 
occurring in the Oita and in the Kathopanisad. 

The two commentaries have thus many things in common. 
The commentary on the Oita dimly foreshadows many an idea or 
phrase which is later on immortalised in the Sutra Bhasya, That 
it is not a borrowal or a copy of the Sutra Bhasya is evident from 
its lack Qf refinement and its inferiority in quality. It cannot 
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thus be regarded as the work of a later Sainkara who imitated 
the style of his master for the simple reason ibat such conscious 
imitation would necessarily have given us a far better specimen 
than we have. For, in fairness to any imitator witli a minimum 
degree of efficiency for the task he has essayed, it must be ad- 
mitted that the copy will not limp behind the original to any 
miserable extent. 

II 

Indian literary tradition is unanimous in ascribing to Sainkara 
the commentary on the GUa Sariikara’s commentators and 
followers are not alone in their opinions of his authorship of the 
commentary on the (tita attributed to him. 

The critics of Samkara, especially Ramanuja and Madhva, 
have credited S.inikara with tlie authorship of his Glta-Bhasya. 
The evidence of such powerful opponents of Sainkara as these is 
more deserving of attention than all the assurances of his follow- 
ers put together — the majority of whom are again later than both 
Ramanuja and Madhva. 

That Ramanuja and Madhva actually wrote their commentaries 
on the CJiUiis a counterblast to the work of their predecessor 
is quite obvious even as it is in the case of their respective Sutra- 
Bhasfjas. It is not without significance therefore that the commen- 
taries on the (Gifa in the case of everyone of them were the earlier 
works. It is claimed in regard to Madhva that the Gita Bhasya 
was his earliest work. ^ A cognet and successful Bhasya on the 
Gita seems to have been, in those days, regarded as the primary 
qualification for one aspiring to write a Bhasya on the Vedanta 
Sutras or found a new system. Ramanuja’s first literary debut 
must certainly have been the C/ita Bhasya wherein he undertook 
a searching criticism of the Monistic tenets adumbrated by 
Samkara in his Gila Bhasya, Nor could the case have been differ- 
ent with Samkara. He too, must have signalised the beginning 

1 . Cf. jfTrTHTS?T 31%^ | 

( Oranthamtilika Stotru ) 

and also, 

( Madhva Vijaya ) 
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of hig philosophioo- lit^rary career by first undertaking a oritioal 
refutation of the dogmas of his predecessors and their interpreta- 
tions of the Oita. The existence of commentaries on the OUH 
prior to Sathkara need not be startling news to any one. Sathkara 
himself at the outset of his Gita Bhat^a refers to several earlier 
commentators on the Gita, 


ffrak«jr& a^rrat fta# » 


And, in the course of his commentary on certain verses of the 
Gita, states and vehemently repudiates their erroneous interpre- 
tation at the hands of his predecessors. Instances are : — 


( a ) era 

a uTcaa aff ? 







aaW »fi r a r g f^saar^^ sfa i .> * * » a^aa' 'i 

( b ) era aaf^a af*m%>Ttgfin%m?%a: srfaf^: 

aroaf a ^<%a aa^nawna ai^^ioa 

ffit asa' » 


( c ) M^sra, er^rar sr«rr^awT«n af g Q i ^^ aaaa: aftiaara 

vaaPa, nar arrarar aa^^iw^ *ftamf Pra fta - aarfitega ga-’ a%nT^- 
aaauK^ ^aaPa « spa ?**-»*»* ♦ a^aaaia^ •> 

( d ) s(^.s«mT stnaaia: ^ ^ * * * ^a5?p 

anaaiaa* « 


( c ) 3?a aafrP titT a? aimfkair a? aga 

snaafaaaft^ arrf^ ' aiafklla a ^^aPa ♦ * « * » aar^a 
a saa!p ana^^aaaf^ i afaa.- aTrafa® M 

( f ) 31)^ g Prarrat ^^it hg i am i ti 'aif araarr ar’ fPt 
at«m^ I aia: a a i w r’ f r f h' ar^ sprang ^an% Pra^wTr^aaPr a a r a r ft sprf- 
anPr i %sa u^a i a aa i^f^ i a^eaag' " 


Jayatirtha’s gloss on Madhva’s Git5 Bha^a has very great 
value for purposes of critical and historical research-; and modern 


1. Saihksra on Qita II, 11, 
S. Ibid., II, 21. 

3. Ibid., Ill, 1. 

4. Ibid., rv, 18. 

5. Ibid., XIII, 12. 

6. Ibid., XVIII, 6. 
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scholarship is alone the worse for it- if it has not fully explored 
the inexhaustible resources of this excellent commentary of the 
Dvaita school. 

It would appear from Jay atlrtha^'s gloss on Madhva’s com- 
mentary that Bhaskara, the author of an extant commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras also wrote one on the Gltad A well-known 
contemporary of Sarhkara, Bhaskara severely criticises Samkara s 
interpretation of the Sutras. It appears, on Jayatlrtha*s showing, 
that Bhaskara refuted Sarhkara's interpretation of the Qlta in a 
separate commentary of his own. Jayatirtha throws considera- 
ble light on the interrelation between the two. The occurrence 
of actual statements attributed to Samkara ( extracted by Jaya- 
tirtha ) by Bhaskara in the extant commentary of the former fully 
establishes the identity of our present text with the one which 
Bhaskara had in view. To cite but a few instances, it appears 
that Bhaskara objected to Samkara 's introducing his commentary 
on the Glia with an account of the incarnation of Krsna and its 
objects. Bhaskara, again, is reported to have rejected Sarhkara's 
opinion under 111,1, that Sin will not ensue from mere non^ 
performance of action — essentially an abhava — as well as his 
citation of the ^rutt ■ ‘ ' in support. Bhaskara, 

on the other hand, is reported to have held that the 6ruli cited by 
Samkara has reference only to substances and not to gunas 
which could certainly be produced from abhUvas, That Bhaskara 
credited Saihkara with the authorship of the Gifa Bhasya is clear 
from these two instances. 

Abhinavagupta, the veteran Alarhkarika and protagonist of 
the Saiva Siddhanta. for some reason or other, felt himself justi- 
fied in writing a commentary on the Gita — an essentially 
Vaisnavite treatise. Abhinavagup‘;a too, had his own differences 
with Saihkara. Though very sparing in his criticisms of earlier 
writers, he was occasionally obliged to repudiate the erroneous 
interpretations of his predecessors. Two prominet instances at 
least deserve mention in this connection. 


1. Vide my paper on * BhXskara a Forgotten Commentator on the * — 
oontributed tp the Haraprasad Sastri Qommemoration Volume. 
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Abhinavagupta does not accept Sarhkara^s explanation of the 
term in II, 14. Samkara here renders by ‘ senses ' 

whilst Abhinavagupta renders it by ‘ objects ’ in which he is 
followed by Madhva, 

Secondly, Abhinavagupta objects to the interpretation of all 
his predecessors including Samkara, of the verse 

( VIII, 16 ) ; according to which all the worlds in- 
cluding that of Brahma are regarded as transitory sojourns of the 
aspirant. Abhinavagupta, therefore, protests against the inclusion 
of ‘ ' in the list and adds : 

M which again is endorsed by Madhva. 

Ill 

We will now bring together the important references to 
Sarhkara^s interpretations which are usually discarded after exa- 
mination in the commentaries of Ramanuja and Madhva and in 
the glosses thereto of Vedanta Desika and Jayatlrtha. Neither 
Ramanuja nor Madhva refers to Sarhkara by name; but nevertheless 
they repudiate his interpretations of particular verses in signifi- 
cant terms and their commentators always help to clarify such 
references and identify them in Samkara 's extant commentary. 
Both Vedanta Desika and Jayatlrtha, on the other hand, mention 
Samkara by name only occasionally but normally refer to him by 
such terms as etc., usually adopted by com- 

mentators. An emphatic protest must here be lodged against the 
distorted spelling — — for the rightful found in the ortho- 

dox manuscripts and printed editions of Jayatlrtha 's commentary 
which clearly owes its origin to sheer theological odium. It is 
time that the exclusions concerned realise the disreputable folly of 
such procedure. But to return to our point, commentators of the 
type of Jayatlrtha and Desika can implicitly be trusted when they 
refer the implicit criticisms of their masters to definite statements 
in the Bhasya of Samkara and others. 

As references to Sarhkara in these commentaries are extreme- 
ly numerous, mention will be made in the following pages of 
only the most important of them. Precedence will be given to 
the references under particular verses in Rllm&nuja’s Bhifya 
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•nd the ooimnentaTy of DeSika on chronological grounds. The 
references to Saihkara, in the commentary of Madhva and of 
Jayatlrtha will be dealt with after. Pa{,e references are to the 
Ananda Press Edition of the Gita with the commentaries of 
Saihkara, B^manuja, and Madhva with the glosses. 


* * * n 


snrfmrrttr, 




Bamanu ja makes a direct hit against Samkara that the Lord's 
reference to plurality of Selves gives the lie to the latter *s doc- 
trine of identity: ahrUht ^ fift 

wra^^bfljfJTrW II on which Desika comments : %I^Rflf5lsnih^ 

!TTfH^?n^STfhdh% ?{igTt(TR H 

Similarly, Samkara ’s explanation of the plurality of Selves 
referred to by the Lord in 5RTiw: etc., as pertaining merely to the 
bodies : ?fMPrT5€firr is negatived by Jaya- 
tlrtha •• ^ ^ 151 ^- 


Reference has already been made to Madhva ’s dismissal of 
foinkara's explanation of the terms ‘ ’ and ‘ 

Madhva sees no point of eulogy in the term srgiT^ ( II, 11 ) ; 
and he therefore discards Samkara’s interpretation of it, attribut* 
ing a note of euphemism to the Lord’s remark. 

Under II, 26, Jayatlrtha has: sm^nicHJl 


1 . ratparya Oandrtfts of VedSota Deiika, p, 2, Ananda Press, Madras, 
1910. 

2. PrameyadipikS. of Jayatlrtha, p. la 

3. jRSmSnuJa Bhn^yay p. 61. 

4. mparya Candrik&y p. 53. 

7 
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Under il, 29, Vedanta DeSika remarks with reference to an 
alternative explanation^ offered by Saihkara' — 

Referring to Samkara’s remark:— ^tnfni*Ljd 

(II, d 6) , Jayatirtha says •• 
qn^si: spfrrHmg^rqr, 5^r5nw5nr%JT: ^nr^qfT f fu^q’set (■sq 1 w ii 
and wonders at the temerity of Sarhkara’s assertion : Vlf 
• ^ g5<n%i^ ^ fJiqFf^r ( ll. 48 ). 

Says Jayatirtha under II, 54 ; tr«rT5 SS'sRWTfvlyww 5J?Twr- 
-fS!W and has the following 

with reference to Sarhkara’s ‘anoH^^srarfunTfitfq^T tJ^aUfHSTT (II, 

55 ) <i^5^ 3fi=r i »n%5nf n 

Jayatirtha dismisses Saihkara's note on the term JTf'TTl II, 61 ), 
as fanciful : iTfq'f f a’^Tiifrfig^fT ii 

Saihkara's introductory remarks on III, 5 ; SRUTrS^: ^<uiir«4- 
5Tnwf|fTni 5 ^ 

are set aside by Jayatirtha : ^IT^^infq^fmnw^nvmwra; 

%T% 5T ^fun^lTcfTI^ fTsT tfgrqhgifuf ‘ H ft ^fwl^r^iWT 

Vedanta Desika rejects the reading ^?iT?rT: ststt: ( III, 10 ) 

; adopted by Sarhkara with the remark: ^15^511 
qh*rqi3 : U We may note incidentally that R&m&nuja 
has ^5trfr: in lieu of favoured not only by Saihkara and 

. Yftdavaprakasa but also by Abhinavagupta and Madhva ; so that 
. the latter reading seems to have been much more widely current 
than the former, Desika’S verdict notwithstanding. 

Saihk'ara’s rendering : ^ 

tRh is discarded by Madhva = 3H^i6f srllrscTi^ g - fi i a T W ^ WSr 

whereupon Jayatirtha comments •' si?r^! 3T5W- 

?< H«WuTr arrow ffw g grT ^ tr i rrof ^m wttsrrf n 


1., cf. 3T*i^ Thmirow 'rq^rl^ w :qi q#, tra ^ri?f 1 
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DeSika flares up in a violent protest against Samkara’s inter- ' 
pretation of the term mnr in IV, 6 

*ar ii 

Jayatirtha rejects /^aihkara’s special pleading in IV, 13 s n?lRr 
fRir gvHor: wf- wrrani- with the 

remark • f^WT and objects 

to Sarakara’s rendering of j into 

II 

Samkaia's rendering of ^'wrra’ into 

( V, 1 ), is, at the outset, rejected by Jayatirtha: sr«lT 

Vedanta DeMka takes exception to Sarhkara’s rendering of the 
term in V, 6 into Wgn^snH, ‘ «rT^ i 

Says he : ^nxramitcTTfnsirfjmm^rft n^ir: ^rn^r ?lft 

t[i«hli'»n >1 And in the next verse dismisses Samkara’s : itnT- 

aiftir = as puerile. 


Under VI, 13 Desika quotes S'’ ihkara with approval; nsRUnt- 

^ jmTr5V?Tm??Tr#*rtrr5i^T \ enr; 

‘ Snt S««g’ but is not at all satisfied with the 

latter’s rendering of s§r^iKarr into argran 

and therefore adds = ^f^U^arfgjinTr g g T’=grn ' g£:g;^fH^nTTt^: 




II 


Referring to Saihkara, DeMka points out under VII, 

3 TOT n^g tumsmSt i ng;siT$^ wto; 

ait^5T#T fgiJCTTguRrpnf st^trrH i 

‘£mTfPTg5wnl>*l%5rTtn?psiv^qT srsJiHfg wg; ll 'i here is some 

slight discrepancy here. For, in the text of Samkara’s Bhasya which 
runs : gTOgrg^tTr ng^g g, n ?^r, ‘ ’ gggrg i 

fmrgRrntfg asgiammgNgfg i trg ffn i^Vointyrd fi%R>gf* 
qtngjunr wfWfgnt^ fruf^ggiigjTsgg^ * * * * etc., the alleged 
quotation from the ^ru'i does not occur. Desika’s citation is 


faithful in other respects. Jayatirtha too, differs from 
Sarhkara and quotes him faithfully. In the passage which he 
extracts from Saihkara there is no ^ruti text — stct n ggg * such M 
is -attributed to Samkars by beiika. * 
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Reference is made by Jayatlrtha to Samkara’s comment: 
g g i?n ffA : qmtii 

WISjTW under VII, 6, thuswise : mEnT^TO ! 

^ ^^^srnfT: sm: ot|l<U|HW Tgr %H II 


Desika rounds up the 8th chapter with a trite note on WR* 
5^ ^rnt wherein Saihkara's interpretation of enn as 
eSROT aw is deplored ; 3fn?T ^oi g yqR^l*^>Cwf» 

W^ii 

At the beginning of I X chapter, Madhva has in explanation 
of the term — nnr?ma*t»R— awmnR^ bw ag in lieu of 
6amkara ’s STm^onanxir hr ag and Jayatlrtha remarks •• 

*ml sansamiwa’ i uaafmfnRR ii 

Desika, referring to Saihkara’s : arrwT^or nafft 5i§wiaw*'lui artafSr- 
araRT aror.^ aar, writes : arvow^T^anr arfaUFaiST^araaRt 

af^arr: ( ix, 10 ), 

Jayatlrtha rejects afit: of Saihkara on IX, 18, in view 

of Madhva ’s ava^ am-- ii 

Under X, 4 both Desika and Jayatlrtha have something to say 
against Saihkara whose renderings of aa as ai^rf^aaRaia and arw 
as eRrs^Byenataara: are set aside by Jayatlrtha while Detika rejects 
those of aa and aR aa aa, a^ asacTT ar^ifirsna gfarfa a c sa ta ar ^ 


aaRc II 

Madhva has quite an interesting note on agaa: aa# ( X, 6 ), 
which Saihkara understands as a reference to Dhrgu etc. 
Madhva, however, understands by the ‘ seven sages ' Marici, 
Atri, Ahgiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and Vasiftha and cites 
Mohtadharma' in support. It is interesting to note that Jaya> 
tirtha makes a pointed reference to Saihkara': fR>qRR[q ffit 




even though Bam&nuja also follows 
Saihkara’s explanation. Saihkara himself, in the beginning of 
the Oita Bha^a refers* to Marici etc ; and Jayatlrtha presumably 
alludes to this apparent self-contradiction in Saihkara. 


1. 5c!R|: 1 

v<%Ba *i5Tn3n^ if : ii 

Mok^adharma, 348, 30. 

eee«f«M« #••••• Pt 6. 
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Jsyatlrtha, again, accords passing notice to Sathkara’s expla* 
nation of ( X, 18 ) as argrnnr^inrT^’t^niifnHT 

smd dismisses itj as unsound • 

^1^^: d^scwif5i4 aynsVRfl; u 


Deiika dismisses Sathkara’s anvaya of u^wjifl rFj^: fg«?w»r- 
JJTTS^ as puerile : f^RT: aFanRg iT5?snf^3T^: ( XI, 2 ). 

Saihkara's interpretation of as dt and 

of iWW *ra; as uw^ ?Tf^T$5f*Rr^ come in for criticism at the hands 
of Madhva ; and Jayatirtha points out the defect in Saihkara's 
interpretation = ut i ' 

( XIII, 3 ). 


Desika repudiates Saihkara’s rendering of sts^^mTin as 
in no uncertain terms : 3PT«T^(iT>n^JK5nTn^^ 

( XIII, 10 ). 


Keen controversy centres round the proper interpretation of 
the term 3T:Tr^^tT^^ in the verse apTn^tTcTt •Ti^rTRSTrerpim (XIII, 12). 
Several interesting views have been expressed by commentators 
regarding this curious form.' Samkara himself refers to an 
earlier interpretation of this term in the light of which apnf^ and 
will be treated as separate words. Saihkara departs from 
this interpretation because of an inevitable contradiction which 
he sees on such a view. The same interpretation is also stated 
and repudiated implicitly by Madhva and explicitly by Jayatlrtha 
for quite other reasons. Saihkara, ultimately, calmly admits it 
as a phraseological redundancy on the part of the author of the 
Gita excusable on metrical grounds. It is against this left- 
handed compliment to the author of the Gila that both 
Ramanuja and Madhva protest. De&ika addsJ q:%5r 

••wg'Tl FEtrnwraftf^ snftn: sQV^oinS ffri 

JCiT " 

1. The grammatical accuracy of this form has been questioned by eren at 
recent a writer as Prof. V. K. Rajwade, in his unfortunate paper on 
the 'Grammar of QUS ' contributed to the Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, 1917. A crltioism of which by the present writer, has already 
l^ppesred in the Annals ( Vol. XI, pp. t84«299 )* 
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Ji7i!:lr’;ha opines : '^T fft ■ SIJT- 

U Jayatlrtha further 
shows the invalidity of Samkara's objections to the earlier inter- 
pretation in terms of sRTf? and iTf'rr •' — 'RT5TlTh4wl^ otn^T%5- 

srif i “ argrot: q#f^T5rrR%>%aTjr it^^rnqfrfcTfqra:; 

< 3fil »Mr^ u(a qi q q ^ ^ntar? 

^rifi^PTCornTra ii 

DeSika protests against the remarks ex cathedra of Samkara 
that the terms !n%s®, shTtI®® etc., used by the author of the Oita 
are to be taken with a grain of salt, in their phenomenal sense • 
3Tsr Mtmuaa Ti ? ^ §jfHgifiiga^5Tau^ i 

And DeMka has in view the following concluding remarks of 

Samkara : ^ iTt^ws ^mr 

( XIII, 16 ). 

Under XIII, 20, Detika sets aside the reading adopted 

by Samkara as obscure : 'TraTJxTUIsrfq^RnSfTqii 

Samkara, no doubt adopts as his main reading but is 

not entirely unaware of the other reading which also he interprets 

Desika again, repudiates Samkara's one>sided explanation of the 
introduction of the example of the sun in XIII, 33 •— 

7f^qRr^$ra#5Pi3Trfwr,[3i?5wwT?r 5rrT5nqfJnf?rj u g T gflb u ; n 

The point is raised by DeMka and Jayatitha whether q^iuil f? qi^- 
8Tf in the concluding verse of chapter XIV admits of the interpreta- 
tion wgr, fRu s?rmt ft?W^i5»raT«r: sr^ 

3IT«ru5 given to it by Samkara. Desika finds fault with Samkara's 
introduction of these fanciful theories' of the ‘determinate’ and 
'indeterminate' Brahman q ^ S^rnr: ui S g fR 

qnsii « Jayatirtha objects strongly to 

Samkara's first explanations Sgrois (TTmfXR: if ’RmfUisBr and 
remarks : qfnul^fVflf^I'ol^intfbi^ 5111x1^ cT^uq; 11 

1. In any case, Saihkara’s explanation of the “ Speak-r and Indetemi- 
nate Brahman *' viz., Kfsva being the substrate of the Determinate is 
clearly incongruous since in ^aihkara’s vietr Kfspa, the speaker (3^^) 
could nfver bo a Mm'Aia/poAo 1 1 
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^amkara’s Avthorahip of the QitU-BhS^a 

Desika promptly exposes the fallacy underlying Saihkara’s 
explanation of the creation referred to in XV, 4 in terms of 
‘jugglery’ ' : arar, 

^ He also dismisses Sathkara’s comment •• ?f?HT ^^ w^r iiTPlT; 

on XVI, 8 as puerile’; and takes very strong excep- 
tion"* to the rendering of einfatj' in the same verse as HRir wtwf 
Jayatirtha, for his part, draws attention to the absence 
of the negative element^ on such a view as e>Trn9r9Tf>7t: 

3i*vl«r^nr!sirTO^ ii 

Ramanuja makes an evident attempt at improving on 
Saihkara’s plain interpretation of HTWT^ as and has 

instead ^mTTT5lOTi3ilra%: which is no doubt better ; 

for, it brings out the hollow selfishness of motive behind 
the sacrifices performed by the Tamasas. Still, Saihkara’s 
explanation does not seem to be so puerile as Desika 
contends it to be : 3i?r ugr: 

e^rniUTT'T JT»^T II For one thing, Desika does not seem to 

have benefited by the cleverest and happiest explanation hit off 
by Abhinavagupta ; uluW li Fortunately or 

unfortunately, Madhva does not enter the controversy. Neither 
does Jayatirtha obtrude. 

Madhva,^s indicated by Jayatirtha, equates in XVII, 

6 with 3l5qft% as against Saihkara’s II 

Exception is taken by Madhva and his commentator to 
Saihkara’s view of ( XVIII, 2 ) as consisting of the abjura- 
ti^ of desired acts such as Asvamedha : ^^ 0 l|(t 4 r<)tT 

gjTWTRt fin*i: fit af<?r- 

MltHTf II 

Madhva discredits Saihkara’s view that reference is made to 
the Sariikhya philosophers in the hemistich Rnsr t The 

■ ■" — — 

: Prr^fTI qpn 1 1 

*• Iivr u# mg: fit ivuRii? ^imw. 

, , , 3. #T gi%iiii**wg»nu4msrTrrt^ ii 

4. 3i<?f wnian«mfig \ 
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point is that Samkara classes the view expreseed in fSTTOT 
under purvapak^ and hence ascribes it to the SSmkhya philoso- 
phers, whose attitude towards the question has been significantly 
set forth by the author of the Sainkfiyakarika : ’ETfT- 

f^Srf^^TUlf^^TUjTF: I fff iiTf i ff - STUPT 11 But Madhva sees nothing 
heterodox in fUTwi ( XVIII, 3 ), and takes his stand on the 
eulogistic epithet applied to the Purvapaksins ( W«ri(<roi 

JTIfr 'TT ). This significant attitude of Madhva towards a 
class of quasi-Purvapaksins may throw welcome light on the 
influence exercised by ‘ Samkhya ’ ethics on the philosophy of 
Madhva. The cult of Pistapasu upheld by the followers of 
Madhva might have been remotely inspired by ‘ SSmkhya ’ ethics 
( though not exactly for the same reasons as were put forward by 
SSrhkhya ). The question is doubly interesting in view of the 
obvious influence exercised on the metaphysical side, by the 
Samkhya Dualism and its pluarlity of Selves on the Dvaita 
Vedanta of Madhva. 

Jayatlrtha further makes out that Samkara 's contention that the 
doctrine of renunciation of acts refers only to those in the lower 
plane of action and not to those who have attained wisdom, is 
refuted by Madhva : 

5T I And Jayatlrtha is obvi- 

ously referring to the following comment of Samkara : 
f^8T: ^rRn%!T! i ^ 

5 


What does * IRTR, ’ in apposition to ‘ aiaa ’ in XVIII, 18, 
mean? Samkara explains it as aarrat: 

Tift which implies that the term ( = Vedanta ) stands ( as 
indeed it does, in Sathkara's view) for complete negation of Xarma. 
B&manuja, quite naturally, rejects such an interpretation of the 
simple term and De^ika put» in : WTTRJ 

JET qa 

^ii'^arara: II Jayatlrtha too, controverts Samkara in a similar 
strain. 

Detika again, refutes Saihkara’s exposition of the term «afr 

in verse 16 , in conformity with the dootrine of the non-activity 
of ttie soul !— • 
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«nft gRi': 5Er?*R, ^f«r«rT i .sR^Tifa^ncRH: 

^ ’S'HP'*irRf'48M'Kld Tfit ll The remarks attributed to Samkara 
appear in the latter's commentary on:.TerBe 1 7. 

Jsyatlrtba accords passing notice to Samkara 's rendering of 
^ in verse 18 : H 

De^ika dismisses Samkara 's identification of in verse 

19 with the Samkhya’system of Kapila ’ as invalid and irrelevant. 

srorannwifsi^ ^ng^wTngiReiP»r- 
*nii% li Samkara, however, introduces a special 
pleading on behalf of Saihkhya .— 

»ioraww em% 5iT#~^s»n7 gertm^na^rr^ iloigtfJiiSw sramer i 

asnf^, ^ fl sctRcJT: witotarRTOf^gwtSt 
eifwgrPT fia-^reumoipu gta w ii 

Desika under verse 20, summarily rejects Saifakara’s equation 
of sBTl%<P5fW with monistic knowledge = 

l9r^ I and turns down the inclusion^ suggested by him, of an 
additional after in verse 61. 


Desika makes the last reference by name to Saihkara under 
verse C6, where he disagrees with the latter’s introductory com- 
ment on the verse : • RHSTf utnr 

(wHTur: THt 

eTpan«?er^,i^r^'iTO^iS, arawfv ***♦***•• 
and takes the additional opportunity towards the close of his 
commentary on the Ouartha Samgraha of YsmunacSrys, of 
alluding to the deceitful character of Saihkara’s BhS^ya on 
the Oi/5 et hoc genus omne '• ewra’ 




1. s<ir#«ri^ ^(7% 9tW I { S'ajiikara ). 

3. OUnrtha Saikgraka Rakti, of Vadiota Dafika, p.t7S, Zsaada Ptttt. 1916, 
$ (Aaaala.B.O. B.1.1 
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IV 

The voluminous textual evidence brought together in the 
foregoing pages would clearly establish that Sarhkara wrote a 
commentary on the Oita, Nay, more. The identification of that 
commentary with the one that is now extant and goes by his 
name is also easily accomplished in view of the fact that the 
extant work attributed to him presents all the main features of 
that original Bhasya disclosed by the successors, critics and 
contemporaries of the Acarya in their diverse writings. The 
testimony of writers like Bhaskara and Abhinavagupla is parti- 
cularly noteworthy. Above all, the fact that their reported 
references to ‘ Samkara’s Bhasya ^ are happily traceable today, in 
the latter’s work removes all grounds of reasonable scepticism in 
the way of identifying the present work attributed to Samkara 
with the one familiar to these early writers. 

We may close with a short discussion of another allied topic 
which is bound to strengthen our case. It is this. Is there any 
evidence to show that * Sarhkara’s ' OlVd Bhaf^a as it stands 
today, is wholly the work of a single individual ? For, without 
seriously disputing the existence, once upon a time, of a Bhasya 
by Samkara on the Gita, scepticism may still entrench itself 
behind its fashionable argument of the possibility and probability 
always of any given work having been produced or added to, at 
different times, by different personages. So that ‘'the provenness*' 
of a Oita Bhasya by Samkara would not, at once, suffice to 

i 

eetablish fchat the entire work, as it stands todajr, was that of 
one single man — Samkara. The sceptic and the critic have 
always a right to ask for such internal evidence as may establish 
the unity of authorship of any given work. 

To digress a little by way of illustration, the mere fact of there 
having flourished a Bharata, or a Kalidasa or a BSna or a Bhava. 
bhuti does not necessarily establish his authorship, in full, of 'fhu 
Naiyasastra or the Kumaroiambhava or the K5datnbarl or the 
Mahaviracariia. Kotorious, indeed, is the example of Yj&un, and 
his authorhip of the entire epic. Nor is break of authorship an 
ui^npwn phenomenon in philosophical literature One has 
simply to cite the well-known fact of the dual — authorship of 
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<he Anu^BhQsya of Vallabhaoarya’. It could thus be readily shown 
br argued that the historicity of a person and his being known 
to have written a certain work are not, in themselves, enough to 
guarantee unity of authorship. A doubt could thus be perfectly 
legitimately raised against the unity of authorship of Saihkara^s 
commentary on the Oita, Traditional and orthodox acquisition 
in such a unity of authorship is no argument at all in such a case ; 
for, tradition having, once at least, erred egregiously in the case 
of ‘ VySsa®, ' stands self-condemned. 

No more apology is, therefore, needed to examine the internal 
evidence, if any, in aupport of the unity of authorship of the 
Oita Bhasija of Sarhkara. It is gratifying to note that the author 
of the Oita Bhasya ( whoever he might have been ) refers to him* 
self and to his own explanations of particular passages of the Gita 
in at least three distinct places in the course of his commentary 
on the same. What is significant is that these references occur 
in different and widely-separate portions of the commentary* 
The first occurs under III, 5 ; the second under XIII, 2 •, and the 

last under XVIII, 3 a truly interesting distribution indeed 

These three references, in their turn, presuppose three others and 
thus, we have six sections under reference. Unity of authorship 
in such a case is a ‘ necessary ’ assumption. Else, it would be 
difficult to account for the unerring confidence with which the 
author in a particular section refers to views expressed by him 
on earlier or later occasions. 

An examination of these references establishes the unity of 
authorship of the commentary on chapters II, III, XIII and XVII* 

( a ) Commenting on III, 5, Sarhkara writes : 

^ srtqw I ( ii» 21 ) The 

views herein expressed are clearly anticipated under ’ 

* 1. Which has been fully proved by Mr. G. H. Bhatt, in hie excellent paper 
to the IV Oriental Oonferenoe, ( Allahabad ). 

2. Cf. fror m * 

Mok^adharma, 39S, 11* 
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Ihuiwise ^6? uinSnr msv- 

<%q[Tr i« 

{ 6 ) His remarks under XIIT, 2, viz., fffr aff , au n ff f^ fiiwmTV- 
H>« T ^iii TW i i 3ifiRnrr^Twm<^,^, ecrinru fiigt ^ aa n?^, sr firf<rT- 

fSim srm \ sn# 1 ‘Jfit (XVIII, ll ) 

>' are faithfully echoed later on, under XVIII, 11 ; afJTT- 

(c) Lastly, note the remarks under XVIII, 3 ; fruTOwnn^- 
u g qrwT^t^: ^njureiTf 5rr5rRBnnft^ ^- 
^^rsn^^mnrmfu^ srrfut.tsr ^ R f : s <ngi 
%!%?’ ( II. 11 ) ^ II The extract: pre- 

supposed here, has already been given under ( a ) supra. Besides 
this, the authorship of commentary on the third chapter is also 
tacitly assumed in 0. 



A MS. OF VARANGA-OARITA 


BY 

A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 

1, Previous discussions about the references to VarSbga-of rita.->2. Tha 
errors in those discussions. — 3. Description of the newly discovered Ms. of 
VarShga-carita. — 4. The story summarised and some critical remarks on the 
style etc. — 5. Authorship of this VarShga-carita.-* 6. The age of this work. 
— 7. Popularity of this work and its influence on later writers. — 8. VarHhga- 
oarita as one of the earliest Jaina epic kSvyas in Sanskrit — 9. Another 
Varahga-carita by Vardhamana, his date etc. — 10. Kanarese VarShga-carita 
by Dharapipa^dita.—ll. Concluding remarks. — 12. Text of the first chapter. 

1. It was some twenty years before Ft. Premi of Bombay 
announced’ that Eavisena had composed a Varahga-carita besides 
his Padma-carita’ ( 677 A. C. ). His conjecture was based on the 
following two verses from the Harivamsa-put5na‘ ( 783 A. C. ) of 
Jinasena. 

I. 34-35 

Further, in support of his view he adduced an evidence, from 
Kuvalaya-mala^, ( 778 A. C. ) of Udyotanasuri, based on a Yerae 
which runs thus •' — 

^ ^ or ^ ii 

This view of Ft. Premiji was accepted by all, and even a 
•ji^rize was set upon the discovery of VarShga-oarita of Bavise^a. 


1. VidradratnamSlB, p. 43. ( Bombay, 1912 ). 

2. Published in Manikohand GrantbamElS ( M. O. M. ) Vols. t»~S9. 
S. Published in M. O. M. Vols. 31-32. 

A aeeJetalmereOatalogaeO.O. S. Vol. ZXI ;p. 42. 
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2. Pi Premi’s conjecture and the consequent attribution of 
authorship of a Varahga-carita to Ravisena are due to his 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the above verses. 

First, considering the reference from HarivamSa he is not 
justified to read both the verses together, since they are not synta- 
ctically connected. We can take the verse varanganaiva etc. 
independently and translate thus, ‘‘ In whom will not the style 
of Varanga-carita, which is pregnant with sense arouse, 
with all its factors, deep passion for itself, just in the 
wise of a lovely damsel who arouses, with all her limbs, 
deep passion for herself - a damsel whose speech has its purpose 
done through her excellent limbs ?'* It is a self-sufficient verse 
describing only the merits of Varahga-carita without mentioning 
the name of its author. Secondly, the verse from Kuvalaya-mala 
has not been correctly interpreted by Pt. Premiji. He is not 
sure about the reading and naturally about the meaning of the 
word Jadiya in the last part of the second line. Once he read 
it as Jadiya and now in his introduction to Padmacarita he reads 
Jaiya, Mr. Dalai quotes an extract from Kuvalaya-mala in hie 
notes on Kavyamimarhsa of Rajasekhara and his reading too is 
Jadiya, When one sorutinizingly notes the forms ijyehim, te and 
kaino, all in plural, be cannot but suspect that the author of 
Kuvalaya-mala is mentioning two poets who are the authors of 
Varahgacarita and Padmacarita respectively. Neither the read- 
ing Jadiya nor its improved form Jaiya is correct. The correct 
reading must have been Jadila, which as we learn from other 
sources, is the name of the author of Varahga-carita. For instance, 
Dhavala, in his Harivamta* ( circa 11th century A. C. ) written In 
Apabhramsa dialect, refers to Varahga-carita thus : — 

iroT 

raDi«ij|wr 

3Tf%5igfainrr 

It is plain from the above discussion that Pt. Premi’s view that 
Jtavisena is the author of a Varahga-oarita will have to be given 


1, See G. O. S. Vol. L p. 184. 

8. , Sm Oatalogu* of Skr. and Pkr. Mil. io th» C. P. and Barar, paga, 714, 
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up jEor the eimple reason that, of the two evidences put forth by 
him one is insufficient since it does not mention the name of the 
author at all, and the second goes completely against him, 

3. I have come across a palm-leaf Ms. ( 13"' x 2" x 2" ) of 
Varahga- capita in the Laksmisena Matha, Kolhapur. It contains 
148 leaves (= 296 pages) ; each page has eight lines and each 
line about 55 letters. It is written in old Kanarese script and the 
handwriting is fairly beautiful. The age of the Ms. is given thus 
at the end •* — 

tfr(m ?)iTanTTtrfHrT?R?T 1^- 
gsmi 3 rnii^?n®n>i^i^ qn'g’3%5^01 qi’gif qqr 
iTfSJmT ?ff ^ ” 

So the Ms. is about 195 years old. It is in good order, only 
one page in the middle is broken across. The Ms. has some 
lacunae here and there. The copyist is careful but his copy ap~ 
pears to have inherited some mistakes, from the original- As 
usual in old Kanarese Mss. short and long vowels are not disting- 
uished. Here dfi and fh are generally represented by d and /. 
Very often the copyist interchanges p anH y which perhaps indi- 
cates that he is copying from a Devanagari Ms. The Ms. is com- 
plete in 31 chapters and the author gives significant names to all 
of them. Various kinds of usual metres are used throughout the 
book. The favourite metre of the author being Upajati - a combi- 
nation of stanzas of lines of Indravajra and Upendravajra, The 
first chapter is in Vasantatilaka Metre excepting the concluding 
two verses which are in Puspitagra Metre. 

4. Varahga-carita deals with the story of Varahga of the 
^^^JStarivamsa, a contemporary of Neminatha and Krsna. King 

Dharmasena, his father, appointed him as heir apparent to the 
throne which incident gave rise to jealousy in the minds of his 
step-mother and her son Susena who in their plottings, were 
promised assifltauce by the minister Subuddhi in procuring the 
throne for him by somehow getting rid of Varahga. Sybuddhi 
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appeared like a faithful minister but he wae always waiting fo;r 
an opportunity to overthrow Varahga. Once he trained two hordes, 
one in a proper and the other in an inverse manner and arranged 
an exhibition of horses in such a manner that Varahga mDunted 
the inversely trained horse, was carried away in a dense forest and 
thrown off by that rash horse. The prince wandered long in the for- 
est facing and passing through various fatal difficulties and moral 
tests. Once by fighting against Bhills he obliged Sagarabuddhi, the 
leader of a caravan of merchants, and with him he came to Lalita- 
pura where he remained unknown under the name of K ascidbhatah. 
This unexpected loss of Varabga caused great sorrow to Dharraasena 
and all others. There he was installed as the head of merchants 
and once again he made himself famous by crushing an enemy 
that marched against the king of Lalitapura. His identity was soon 
disclosed. He returned home to the great joy of his parents and all 
other members of the family. He abandoned his father s kingdom 
in favour of his elder brother Susena and requested his father to 
allow him to conquer fresh territories and establish a new kingdom 
in the construction of which, he would have ample scope for his 
military bravery. He founded a new kingdom with the well- 
planned town of Anartapura as its metropolis. Since the days of 
his Yuvaraja-ship till he returned to his parents he had married 
many excellent girls in whose company he spent his time in his 
new kingdom. After some time, he began to feel indifference 
towards this world and its pleasures. The sight of a lamp which 
was extinguished at the exhaustion of oil made him leave the house 
and enter the order of monks after placing his son on the throne. 
He took diksa at the hands of Varadatta Ganadhara from whom in 
his days of youth he had adopted the partial vows of a house- 
holder, practised severe austerities and finally attained eternal 
bliss in liberation. 

Jealousy of the step-mother, wanderings in forest and the ulti- 
mate restoration of kingdom — these are some points in this story 
which remind the reader of Rfima’s story. Jaina stories have* 
always a moral and they generally illustrate some religious 
doctrine. More than once the author reiterates that Karmas are 
all powerful and no one can exempt himself from their con- 
sequences. It is faith that helps one in times of difficulties and 
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the words of J ina are an ambrosial doze which cures one from 
the disease of Samsara and they lead him to liberation. VarUhga 
marries a dozen of girls, and remains always faithful to married 
life. Once he bravely stands the temptation of a Yaksakanya who 
came to seduce him with a view to test his vow of celibacy. Thus 
poly- gamy is allowed, but strict faithfulness to married life is 
demanded from every householder. 

The threads of the story are not in any way intricate. Major 
portion of this work is covered by long and technical sermons 
by the sage Varadatta and others on Jaina doctrinal points. The 
author^s style is generally vigorous in narrations, chaste in des- 
criptions, but it becomes tedious to a general reader when the 
author goes on giving religious sermons full of technical terms 
peculiar to Jainism. The work stands midway between a Purana 
and a Kavya. The author wants to conform to the standards and 
import here and there the conventions of a Kavya^ but in majority 
of cases his descriptions and the general atmosphere can be 
^compared with those in Mahabharata, Paumacariya and other 
works of the epic type. 

5. I have not been able to find any clue as to the authorship 
of this Varahga-carita in the work itself- The Colophons do not 
mention the name of the author nor there is any prasasti at the end. 
However, I have discovered one external evidence which sheds 
light on the authorship of this Yaranga'Carita. Camupdaraya, 
the Commander-in-chief and minister of Racamalla ( 974-84 A. C. ) 
has composed in Kanarese prose a Trisasthi §alaka-purusa*oarita 
popularly known as Camundaraya-purana (978 A, C. ). In that 
work a verse is quoted thus . — 



1. This phrase is found in two Mss. of the five used for the edition of 
Adipur&Qa of CSmup4^rSya ( published by Karnieitaka SShitya Pari- 
sad, 1928 ) and in a democratic spirit the editors have relegated this 
phrase to the footnote ( see page, 8. of that edition. ). A palm leaf 
Ms. of pur&pa written in Saka 1427 (1505. A. c.) has this 

introductory remark along with the quotation ( p. 2a ) and I do not see 
any reason to doubt the genuineness of that phrase. This Ms. belongs 
to Mr. Tatyasaheb Fatil of Nandani and is with me at present* 

9 L Annals, B. O. E. 1. J 
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sf^ SRT^TSRr^cTTrU^Jlcq I 


From the context it is plain that the quotation is genuine and the 
Terse quoted is the 15th of the first chapter of our Varahga-carita.' 
So the author of this Varahga-carita is Jata Simhanandy5carya 
according to Camundaraya’s authority. Further, I think this 
Jata-Siihhanandyac5rya is the same as Jataoarya referred to in 
Adipurana ( c. 838 A. C. ) by Jinasena thus : — 



3i5r. sr^ g fy T ii : i 

^ 11 I, 50 


In a marginal note of a Ms. of Adipurana, Siihhanandi is 
given as the proper name of Jatacarya.* One is tempted to 
surmise, from the above evidences, that the name of the author 
is Simhnandi, and he was popularly known as JatScfirya perhfl|]B 
from his long matted hair, ‘ which shivered when he was deeply 
engrossed in his poetic compositions Camundaraya calls 
him Jata-Siihhanandi, perhaps to distinguish him from some othdr 
Siihhanandi that flourished before. Jatila means one who has 
matted hair and hence we can identify Jataclrya with Jatila — 
the latter being the author of Varahga-carita according to 
Kuvalayamala and Apabhraihsa Harivaihfia. So we can say 
that this Varahga-carita is composed by Siihhanandi who was 
popularly known as Jataoarya or Jatila, * and it is to this 
Varahga-carita that Jinasena the author of the Harivaihsa 
refers. 


1. See the text of the first chapter at the end. 

Se6 Collected Works of R. G. Bbandarkar, Vol. II, p, 272. 

3. Pandit Jinadas of Sholapur has raised a question, whether the author 
Jatila is Digambara or sVetambara. We find in this work that Vara- 
datia Gauadhara is preaching his sermons seated on a slab of stone 
( III. 6 ) which is against Digambara tradition according to whboh a 
Kevalin has a Samavasarai^a or at least a Oandha^kuti. Further 
heavens are enumeratad as twehre ( IX. 7-10 ) and not siJ^eeu 
Recording to Digambaras. 
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6. Now we should see when Jatila flourished. Dhavala, who 
refers to VarShga-oarita as composed by Jatila, belongs to circa 
11th century A. c. ; Oamundaraya-purana which quotes a verse 
from Varahgaoarita is composed in 978 A. c. ; Jinasena who 
mentions Jatacarya began his Adipurana about 838 A. C,; Jinasena 
who talks highly of Varahga-oarita finished his Harivaih^a in783 
A. 0.; Udyotanasuri who mentions Varaiigacarita and its author 
finished his Kuvalayamala in 778 A. C, Thus in the beginning of 
the last quarter of 8th centur^ Varanga-carita was a famous 
^brk, both in the South and the North, both among SvetSmbara and 
Digambara writers. To account for this wide circulation and 
fame, Jatila might be said to have flourished in the seventh 
century at the latest. At present I am not in a position to put an 
earlier limit to his date but this much I wish to note that 
there are some passages in Varanga-carita which reminded me of 
similar passages in the works of Samantabhadra ( about second 
century A. C. ) and Pujyapada ( about 500 A. C. ). So far as I 
know, I have not been able to trace the name of Jatila or JataoSrya 
in any epigraphical records. There flourished one Siinhanandi 
in the second century A. C. who helped the two forlorn princes 
to found the Gahga dynasty. It is parbaps to distinguish from 
this famous Siinhanandi that Camundaraya calls our author 
J ata-Siihhanandi. 

7. Though its Mss. are rare today, Varanga-carita appears to 
have been once a very popular work. It has received proper appre- 
ciation at the hands of Jinasena the author of the HarivaihSa, as 
we have seen above. It is not a small thing that Jatacarya's 
peetic flash has been complimented by Jinsena the author of 
""l^rSvabhyudaya-himself a genius. Not only that but Jinasena ap- 
pears to have used Varanga-carita and reproduced some topics in 
his own words when writing his Adipurana. Jinasena, as he was 
wriftng his first chapter In ^oka Metre, has recast the form only 
and even scfaie words are common. For instance, oompafe Adi- 
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pui^lna' I. 122-24 with YarShga-Oarita I. 6-7 ; Adi. I. 127-80 with 
Varfihga. 1. 10-11; Adi. I. 139 with Yaranga. 1. 15 and Adi. 1. 143 
-44 with Yarahga. I. 16 and 14. Camundaraya’s exposition 
of this topic closly agrees with that in Yaranga- car ita and Adi- 
purSna, and as we have seen above he actually quotes a verse from 
the former. 

8. So far as our knowledge of Jaina literature goes, YarShga- 
carita is one of the earliest Jaina epics in Sanskrit written in a 
semi-epic and semi-kavya style. Whether Jatila was earlier 
than or contemporary of Ravisena, the author of Padma-carita 
( 677 A. C. ) cannot be said at this stage. The only Jaina epic 
that claims priority over Padmacarita of Ravisena and Varahga- 
carita of Jatila is the Prakrit Pauraa-cariya of Vimala who 
according to the concluding verse of that work wrote it in 4 A. C. 

9. The story of Varahga too has proved fascinating in later 
days. Vardhamana composed in Sanskrit verse another VaTah- 
ga-caritain thirteen chapters. It is edited with Marathi trans-* 
lation by Pt. Jinadasa of Sholapur. This book is a summary 
of Jatila’s work with which it has close phraseological agreements 
in places more than one ; the author only curtails the details of 
religious sermons and various descriptions, the skeleton of the 
story remaining the same all the while. Vardhamana perhaps 
implies that he has summarised Jatila’s work when he says J — 

»' I- 

Pt. Jinadas writes in the introduction to that edition that 
VardharnSna^s Varahga-carita is the same as the one referred to in 
HarivamSa. But this view cannot be accepted since, it is proved 
beyond doubt that Jatila is the author of Varahga-carita referred 
to by Jinasena. ^ 

1. 1 have not quoted those passages from AdipurBpa since the work is 
easily accessible. It is published with Hindi translation from Cal- 
cutta; with Marathi translation from Kolhapur; and in part with 
Kanarese translation once from Bangalore and once from Mysore. 
%o facilitate this comparison I have given at the end the text of the 
first chapter of VarSnga-oarita, 
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There is no definite evidence as to the date of Yardhamana who 
gives meagre information about himself. He was a Bhattaraka 
belonging to Mulasahgha, BalStkaragana and Bharatl gaocha and 
he had a title paravadi-paflcanana. I know of two Vardhamanas. 
The first was the guru’ of Dharmabhusana, the author of Nyayadl- 
pika. If this VardharnSnaisthe same as the guru of Dharmabhusana 
then this Varanga-carita is composed in the middle of the 14th 
century at the earliest, since the date of Dharmabhusana is given 
as circa 1600 A. C. by Dr. Vidyabhushana® and 1385 A. C. by Dr. 
Pathak.’^ The seeond Vardhamana is the author of Humch in- 
scription^ and his date is about 1530 A. C. according to Bice. It is 
important to note that this second Vardhamana belonged to 
Balatkara gana. Thus this Varanga-carita cannot be taken earlier 
than 13th century A. C. 

10. Then there is a Varanga-carita® in Eanarese by Dbarani- 
pandita who flourished about 1G50 A. C. He was a native of 
Visnuvardhanapura. It is witten in a popular Kanarese metre 
known as Bhamini-satpadl. He says that his work is based on 
previous compositions. From the fact he mentions one Vardhama- 
na-yati along with other previous authors, it appears that Vardha- 
mana 's Varanga-carita was his authority. The Ms. noticed by 
E. B. K, Narasimhacharya is incomplete containing only eight 
chapters. 

11. In the end I have given below the faithful text of the 
first chapter of this Varanga-carita with a view that the Mss. of it 
are very scarce and a complete edition with this single Ms. is not 
possible in the near future and that the readers would be able to 
have an idea about its style etc. and to compare the same with 
other Sanskrit works. I am very thankful to my friend Prof. S. S. 
Sukthankar for his ready help in preparing this essay especially 
in checking errors in the following text. 

,Am ~ ^ 

1. Aitaka Pannalala Saras wati-bhavana Report III. p. 81. 

2. Indian Logic: Mediaeval School, p. 54. 

3. Annals of B. 0. R. I. XII. iv. p. 376. 

4. EO, VIII. Nagara. No. 46. 

5. See EaranE^ka Eavi«0|Lrita. Vol. II. p. 417 etc. 
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Poat-Mcript 

i. Just recently an old Kanarese inscription mentioning the 
name of Jatasimhanandi is discovered at Eoppala ( Nizam State) 
— a place recently famous as a find-spot of A^oka inscription and 
held in high respect by the Jainas of mediaeval India. It is found 
on a niaidi situated on the top-most peak known as Pallakki Gunde, 
( i. e. palanquin rook ) on the hill adjoining Koppala. From the 
foot-prints, just above the inscription, it is clear that the inscrip- 
tion commemorates the death of Jatasimhanandi and it is engraved 
by some of his disciple or devotee. It is partly mutilated and 
runs in two lines — 

1 JataaimganaAidi dedrya ( mahadeva ?) worn out. 

2 macayyam mSAisidem} 

In the same place there is one more inscription about Simha- 
nandi but I am not ready, at present, to identify both for no other 
reason than the fact that he is called Siihhanandi and not JatS* 
siihhanandi, and as I have shown in the body of this paper he 
was called Jatasiihhanandi only to be distinguished from various 
other Simhanandis. If we identify Siihhanandi and Jatasiihhanandi 
the very purpose of the latter 's name would be vitiated. I am in- 
clined to identify this Jatasimhanandi with the author of Yaranga- 
carita, since our author is known to and quoted by Camupdarfiya 
who is well acquainted with some of the famous saints associated 
with KopanSidri ( Koppala ) such as Eumarasena and Candrasena.^ 

ii. In Amrtaslti^, a didactic work ascribed to one Yogindra, a 
verse of Jatasimhanandi is thus quoted, — 

The plam-leaf Ms. of Varanga-oarita being beyond my reach 
jfow, I have not been able to verify this quotation. 

1. I am ▼erjl thankful to Mr. P, B, Desai of Dharwar tbrousb whoia 
kindness I could get a copy of this inscription. 

2. Clmupdariya PurB^a, I, 15 and 17. 

3. See Annals of B. O. R. I. XII, ii, p. 162. 




NIRVANA AND BUDDHIST LAYMEN 

BY 

Db. Bimala Chubn Law, m. a., b. l., Ph. d. 

Nirvana ( nibbSna ) is, according to the Samyutta Nikftya(Vol, 
II., p. 117 ), cessation of existence ( bhavanirodho nibbanam ). It is 
according to the Visuddhimagga,' pancannam khandhanarh nirodho 
( extinction of five khandhas ). The Visuddhimagga further 
points out that there is only truth and no second ( ekam hi saocam 
na dutlyaih ). This is the idea of nibbana involved in this 
passage. Nibb&na includes absence of passion ( virEga ), destruc- 
tion of pride ( mada nimmadana ), killing of thirst ( tanhakkhayo ), 
freedom from attachment ( alayasamugghato ) and destruction of 
all sensual pleasures ( Eamaplpasa Vinaya ), these are the attri- 
butes of nibbana. It is the cessation of all sufferings - ( sabbadu- 
kkhupasama saihkhata Y. In the same work we find that nibb&na 
can be attained through meditation (jhana), wisdom (panna), 
precepts ( slla), steadfastness ( araddhaviriyo )* etc. 

In the Atthasalinl ( p. 409 ) nibbana means that from which 
the arrow of desire ( tanhasarhkhatarh vanarh niggatam va tasma 
v&n&ti nibbanam ) is gone away. It is freedom from all sins, 
final release from the lower nature as Mr. Maung Tin puts it 
( Expositor, 51 8 ). In the SumangalavilasinI ( Vol. L, 217 ) Buddha- 
ghosa says that a person obtains nibbana making himself free from 
the wilderness of misdeeds. Nibbana is described here as the 
state of bliss ( duccarita kant&raih nittharitva paramaih khemanta- 
bbumim Amata-Nibbanaih p&punSti ). This is in agreement with 
what has been said in the Milindapanho ( p. 69 ). In the Kath&- 
vatthupakaranatthakatba nibbana has been described as a void 
( J. P. T. 6., 1889, p. 178 ; cf. Dbammapada, verse 93, Suflfiato). Ap- 

1 Vol. li, p. 611. , 

t Vol.n,p. 497. 

3 VoL I, p. 298. 

4 Vo|.I.p.8. 
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cording to the Abhidhammatthasangaha it is so colled because it 
is a departure from that craving which is called v§na, lusting or 
craving. It is to be realised through knowledge belonging to 
the four paths. It is the object of those paths and of their fruition. 
It is called lokuttara sarhkhataih. It is excellent, uncreated, and 
it is free from lust.'' 

Dr. Poussin^ points out that according to the doctrinal tenets of 
Buddhism, accurately and profusely explained in every part of the 
Scriptures, Nirv&nois annihilation. But this meaning is very 
vague. We do not agree with him when he further points out that 
the most exact and most authoritative definition of Nirv&na is not 
annihilation but ' unqualified deliverance,' a deliverance of which 
we have no right to predicate anything^. Nirvana means the extinc- 
tion of raga, dosa and moha ( passion, hatred and delusion ). Mrs. 
Rhys Davids is perfectly right when she says in her leatned 
introdu( 5 tion to the Dhammapada that Nirvana is the waning out of 
all evil, raga, dosa and moha. (The minor Anthologies of the 
Pali Canon, pt. L, p, xix ). 

It is clearly pointed out in the Sarhyutta NikSya that NibbEna 
is rfigakkhaya, dosakkhaya and mohakkhaya (Sarhyutta Nikftya, 
IV., 251 ). It is true as Mrs. Rhys Davids points out that Nirvana 
is nothing but diminishing of the vicious and the weak in the 
man which is the negative aspect ol his positive advance in 
becoming. The literal meaning of ‘nirvana’ is ‘nibbfipeti' that 
which is extinguished. We can gather a clear idea of the subject 
from various Pali Books, the Dhammapada, the Khuddakapfttha, 
the Sutta Nip&ta and the Milindapahho.* Some have translated 

I KibbSnaih pana lokuttara — saihkbStaih calumagga-fiSpona saeobikS- 
tabbaxh magga-phalanaih Slambapa-bbtltaiii vSna-samkhStSya tanhSya 

uikkbantatts Dibbffnam ti pavucoati, asaibkhatam anuitaraifi 

nibbSnam vSnamuttS ( Abbidhammattha-Saibgaha, p. SI, 

^ In J. p. T. S., 1884 ). 

t Th 0 way to JNirvnnd, p. 133. 

3 Th4 way to N^vditat p. 131. 

4 Vida my paper ‘ Idea of NibbSna in the MilindapaSho ( Journal 

liahnhodhi Society^ October, 1931 ). I have diacustad all ihata points 
in my forthcoming volume on the History of Pall Literatnr#. • 

U [ AnnaU, B. 0. R. 1. ] 
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the word, ‘Nibblna' ae ‘anibro6ia\ ‘immortality ^ ‘perfect beatitude *> 
Summum Bonum, etc. We all know that an arahat obtains 
Nirvftna. Arhattva and Nirvana are synonymous. Childers 
rightly points out that nibb&na in verse 23 of the Dhammapada 
means arhatship ( Pali Diet., p. 269 ). He further points out that 
nibbftna is used to designate two differnt things: — ( 1 ) the state 
of blissful sanctification called arhatship, and ( 2 ) the annihi- 
lation of existence in which arhatship ends ( ibid. , p. 266 ). This 
view of Childers has been supported by James D^Alwis in his 
‘Essay on Buddhist Nirvana', a review of Max Mfiller's Dhamma- 
pada. 

Next comes the question whether a layman can attain nirvina. 
We are shocked to read pp, 150-151 of the Way to Nirvana where 
Dr. Poussin writes thus, “Laymen, however faithful, generous, and 
virtuous they may be, even if they practise the fortnightly 
abstinence and continence of the Upavasa, cannot reach Nirvana/^ 
In other words, according to Dr. Poussin only the monks after 
having reached the fourth stage of sanctification can obtain 
nirvana. We find it otherwise if we closely examine the following 
references from Pali books. A close study of the Guhatthaka 
Sutta(p. 58) and the Jara Sutta (p. 129) of the Mahaniddesa 
together with their commentaries by Dhammapala helps us to 
look for the munis both among the householders and the recluses. 
The munis are defined as persons who have attenuated their sins 
and have seen nibbana and as to householders, they are represented 
as persons who are overburdened with all household duties. No 
other discrimination is sought to be made between the Agara- 
munis and the Anagaramuuis than this, that while the former 
keep to the method of household life, the latter do not. As for the 
attainment, both are held out as equally competent to win the 
highest state, which is nibbanaL 

1 AgSraiii majjhe vasantft SgSramuDino pabbajjUpagatS anSgSramunino 
■attasekkbamunino arahantS asekkhamunino paocekabuddbX p^oeka- 
munino sammSfaxbbuddbS munimunino. AgSramunino — XgSrikS ^ 
kasigorakkbSdi SgSrika-kamine aijutts, dittba^adBti diftbauibbSnB, 
TifiiiSta sSsanati vififiStaib sikkbattayasSsanaih etesanti vififlSta 
•SsanS. AnBgSrS ti kasigorakkhSdi Sgariyakammam etesam nattbft, 
pabbajjita anSgSrS ti vuooanti. ( Commentary on the Mahaniddesa, 
^ Siameie Edition, p, 218, Guhatthaka Sutta aod JarU Sutta ). 
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In the AhguttaraNikftya we find mention of 21 lay arahatsJ 
T. W. Rhys Davids in his learned introduction to the Sftmafifla- 
phala Sutta calls them laymen arahats ( S. B. B. , Vol. II„ p. 63, 
f. n. ) . If we are to believe the statement of Dr. Poussin, how was 
it possible that laymen became arahats fully qualified for 
obtaining nirvftna. In the Kathavatthu ( Bk. IV, p, 268, P. T. 8. ), 
we find that kulaputta Yasa, householder Uttiya and young 
Brahman Setu attained arahatship in all the circumstances of 
life in the laity* Referring to this point S. Z. Aung and Mrs. 
Rhys Davids have inferred that a layman under exceptional 
circumstances may attain arahatship but to keep it he must give 
up the world ( Points of Controversy, p. 158, f. n. ) . We find that 
T. W. Rhys Davids and C. A. F. Rhys Davids in part iii, p. 5 of 
the Dialogues of the Buddha ( S. B. B. , Vol. IV ) have raised this 
question* who in the oldest period could be an arahat ? The answer 
is*- - Anyone - men or women, old or young, lay or religieux. They 
have drawn our attention to a number of lay arahats mentioned 
in many canonical and non-canonical Pali books. It is distinctly 
mentioned in the Milindapanho^ which is one of the most important 
Pali books that Nfigasena in reply to the question put to him by 
King Menander points out that whether he be a layman or recluse, 
he who attains to the supreme insight, to the supreme conduct 


1 Chahi bhikkhavtt dbaminehi famannSgato Bballiko gahapati ... Sudatto 
gabapati AnStbapip^iko... Citto gahapati MacchikSsap4iko...'Hattha« 
ko Alavako ... MabSnSmo Sakko ... Uggo gahapati VesSliko ... Uggate 
gahapati ... SUro Ambattbo ... JIvako Komarabhacco ... NakulapitS 
gahapati ... Tavakappiko gahapati ... Purfipo gahapati ... Isidatto 
gahapati ... SandhSno gahapati ... Yijayo gahapati ... Vajjiyaiuahito 
gahapati ... Mep^ako gahapati ... VSsettho upSsako, Arittho upBsako, 
SSraggo upSsako Tathlgate nittham gato amataddaso amatam sacchi- 
katvS iriyati ( A^guttora Nikaya^ Vol. Ill, p. 461 ; Cf. Ftnaya, 1. 17 ; 
Saihyutta Niknya, V, 94 ; The Questions of King Milinda, II„ 57, 96, 
245 ; Dhammapada Commentary, I, 808, etc. ). 

Yaio kulaputto, Uttiyo gahapati, Setu mBpavo gihiaaa byafijanena ara- 
hattam pattB, ten a vata re vattabbe * Gihl * sea Arabs ti.* 

I 

8 According to the Burmese tradition the Milindapafiha is one of the 

books of the Khuddaka NikSya which is included in the Butta Pitaka. 
h^nce a book of the canon ( The Puli Literature of Burma j p. 4 ), 
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of life, he too will win hie way to the excellent condition of 
Arshatship.l 

“Gihl pi mahSr&ia samma patipanno Sridhako hoti 
nfiyarh dhammarh kusalaih, pabbajito pi mabftrftia sammE 
patipanno firadhako hoti nSyarh dhammaih kusalarh,® ” 

It is clear from this passage that a householder if he leads a reli- 
gious life may obtain arahatship which is nirvana. The Milinda- 
paflho further points out that whosoever has attained, as a lay- 
man, to arahatship, one of the two courses is left to him and 
no other - either that very day he enters the order or he dies 
for, beyond that day he cannot last. ( The Questions of King 
Milinda, II. , p. 96 ). 

“Yo gihl arahattam patto dve v’ assa gatiyo bhavanti, anaMK : 
tasmiih yeva divase pabbajati vfi parinibb&yati va, na so divaso 
sakkft atikkametun ti.” MtlindapaUho, ed. by Trenckner, pp. 264- 
265 ). 

And all they who as laymen, living at home and in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of sense, realise in themselves the condition 
of Peace, the Supremo Good Nirvana, — all they had in former 
births accomplished their training, laid the foundation, in the 
practice of the thirteen vows, had purified their walk and conduct 
by means of them ; and so now even as laymen, living at home and 
in the enjoyment of the pleasures of sense, do they realise in 
themselves the condition of Peace, the Supreme Good, Nirvana 
( The Questions of King Milinda, II. , p. 253 ). T. W. Ehys Davids 
and C. A. F. Rhys Davids remark in their introduction to the 
P&tika Suttanta that when laymen had experienced the mental 
change called becoming an Arahant, the natural result, under the 
conditions prevailing in Northern India in the 6th or 5th Centuries 
B.C., would be that he would become a religieux, and this may have 
been sufficient reason for such opinions as those expressed in the 
Eath&vattbu and the Milinda having, in the course of centuries, , 
grown up, { S. B. B. , Vol. IV. , Dialogues of the Buddha, III , *pp. 
5-6 ). In the Dhammpada we find that the V^erse 23 of the 


1 The Questione of King Milinda, 11., p. 58. ( BBE ). 
t Milisdapanho, Ed. by Tr*nokn«r. p. 841, 
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Appaniadavagga refers to the learned, meditative,’ steadfast aild 
always fifm in their determination having obtained nirvftna. The 
verse i26 of the same work mentions that those who are always 
watchful, study day and night and who strive after nirvana, their 
passions will come to an end. The verse 289 refers to a wise and 
well-behaved man who should quickly clear the way leading to 
nirvana. All such verses of the Dhammapada point out that a 
layman or monk may obtain nirvana. 

Another interesting point which should attract our attention 
is whether there be any such precept prescribed for the laity as 
we find prescribed for the monks. A layman with trusting 
heart (pasanna-oitto) while leading a household life should observe 
the following precepts-— 

1. panatipataveramani, avoidance of life slaughter, 

2. Adinnadanaveramanl, abstinence from stealing, 

3. Kamesumicohacaraveramanl, abstinence from evil conduct 

in respect of sensual pleasures, 

4. musavadaveramani, abstinence from speaking falsehood, 

5. sura-meraya-majja-pamadatthanaveramanl, abstinence from 

taking strong, intoxicating and maddening drinks.^ 

It is curious to note that among the ten precepts prescribed for^ 
regulating the conduct of the Buddhist monks, only five mentioned 
above are meant for the householders. Some are under the impres- 
sion that it is not possible for a householder to observe these 


1. “Yo kho brSbma^a pasanna-citto sikkhS-padSnl lamSdiyati, — pS^Sti- 
pStfi veramapl, adinnSdSnS veramapi, kSmesu mioobSrS veramael, 
inutB - TSdi verama^i, sur5 ~ meraya - majja - pamSdatthffna 
verama^l — aya± kho brShmapa yafifio imSya ca ti — vidhSya yafifla 
-sampadBya solasa — parikkhBrBya iminS oa niooa- dBnena anu- 
kola - yafiiiena iminS ca yihSra - dSnena imehi pa BarapBgamanehi 
appatthatiro oa appasaxnSrabbhataro oa mahapphalataro oa mabs - 
DisBibsataro oB ti." KutUdanta Hutt-Dlgha NikSya, I. , p. 146; of. also 
-tbo SigUlovUda Sutta of the Digha NikSya which is also oalled th# 
Vinaya of ths Houa^man^ B. B. B. , Vol. IV,, p. 169, * 
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preoepts. We are at a lose to understand why the obeervanoe of 
these preoepts is not practicable in the case of a householder, 
rather it is difficult for him deeply engrossed in worldly affairs. 
Surely this is the course of conduct laid down for the ordinary 
Buddhist layman contained in the Gahapativaggas found in the 
rariouB iNikiyas.' 


pf. JntrodooyoD to the BBmeBRephels Satte, 8, B. Bm Vo}. II, , p. 63, 



TYPICAL problems OF HINDU MATHEMATICS 


BY 

GURUGOVINDA CHAKBABARTI, M. a , B, Sc, 

In this paper wo shall deal with a few of the typical problems 
of Hindu mathematics which, it is apparent, had their origin in 
practical applications of mathematics to questions of real life. 
But the problems, starting as practical cases, underwent different 
variations in later times for the reason, put in a nutshell by 
Smith, that “ there is an interesting law of book writers that 
most of them would steal from one another without the least 
scruple if they can thinly veil the theft ”, ' As has been pointed 
out by his student Vera Sanford, there is however some justifica- 
tions for it, for no mathematical principle is a monopoly of any 
mathematician,^ The many metamorphoses will also be within 
the scope of each type of our problems. 

The purpose of the study is to show one of the distinctive 
features of Hindu mathematics. Furthermore, there are certain 
problems which are found to be in common with many nations 
which show an inter-relation amongst ancient peoples that is very 
significant to the students of primitive culture. 

But the materials pertinent to the study of the history of our 
problems are so very limited that it has become practically an 
impossibility to ascertain the time, place and the cause of the 
origin of a problem. In fact we have no work earlier than the 
seventh century which deals with problems although it must at 
the same time be said that there was a regular culture of mathe* 
matics amongst the Hindus from an earlier time. We should 
therefore be strictly cautious in forming our judgments from the 
• 

1 Smith — ** On tie origin of certain typical problems ” Arnertcav Math, 

Monthly, xxiv. No. 2, Febrnaiy 1917, p. 65. 

2 Vera Sanford — “ The History and significance of certain ' standard 

problems in Algebra,'" Teacher’s College, Columbia Univeriity, New 
York. 1927, p. 79. • 
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external evidences as available under tbe present state of research, 
on the relation between two nations, considering that ectne of 
them might be apt illustrations of argunieutum esr silenHo which 
had led to many accidents in history. As such, some problems 
which appear to us with a stamp of foreign influence might be 
genuine products of Hindu brain without our knowing of the fact. 
Some of our remarks are therefore provisional and the excuse 
still for completing the' theses is in the hope that it will attract 
the attention of the future workers and save at least some amount 
of labour of the more successful researcher 

The first of these problems, without which an arithmetic of 
to-day, might by some be thought to be incomplete and which is 
likely to retain its honourable position, as it illustrates a valu- 
able mathematical principle is based upon the reduction of 
fractional differences. These problems to whose origin and 
development, I wish to direct special attention, appears first in 
definite form in the Triiatika of Srldhara ( c. 750 A. D. ) as ‘ a rule 
of the pole ’ — “ One-half, one-sixth and one-twelfth parts of a 
pole are immersed in water, clay and sand respectively. Two 
heutas are visible. Find the height of the pole. ” ’ It also 
appears in one of the great mathematical classics of India, the 
Ouxeita-sara-samgraha of Mahavira ( c. 850 A. D. ).* As to the 
origin of the problem, any one familiar with the Arthasaalra of 
Eautilya cannot fail to recognise that it originated in con- 
nection with architecture at least as early as the 4th century B. C. 
In this work we find a rule included under the “ Construction of 
Forts ” that “ in fixing a pillar, six parts are to form its height 
on the floor, twice as much to be entered into the ground and one- 
fourth for its capital Kaye suspected * that the problem ori- 
ginated on the banks of the river Nile, as if there was no river 
in India. 

1 m (3) xiii, p. 211. 

2 Oanita-anra-sa^graha, of MebSTira, BaDgaoharya’s E^i. p. 71. 

S Kautilya’s JrthaiSrtra — B. Sham Sbaatri’a Ed. p. 69. 

4 Bib. Math. (3) xUI, p. 211. 

C 
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Problems in general, have many variants and the one under 
consideration, is no exception to the rule. One of them most 
interesting and so devised in their effort to make problems repre- 
sent cases that actually happen, was to find the numbers of 
pearls in a necklace which was broken in an amorous struggle. 
The problem appears in Triiatika'^, Ganita’sara-samgraha^ and 
Manorafljanay a commentary of Bhaskara’s LllavatVy where it is 
stated as “ the third part of a necklace of pearls, broken in an 
amorous struggle, fell to the ground, its fifth part rested on the 
couch, the sixth part was saved by the wench and the tenth part 
was taken up by her lover, six pearls remained strung. Say of 
how many pearls the necklace was composed 

Another variant as found in the Ganita-sara-samgraha^ and 
the Lilavatl ^ is “ Out of a swarm of bees, one-fifth part settled 
on the blossom of Kadamba and one-third on a flower of Silindhri, 
three times the difference of those numbers flew to the bloom of a 
Kutaja. One bee, which remained, hovered and flew about in the 
air, allured at the same moment by the pleasing fragrance of a 
Jasmin and pandanus. Tell me, charming woman, the number 
of bees.*' 

It is interesting to note that the very same problem has been 
repeated elsewhere in the LllSvatl® with some modification to 
illustrate the principle of assimilation of roots co-efficient, thereby 
transforming the equation from a simple one to a variety of 
quadratic. The problem as it stands in its modified form is : 
“ The square-root of half the number of a swarm of bees is gone 
to a shrub of jasmin and so are eight-ninth of the whole swarm, 
a female is buzzing to one remaining male that is humming 
within a lotus, in which he is confined, having been allured to 

1 TrUatikS Ed. Sudhskara Dvivedi, Benares . Rule 50. 

2 Bangaoharya's Edition, iv. 17-22. 

3 Colebrook — Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration from the 

Sanskrit of Brahmagupta and Bhasdar a Lond. 1815; to be hereafter 
oalled Colebrook. 

4 iv. 6. ^ 

5 iii.54. 

e Colebrook'fi Trantlatioh, Lttdvati 68. 

12 [ Annalii B. 0. B. L ] 
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it by its fragrance at night. Say, lovely woman, the number of 
bees." 

The next set of problems as found for the first time in the 
Bakhsali Ms. is that of the forward and backward motions. The 
problem is : “A boat goes V* of '/3 of a yojana plus 1/3 less in 

of V® of a day, but then it is driven back by the wind ’/I of '/s 
of a yojana in 1/8 of 3 days. In what time will it travel one 
hundred and eight yojanas Mahavlra gave the variant “In 
the course of •’'/? of a day a boat traverses 1/3 of a KroSa. State 
in what time will it have advanced 99 yojanas, thou who hast 
powerful arms in crossing easily the ocean in numbers 

Prithudak Swami ( 864 A. D. ) gives another variant of the 
problem* •• — " A white ant advances 8 barley corns less 1/5 part 
of that amount in a day and returns the 20th part of a finger in 
three days. In what space of time will one, whose progress is 
governed by these rates of advancing and retarding, proceed one 
hundred yojana This problem seems to have originated with 
the Hindus which was taken to Europe by Fibonacci in J 202 A.D., 
who depending upon some Arabic source, did much to make 
known the Hindu arithmetic there. The variant appears in the 
form* There is a lion in a well whose depth is 50 palms. 
He climbs 1/7 of a palm daily and slips back 1/9 of a palm. In 
how many days will he get out of a well ? " 

The next problems that attract our attention are those that 
deal with rate-time-distance. The simplest type of these problems 
deal with the computation of distance traversed or the time 
required to travel a fixed distance from the observation of a 
uniform rate of motion. There is in the Bakhsali Ms.', “ Some- 
thing travels 3 yavas a day. How long will it take to go five 
yojanas”. A similar problem occurs in the Oavita-sUra-aaihgraha 
of Mahavlra* “ A lame man walks over 1/4 of a Ero^a together 

1 Kaye’s Ed. of BSkh. Ms. p. SI. 

% Qanita-sara-savigrahat Loo. oit. V. 23-31. 

d Colebrook's Algebra with Arithmetic and Menstratlon, p. 288. 

4 Vera Sanford* Loo. cit. p. 63. 

5 Kaye's BSkh. Ms. p. 37. 

6 Qanita’Sara^aarhgrahat Loc. Cit. v. 4. 
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with 1/5 thereof in 71/2 days. Say what ( distance ) he ( goes 
over ) in 3l/5 years ( at this rate )/’ 

The application of the idea to simplest astronomical problems, 
was another variant of the problem. In the Bakhsali work we 
have two problems ’ : — “ The Sun travels 500,000,000 yojans in 
a day. State with certainty the amount of progress in one 
ghatikS.” “ The Sun’s chariot is guided by the god Mahoraga 
among the Siddhas and Vidyadharis. The clever scientist says 
that according to the general rule, it travels half a hundred Koti 
in a day and night. Tell me, 0 best of the calculators, what it 
will go in one muhurta.” 

“ The actual basis of these problems ” supposes Vera Sanford* 
“ may he traced to the use of pace-scales in the ancient world, 
particularly by Alexander whose official pacers measured the 
distances between towns and villas in mapping his empire.” 

This suggestion, however, seems to me not to represent the 
true view. Several centuries before Alexander, the idea was 
applied by the Hindus in astronomy. In the Vedahga Jyoiisa, 
we have several rules the rationale of which is the “ rate-time- 
distance " law. For instance we have a rule which gives the 
period, for which the Moon remains in one Naksatra ( asterism ) 
to be 1 day 7 kalas. The rationale of this however is that if in a 
5 years' cycle the Moon passes through 1809 asterisms and if the 
total number of day in a 5 years’ cycle is 1830, what is the time 
required to traverse 1 Naksatra^ ? Again there is another rule 
where the distance traversed in a particular time is to be found 
out. The rule is to find the place of the Sun on a particular 

IIP 9T 

lunar day. The rule is P + where P means PSrvan 

124 124 

( fortnight ), T stands for Tithi or the lunar day. The rationale 
of the rule is that if in a cycle the Sun traverses 135 Naksatras, 
th^parvans of the Moon is 124, what is the Naksatra on a parti- 
cular parvan^ ? 

1 Xaye’s Bakll. Ms. p. 51. 

2 Vera Sanford, Loo. oit. p. 71. 

3 VedtlAga Jyoti^a^ SudhSkara*8 E4. p. 13, 

4 Ibid, p. 
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The more complicated problems based on this principle are 
those that deal with the computation of motions of more than 
one thing. These problems, too, repretent practical cases and 
have a history of wide travels. Furthermore, they are interesting 
from the standpoint of scientific mathematics. In its purely 
mathematical form it first appears in the Bakhsali Ms. ( early 
centuries of Christian era ), “ A travel at a certain rate ri for a 
number of days T and then B starts at a daily rate r2. When will 
A and B have travelled equal distances’ ? 

A similar problem is also repeated in the Ganita-sara-saih^ 
graha ^ i “ A certain person travels at the rate of 9 yojanas 
( a day ) and 100 yojanas have already been gone over by him. 
Now, a messenger sent after him, goes at the rate of 13 yojanas 
( a day ). In how many days will this messenger meet ? 

Such problems have beeh found in China in the Arithmetic 
of nine sections ( 3rd century B. C. ) as “ A hare runs 100 paces 
ahead of a dog. The latter pursues the former for 250 paces, when 
the two are 30 paces apart. In how many further paces will the 
two come together^ ? 

“ In Europe it appears, however, among the propositions ad 
acuendos jubenes attributed to Alcuin, ( 8th century ) in the form 
of hound pursuing the hare and thereafter it was looked upon as 
one of the stock questions of European mathematics. I have run 
across it in Italian manuscripts of c. 1440, it is in Petzensteiner's 
work of 1483, Calandri used it in 1491, Pacioli gives it in his 
Suma of 1494, and most of the writers of any prominence in the 
sixteenth century embodied it in their lists so said Smith.* 

There is another such problem found in the Bakhsali Ms. a 
similar to which appears in Cardan’s praotica arithmetice ( 1539 ). 
The Indian problem is ** A travels at a distance a^ the first day, 
a^ + d the second day and so on ; B travels a 2 the first day 

+ d 2 the second day and so on. When will they have travelled 
equal distances^ ? 

1 Kaye's BKkh. Ms. p. 43, Art. 83 <i). 

3 Ganita-snra-aaThgraha^ vi, 337^2. 

3 Mikami - Development of mathematics in China and Japan, p. 16, 

4 On the origin of typical problems. Loo. olt. p. 70, 

5 Stye's Bikh. Ms. p. 43 Art. 83 (3). 
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Cardan’s problem was : “ It is 100 miles from Florenoe to 
Some. Four oompanions start from Florenoe to go to Borne. 
The first goes 1 mile the first day. 2 the second, 3 the next in- 
creasing by a mile each day. The second goes 1 mile the first 
day, 3 the second, 5 the third, increasing by 2 miles a day. The 
3rd goes 2 the first, 4 the second, 6 the third, increasing by 2 miles 
a day. The fourth goes 4 miles the first day, 8 the second, 12 the 
third, increasing by 4 miles each day. If they wish to reach 
Borne together, how many days after the first should each 
start’ ? ” 

It has already been pointed out by Vera Sanford that another 
variant was the application of the idea to conjunction of two 
planets, which in India began from Bhaskara I ( 522 A. D. ) *, and 
which was discussed by Trenchant, Cardan ahd Vender Hricke in 
the sixteenth century in Europe.* 

The origin of this type of problems has often teen traced to 
Zeno's paradox. The appearance of the hare problem in the 
“ Nine sections ” however puts it to an earlier date. But it 
appears that none of the two above mentioned views is correct. 
There is another variant of the problem as to the occurence of the 
new moon. The astronomical cycles, too, involve the idea of 
finding the interval when the Sun and the Moon, starting from 
the same place, will meet again at the same place. These last 
variants were known to the civilised world many centuries 
before Zero’s paradox or the “ nine sections ”. The earliest appli- 
cations of these can be traced to the Caldeans and the oldest 
Indian reference is in the Vedanga Jyotim ( 1200 B, c. ). 

The next problems that we shall discuss are those on 
progression. The standard illustrations of the problems that 
depend on the idea of progression, both arithmetic and geometrical, 
are the problems of gift. Thus for instance, problems on A. P. 
in the Oavitarsara-samgraha* “ A certain excellent SrSvaka gave 

— — H ., — 

1 V«ra Sanford, Loo. oit p. 73. 

% Vera Sanford and others attributed to Brahmagupta ( 628) the cradit 
for the first application of the idea. But now it is known that it was 
first applied by BhSskara I ( 522 ). 

3 Vera Sanford, Loo. oit. p. 74 & 75. 

4 Qan%ia^BJlra-saih$Taha^ II, 66, * 
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gems in offering to 5 temples ( one after'anotber ). Commencing 
the offering with 2 (fgems ) and then increasing ( it Bnooessively )•' 
by 3 ( gems ) O you ! who know how to calculate, mention what 
their total number is.” Exactly similar problems' were given by 
Prithudak’ : “ The king bestowed gold continually on venerable - 
priests during three days and ninth part giving one and a half 
( bhftras ) with a daily increase of a quarter. What were the 
mean, the'last term and the total,” 

Another problem was : , “ A man gave his’ son-in-law 
panas the first day, and diminished the presents by two 
If thou be conversant'with progreseion,*^ say how many 
bestowed when the ninth day was past ^ ” 

Bhaskara too gives such problems ^ = 

“ A person having given four drammas to priests on the first 
day, proceeded,! my friend, to distribute daily alms at' a rate 
increasing by five a day. Say quickly how many were given by 
him in half a month.” 

“ A person gave three drammas on' the first day, and con- 
tinued to distribute alms increasing by' two a day and he^ thus 
bestowed on the priest three hundred ^ and sixty drammas. ' Say 
quickly in how many days. ” 

The elements of the problem in G. P. are also the same i. e. 
they are also based on gift where however the gift progresses 
geometrically. Thus Mahftvlra gives/ = “ Having first obtained 
2 gold coins ( in some city ) a man goes from city to city, earning 
everywhere three times. Say how much he will make in the 
eighth city ? ” Prithudak Swami gives ’ “ How much] is given 
in ten days, by one, who bestows six with "a threefold increase 
daily?” 

In the LUavaii,^ we find ; “ A person gave a mendicant a 

1 Oolebrook, Loo. oit. p. 290. 

3 Ibid, p. 290. 

3 Ibid. Bale 120 of lilzvati. 

4 Oai^ita-iSra-sarhgraha II, 96-90. 

5 Colebrook, p. 291. 

6 Ibid, translation of lalavatl, Buie 123, 
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a day. 
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couple of cowry shells first and promised a twofold increase of 
the alms daily. How many niskas'does he give in a month ? ” 

Similar problems in A. P. based on gi t is found in Europe in 
the works of the ICth century and onwards. Thus in Clavius 
( 1583 )’ we find ; “ An emperor promises 100 scundi to the last 
of his 20 captains to scale the enemy’s wall, 130 to the one who 
is next to the last, 160 to the one next before that and so on. The 
question is how much did he give in his rewards and how much 
did the first captain give ? ” 

There is another^problem’’on A. P. found in Prithudak Swami’s 
commentary where the prices of the counch shells are progressive 
arithmetically = “ Tell the price of the 7th counch, the first one 
being worth six panas, and the rest increasing by a pSna ® ? ” 

After the penetrationtof oriental ideas in Europe, particularly, 
when Hindu mathematics became well-known Buteo ( 1526 ) gave 
a similar problem with a modification to illustrate geometrical 
progression. It may be doubted that the problem of Buteo was 
taken from some lost work on Hindu mathematics or even it 
may be that the Problem of A. P. was borrowed with an 
attempt to conceal the fact of borrowal. 

There is another type of problem in Hindu mathematics often 
used to find the sum of the squares of the natural numbers. Thus 
in Prithudak Swami ^ we find ; “ To find the contents of a pile of 
quadrates with period 5. ( Having one at the top and the length 

and breadth increasing by one in each successive layer ) ”. We 
find also in the Ganifa-sara-samgrafia of Mahavira*: “There is 
constructed an equilateral quadrilateral structure consisting of 
5 layers. The topmost layer is made up of one brick. O you, 
who know the calculation of mixed problems, tell me how many 
bricks are there ? ” 

China shows itself in the variant given by Chen Huo ( 1011- 
• 1075 ) who states that the uppermost layer consists of 2 kegs and 

1 Vera Sanford, Loo. oit. 57. 

2 ColebrAok, p. 290. 

3 Oolebrook, p. 293. 

4 Oav^ita-tira-sttihgraha, Rule 3S1V2. 
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the lowest of 12 kegs, there are 11 layers. To find the number, of 
kegfi. Ans. 649.’ 

Another type of problem that pleased the attention of our 
fore-fathers was that of apportionment of shares in proportion to 
capital. In the work of Brahmagupta ( 628 A. D. ) although we 
do not find any problem of this nature, there is however a rule 
by which such problems are to be solved. The rule in question 
is J “ The contributions taken into profit divided by the sum of 
the contributions are the several gains ; or if there be subtractive 
or additive differences into the profit increased or decreased by 
the differences and the product has the corresponding differ- 
ence subtracted or added His commentator Prithudak dictat- 
ed a problem to illustrate the rule. His problem was “ A horse 
was purchased with the principal sums, one &o. upto nine, 
dealers in partnership and was sold by them for five less than 
five hundred. Tell me, what was each man^s share of the mixt 
amount Similar problems also occur in the Garitta-sara’sam- 
graha^^ Tnsatifca^ and LUavaih^ 

The actual basis of these problems may be traced to an univer- 
sal custom, the oldest Indian reference of which is found in the 
4th century B. C. In the Arthasastra of Kautilya, we find a 

direction that “ shares may be allotted in proportion to or 

to the capital invested 

Like many other problems, this too touched the eyes of the 
European scholars of the Benaissance period. Fibonacci ( 1202 ) 
of whom we already remarked to have indirectly borrowed from 
some Indian work, gave a typical form of these problems? ” ® 
“ Two men form a partnership. One contributes 18 pounds, the 
other 25. The profits are 7 pound. What is the share of each? 


1 Mikami. Development af mathematics in China and Japan, p. IS. 

2 and 3 Oolebrook, Loo, cit. p. 288. 

4 Gai^ita-sUra-saihgraha, vi, 86i/2, 

5 Bib, MatK Log. cit. Art. 93 of LllUvatl. 

6 Colebrook, Loo. cit. Art. 93 of IMnvati, 

7 Eautalja's Arthakastra^ Tr. of B. Sham Shastry, p. 209. 

8 Vara Sanford, p. 43. 
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There was another of type problem which may be said to be 
typical to Hindu mathematics. These are problems for arriving 
at certain results in required proportion. This type of problems 
occurs in Trisatiha} ( c. 750 A. D. ), G anita-tara-mfhgraha ( 850 
A. D. ) ^ and in the Lilavatl ( 1150 A. D. ) The problem as it 
occurs in the Litavatl is as follows •* — “ If three and a half manas 
of rice may be had for one dramma and eight of kidney beans for 
the like price, take these thirteen cacims^ merchant ! and give me 
two parts of rice and one of kidney beans, for we must take a 
hasty meal and depart, since my companions will proceed 
onwards. ’* 

We next come to another type of problems which treats of 
arriving at equal amounts of wealth, after mutually exchanging 
any desired amount. These problems can bo traced from the 
Bakhsali Ms and are found to have occurred in the OaniL>sara- 
samgraha and the Lilavatt. A typical form is : — “ One possesses 
seven horses, another nine mules and a third ten camels. Each 
gives cne of his animals to each of the others and then their 
possessions become of equal value.’ 

Another variant of these problems is on the presentation of 
the gems. The problem in the Gainfa-sura’Samgroha is: — “The 
first man had 6 azure blue gems, the second man had 7 emeralds 
and the other— the third man-had 8 diamonds. Each one giving to 
each the value of a single gem, became equal to others. What is 
the value of the gem of each variety ? ^ That of Ltlavati is •* 
“ Four jewellers possessing respectively 8 rubies, 10 sapphires, a 
hundred pearls and five diamonds, presented each from his own 
stock, one a piece to the others in token of regard and gratifica- 
tion at meeting and they thus became owners of stock of 
precisely equal value. Tell me friend, what are the prices of the 
gems respectively. ” ® 

1 Bib, Math, Loc. cit. p. 212, Art, 38. 

2 Oanita-sara-samgraha^ Loc. cit. Rule 90V2 ar.d 9P/2» 

3 Oolebrook, Loo. cit, Lila. 97, Vij. 115. 

4 Kaye’s Ed. ^)f Bakh Ms. p. 41. 

5 Qanita*sara-samgraha, Loo. cit. vi. 1644 

6 Oolebrook, Loc* cit. 99 of LUUvati C/o Vij* llli 

13 [ Annelsi B, 0, K, I, ) 
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Problems on Remainder theorems, as it transpires from the 
available evidences, originated with the Chinese. Its earliest 
treatment that can be traced to any Hindu work is in that of 
Aryabhata. In later works it is found in the Ganita-sara-samgraha • 
“ When divided by 2 the remainder is 1, when by 3 it is 2, when 
by 4 it is 3, when by 5 it is 4. Tell me O friend ! wha the heap is * 
Next we find in the Vijaganita of Bhaskara What number is it 
which being divided by six has five for the remainder, or divided 
by five has a residue of four, or divided by three leaves two ? ” ^ 

The Chinese problem, the earliest trace of which is found in 
the Sun-Tsu Suan-Ching ( 58-75 A. D. ), is stated as : There are 
certain things whose number is unknown. Repeatedly divided 
by 8 the remainder is 2, by 5 the remainder is 3 and by 7 the 
remainder is 2. What will be the number ? ^ 

This chronological sequence, however, speaks of the Chinese 
origin of the problem. But there are some reasons to believe that 
the Chinese obtained the problem from some other sources. Prof. 
Gino Loria rightly points out that the problem lies in the midst of 
a collection of problems, without the slightest indication, that Sun- 
Tsu regards the problem as more interesting or valuable than 
its trivial companions.^ Prof. Mikami, too, shares the same 
opinion. What is this source ? In the absence of any other 
evidence, it may be conjectured that this source must be some lost 
Buddhist work. There are tw^o reasons, however, to support it 
and the first of them is that “ All the subjects treated by Sun-Tsu 
were those that had been given in the “ Arithmetic in nine 
sections but the problem of indeterminate analysis first appear 
ed in the above in Sun-Tsu. The second reason is embodied in 
the fact that the work contains some such as “ Chang-an and 

Lo-yang and “Buddhist works all of which are assuredly of 
no origin of Pre-Chin era, “ but that it was written after Buddhism 
was introduced into China. " ® 

1 Oanita-sara^samgraha, Loc. cit. vi, 12314. 

2 Colebrooir, Vijagaijita, 160, 

3 Mikami’s work, Loc. oifc, p, 32 

4 Gino Loria, Debt of Matheniatios to Chinese people ’** The Scientific 
Monthly, June 1927. 

5 8ee Mikami's work, Loo. oit, p. 25« 
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The last problem in Algebra which I shall undertake, to 
investigate the origin of, is based upon the application of in- 
determinate equation to a problem commonly known as that of 
** Hundred Fowls Problems, bearing the same mathematical 
idea, appear in the Indian mathematical works from the early 
centuries of the Christian era. We , have, for instance, in the 
Bakhsali work, nearly complete statement and solution to the 
following pair of equations' : — 

X + y + z = 20. 

3x + 2/3y + l/2z = 20. 

of which the only solution in positive integers is x = 2, y = 5, 
z = 13. In Mahavira, we find the problem in the following 
form®*.-‘Tigeons are sold at the rate of 5 for 3 (Panas), Sarasa birds 
at the rate of 7 for 5 ( Panas ) and peacocks at the rate of 3 for 
9 ( PUms). A certain man was told to bring at these rates 100 
birds for 100 Panas for the amusement of the king^s son and 
was sent to do so. What ( amount ) does ha give for each ( of the 
various kinds of birds that he buys ) ? Bhaskara, too, gave 
exactly the same problem in his Vijaganitaf 

In china the problem was given by Ohang-Chin-Chien ( 6th 
century A. D . )} About 900 A D. it was pretty fully treated by 
Abu-Kamel Al-Misri who gives some six problems, varying from 
three to five terms and attempts to find all the integral solutions.® 
In Europe, the problem made its appearance for the first time in 
the 8th century and was given by Alcuin.® 

As to the origin of the problem, Prof. Smith’s suggestion that 
“ the problem originated in the East deserves appreciation. 
But his suggestion that the problem found its way into India 
from China, seems to be another apt illustration of orgumenium 

1 Kaye’s Ed. of BSkh. p. 42, A rt. 80. 

i G unit a-sara-sarhgr aha, vi. 15S. 

«5 Colebrook, Loo, oit. Vijaganita, 158. 

See Mikamys work, Loo oit, p. 43. 

5 See Dickson. Theory of numbers II. p. 77. 

6 Vera Sanford, Loo. oit. p. 93, 

7 9mith — iltsfory 0/ II. 586, 
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ex silenfio. True it is, we have no direct evidence to show that 
the problem is of Indian origin by establishing the priority of its 
appearance in India, except the solution of similar problems in 
the Bakhsali Ms, which is believed with good reasons by autho- 
rities like Hoernle ' and Dr. Datta ^ to be a work of the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The problem, on the other hand, 
with its solution occurs in such a way that the Chinese do not 
appear to have understood the mystery of the analysis of this kind. 
This strongly suggests that they obtained the problem with its 
solution from some other source. The determination of this 
source would be an important piece of work and what I can point 
out in this connection is that earlier than the sixth century it 
were the Hindus only that arrived at a general solution of the 
linear indeterminate equation.^ 

In Geometry, there are certain problems whose place and time 
of origin, we cannot ascertain today. But the fact of their appear- 
ance in the works of Prithudak and Mahavira who lived ct the 
same time, but in parts of India widely seperated from each other 
show that they were ancient problems and became typical to 
Hindu mathematics by ninth century- These problems are ** — 

1. What i is the area of an isosceles triangle the base of 
which is 10 aud the sides 13 ? ^ 

2. What is the area of a scalene triangle, the base of which 
is 14 and the sides 13 + 15 

3. From a tree 100 cubits high, an ape descended and went to 
a pond 200 cubit distant, while another ape vaulting to some 
height off the tree proceeded with velocity diagonally to the same 
spot. If the space travelled by them be equal, tell me quickly 


1 Jnd. Antiq. xvii, p. S6. 

2 BSkh. Math. BulL Cal. Math. Boc. xxi. p. 57. Beprint, p. 57. 

3 Aryabhat-iyam Oanitapada, Verses 33-34, 

4 Oolebrook, Loo, cit. p. 295, Ganita-siSra-samgraha, vii. 52. 

5 Oolebrook, Loc. oit. p. 295, comp. Triiatikn, 8u(lb|[kara’s EditioD, 
Ganila-9ara-8arrigraha^ vii. 10, §3, 
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learned man, the height of the leap, if thou have diligently 
studied calculation. ** 

Three other problems are found to have occurred in Prithudak 
Swami^s commentary and Srldhara^s Tnsaiika. These problems 
also seem to be typical to Hindu mathematics. These are ; 

1. What is the area of a quadrilateral having three equal sides 
35 and base 39 ? * 

2. What is the area of a quadrilateral with two equal sides 
thirteen, base fourteen and summit four ? ^ 

3. Tell the gross area of a trapezium, of which the base is 
sixty, the summit twenty -five and the fifty -two and ‘thirty- 
nine. ^ 

Two other problems in Geometry, on the miscalled Pythago- 
rean theorem, highly speaks of India’s cultural relation with 
her neighbour China. These two problems are *•— 

1, If a bamboo, measuring 32 cubit and standing upon a level 
ground, be broken in one place, by a force of the wind, and the tip 
of it meet the ground at 16 cubit, say mathematician, at how 
many cubits from the root is it broken ? ® 

2. In a certain lake with ruddy geese and cranes, the tip of a 
bud of lotus was seen a span above the surface of the water. 
Forced by the wind, it gradually advanced and was submerged at 
the distance of two cubits. Compute quickly, mathematician, the 
depth of water.® 


1 Colebrook, Loo. cit. see 155 of LHavatl, 39 of Brahmagupta ( Problem 

given by the com. ). Ganita-sara-saihgraha, vii, 199V2 - 200V2. 

2 Colebrook, p. 296, Tri^atika^ SudhSkara’s Ed. Ex. 79. 

3 Ihid. p. 296. Wcf.Ei. 78 

\ Ibid. Ibid. Ex. 80. 

5 Colebrook, Loo. oit. 148 of Ulavatu A rt 41 of Brahmagupta. ( The 

Problem is^iven by ooramentator ). Oanita^sara^sairigrahat vii. 192V2. 
MikSmis work, Loo. oit. p. 23 

6 Colebrook, Loo. oit. 153 of Lilavatt, 41 of Brahmagupta ( comment atot’i 

note ), Mikarai’s work, p. 22, 
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These problems are found to have appeared in China in the 
third century B. C. in the Chiu-Chang Suan-Shu which seem to 
speak of a Chinese influence on Hindu mathematics. But I have 
elsewhere^ shown that it does not seem that the Indian borrowed 
only one problem ( this one ) from the Chinese which if it be 
true, would be the only instance of Indian indebtedness to China 
in a cultural relation of these two nations extending over such a 
long period and in so varied branches of learning. 


1 Self- Relation of Hindu and Chinese mathematics.'* — A typed copy 
is preserved in the Controller’s office, c. u. ( Thesis to wbieh the 
(Griffith’s Memorial Prize was adjudged ). 
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PROF. N. B. DIVAIIA, B. A. 

The March and April numbers of this year’s Indian Antiquary 
contain an extremely interesting and enlightening article on “The 
Nagar Brahmins and the Bengal Kayasthas” , contributed by Dr. 
Devadatta E. Bhandarkar. There are two incidental statements in 
that article which at once arrest attention and challenge .inquiry. 
They are as under : — 

( a) “He ( i. e. Hemacandra ) not only mentions, but also de- 
scribes and illustrates, Nagara Apabhrarhsa. ” ( Ind, Ant. 
April 1932, p. 66 ) 

( b ) "As a matter of fact, the Nagara Brahmanas to this day use 
the Nagari script though they live in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, surrounded by people who employ nothing but 
the Gujarati character for their vernacular. ” ( Ibid, p. 67 ) 

I shall take up ( b ) first, it being compartively a smaller issue. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar regards this as a most ficiewcrthy fad; and 
so it would be. But is it a fact at all ? To me who am a Nagara of 
Ahmedabad and for over half a century in permanent touch with 
the Nfigaras of Gujarat and Kathiavad, the statement comes quite 
as news to me. On reading it I rubbed my eyes more than once, 
qnestioned several Nagaras of Gujarat and Kathiavad and they all 
expressed unqualified surprise at the statement. I have with me 
my father’s writing in letters, diaries, manuscripts of his works 
ete. ; they are all in current Gujarati script. This would carry 
us back to over a century ( my father died in 1886 at the age of 63). 
The experience of the other members of my community must be 
similar. [ I may state incidentally that during Persian influence 
from Delhi there^were Nagaras of Ahmedabad who wrote the gSyatri 
mantra ( wi: etc. ) in the Persian script ! ] If Dr. 

Bhandarkar received occasional letters in Devanagarl character 
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written by correspondents from Gujarat Kathiavad, for instance 
persons like the late Vallabhaji Haridatta Acarya of Junagadh, 
who may have used that script in the hope of being understood by 
a Maratha Brahmana, it would be dangerous to generalize on such 
meagre data. If Dr. Bhandarkar has any extensive evidence on 
this point I should be delighted to know it. For a greater issue de- 
pends on the correct answer on this point : viz. That the name Nagarl 
Script was given to it because the Nagara Brahmanas used it. I do 
not forget the proper value of the several facts advanced by Dr. 
Bhandarkar as to the existence of the name Nagarl for the script 
through several centuries, even since the time when, in the middle 
of the fifth century, the Jain religious work, Nandi-Sutra was 
written, - which includes Nagari as one of the eighteen scripts 
learned by the Tlrthamkara Usabhadeva. But to connect this 
mention with the Nagara Caste involves an unwarranted jump. I 
would only ask one question : what about the name, Devanagari for 
the script ? Whence came the first member, Deva^ in tl^is com- 
pound ? And how do we connect it with ths Nagara Caste ? May not 
the name Nagari have been but a natural abbreviation of the term, 
Devanagarl ? Sastrl Vrajalala Kalidasa consistently calls the script 
Devaruagari not Devanagarl in his Gujarati- Bhasa-no-Itihdsa ( pp. 
69 ff) written in 1866 A. D. Not being at all acquainted with 
English he could not have mistaken the na ( in English ) for na 
( in English ). This is not without a significance of its own. 

It seems that Dr. Bhandarkar s basis for his statement is, after 
all, an earlier assertion ( more or less unwarranted ) made by Sir 
George Grierson. Thus, Sir George in the L. S. I. vol. IX, Pt. 
II, p. 327, n. 2, says : “At the present day, they ( i. e. the Nagaras ) 
employ the Nagarl and not the Gujarati character for their 
writings. 

Again at p. 338 ( para 4 ) of the same work Sir George says : 

‘‘Two alphabets are employed for writing Gujarati. One is 
the ordinary Devanagarl. It is not much used now-a-days, except 
by special tribes, such as the Ndgara Brahmanas, but the first printed 
Gujarati books were in that character. The other script is known 
as the Jjlujarati alphabet, and is the one in general use. 
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Once again, at p. 378 in introducing a specimen of what he 
quaintly calls i^agarl-Gujarati^’ ( a dialect which does not really 
exist ) , he repeats the assertion thus ^ 

“At the present day they employ the DevanSgarl, and not the 
Gujarati character, as will be seen from the specimen annexed. 

The specimen is printed ( probably as received ) in Devanagarl. 
The locus for this so-called Nagarl Gujarati is given at the top of 
the specimen as “Bombay Town and Island.*' Such a locus for 
this specimen is really strange. Evidently someone, for reasons 
best known to himself, sent this specimen written in this character. 
I repeat with all the emphasis I can command that to me, a NSgara 
alive and with over 70 years behind me, this assertion, which gains 
nothing by repetition, is entirely opposed to facts. I may incidental- 
ly mention that the first printed Gujarati books were printed in 
Devanagarl under certain special circumstances which it would 
be needless to dilate upon. 

Another little point - Dr. Bhandarkar relies mainly on the article 
on “ The Nagars and Nagari Alphabet'* ( J. A. S. B., LXV, Ft. 1. 
pp. 114 ff ) by Babu Nageudra Nath Vasu. I shall have to deal 
with an important point in that article soon below. Here I 
would touch one of Mr. Vasu ’s statements extracted from that 
article by Mr. Manshankar P. Mehta in his Gujarati booklet on 
Nagaroipaitu Referring to p. 124 of that article he tells us that 
many Nagara Brahraanas have been now settled in many parts of 
the Deccan and they even now write their religious bouks in Nagari 
Script. Well, — what of that*'' Religious books, presumably 
in Sanskrit language, would naturally be found written in 
Nagari character. Facts of this nature can render very little 
help in drawing the required inference. A similar remark would 
apply to Dr. Bhandarkar *s observation based on the fact that the 
religious books of certain Bengal Mahomedans were written in 
NS.gari character ( p. 67 of Ind. Ant, April 1932 ). 

I may ask one question before 1 take leave of this part of my 
article ! Sir George Grierson ( L. S. I. Vol. IX pt. II. p. 338 ) men- 
tions the Kaithl script in vogue all over -Northern India and says 
that the Gujarati script closely resembles it. ( The plates ,1. 3, 3, 
14 1 Aanalti B. 0. B. .1 ] 
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in the article on Modern Indian Vernaculars at the end of this 
April number of Ind . Ant, clearly shows this rasemblance, which 
is more or less close ). If this was named after the Kayastha, as 
presumably it was, and if the Kayasthas, as so well demonstrated 
by Dr. Bhandarkar, were Nagaras, — why should the name Nagarl 
given to the balabodha script be related to the Nagaras? Nay, 
KaithI script would really have been the script taken along by 
the Nagaras with them as human nature’s daily food — and not the 
Nagarl which naturally would be reserved for occasional use. 

It is high time now for taking up the first issue ( a ). 

Well, who really started the myth that Hemacandra treated 
Negara Apabbraih§a in his grammar? Ever since I saw Sir 
George Grierson’s statements, scattered incidentally over several 
places, in this connection, I have been wondering what authority 
Sir George had for stating that Hemacandra treated N&gara 
Apabhraihsa. Here are his statements* — 

( 1 ) “ This ( i. e. the NSgara form of Saurasena Apabhraihsa ) 

was the Apabhraihsa with which the grammarian Hema- 
candra ( fl. 12th century A. D. ) was acquainted, and 
which he made the basis of his work on that language. ” 
( L. S. I. vol. IX, pt. II p, 327 ) 

( 2 ) “ The close connection of this old Gujarati with the 

Ourjara Apabhramsa of the Prakrit Orammarians is 
remarkable," ( Article on the MugdhSvabodha Mauktika 
( sic? Auhtika ) in J. R. A. S., 1902 p. 537 ff reproduced 
bodily in L. S. I. vol. IX pt. II, pp. 853-364 (This sen- 
tence is found in the opening paragraph of the article ). 

( 3 ) In his chapter on Language in the Census oi India Repoit 

( vol. I pt. I chap. VII. 503, p, 305 ) he calls Gaurjati 
a dialect of Nagara Apabhtama parent of modern 
Gujarati. ' 

Now, Hemacandra has nowhere in his Biddha Hemacandra 
( Prakrit Section ) called his Apabhramsa by the name hUgara 
Apabhramia. It is therefore not easy to understand Sir George’s 
ftfitenaent noted in ( 1 ) above. The earliest Grammarian who 
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has spoken of Ndgara and Upanagara as branches of Apahhrarnza 
is Markandey6^( flourished at the earliest about the middle of the 
15th century after Hemacandra • see my Gujarati Language and 
Literature voh I p, 261 ). In the opening portion of the first Pada 
of his PrU-krta SarvaPiva^ Markandeya says- — ' 

7* sn ^ snr: i 

And at the close of his eighteenth Pada he shows this omnibus 
inclusion by enumerating about twenty various dialects of which 
Gaurjari is one. 

I say Markapdeya was the earliest grammarian to give the 
name NSgara to his Apabhramsa, because he has not been pre- 
ceded by any other in this statement, so far as can be ascertained. 
True, Rsmasarman ( Tarkavfigl^a ) agrees word for word with 
Markandeya in his account of the minor Apabhrarh^as. But, as 
Sir George, in his private letter to me, dated 8th December 1924 
states the date of RamaSarman is unknown ( to him ). He adds 

“ Either Markandeya copied from him or else copied from an 
earlier writer ( ? Lahkesvara ), for the account of the minor 
ApabhramSa dialects in their two works is almost word for 
word the same. 

However, in view of the uncertainty of Rfima^arman's date, 
and certain internal indications, to be stated later on, that 
M&rkandeya probably preceded Ramasarman, Markandeya may 
be regarded as the earliest grammarian of known date who 
spoke of and treated N agara Apabhraihsa. In any case Hema- 
candra cannot be connected with that name ( Nagara ) for his 
ApabhrathSa. Laksmldhara who, in spite of the variation in the 
arrangement of his Sutras in his SadbhasacandrikS; virtually 
foll(fws Hemacandra's grammar, speaks of Apabhraihsa, pure 
and simple, — not Nagara Apabhraihsa. I shall later on show 
that Laksmldhara preceded Markandeya. The date accepted by 
me for Markandeya is merely tentative and simply marks the 
earliest limit. Sir George Grierson, in his letter referred to a 
Uttje while ago, supports this view. He says there • 
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“ About the date of Markandeya, I have always admitted that 
it is doubtful At present, it all depends on the date of 
Baja Vira Mukundadeva of Orissa. The best known king 
of that name flourished about 1664, but there were others of 
the same name. I am, however, inclined to think that 
Markandeya cannot have lived many centuries ago, for his 
village, Birapratapapura or Birapura is well-known, and 
there is a field there still associated with his name. ” 
Eamasarman, it is true, mentions and treats Nagara, Vracada 
and Upanagara varieties of Apabhramsa in almost the same way 
as Markandeya ( see the Apabhramsa Stabaka Ind. Ant. 1923, 
pp. 2, 3, 4 ). But as we noted above the date of Ramasarman is 
unknown ; and thus it is difficult to dogmatize whether he 
preceded, or followed Markandeya, or whether both were con- 
temporaries. I shall give reasons later on for the view that 
Ramasarman followed Markandeya. There is, however, a decided- 
ly earlier grammarian, Kramadlsvara ( 1300 A. D. according to 
Dr. Belvalkar ) who, just incidentally mentions Nagara and Upa- 
nagara ; i. e. less than two centuries after Heinacandra these dia- 
lects were known in some parts of India. But a regular treatment 
of these seems to have been left to Markandeya at least a century 
and a half later, if we accept his earliest date 1450 A. D. Thus, 
my contention that Markandeya is the earliest grammarian who 
mentions and treats Nagara Apabhramia stands. 

But Dr. Devadatta takes us far back to 1150 A. D. and accept- 
ing Nagendra Natha Vasu's views, places ^esa Krsna in that date 
and states that he, Sesa Krsna, enumerated 27 Apabhramlas two 
out of which were Nagara and Upanagara, ( Ind. Ant. April 1932 
p. 66 ). [ Dr. Devadatta puts the weight of Sir George Grierson’s 
authority in the scale in his favour by referring us to Sir George^s 
statement at p. 152 of Ind. Ant. Vol. XL. All I find there is 
that Sir George calls N. N. Vasu’s article interesting without com^ 
mitting himself to any view about Sesa Krsna, and he again dwells 
on his obsession that Nagaras even now write in NSgarl soript.1 I 
shall soon below show that Dr. Devadatta’s reliance on Nagendra 
Natha Vasu^s date (1150 A. D. ) for Sesa Krsna is but a case of 
dependence on a very fragile reed. But Dr. Devadatta Bhandar-^ 
ki^r's ne^t i^ot easy to understand : Ho states 
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**In the same period ( as Sesa Krsna ) lived Hemacandra. He 
not only mentions, but also describes and illustrates the Nagara 
Apabhramsa/* ( Ind. Ant. April 1932 p. 66 ). 

In his foot-note Dr. Devadatta Bhandarkar cites as his author- 
ity for this statement, Sir George Grierson's L. S. 1. vol. IX 
pt. II p. r27. I have already at the outset of my examination of 
this issue ( a) questioned the correctness of this statement of Sir 
George, for, I repeat emphatically, Hemacandra has nowhere men- 
tioned, described or illustrated hiagara ApabhrarhSa ; or, to put it 
more accurately, Hemacandra has nowhere given to the Apa- 
bhraihsa of his grammar the name Nagara, 

But, curiously enough, to this specific reliance on Sir George 
Grierson’s statement, Dr. Bhandarkar adds, by a subtle implication 
which can hardly be called a logical inference or even corollary, 
a hint that Hemacandra and Sesa Krsna dealt with Nagara Apa- 
bhramsa as a subject known commonly to both by some curious 
mental influence. Anyhow if we can show that this reliance on 
Nagendra Natha Vasu for the date of Sesa Krsna is futile, the whole 
fabric is bound to tumble down. Well, then, what is Nagendra 
Nath ^^asu’s authority for 1150 A. D. as the date of Sesa Krsna? 

In his article entitled “ Nagaras and Nagarl Alphabet ( J. A. 
8. Beng. vol. LXV, 1896 A. D.) — to which Dr. Devadatta Bhandar- 
kar refers at page 66 of his article as his authority, Nagendra 
Nath Vasu states as under — 

P. 116. “ About 750 years ago Pandit Sesa Krsna thus gives 
an account of different languages in his Fiakria CandrikU * — 

( Hire follows a list of 27 Apabhraihsa dialects which includes 
Upandgara and Nagara ). It is clear from the above sUkas that 
like the MaharSstrl, Saurasenl, &c. which derived their names 
from the provincep or their people, the corrupt forme of languages, 
•»iz. Niagara, Upanagara and Daiva were current in some part of 
the country whose name they bear. *’ 

Foot-noted;o this is important. It runs thus: — 

“Also known under'the name of Frsna Pandit, son of Narasimha, 
spruni} in the Sesa VarnSa. According to Dr. Bhandarkw tb« 
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probable date of RSmscandra nephew of Sesa Krana is about 
1150 A. D. ( R. G. Bhandarkar ’s Report of Sanskrit Mss. 1883-84, 
p. 59 ). 

Now on looking up Dr. Bhandarkar ’s Report relied on by Mr. 
Vasu, what do I find at p. 59 and p. 60? Dr. Bhandarkar 
computes that — 

( a ) A great grandson of Ramacandra lived in 1527 A. D. 

( b ) Therefore Ramacandra himself must have lived about 
1450 A. D. 

The genealogy worked out is as under : — 

Ananta 

Nrsiihha 

1 

I I 

Gopala Krsna 


Nrsiihha 1. R&macandra 

1 1 

Krsna 2. Nrsiihha 


RameSvara Naganatha 3. Vitthala 

(?) 

Out of these repetitions of names, one thing which stands out 
clearly is that Ramacandra’s uncle is not Sesa Krsna ; and that 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar does not give 1150 A.D. but 1450 A D. as 
the date of BSmacandra. Of the two Nreimha ^ta Kronas one 
would be RSmacandra’s father, the other his nephew. In eithe? 
case they ( Krona and Ramacandra ) would not be three centuries 
apart. How and whence, in the face of 1450 A. D. for R&maoandra, 
did Nagendra Nath get 1150 A. D. for ( l§esa Krona ) the nephew, 
^ 1096 A. B. year of N. N. Vasu's paper = 1900 j 1909 raiuMS 76Q 
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=1150 A. D.), it is beyond me to conjecture even. And, besides, no- 
where in these pages 59~60 does Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar give Sesa 
as the family name of any of the members in this genealogical 
tree. However, curiously enough, the Ms. U. U. in Appedix III 
of the report ( which contains the work of BSmaoandra viz. 
Prakriyd Kaumudi ) is followed by a Ms. VV, Raaamafijari and 
its commentary, the latter being written by Sesa CintSmani, son 
of Sesa Nrsiihha. In fact this is where we find the Sesa 
family and Hrsiihha as the father of one CintSmani. It 
seems that number 12 3 are the names for us, that number 2 had, 
besides Yittbala, two other sons Cintamani and Krsna, and that 
Dr- Bhandarkar ’s genealogy given at p. 59 of his report was of 
the Sesa family; it is only difficult to guess why the prasasti from 
which the family tree was constructed omitted the Vamsj name. 
It is possible, and I hope permissible, to combine this family tree 
with another, to be presented later on very soon, and place 
Cintamani and Krsna therefrom as brothers of Vit^hala (no. 3) 
in the above tree. 

For, we need no longer wander in the wilds of conjecture. We 
have conclusive evidence about the date of Sesa K^sna. If Dr. 
Devadatta Bhandarkar had referred to the Chronological con- 
spectus placed in the paper pocket of the cover of Dr. S. K. Bel- 
valkar’s valuable work “Systems of Sanskrit Grammar” , ho would 
have seen Sesa Krsna placed in 1600-1650 A. D. This is not the 
conclusive evidence which I mean. It is found in an enlightening, 
lucid, and well arranged article, entitled “ The Sesas of Benares” 
written by S, P. V. Rahganatha SvamI in Ind. Ant. November 1912 
vcA. XLI pp. 245 ff. I shall take only salient and pertinent matter 
therefrom s 

• 

The family-tree constructed from the Sukti-Batnahara of l§e^ 
Nftrayana is as bslow *— • 
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ESmacandra 

I 

Narasirhha 3 


Krsna 1 


Cintamani 2 


Vires V ara N aray ana 


Purusottama Cakrapani 

I 

Gopinatha 

I 

Rama 

( Notes :— ( a ) To 1 &-2 ( Krsna & CintSmani ) I add Vitthala by 
combining with the tree given in Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 
as already stated above, 

( b ) Dr. R, G, Bhandarkar assigns the date 1450 A, D. to Rama- 
candra. RanganAtha Svami’s article states that Nrsithha( No, 3 ) 
belongs to the first half of the sixteenth century ( i. e. about 1550 
A, D.) A span of something about one century between father and 
son would seem too big. Dr. R, G, Bhandarkar’s date is infer- 
ential, and we can adjust the difference by shifting the dates a 
decade or two at each end. However, this process may prove 
defective after all. 

Works of S'esa Krsna 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Rahganatha SvamI gives a list of 10 or 11 works of Sesa Krsna, 
out of which the following three are noteworthy for our purpose : 

(a) A commemtary on his grandfather 

Note •' This establishes a link between Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
tree and Rahganfitha Svaml’s tree, enabling us to add Vitthala ’s 
name among the sons of Nrsiihha; as Vitthala wrote 
innf, as his commentary on Rsmacandra’s work. 

(b) A grammar in metre of what EahgasvSml 
terms tlie Jaina Prakrit dialects. 
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Note i — The dialect, Prakrit, the first of the six is termed 
in this work ^nd it does not treat of Apabhraih^a as it is an un- 
important dialect ; He says *• 

cTOT I 

And at the end of workjhe tells us ♦* 

?Tt TO-* ^>S5r H » 

Thus he brushes away Apabhramsa as negligible on these 
grounds J 



But Nagendra Natha Vasu has quoted the list of 27 dialects 
given ( as he believes ) by Sesa Krsna in his work, wherein he in- 
cludes Nagara and Upanagara as varieties of Apabhramsa. 

( 0 ) — A play. 

This furnishes conclusive clue to the date of Sesa Kysna. 
This play No. 6 in the Kavyamala series, shows in the Sutfadhara’s 
giologne {prastavand) that Se5?a Krsna was a contemporary of 
Giridhara, son of Raja Todarmal, the finance minister of Akbar 
the Great. Raja Todarmal died in 1586 A. D. ; so his son, argues 
Rahgasvaml, must have lived in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Sesa Kisna thus flourished in the beginning of the 
seventeeth century. 

How in the face of this clear evidence, can anyone seriously 
accept the unwarranted date, 1150 A. D.? The range between 
1150 and 1625 is so wide that we cannot conceive any element of 
reconciliation. However let us try to be accurate. The footnote 

at the beginning of the play says ’ — 

• 

wwid* ?T5Tr?rf€WgsnKT: ssr^qr jfi«ri?rurrt* 

* sir^om sniftafl; ' 

And on this basis the <tJ)pa^i-w^iter says thatj the author flou* 
rished in Akb» ’s time in the latter half of the siiteenth Oentury 
A. D. But in the pratiavana itself the SutradhSra informs the Aati 
after stating who Giridhara is, 

IS lA>msl,,B.O.R.l.] 
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^^r^w'5T>in^mg?Tr ctft sr^nn^m 

which would show that Giridhari ordered, — not the composition, 
but — the performance of Kamavadham. 

Nevertheless the formalities of a play’s prostUvanu will explain 
the apparent discrepancy, and we can take it that the composi- 
tion was necessarily the result of an invitation from Giridhari ; 
or at any rate the composition could not be very much earlier 
than the performance. But once again there is another difficulty 
in date-fixing. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's Report p. 60 mentions 
an unquestioned date, 1527 A. D.‘( 1583 V. S ) as the year in which 
a great grandson of Ramacandra copied Fraknya Kauviudi of 
Ramaoandra. Thus Krsna, an uncle of this great grandson, 
could not have lived 60 years after the year of that copy. Some 
sort of adjustment will be necessary by assuming that Giridhara 
ordered the play a good deal before Todarmals death in 

1586 A. D. Thus Sesa Krsna may have composed the play, say, 
somewhere about the last quarter of the 16th century; uncle and 
nephew could very well be contemporaries, and longevity may easi- 
ly wipe off other differences. And we may accept the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century or the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century as the period when Sesa Krsna flourished. Thus the fix- 
ing of such an early date as 1150 A. D. for Sesa Krsna and his 
reference at that early date to Ndgara and Upanagara as varieties 
out of 27 ones of Apabhramsa falls to the ground. 

Another incidental statement, a virtual reproduction of Sir 
George Grierson’s statements, made by Dr. Devadatta Bhandarkar, 
may be noted and examined. He says ( page 66 of his article ) — 

“The language which they ( i. e. the Nagara Brahmanas ) write, 
it is true, is ordinary Guiarati, with a slightly greater use of 
Sanskrit words than is met with in the Gujarati of other castes.” 
Nevertheless, “they are said to have a dialect of their own, called 
NSga^I Gujarati.” For the statement in quotation marks he refers 
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us to Sir Georgre^s Linguistic Survey, Vol. IX, Pt. II. p. 378. This is 
all entirely news to me, a Nagara myself. For, there is nothing 
like Nagari Gujarati so far as I have^known, and the specimen of 
NSgari Gujarati given by Sir George at p. 378 carries with it no 
linguistic or dialectic features peculiar to the Nagars. Sir George 
obtained for his work a translation of an extract from the story of 
the Prodigal Son from some one in the office of the Collector of 
Customs. Bombay and located, unwarrantedly, the Nagara dialect 
in Bombay town and Island, which in no sense is a Nagara 
location. I need not quote the passage, for Sir George virtually 
gives his case away when he says at the same page, (after stating 
that the Nagaras are said to have a dialect of their own called 
Nagari Gujarati ) : — 

**But their language is ordinary Gujarati with a slightly 
greater use of Sanskrit words than is met with in th^ Gujarati of 
other castes'’ (This, by the way, is like the definiton 
in Markancleya’s omnibus list of dialects. ) 

There are, no doubt a few formal peculiarities in the speech of 
Nagaras in a few localities e. g. Kariiall on the banks of the 
Narmada, Surat ( where they are fast dying out ) and Benares ; 
they are such forms as for ( future, 1st pers. plural ); — 
for ( 5 ) ( present tense, 2nd pers., singular ), con- 

fined to Charotar, which again is disappearing, and a few others. 
But, one swallow does not make a summer, such stray features 
do not make a dialect. 

Having fairly well fixed the location of Ndgaia and Vpor 
nagara in the several grammatical works, let us attempt their rela- 
tive positions. I shall at first apply two tests *• — 

( a ) The mention, or treatment, of Nagara and Upa- 
ndgara ; 

»(b) The recognition of certain special Apabhramsa 
peculiarities, 

I give a list of grammarians for easy reference : — 

1 . ( V ) Vararuci let quarter of the 4th Century B. G. 

2. (H) Hem^candr^ 1112 A. D. T Apabhramsa gramtnar 
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S. ( L ) Laksmldhara 

4 . (Kr) Kramadlsivara 

5. (Mk) Mfirkandeya ") 

6. (R) RatnaSartnan 1 

7. ( S ) Sesa Ersna 


Early part of 13tli Century A, D. 
1300 A. D. or later , 

1450 A D. or later 

1576 A. D. or thereabouts. 


Before proceeding further, let us try and verify the dates of 
the above writers. Vararuci’s date is fairly trustworthy, as given 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, who at p. 301 of his Wilson Pnilologioal 
Lectures, accepts the popular tradition which refers KstySyana 
to the period of the Nandas, i. e. to about the first quarter of the 
fourth century B. C. Dr. Belvalkar practically assigns him to this 
date. 


Hemacandra’s date is undoubted. He was born in 1145 V. S. 
( = 1089 A. D. ) and died in 1^29 V. S. ( = 1173 A. D. ). Vrajalal 
Ealid&s Sastrl, in his Gujarati BhasS-no Ilihasa (p. 40) tells us that 
Hemacandra wrote his grammar of Apabhram^a in V. S. 1168 
( = 1112 A. D. ). 

Laksmldhara — K. P. Trivedi ( p. 17 of his Introduction to the 
( Sadbha^candrika ) assigns ( L ) to somewhere before 1532 A. D. 

His line of reasoning is this : 

“Kumara Svamin, son of Mallinatha, quotes Laksmldhara. 
Mallinatha fiourisbed in the sixteenth century; for one of his verses 
occurs in an inscription of A. D. 1532. This makes Laksmldhara 
a contemporary of Mallinatha. ” 

How? I cannot grasp. Assuming that the verse in the 
inscription is a sure index, all one can say is that Mallinatha 
flourished before 1532, not necessarily in the 16th century. Hor 
is it quite clear why, because Mallinatha 's son quotes (L), he (L) 
was the father’s contemporary. 

If we reject K. P. Trivedi 's date for (L) and assign the 
thirteenth century to him, we get over the anomaly created by 
the fact that (Kr) mentions ( ever so much as incidentally ^ the 
dialects, Nagara and Upanagara, while (L) strictly adheres to (H) 
in his utter silence regarding the two dialects. For (L) follows 
(H) almost religiously except in a few variations and difference 
in arrangement. (L) reproduces, though with a varying develop^ 
meni? ( H)’fi erroneous views ; tlius 
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t (H) has as an dd^sa for ^ with sr as an upasarga when 
the sense is^qtrfm ( sufficiency). ( <rqrTHT VIII. iv. 390 ; 

in Siddha Hemacandra ). The instance given is HTf . 

Now really is from srnr ( qT5Jr% ). Gujarati It havS 

nothing to do with ST 4* > 3 ;, I need not discuss the error at length. 
I have done so in GLL, voh II, pp. 32-33, pp. 132-3 ; which will 
soon be out. Now (L) has followed the error but turned into 
( III. iv. 58 ; ). 

2, Again (H) imagines that ft is the ablative suffiir in the 
case of certain pronouns *, his instances being 3 rrrr 5 ^ and 

the like ( see his VIII. iv. 355 ). As a matter of fact the ?f is the 
locative suffix and fFfT? ( = ) conveys the ablative idea. 

I have discussed the question at great length in my article on 
“ The Ablative Termination in Gujarati** ( Sir Asutosh Mukerjee 
Silver Jubilee, vol. Ill, pp. 655 ff ). LaksmTdhara has altered the 
ft to ^ and dropped the of (H) in his sUfra III. iv. 20 fp. 268\ 
a reduction which wipes off the element of copying. His instance 
is not ^3TfT K. P. Trivedi ( Appendix p. 148 ) compares 

this t with H*s ft. Could (L) s f be a mislection for ft especially 
as i is given for gen. plur. in III. iv. 10 ? 

K. P. Trivedi makes ( L ) contemporary with Mallinatha. 
As a matter of fact Mallinatha flourished in the early part of the 
thirteenth century A.D. Mable Duff ( page 189 ) speaks of V. S. 1298 
(=1242 A. D. ) as the year in which Narahari, son of Mallinatha 
was born, and refers us to Peterson’s first Report of Sanskrit Mss. 
p. 25, where we find the parentage of Narahari ( viz. Ramesvara 
of Vatsa Gotra father of Narasirnbabbatta, father of Mallinatha), 
as given in the introductory verses to Narahari’s com- 
mentary on Kanyaprakdsa {written under the name, SarasvatT- 
tlrtha). Narahari s birth date is there given as under : — 

8 9 2 1 

( The figures are placed by me. ). 

If, then, iftirahari ( Mallinatha *s younger son ) was born in V. 
S. 1298 (=1242 A.D.), Mallinatha himself must necessarily be placed 
sajr about 1210 A* D. Thus, there is only one century* between 
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( H )’s A.pabhramsa grammar ( A. D. 1112 ) and ( L )*s 

taking L as Mallinatha's contemporary, earlier though he must 

have been. 

( Kr. ) - Dr. Belvalkar has placed { Kr ) in 1250 A. D.- 1230 A. D. 
in his chait ( We have to remember that at the top of his chart he 
tells us that all the dates are approximate only ). He tells us ( at 
page 109 of his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar) that Aufrecht 
makes ( Kr )’s .school even anterior to Bopadeva, though Colebrooke 
places it immediately after. Now “Bopadeva is quoted by 
Mallinatha ( cir. 1350) in his commentary on the Kumara, and he 
is known to have been the protege of Hemadri who was a minister 
to Mahadeva the Yadava king of Devagiri ( 1200-1271 A. ^ ) and 
to his successor Ramadeva. ( Belvalkar^s pp. 104-105 ) . 
Mallinatha as we have just seen above, belonged to the early part 
of the thirteenth century. Belvalkar’s date cir. 1350 is therefor e 
out by a century. Add to this the further statement at p. 109 that 
( Kr ) wrote seven padas of his Samkfjipta Sara ( dealing with 
Sanskrit) earlier and the eighth dealing with Prakrit was added 
later. Thus, for the purpose of our investigation ( Kr ) must be 
placed fairly later, say, about 1300 A. D. , if not later. ( Belvalkar’s 
chart shows 1200-1250 A. D. for Bopadeva; but the inquiry in the 
text takes him right up to 1271 A. D., and even later. ) 

Markandeya and Bdmasarman • I take them as twins, both 
because they were appnrently closely allied in time, and because 
their mention and treatment of Nagara and ZTpanagara is almost 
identical. The occasional differences between ( Mk ) and ( R ) are 
indicated in detail by Sir George Grierson in his pubMcation of 
RamaSarman’s Apabhranisa-Stabakas in Ind. Ant. vol LI and Lll 
1922 and 1923 A. D. There are two noteworthy features in these 
Stabakas : — 

( 1 ) The difference between ( Mk) and ( R ) consists in addi- 
tions to ( Mk ), not omissions. 

( 2 ) While ( Mk )’s Prakrta Sarvasva is almost entirely in the 
common and simple Anustup metre ( R )’s Sthbakas employ 
various classical and elaborate metres like Mandakranid^ 
Xlpajdtii Aiipicchari^iasiHai VmarAatilakd, and the like. These 
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two features, to my mind, strongly indicate that (Mk)’s 
work preceded that of ( R ). 

So we find that between 1112 A. D. when Hemacandra wrote 
his Grammar of the Apabhramsa language, but never uttered the 
names, Nagara and Upanagara, and 1450 A. D. or thereafter when 
(Mk)and(R) appeard in the firmament of Prakrta grammar 
writing, the dialects JNagara and Vpanagara occupied a notice- 
worthy place. 

tiesa Krsna. — We have already gone into the problem of his 
date and on the strength of the evidence of Kamscvadham hssigneA 
him the end of the sixteenth century or the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. We have further evidence which I take 
from Belvalkar •* “ Sesa Krsna was a gurii of Bhattoji Diksita. 
Jagannatha, the court pandit of the Emperor Shah Jaban, says 
that Bhattoji was the pupil of Sesa Krsna. As Jagannatha was 
the pupil of the soir of Sesa Krsna, this gives us Bhattoji’s date, 
which must be about 1630 A. D. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that a pupil of Bhattoji wrote a work in Saf/ivat 1693 
( = A. D. 1637 ). Bhattoji's date being 1630 A. D., Sesa Krsna may 
safely be placed about 1600 A. D. 

But there is a hitch • Sesa Vitthala, son of Sesa Nrsimha, and 
grandson of Sesa Ramacandra, wrote a commentary, Frakriya 
Kaumudl Framda on his grandfather’s work (PrakriyS Kaumudi). 
The earliest Ms. of this Prasada is dated Sarhvat 1605-6 = 
A. D. 1548-9. Hence, Belvalkar says, Vitthala cannot be later 
than 1525 A. D. If so, 1600 A D. for Sesa Krsna presents a span 
of 75 years between the two brothers ! This is absurd. Belvalkar s 
date for Ramacandra is 1450 A. D. Vitthala, the grandson being 
in 1525 A. D. The grand father may possibly have lived 75 years 
before him. But 75 years between the two brothers are an 
incredible gap. Some adjustment will, therefore, be necessary in 
this case also. We can very well reckon that was per- 

formed or written, at the instance of Giridhara during the life-time 
of Todar Mai, and therefore;^ fairly well before 1586 A, D. . 

Let us now apply the tests stated before ^ 
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(a) 

The mention, or treatment, of Nagara and Ufranagara 

( V ) Does not mention even Apabhrafnsa, much less can we 
expect any referece to Nagara and Upanagara. Obviously t^ese 
dialects did not exist in his time. 

( H) Mentions Apalhramsa, but nowhere does he speak h 

— ^ooke 

less treat, Nagara and Upanagara. It may be that these j 

did not exist in his time, or, if they did, he left them severely 

alone. 

( L ) Holds the same position as ( H ) in this respect. 

( Kr) In the chapter in Samksipta-shra on Apahhravtsa, Su'ra 
70 we find a bare incidental reference to Nagara and Upanagara. 

( It is notew'orthy that ( Kr ) seems to cover Magadhi, Paisach and 
Ardhamagadhi under the generic name Apabhrarhsa. ) 

We have fixed 1300 A. D. and a little later for ( Kr ) . H. wrote 
his grammar of Apabhrarhsa in 1112 A. D. Thus within a space of 
nearly two centuries, these minor dialects appear to have just 
sprouted up, and nothing more. 

When we come to ( M ) and ( R ), the two dialects, Nagara and 
Upanagara come into prominence, comparatively speaking, by way 
of recognition and treatment. 

( S ) is the last in the list. He professedly disowns Apabhrarhsa, 
for purposes of treatment, and briefly includes Nagara and Upa- 
nagara in his omnibus list of minor dialects, as already noted J)y 
us above. To give him the place of honour in connection with 
Nagara Apabhrama, as N. N. Vasu and, following him, Dr. Deva- 
datta Bhandarkar do, is out of perspective, to say the least. liow- 
ever, I have my doubts about the presence of the- omnibus list in 
Prdkrta CandrtkUf which I state fully in my pdBt script to this 
article. If my doubts are valid, they cut the ground from under 
N. N. Vasu’s main argument. 
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(b) 

Recognition of certain special Apabhrains’a Features 

Th^ MuteT gender notnincUive and accusative singular form for 
words ending in ST. 

Herriaoandra has two alternative forme for this : 1. for words 
without the ^ suffix and 2. for words with the ^ suffix. For the 
former he has T endings for neuter as well as masculine genders. 
For the latter he has S ending in the neuter gender ; 
yill. iv. 331. Thus, for and for for 

for gofn. But VIII. iv. 354. Thus, 

for «nn»rj for 

It IS the treatment of this ^ suffix in the neuter gender that 
I apply as a test. 

recognises this ^ ending, no doubt, but attempts 
a needless improvement upon (H) by providing the ^ for the past 
participial forms additionally and specifically : 

( 25 p. 222 in K. P. Trivedi ) ^ 

^ siR and instances \ m5% anrJ wa i 

fanft « 

( H ) would cover this vnpj (mspri) under ^TJfT by tracing it to 
In fact ho has given itself as an instance of 

.Kmmadtsiiara -- says nothing about ^ for 9>rnTas^r^, He has 
a general 3- for all, sutra l ^ siitra R^. 

Mnrhiv^a, Ramaiarman— Both are silent on the point of the 
« for qjiiartrraT neuter gender. 

( Mk ) XVII, 10 gives 3" for all genders for all bases ) 

in nom. and acc. singular but nowhere does he speak of 3 for the 
in at base. Both ( Mk 1 and ( R ) supplement the 3 suffix 
by a>nov el suffi x, ? ; see Mk. XVII, 7 and ( R ) Ap. Stabaka 7. In- 
stances: 33^, 3^(3(5,3015 (Mk), (R). (R) calls such 

forms (irregular) and irw ( boorish ). Rsmatarman follows 
suit in verse 8 of the Apab^n^tsa Stabaka. I say “follows suit’’ 
bscause, for reasons already stated, I regard (Mk) as the model and 
( R ) as ttie copyist, I differ, 3rith due deference, from Sir George 
16 [ Aimals, B. O. B. L J 
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Grierson’s view that “Markaiideya must have been acquainted 
with the present work, or with some of his predecessors, for he 
quotes almosl; vobatim the long passage, at the end of the chapter 
here given, which deals with the minor varieties of Apabhramsa” 

( See Ind. Ant. vol. LI, 1922 A. D. p. 14). The mere fact of identity 
of the particular passage can very well be proof of ( R )’b being 
the copyist and ( Mk ) the original ; and I have already given 
certain internal indications leading to my view of the question of 
priority between the two. 

The pleonastic t 

( H ) in his suira VlII-iv-399 notices this un- 
invited ( ) T. His instance is rni" for ; the ^ being first 

elided under the general rule ( IIl-ii~78 ) . 

( L ) accepts this fully ( Ill“"iii~6 ) and instances 

grrs for cqro: . 

( Kr ) has ( huira 5 ) citing the word specimen 

bodily without marking the phonetic change process. But evident- 
ly, at the back of his mind, there is an intention to take T as a 
substitute for almost so, as 

(Mk) and (R) regard the genesis of the letter-transformation. 
For ( Mk ) has ( XVII — ) and gives more 

instances than one. \ I arut' I U 

( R ), verse 3, tells the same tale but slightly differently. It says 

; i. e. in words like tirRT, and ’ 
the like a f comes as the lower member in the conjunct ; which Is 
almost the same thing as saying that V[ is turned to f ; both these 
writers employ a crude empiric method, as compared with ( H ). 

But throughout we find that the T comes in after the is 
kicked out ; that is to say, the of ^ is recognised only in cases 
where ^ is the lower member of a conjunct. This limited scope is 
largely widened in p jsi-Apabhramsa period, I have given a longish 
list of words with a pleonastic f in my G. L, L. vol II, lecture IV, 
section III, Utsargo I, pp. 433-435~which will show this extension 
of the principle .* ( = side ) < < 

-< 5 and the like are instances in point ^ 
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Tesgitori §31 calls this a euphonic r ( it is really pleonastic ) and 
gives instances which are not all to the point, the T, as he him- 
self admits, being present in Sanskrit. 

The ^ suffix 

This suflBx, profusely used in Apahliramsa, is dealt with by (H) 
specifically in VIII-iv-429 and 431 ( ^ constructively, as really it 
is 5* + f ) e g. 

( L) gives, word for word, the same siutra ( his being III-iii-29) 
and instances . 

( Kr ) is silent on this ^ suffix. 

( Mk ) — XVII 5 and 6 note ^ and ( fem. ) ; — the 3 tt in ^ 
really is the nom. sing. form. ( H ) rightly gives virtually 

^ ; the ^ being a mark-letter for in the base-word. ( H ) 

also gives 3T, ^ which ( Mk ) ignores. 

(R), verse 6, has the same ^ and ^ ; his instance, 

( same as Mk ) and ) different from Mk. 

Note J — Tessitori §146 relates this, conjecturally, to the Skr. sr 
suffix. The conjecture is quite a happy one. We find instances 
like Vi ( Muhaviracarila ) \ 

( BhasU-panccheda ) ; where Z is a dimunitive suffix showing 
delicacy ; and, ( quoted in 

Sahitya-darpana I) where HTT- is used to show contempt through 
the dimunitive idea. This ^ suffix is profusely used in Gujarati 
literature, ancient and modern, especially in ancient ; in modern 
literature it is too often a case of namby-pamby effeminacy. 


What does this inquiry show ps now ? Does it not establish 
tfie chronological sequence of the grammarians named by me? 
But, we must cry halt. There may be an alterntive explanation. 
Sir George Grierson notes two schools of Prakrit grammarians *• 
( 1 ) Eastern and (2 ) Western. To the Eastern belong Vararuci, 
DahkeSvara, Sramadlsvara, Ramasarman and Markandeya. 
Under the Western school he places Hemaoandra, Trivikrama, 
Uaksmidhara, SiriiharSja and others who adopted the teobnalogy of 
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the expanded Valmiki Sutras ( See Ind. Ant. vol. V, 1922 p. 18). 
Could it be that the recognition of Nagara and UpanAgara depend* 
ed on the school of grammarians, so also the special Apabhramta 
features which I discussed just above ? Thus ( Kr ), ( R ) and 
( Mk ) - all Easterns recognize the Nagara and Upanagara dialects* 
either fully or incidentally, while ( H ) and ( L) — Westerners — 
ignore them. This would mean that the locus of the dialects was 
in the East and not in the West, a theory which would not readily 
be accepted by the advocates of Nagara Apabhramsa. 

Again, out of the special Apabhrari:jsa features, the most impor« 
tant one is the formations in of bases. This 

principle accounts for the ^ ending of neuter words in Gujarati, 
*TtroT^, qrrj ( Guj. ). Marathi, also a Western vernacular, has 
to correspond to the ^ in Gujarati : e. g.5r^< But this 

comes from and not from All the same the nasal 

is there. While these features are present in the Western verna- 
culars, they are absent in Hindi which has W ending for neuter 
gender as well as in masculine. Other Eastern vernaculars will 
a^so go with Hindi- at least they do not possess the ^ ending 
of Gujarati. Sindhi too has no distinctive neuter gender ending. 
The pleonastic T and suffix vary in their presence in East and 
West. In fact we have not enough data for fixing them locally. 

Thus, the fact of a grammarian being Eastern or Western will 
not furnish a true solution ; and we must fall back on the com- 
paratively surer basis viz. chronology, which will show how the 
Nagara and the Upanagara dialects gradually appeared in the 
linguistic field. 

In these circumstances ray view that MSrkandeya was the first 
grammarian who dealt with Nagara and UpanAgara, and that 
Hemacandra has nowhere even so much as mentioned them, stands 
justified, 

Post^Script 

Mr. N. N. Vasu, in the article relied on by Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar qoutes certain ilokas which enumerate 27 minor dialects ; 
these ilokas^ according to him, are found in Sesa Krsna's PrUkrta 
Oundrikd. I pbtsihed fron^ the Bhandarka? 0. R. Justi^ut^ of 
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Poona a Ms. of Prahrta OandrUeS whioh wa« copied in V. S. 177S 
( ) = A. b. 1720, i. e. about a century after 

^ew Krspa’s time ( 1600 A. D. or thereabouts). I went through the 
M& carefully more than once, asked a competent friend to do the 
same, and the result was that these iloka$ are not there, in any 
part of. the work. How are we to account for this ? The absence 
of the ilokaa does not leave a gap in the B.O.B. Institute’s Ma. Jl 
solution, possibly the only solution, lies in the possibility of the 
ilokaa being an interpolation in Mr. N. N. Vasu’s Ms.. This theory 
gains colour from a very significant fact : MSrkandeya, in the In* 
troduotory portion of his Prakrta Sarvatva raises in the com- 
mentary a possible objection to his statement in the 4th stanza 
that the Prakrit languages are sixteen in all { viz, how sixteen in 
all, when some people have said that there are MahSrSstrh AvantI, 
SaurasenI and others eight in number, SskSrI etc., and 27 varieties 
of Apabhrathsia, and 11 Pis&ca dialects. In enumerating the 27 
ApabhrathSas the list given by ( Mk ) is the original whioh must 
have supplied matter for interpolation to Mr. N. N. Vasu’s Ms. , 
In fact the list is the same as given by M&rkandeya. Sir Qeorge 
Grierson regards this list as taken by M&rkandeya from an un- 
named author ( See his ApMramsa Stdbakas of Bimatarman, Ind. 
Ant. vol. LII, A. D. 1923, p. 5 ). 

In my foregoing article all observations regarding Se^a K^na 
and his 27 varieties of Apabhraih^a are to be taken as subject to 
this interpolation theory. 
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XV 

■^EMiDRl’S COMMENTARY ON THE RAGHUVAMSA 

( CABLED DARPANA ) AND ITS PROBABLE DATE — 
FIRST HALF OF THE 15th CENTURY 

Heraftdri, the author of the conwrientary called Darpana on 
the Ra^huvamsa was a very learned comraenfcator. This is 
evidenced by the list of “ authors, works and portions of works 
Quoted by Heroadri in his Darpana ’* published by Mr. S. P, 
Pfwidit as an Appendix to his edition of the RaghuvamsaJ 

According to, Mr. Kandargikar, HemSdri stands second to 
Yallabha, another commentator on the Raghuvarh&a, chronolo- 
gically.* He also observes in the same place that this commen- 
tary “ excels by far all the others both in point of scholarship 
and judgment. Hemadri mentions other earlier commentators 
snob as Daksinavarta, Krsna and Vallabha but it is “ curious 
to note that Caritravardhana and Mallin&tha although they 
literally imitate him nowhere give his name or at least indicate 
that these expressions are not their own.^' ^ Cfiritravardhana 
flourished after Vallabha for he quotes him in his commentary. 
Cfiritravardhana imitates Hemfidri while Dinakara's commentary 
which gives its date viz. A. D. 1385 is simply the epitome of 
Cfiritravardhana^s commentary. It is clear, therefore, that 
Vallabha lived long before 1385 A. D. and between him and 
Dinakara flourished Hemfidri and Cfiritravardhana.^ Hemfidri 's 

1, BaghuvaMat part II, Bombay, 1872, Appendix I, pp. 12-18. 

S. Raghuvaih^at Poona, 1897 — Critical Notice, p. 13, 

3. Ibid., p. 15. 

4. IWA. pp- 17 -W. 
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oommentsrj mentions CaturvargacintSmani of the celebrated 
Hemftdri, thq writer on DharmasSstra.' This work is assigned to 
a period ( 1200-1270 A. D. ).* It would • thus be seen that 
Hemadri’s commentary must be assigned to a period between 
1260 to 1385 A. D., if Mr. Nandargikar’s hypothesis of putting 
him before Dinakara is accepted. 

We havp, however, to record the following evidence which 
to a certain extent upsets Mr. Nandargikar’s hy pothesis 

( 1 ) Hemadri in commenting on verse 20 of Canto XII refers 
to as follows r— ' 

( 2 ) We have been able to identify the above quotation in the 
recent edition^ of the work by Mr. X. P. Trivedi, where 
the quotation reads as under = — 

( 3 ) It is, therefore, perfectly clear that HemSdri knew the 
Prakriyakaumudl of Ramacandra and possibly in his 
time it was gaining in status as one of the authorities 
on grammar because he refers to it in the same breath 
with Kasika in the same place/ 

( 4 ) Now as regards the date of Prakriyfifeaumudl, the follbw- 
ing views are available . — 

( i ) According to Keith^ the work was written c. 1400. 

( ii ) Sir R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that Ramacandra 
lived about 1450 A. d/ 

1. See Comm, on Canto XIII, 52, and Canto VII, 37, 51. 

‘ 2. History of Dharmakastra ( 1930 ) by P. V. Kane, Vol. I, p. 357/ 

3. B. 8. 8. LXXVIII. Part I, 1925, p. 584. 

Ms. No. 47 of 1873-74, folio 106, a, line. 5 ^ 

5. History of Sanskrit Literatures p. 430, 

6. Btport on the Search fkr Mss, for p; 60. “ 
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( iii ) Mr. E. P. Trivedi,' however, eonoludee that Bftma* 
oandra flourished in the latter half of the 14th 
century ( i.e. between 1350 to 1400 A. D. ). 

We are inclined to adopt Mr. Trivedi’s conclusion be- 
cause he notes a Ms.* of the Prakriyftkaumudl which is 
dated Samvat 1493 ( = A. D. 1437 ). If a copy of the 
work is dated A. D. 1437 the work may be pjesumed to 
have been written during the Snd half the 1 4 th century 
i.e. between 1Z50 to 1400 A. D. 

( 5 ) If the above view is accepted, Hem&dri, who refers to the 
Pnkriyakaufuudi of lUmacandra, must be assigned to 
a period which is removed at least by 50 years or so. 
We may be, therefore, not much wrong if we state that 
Hem^dri’s'commentary was written during the first half 
of tM 15th century i.e. between A.I>. 1400 to 1450. This 
eohclusion vitiates Mr. Nandargikar’s inference that 
Hem&dri lived before A.D. 1385. We may state here 
that this view is based on the philological argument 
that C&ritravardhana imitates Hem&dri and that Dina- 
kara’s commentary is practically an epitome of C&ritra- 
vardhana’e commentary. 

( 6 ) Other evidence in support of our conclusion is the fact 
that HemSdri refers to Rupamala a work on grammar 
in commenting verse 70 of Canto Xlll. Presumably 
the reference is to the work of this name by Vimala- 
sarasvati^ who is placed not later than A. D. 1350. This 
work is put prior in chronological order to the FrakriyA* 
kaumudl. As this work is referred to as an authority 
on grammar by Hemftdri, he must have lived at least 
50 years after A. D..1350 i.e. after A. D. 1400. Our con* 
elusion, therefore, that Hem&dri belongs to the first half 
of the 16th century appears to be approximately oorreoh 


1. B. a 8. LXXVm, Fart I, Introdoetion, p. XLV. 
t. Ma Ufo, so ot 1904 ( Sanskrit CoUsgs Ltbrary, Oaloutta ), 
3. Seh^alkar: SyatemaoiBanekrit ffrastmar, p..44» 
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XVI 

SOME FURTHER LIGHT ON THE DATE OF ^EIKANIHA, 
THE AUTHOR OF BAS AKA UMUDI 

In ray note in the Annals, VoL XII, pp. 202^4 I have shown 
that Aitrusalya was the patron of Srikaritha ( author of Rasa- 
kaumudi) and that he was identical with Jam Sattarsal of 
Navanagar ( 1569 to 1608 A. D. ). I also inferred that the B.O.R.L 
Ms. of the Bamkaumudi was a contemporary copy from, the 
original of the court poet Srikantha, who must have been living 
in Jam SattarsaUs rei^ii, and that he composed his Rasakaumudi 
about A. D. 1575 i.e, 5 or 6 years after Jam Sattarsal s accession 
to the gadi. 

In the present note I have to record the corroboration of my 
inferences. There is a poem on the history of the Jam dynasty 
of Kacoha and Navanagar, especially of Satrusalya Nrpa 
claiming descent from Yadu and Krsna, in seven cantos. It is 
oslled Jdmavtjaya-Kavijahy one Vaninatha. Aufrecht ^ records 
two Mss. of this historical poem, at the end of which the following 
verse occurs with reference to Srikantha *♦ — ■ 

I'he above verse makes it clear beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that Srikantha, who is none other than the author of Rasa- 
kaumudi described by me in my previous note, was a court- 
poet of Jam Sattarsal, being extremely clever on account of his 
study of various SUstras as mentioned in the verse. 

The India OflSce Ms. of the Jamavtjaya Kdvya is dated Saihvat 
1666 ( = A D. 1810 ) while the B.O.R.I, Ms. is dated Samvat 1805 
( = A. D, 1749 ) and hence older. 


1, Catalogua ^Catalogorum, i, p, 206— P. 9 *’ which is the same As B. O. 
B. I. No. 183 of 1879—80 and iii, 44— “ 10-2351” described by Eggellng 
on p. 1511^of Part VII of India Office Mss* Catalogue, 1904. 

17 I Annals, B. 0* B. .1 ] 
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XVII 

A BARE MANUSCRIPT OF A COMMENTARY ON THE 

MEGHADUTA CALLED SARODDHARINI 

♦ 

AND ITS PROBABLE DATE ( between A. D. 1173 AlsD 1561 ) 

Mr. Nandargikar in his edition of the Meghaduta^ describes 
a Ms. of a commentary on the Meghaduta of Kalidasa called 
Sarcddharinl This Ms. is No. 157 of 1882-83 in the Govt. Mss. 
Library at the B. 0. R. Institute. It is dated Sarhvat 1617 
( =A.D. 1561 ). According to Mr. Nandargikar it is a “ \ery 
learned commentary. “It abounds in quotations iroT!? numerous 
authors and in grammatical, philological, rhetorical, and critical 
disquisitions. It refers in several places to older commentators but 
does not name any of them, '' * 

Dr. K. B. Pathak^ who has also made use of this Ms., records 
this commentary as “ next only to Mallinatha's work in point 
of merit. 

As Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum does not record 
this Ms. or any other Mss of this important commentary, the only 
available B.O.R.L Ms., though in a damaged condition, must 
be regarded as very rare and important. 

As regards the date of this commentary Dr. Patbak'^ thinks it 
is composed after Mallinatha’s commentary ** as we find in it 
a reference to his explanation of as in verse 16. 

I have examined this reference in the Ms. of SaroddharinI referred 
to above. It appears as under on folio 8 

Dr. Pathak identifies this reference with the following line* 
in Mallinatha’s commentary 

1. Meghaduta with MaUinatha’s commentary, Bombay, 1894, Critical 

Notice, p. 7. 

2. KulidUaaa Meghaduta, ( Second Edition ), Poona, 1916. IntroduoCion, 

p. xxi. 

3. Ibid., p, xxi. 

4. In a commentary on the Meghaduta ( Ms. No. 158 of 1882-*83 dated 

SaihYat 1626, i.e. A.D. 1570 — fol. 19) the expression 

is found. 

Ffithak’s Edition of the Meghaduta, Poona, 1916., p. 11. 
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It will be seen from the above quotations that the SaroddhfirinI 
does not mention Mallinatha by name. We are, therefore, not 
positively sure from this vague reference whether it pertains to 
Mallinatha or any other commentator who preceded the Saroddha- 
rin!. EVen though quotations are given in the commentary the 
names of the sources drawn upon are not mentioned and conse- 
quently it has become difficult to fix the date of composition of 
this commentary. On a cursory perusal of this decaying Ms 
T have been able to get the following references : — 

spfnrm ( foh 2 ) ; trT^ ( foh 16 ) ; 

pnrr ( fols. 4, 9, 21, 22, 26, 33, 46 etc. )"; 

THTHTO ( foh 6 ) ; griT ( fol. 33 ). 

In these few references the only reference which could be of 
use for chronological purposes is the following : — 

On folio 2 — 

^ mrrJR gFPTT ?5TTWqrT ^ w 

I have succeeded in indentifying this quotation in the 
** of where it is found as under : — 

'' ^r u r q th m m rq - H T H> \ 

( the reading grrFT ^ ” for is evidently a scribal error ), 

. The above identification enables us to put the date of the 
SaroddharinI between Hemacandra^s Anetcarthasaihgraha and 
A. iS. 1561, the date of the present Ms. As Hemacandra died in 
A. D, 1173 ® we may for the present fix the date of the SaroddharinI 
be1;ween A. D, 1173 and 1561. If Dr. Pathak's identification of 
reference to Mallinatha is corroborated by any other evidence 
internal or external we may put the date of the SaroddharinI 
between A. P. 1420^ and 1561. 

_ — • — . 

1. AnekUrtha^sa'/hgrdhat ed, by Zaoharie, Vienna, 1893, p. 27. 

2. Duff: Chronology of India, p, 

^aith: History of Sanskrit loiter ature, p. 87, foot-note 2. 
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XVIII 

A QUOTATION FROM THE HANUMANNItAKA 
IN THE COMMENTARY ON MEGHADUTA BY 

MAHIMAHANSAOANI, COMPOSED IN 

♦ 

SamVAT 1693 ( = A. D. 1637 ) 

Dr. S, K. De in his elaborate study of the Problem of th® 
Mahanataka’’ ’ states that Anandavardhana ( middle of the 9th 
century ) and Dhanika f end of 10th century ) quote verses which 
occur in the Mahanataka or Hanumannataka, but these quotations 
befne: anonymous cannot establish the antiquity of the Maha- 
nataka. Dr. De further adds that a larpre number of quotations 
mostly anonymous, from the Mahanataka is also found in 
Sanskrit Anthologies. Out of ten quotations given as hanumaiah 
in the Sarhgadharapaddhati ( about A. D. 1363 ) only two can be 
traced, one in the recension of Madhusudana and the other in 
that of Damodara.* 

I find from the above useful data gathered by Dr. De that 
the quotations ascribed to Hanumat and identified in the two 
recensions of the Mahanataka are two only. It may, there- 
fore, be useful to record and identify any further quotations from 
the Mahanataka. 

While examining the Mss of the commentary on the Megha- 
duta by Mahimahahsagani in Govt. Mss Library at the B. O, R. 
Institute I came across the following quotation-:— 

Ms"No. 389 of 1884-87, folio 36 — 

f^raTITT ” , 

1. Ind. Histo. Quarterly, Vol. VII. pp. 587-627, 

8. Ibld.,V 548, 
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The above verse appears as under on p. 70 ( Act V ) of the 
edition of the Mahanataka ( Madhusudana's recension ) by 
RSmatarana Siromani, 1870 - 

“ fs nu iw nr vmt 

Tiwftjsr «: ^TSTJPcnujTs^^ 

^rwTRifnnfmfir f^rwr h i' 

«v 

As the above verse cannot be traced in the tarhgadhara- 
paddhati, the possibility of its being a second-hand quotation 
from this anthology is negatived and the statement of Mahima- 
haihsagani that it is taken from the Hanumannataka appears to 
he correct. 



BINKA PLATES OP RANABHANJADEVA OF THE 
REGNAL YEAR 16 

BY 

Adrish Chandra' Banbbji, m. a. 

This grant was edited for the first time by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 
nearly fifteen years ago. But as bis transcription is far from 
correct it is being re-edited. I have prepared my reading 
from the excellent facsimiles reproduced with Mr. Mazumdar^s 
article.^ As it is the custom to name the copper plate grants 

according to the find-spot, I have changed the title of the plates. 

• 

This grant is reported to have been found at Binka, a sub- 
divisional town in Sonepur feudatory State, in Orissa. It had also 
a seal partly broken ( not reproduced by Mr. Mazumdat ) on 
which the the body of a Bull is represented, the head seems to 
have disappeared with the broken part of the seal. Above the 
animal is engraved the legend : EUnaka ^rt Ranahhanjadevaaya, 

“The charter consists of three copper plates of which the first 
plate alone bears an inscription on the inner side only. The 
plates are rather irregular in shape their average height (length ?) 
and breadth may be put down as 5“ and 7" respectively. The ring 
which is half inch in thickness and three inches in diameter ^ 
passes through the hole out at the left margin of the plates, 
contains the oval seal of the grantor ( donor ) at the top.* 

The inscription Is very badly inscribed and contains many 
mistakes. The language is no doubt Sanskrit but it is wretched, 
even the quotations are not properly done. The grant was in- 
scribed by Sivanfiga, son of Pandi, who is called a and? 

*8uvarmkara * . 

The record belongs to the reign of Rdx^ha RarTtahhafljadeva^ of 
the spotless Bhanja family who was the ‘lord^ of both the 


1. O.jB.fif.Vol. II. pp. 167-77. 

?. IWd.p.X67. 
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Khinjalis^ . Raibahadur Hiralal tried to identify this Ranabhanja 
with the king of the same name ruling over a place called 
Khijjihga Kotta in Orissa. But the absurdity of such a hypothesis 
was first demonstrated by late Mr. R. D. Banerji and conclusi- 
vely proved by my friend Mr. C. C. Dasgupta.' Following grants 
of this^king are also known J — 

( 1 ) Singhara plates of the year 9.^ 

( 2 ) Dasapalla grant of the year 24.^ 

( 3 ) Baudh grants of the years 24 and 54.^ 

( 4 ) Unpublished Baudh grants of the year 58 and another. 

Before we begin consideration of the text it would be well to 
point out some peculiar points about these plates. The first point 
is that no mention is made of any ancestor of the donor except- 
ing his father. The second point is that though the grant men- 
tions the myth about the progenitor of the family being born out 
of an egg, it does not mention Gandhata who is described as an 
ancestor of the king in some of his grants. This Gandhata seems 
to be the same man as King Gandhamardana of local tradition at 
Baudh, in whose honour a village called Gandhatapati was 
established ( represented by modern Gandharadi in Baudh state )} 

Ranabhanja seems to have begun his life as a feudatory of 
some powerful king. In all his earlier grants he is invariably 
described as a Ranaka together with the adjectives Samadhigata 
pafka-maha sabda. Later in life he seems to have become an inde- 
pendent sovereign, because in his land grants of the years 54 and 
58 he is called a Maharaja, 

The king is described in this as well as in other grants as 
Ubhaya KhifLjaly = adhipaii. Now the question that requires to 
be settled is where was this Khinjali mandala situated? Raibahadur 
Hiralal is of opinion that ancient Khinjali is modern Keonjhar.^ 

1. Banerji-^isfory of Orissa, vol. I, p, 166 fn. 1, Annals of the Bhandarkar 

Oriental Research Institute Vol. XII, pp. 231 '*3. 

2. /. B, 0, R, S, Vol, VI. p. 175. 

8. i6td.p. 165^. 

4. E, L p. 321, ff, 

6. J. B. 0. R. B. 1929. pp. 72-74* 

6. JS7, i., XVIII. p. 292* 
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On the other hand late Mr. E. D. Banerji was of opinion that the 
ancient Khinjall mandala was the name of the country on both 
banks of the Mah§,nad!, near and about the modern states of 
Sonepur, and Baudh.’ 

The grant which is issued from Dhrtipura, the capital of the 
Bhanjas is dated in the 6th day of a month not specified, in the 
16th regnal year of the king* It records the grant of the village 
of Tasapaikera on the river MahanadI in the Uttarapalli division 
of the Khinjall mandala. The donee was Srldhara, a BrShmana 
of the Bharadvaja gotra, son of Balabhadra, and grandson of 
Vapula, a student of the Madhyaihdina bransh of the Yajurveda. 
He was an immigrant from the village of Bhata Nirola then 
residing at KamEri. 


Text 

Line 

1. Om* svasti \ Sa[m]hara-kala-huta-“bhug — vikarala ghora- 
sa[ in Ibhranta-kiihka-® 

2. ra kitanta bhinnaih [ \ *] bhinnandhak— asura-mahagaha- 
na — atyatra^ \ tad = bhairava[m] Hara- 

3. vapur = bhavatah papatuh^ U Durvvara varanam-ranam- 
pratipaksa-LaksmI ha- 

4. tha-grabanaih suprasrna^ pa[pra]t5pa [i|*] Bhanja- 
naradhipatayo vahava vabhuvu- 

6. r = udbhutayo® = tra bhuva*^ bhuri-sabasra sarhkhyah ii 
Tesa [ in ] kule sakala-bhutala- 

6. pala*“mauli-mal-aroit=afighri-ju(yu)galo valavaih® nrpo = 

1. J. 0. R. JS. 1929. pp* 83-84. 

* Expressed in symbol as well as in Words. 

2. Bead kiihkara, 

3. Bead ntapattrarh, 

4. Bead prapHtu. 

5. Bead auprasrta, 

6. Bead udbhutayettra* 

7* Bead bhuvi, 

8* ^Bf ad valavUn^ 



MiacManed IS? 

iiuta U [ I* ] Srl-Satrubhafija ity= afcula~dhih [ II ] Taay = 
atmaja [ b ] svayambhu-vat It Anyo- 

nya mada'-mana milita- samuddhata- nrpa-oakra-oa- 
tuiaga® va [ ba j la kso- 

9. Jl>ha calita -dhara -mandala [ lo ] gaja- turaga- ksura- nird- 
-dhSrana pasarad^-atula 

10. dhuli- vitana- sarhccbanna jany-arigana[ no ] -ga[ja] 
-skandha I vedika-svayaihvar-ayata ll L <* ] 

11. paTinlta-bb[ ia]aya-laksinl-sain5nandita-paurajana-m«na* 
saV Srimad — Bhan ja- 

12. bbupatih purad = Dhrtipura-namna[ b ] II Sa[ Sa ]rad-- 
amala dhavala-kara-yasah pata- 

13. la dhavalita-dig=vadano li Anavarata-prayrta'-san* 
mSna dan = ana- 

Second Plate •* First side 

14. [Jndilta sakala-jano andaja-va[rii]sa prabhavab parama* 
▼aisnava mStSpitr pS- 

15. dftnudhyata[ to ] Bhanj — amala-kula-tilaka Ubhaya-khifi- 
jaly - adbipati [ b ] sama [ a ] 

16. dhigata-panoa-mahaSabda^ mabSs^manta-yandita Stambha 
§varl lavdba-vara- 

17. prasada il B&naka [ b ] Sri Banabbanjadeva [ b ] kuinill ih>= 
aiva Khiniali-manda- 

18. le bbavi^d’’-raja- rSjanak = antaranga- kutn&ram&i^a*'* 
mabasamanta-vra [ bra ] bma- 

'■ I '*' "” **' — I 

Xi Bead marda, 

2e Bead caturahgai 

8.. Bead prasarada^ 

4. Bead mUnasal}.^ 

5. Bead pravrUa. 

6. Bead ^abdo, 

7. Bead bhavi^yad* 

Z* kumUrUmJltyd^ 
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19. na pradhanS any = anca’ dandapasika- cfita- bha^- 
vallabha jatiyS- 

iO. n II Yatharhi® mtuiinayati* vodhayati samSdiiayati c ~ 
Snyat il Sa- 

21, rvvatab si s livam — asmakarh II Viditam = astu bha- 
vatah* utrapali^ pravati- 

22, vaddhah' Mahanadl vimala-jala-viji'^ praksSlita 
Tasapaikara gama* 

23, catuh-slma-paryanta nidhs® upanidbi-sahita mats-pitr = 
atmajasva*® punya- 

24 bbi vrddbye salila-dbarah-purahsarena vidbinS l BbSrad* 
vaja-gotra A- 

25. ngirasa varisyatya” pravaraya Yajurveda madhyinna- 
Sakbab'®-dbyal I bbata 

26. Nirola vinirgata Kamarl-vastavya bbata-putra SrI*Srl- 
dbara SrI-Va 

Second Plate •• Second side 

27. pula-sutab Sri-Va[ Ba Jlabbadra-naptre vidbi-vidbanena 
savisaya taravrasa- 

28. Sana pratipaditoyah'* para [m] parya-kul-§vatarena yarad'* 
ved I a ] I nu vacaihne- 


1. Bead anyahca. 

2. Baad yatMrham. 

3. Bead mSLnayati. 

4. Bead hhavataih, 

5« Bead uttarapalti. 

Bead prativaddha» 

7. Bead vtci, 

8. Bead grama. 

9. Bead nidhye. 

10. Bead atmajakca. 

11. "Ktdkd harhaspatya, 

12. Bead madhydmdina. 

13. i^ead pratipaditos 
J.4» Bead yavad. 
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19. na yatha [ & ] i Esnds [ t ] E§nda [ t ] prarohanti n sSsanena 

pratinasi sahasrepa viro^ 

• 

30. hasi’ evarh buddh[v]a parardh=mca® parato vaihi- 
Svatarepa — api asmad-anurodha [ t ] dharnuna-gau- 

31. rava = oa na kenaci[ t Jamalp = api* vadha karanlya 
t ifa ] I tatha o=okta dharmma-^astresu [ H* ] Pha- 

32. la [ ih ] krata mahi [ m3 -dadya [ t ] sa-vija-iasya-medini 
yava [ t ] supya krta [ rii ] lo- 

33. ke tavat avarge mahlyafce U Veda-yakyas-mayo* jihva 
vadanti r?i- 

34. devata[h] bhumi hartta tath — Snyacoa aho raa [m] 
hapo ma hara i [ H* J Yath = apsu 

35. patifcam sakra tailaviadu visarpati II Eraih bhumi-krtaih 
danaih sasye sasye® pra- 

36. rohati li Adityo Vapuna Visnu [ m ] V[ B Jrahma Soma 
[ o ] HataSana [ b ] I Sulapanis = tu bha- 

37. gavam* abhinandati bhumida[ m ] I I II* ] Asphotayanti 
pitarah pa [ pra ] valghayanti pi- 

38. t&maba[ h ] bhumi-dSta ka[ ku ] le jat& [ ab ] sa ma i& 
[ tra ] ta bhayisyati II Ryyhubbir = yyasu- 

39. dha datta pajanab'* eagapa-adbbl il Mapud-apbala samka* 
ya papadatte- 

Third Plate : First side 

40. su palita* II Yasya Yasya yada bhumi tasya tasya tada 
phalam i [ H* ] Syadattaih 


* 1. Read virodhasi. 

2 , Bead parJirdhaihca* 

\ Read svalp-^-Upi. 

4. Bead veda — vJlk-smrtayo — jihva^ 

5* Bead ^asye^iaaye 

6 . Read hha^vUn^ 

7. Bead rnjahhili. 

Bead hhud b aphala^aaihhlX vah paraddtt^eti pdrthiva^. 
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- paradatt5ih=va yo hareta[in3 vaBumdhara[ m ] II Sa 
visthSyft krmir bhQtva pitrbhi [ h ] 

42, saba pacyate ii Hiranyam=ekarn gamekam apy =s 
arddhaih angulath l haraih nara- 

43, kaih ayati yavad-abhQti-samplavab ll Bhumim yab pratiga 
[ gr ] nhati yao = ca bhu- 

44, mi prayacchati I ubbau tau punya-karmmanau niyatau’ 
Bvargga-gaminau i [ il* ] Ha- 

45, rate harayate bhumi[ m ] manda-vu[ bu ]ddbis stamava 
[ vr ]ta I savTaddho® varunaib 

46, pasai [ s 1 tirya [ g ] -yonisu 3 a[ ja ]yate ll Ma parthivab 
kadaci [ 1 1 V [ b ] rabma- 

. 47, Bva[ m ] manams = adi* anau^* dba[ r ]mB[ m ] bhaisajya 
[ m ] etata [ in ] bala-balaih visaih H Avisa [ m ] 

4B, visam ity = abu[ r ] vIb]rabmaBva[ih] visa[ ih ] ucyato I 
visa [ m ] ekakino banti vra[ br ]hmaBva[ ih ] pu- 

49. tra pautrikam l loba-curnn = aliva curnnan =oa jaiaye 
narab vrabmasva [ rn ] trsu lokesu 

50. kab pumaf n ] jaramisyati * ll Vajapeya sabasrapi 
A^vamedba* datSni oa ga- 

51. vS [ in 1 ko [ ti ] pradattena bhumi-barttft na iiyudbyanti ii’' 
Iti kamala-d [ al ] = ambu-vindu-lols- 


t« R«ad niyatarn. 

Bead haddho, 

9. Bead tnana$Hd^apK 
4. Bead Une^a^ 

9. Bead jarayi^yati. 

§• Bead ahatnedha, 

Ta 'Bs%^6udShafK 
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UX 
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53. Sri' anucintya-manusya-jiTitan— ea sakalam — idaih uda- 
hrtafi — oa vu 

53. dhaih® na hi purasaih parakirttayo vilopyS II Vijaya- 
rftjya samva [ t ] sa- 

54. re sol so ]daB=abdi san*=diTase utkina*--fioa vanika- 
suTanakSra’ SivapSga 

55. PSndi suta mahSrajakiya- mudre = natih U 


1. Bead Iflj/adi 
1 Baad buddhvn^ 

3. Beadfa^ * 

4 Raad uMmas»A€9, 
"R^dkdmvari^akJlrd^ 



references to the bauddhas and their philo- 
sophy IN UMASVATI’S TATTVARTHABHASYA AND 
SIDDHASENA GANTS COMMENTARY TO IT 

t 

BY 

Prof. h. r. kapadia, m. a. 

I have come across some references pertaining to the Bauddhas 
and their tenets in Vacaka Umdsvatis hhaf^ya to his splendid work 
Tattvarthddhigamasutra and its commentary composed by Siddha* 
ssna Garii- So far as I know, no scholar has seriously devoted him- 
self to the study of this commentary, which is, in my opinion* a 
precious mine of information pertaining to various topics. 

» 

First of all we shall examine in this connection, the bha^a 
and then turn our eyes to the commentary. 

We come across the word Tantrantariyah, in three places in the 
bhU^a, firstly when Umasvali discusses the nayaa or stand-points 
( I. 35 ; p. 121’ ), secondly when he deals with the nether regions 
( HI. 1 ; p. 232 ), and thirdly when he is interpreting the meaning 
of pudgala ( V. 22 ; p. 354 ). 

If we refer to the commentary ( p. 121 ) we see that the bha^a- 
Kara uses this word in the first place to signify a non-Jaina, 
a Jmna being designated as tvatantra or having the same 
scriptures as his own. In the remaining two places he distinctly 
alludes to the Bauddhas or Mdyasunaviyas as the learned com- 
mentator has pointed out on p. 232 and p. 354 respectively. 

The commentator refers to the Bauddhas under several names: 
( i ) on pp. 70, 232 and 354 { part I ) and p. 67 ( pt. H ) ; 

( ii).^.on p. 85, ( iii ) on p. 30, and ( iv ) g rt fllgim 

on p. 123 ( part II ).® 

1. The number of the page refers to my edition, published in the D. L. P. 
Jain P. F. Series. ' 

t. These and other references given in this article are b^ po xaennf 
e^haustlver 
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Out o. these Mayasunavlia meauB son of Maya, This may 
imply that the tradition of Lord Buddha being the son of MdyOr 
deoi was current in the time of the commentator. 

By 6akcdikacivaraka the commentator seems to allude to the 
fact that a Buddhist monk has to wear a garment consisting of 
several* pieces and patches. 

At least in two places, pt. I, p, 32 and pt. II, p. 67 he has even 
mentioned the name Buddha.' He has also referred to his staunch 
followers and famous philosophers, Vamhandhu and Dharma- 
kirti, the former with as well as without his nickname Ainisa- 
grddha on p. 68, lines 1 and 29 (pt. II) and the latter with his magni- 
ficient work Pramayaviniscaya on p. 397 ( pt. I ). 

The bhumika ( pp. 4-5) to Vasubandhu' a Abhidharmakosa written 
by Tripitakacarya Eahula Samkrtyayana deals with 18 Buddhistic 
nikayaa mentioned by Siddhaaena on p. 123 ( pt. 1 ). (.As these ap- 
pear to refer to the 18 schools or sects of the Hlnaydna Bud- 
dhists, it will not be fruitless to consult Llpavamsa ( Ch. V, 39-48) 
Mahdvaniaa ( Ch. V. ), Mahabodhivamaa and the commentary on 
Kathdixitthu. Even the article “ The sects of Buddhists ” by 
J. W. Rhys Davids published in J. R. A. S., July 1891 { pp. 409- 
422 ) may be studied in this connection, as it throws light even 
on the relationships etc., of these sects. 

The well-known doctrine® of five anantarya papas mentioned 
in Nagdrjuna'a Bharmaaafngraha (p. 13 ) is discussed by Siddhaaena 
on p. 67 ( pt. II ). 

Now we shall refer to the passages quoted by him from the 
Buddhistic works. For instance, on p. 232, he observes: — 

ft ^ smtTinT jtti^ flftm vr 

■ — • 

1. The name 8ugata occurs in pt. II. on pp. 66 and 123. 

S, This is treated by &ilUnka 8uri in his commentary to Sutrakrtufigdv 

Z, Up-till-no^ I have not sue seeded in tracing the original sources of 
this and the following quotations. So will any veteran scholar of 
j^uddiiism kindly jpoint them out to me and oblige? ^ 
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On^pose 354 be has remarked as under: — 

snirfir:, ^sr fti%- 

*n»vtwn3#Niwra[, fit^dgiKwi ^n^rmr ■H>HR<<g|jtK4^wfm » Tl>;gq^ - 

fWTT S«t: sMbinfWTH *S!Rl’ qt^Tr^rTTMT 5 fiWT!W^W*P 

SRRj: I' «r«ITii?— 

‘ ^HRWHiiNVSil^l «t; I 

«ri?0Tm: ?r ^ f^' ’ n ’’ 

In the end, I may enumerate the topics dealt with by me in 
ibis article : ( 1 ) designation of the Bauddhae, ( 2 ) their various 
schools, ( 3 ) names of their prominent philosophers and their 
standard works, and ( 4 ) some of the main features of Buddhism 
accompanied by quotations at times. 


1. For an incidental reference to these systems see “ The place of the 
XrysBStyas and FratItyasamutpSda in HinaySna and MahSySna 
ate artiele puUished in the Annals of B. 0. B. I. ( vol. ZI, pp. 101'^ 
l*f ). 


RiJAPRASNlYASUTRA. ITS CLAIM AS UPlKaA, 

’ ITS TITLE, ETC. 

BY 

Prof. H. R. Kapawa, m. a. 

As is vrell-known to a student of Jaim literature 6futa}“ 
jndtia^ or the Jaina agama^ is divided for facilitating* its study 
into two groups ( i ) the angapravista and ( ii ) angebahya* ( also 
known as anangapravista * ). The first group includes the 12 angcur^ 
composed by the Onriadhoras, whereas the latter comprises the 
remaining canonical works composed by saints immediately next 
to the Oatiadharas^ 

The angabahya ^Tuta-jfldna is further classified as ( i ) Uvar 
iyaka and ( ii ) avasyakatyatirikta,* the former having six sub-divi- 
sions, such as admayika? etc, and the latter having only two namely 
( i ) kdlika'° and ( ii ) utkdlika," both of which include a number 

1. Reaerriog the (luettion of its origin for some other oooaeion, I may 
•tat« that thii word reminds me of two thing! : ( 1 ) the word ** •ujam** 
occurring in ^ cfo. in sereral Jaina figamai e. g.» XclringAy 

SthSnShga, Da4s^rutaskandha, etc., and ( ii) Sruti, iht deiignation for 
the Vedas. 

t. For the various synoyms of tuis SrutajnSna auch ai Sgama %io» lea 
VSoaka UmSavSti's bh&sya of TattvBrtbSdhigamasQtra ( I, 20, p. 88.) 

8. This is not to be confounded with the Sgama meaning the oldest ^aiva 
canon confirming to the Vedas and not entirely separated from the 
Vedio religion like that of later Saiva sects* 

4. Vide TattvSrthabhBaya ( I* 20 ) and its commentary ( p. 94 ). 

5. See Haribhadra Snri’s commentary to AvaiiyakaiQtra and ite niryukti 

( p. 25, tdn. £gamodaya Samiti ). ^ 

6* Vide TattTarthabhasya ( I, 2^, p. 9 ). 

• 7* Ibid., pp, 9i-91 

8i Bee Kandlsntra ( sUtra 44, p. 202, edn* A* Samiti )* 

9. The remaining five are (a) caturviih^atiataTa, (b) randanaka, ( e ) 
pratikramapa, ( d ) kByotsarga and ( e) pratyakhyBna. 

10*^11. The sacred works which are aUowed to bo read duriog the first and 
the last pauru^ls of the day and of the night as well go by the name of 
kSlika 4ruta ; the rest can be read at any time ezoept kila«TelB an4 
are known as utkaiika iruta. Bee I^andishtraoQripu 
19 [ AnnalSt B. 0. E, J ) 
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of sacred works. Rajaprasmyasutra} belongs to the latter olassi 
and it is considered as the upanga of Sutrakrta^ the 2iid anga} 

I, for one, fail to realize how these two are related to each 
other as anga and upangay when there is practically no connection 
between the contents of these two works, except that both refer 
to akriyavada - a subject, by no means uncommon to other 
dgamas, etc. 


UpUhga — Now, a few words about the updngas before I 
proceed further. According to the Jaina tradition at least 
300 years old, the number of the updngas is 12, there being one 
upanga corresponding to one ohga. In this connection it will be 
worth-while to reproduce here the following passage from 
Prameyaratnamafijusdy Sdniicandra Oanfs commentary ( pp. 1-2 ) 
to Jambudvlpaprajnapti * — • 






The 12 updhgas are not referred to, in Saviavdya, the 4th angOi 
though, in its 12th samavdya there are mentioned several other 
objects 12 in number. What does this imply ? 

Furthermore is it not rather very strange that we do not 
come across any reference to ^*updhgay^ much less to its number 
and its relationship with the ahga even in Handlsutra, where a 
very big number of dgamas is mentioned along with their 
various divisions and subdivisions ? 

No doubt, we notice in this Nandtmtra, all the works later on 


]. Some of tbe works writton in a Sutra style are theinselves so named. 
2. This is partly supported by Siddhasena Gaoi'a oommentary ; for, it 
only helps us to believe ik to be an upSiiga but it does not enlighten us 
as Ho its being an upBhga of a particular anga. 
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Ut 


ftyled as upaAga$, and that, too, in the very order above referred 
to, though, at times another work or works intervene.' 

The earliest work to which I have traced up-till-now the use 
of the word upanga is UmasvUtfs Tattvarthabha^a ( I, 20, p. 9S ). 
It is but natural that we find this word in its commentary ( p. 94 ) 
composed by Siddhanena GariL But, strange to say, this erudite 
commentator, too, has not supplied us with a list of the 12 
upQAgas ; for, he has named only two updfigaa and those also, in 
an order just the reverse from the one mentioned in Prameya- 
ratmmanjUsa. 


Moreover, is it not more than significant that we do not find 
the names of the 12 updngas in Abhidhdnacintdmani, a magnifi- 
cent lexicon of Hemacandra Suri, as well as in its commentary by 
the same author, a Jaina polygraph, even when he has res- 
pectively stated in these two works “ ^TTBfT^TlpTK ( II, 159 ) and 


( p. 104 ) ? Can this be looked 
upon as a sufficient ground to infer that he did not endorse the 
number of the updhgaa as 12 or that he did not believe that there 
was any order ? 


If we were to consider the relationship between the angas and 
the updngaSy in most of the cases we shall find that there is 
hardly any connection between an anga and its upanga so far as 
the subject-matter is concerned. Will it be too much to say that 


1. To elucidate this remark the correspondiDg portion is being cited at 
follows : — 

’Pwgar, *Tfra>wg3t, njrvttStir, <nnimr, 

3TfVi%u)ff, ifivunssit, U (^g prig '3 t, 3) i gmM'=few io i , 

... i u R? it wirSat ? *Fn^3t arSjmW 'J'wnt, ^ 

f^rrsrr, sptqt, ^(Tt, 

3i>rf(?s3Tr, Rit T -a. fe3U, R^rtw?, 

§v, HmRsTtsiStsn^, HTifisr^ic^, «PR^t3iTi?ir,5i%3n^, 
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t/^l^t9akadaid,fiQa and CandraprajflapH as well as JflatlUiharmakar 
thUhga and JambUdvipaprajilapH, have no common spbject, whicli 
Btay enable us to deduce their angopSngabMva ? Bf$(tv3da^ and 
Vr^dasS, oan very well be included in this very category, but 
this ease is reserved, since the contents of Drstivada are not suffl- 
eientty known, owing to Its being lost. 

Thus, the oonclusions we can safely arrive at so far as the 
ivetUmbara literature is concerned are that ( i ) the word upanga 
can be traced up to Tattvarihabhasya, ( ii ) its number was regarded 
as more than two, at least by Siddhasem Gani, ( iii ) its order and 
Its relationship with the corresponding ahga date back to 
idnHcandra OarL^s time at least, and ( iv ) that there was a 
difference of opinion regarding them amongst the l^vetUmbaras in 
his time. 

« 

Ik win not bo amiss to add here that a splendid work liki 
TattifSrtharUjavdrtika has not even mentioned the word upSAga, 
tbongh it gives an elaborate treatment of the various classifica* 
tions of 6ruta~jftS,na. Even ^rutaskandha, a JHgambara work is 
silent on this point. What does this convey' ? 

With this digression, if it can be so called, we shall now exa* 
mine the title of this 2nd vj^nga. 

The title RSjaprainiya Is called Rayapatemya in Prakrit, 
hut this seems to be hardly justifiable. For, Partha and Pasina are 
the two Prakrit renderings of the word Pmina. Consequently, 
the Prakrit name of Rajaprainlya ought to be either Rdyapatihlya 
or Rtlyapasiniya. Thus it is difficult, if not impossible, to establish 
a linguistic connection between the Sanskrit and Prakrit titles of 
this upMga. 

l!%is title RSjaprainiya seems to imply a work dealing with the 
, questions, asked by a king, a fact corroborated by the contents of 
this wprk, since it contains the queries raised by king Pradeii} 

1. The 14 pUrvai form an important part of this work. Variov* thaorias 
kavo boen propounded es regefdi their origin ete. 'The present writer 
hepee to deel with them et en eerlj dete. 

%, Tkie reminds us of MiUnda-quostions in tho Qttddhlitfe Httrstqre, 
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It ma7 be mentioned in thie connection that Webtr hag 
suggeeted that . the real title ought to be Rajapradeiiya, 
( Ji9ya3i>aesiya* in Prakrit), as it is thoroughly significant. 

Siddhatem Gant, in his commentary to TattvSrthabhd^a has 
referred to this upafyga under altogether a new title viz. Rdjapra- 
msnaMyfl.^ I have not up-till-now come across any Jcdm work, 
prior or posterior to this commentary where it is so named. Will 
any scholar kindly enlighten me as to its propriety and oblige ? 

Conttnts — Birth of king Pradeei as SUryabhadeva, his oele> 
itial grandeour and enjoyments, his staging of a ^drama* and a 
dance* in the presence of h'amarta bhagavan Mahavira, even when 
He neither gives His assent nor expresses His dissent, description 
of the vimana of SurySbha, and the questions pertaining to Jiva’a 
identity with body raised by him and their replies by Kaii 
nirgrantha* a follower of Lord PSrita’ are some of the main 
topics treated at length in Rajaprainlynteutra. 


L Thera aeeine to be s poeeibility of this word ( ) being vie- 

tsken for ?T>iq%idrs. Kren if it is so, this wrong title must have bsea la 
TOgut linoe a Ttry long period. 

t. E^en on p. 51a of the palymArA Mf. No. 7 of the Government 

1881-lt 

Mi 0 . Oolleotion deposited At the B. 0. H. Institute, this is so spelt. 

9. A beautiful description of thie along with its 39 varieties is one of the 
many attraotive features of RSjapraiinlyaslltra. 

4^5. For a connection between these two viz. n^f aka and nrtya see the 
last Issturs in £ryavidy8vySkhySnam3lS p. 233 ff, 

€. This is the name by which the Jaina saints are generally referred to 
in the non- Jaina literature, e. g. MajjhimanikSya I. 370- 375 etc. 

7er other Buddhistio references, Pali English Diotionary ( edited by 
Bhys Davids ) may be consulted. 

t. Very recently I happened to notice a casual remark in the Calcutta 
Beview May 1932 ( p. 268 ) where the historicity of PUrkavanUtha is 
Aoobte4 by Pr. P, 0. Bagohi !£.▲.. D. litt^ the reviewer. I would liko 
to knew the criterion or criteria necessary for establishing the 
existence of an individual. Will the revlewor Pf any pthet sohplar 
ploaM to thioldatp this pobit ? , 
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BUDDHISTiC STUDIES, Edited by Dr. B. C. Law, PLd., m.a., 

B. L., xii + 900 pp. 4 pi. Thacker, Spiok & Co. Ltd., Calcutta 

and Simla, 1931. 

Dr. B. C. Law's energetic and versatile abilities have .in this 
work resulted In a large volume of great interest to students of 
Buddhism. We have here a collection of thirty'six essays contri- 
buted by Eastern and Western scholars. It is indeed a matter of 
congratulation to find East and West engaged in a work of common 
learning and research, but there is no doubt that as a whole it is 
an achievement of Eastern scholarship, for more than two -thirds 
of the chapters are by Indian, Sinhalese and Japanese authorities, 
and Jain scholarship has also contributed. ' 

One of the merits of a work of this kind is that it serves to 
bring into relief the obscure or neglected portions of a field of 
study, and to contribute items which not merely fill up gaps, but 
which may put the whole subject in a new light. Such is the 
first chapter in the volume by Rao Bahadur Dr. 8. Erishnaswami 
Aiyangar on The Buddhism of Mavimekhalai, an epic ( or a portion 
of an epic) which throws light on the type of Buddhism found in 
Tamil-speaking lands during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The spread of Buddhism to the south is still largely hypo- 
thetical, and it is such investigation of details and indirect evi- 
dence that we shall be gradually able to see our way more clearly, 
and piece together an intelligible picture. Another chapter, en- 
titled in Tamil literature by Mr. V. R. R amachandra 

Dikshitar, goes partly over the same ground, and each essay sup- 
plements the other. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar contributes the second chapter on the Bud- 
dhist Councils. The various views regarding these nerve-centres of 
history vary from complete credulity to complete scepticism, and 
the author marshals the facts that must be accounted for in form- 
ing a balanced historical judgment. He also explodes some of 
the now hoary theories and speculations that have been based 
upon the facts. Ihrce chapters by the editor deal mainly with the 
period ^ tihe lifetime of the Fpunder, Bix heretic tsach^, (^/itutatncf 
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Ruddha and the laribrajakaa, and Some Ancient Indian Kings. 
This is a pericfd which the author has made specially his own. Ib 
all these we are in a region which, even if it can be said to have 
been brought within the range of history, still requires the appli- 
cation of modern historical principles. The learned editor has 
diligently collected the data on which they must work, and ap- 
plies his usual skill in laying bare andj smoothing out the evi- 
dence. There are two chapters on different aspects of Indian 
education, and each writer seems to have succeeded in excluding 
all the evidence adduced by the other. That on Ancient Indian 
educcdum from the Jatakaa is by Dr. Badhakumud Mookerjee, and 
its range is shown by its title. The present paper, he tells us, is 
part of a comprehensive work on ancient Indian education in two 
volumes, Brahmanical and Buddhist, and is now ready for the 
press. This should add greatly to our knowledge of ancient 
Indian thought. 

What may be called the philosophy of Buddhism is mainly in- 
cluded in the chapters on Ihe Buddhist Conception of Mara, by 
the editor, Dukkha and Sukha, by Mr. E. H. Brewster, Faith in 
Buddhism, by Dr. B. M. Barua, Samsara or Buddhist philosophy 
of birth and death, by Eev. Narada, Wanted a phtlosophy of life. 
Buddhism, by Mr. C, E. Ball, Nibbava, by Rev. NSrada, Man as 
witter by Dr. Mrs. Rhys Davids, on Karma, by Dr. S. Tachibana, 
and Christian Mysticism tn the light of the Buddha's doottine, by 
Dr. G. Grimm. 

Without being invidious special attention may be drawn to 
Chips from a Buddhist Workshop from the veteran pen of Mah&ma- 
hop§.dhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri, and Dr. S. Dasgupta’s 
Phtlosophy of Lahkavatdra. These are the two chief essays which 
deal !.pecially with Mahayana developments. The Chips is con- 
cerned rather with the mode of development of the later doctrines 
thamwith their philosophical significance, but it is the only sound 
method. We must know first how the schools arose and split up 
if we are to place the literature in an intelligible order of deve- 
lopment. It is one of these schools exemplified in the Lank&vatara 
Sutra which Dr- Dasgupta expounds and carefully distinguishea 
from other forms of Buddhist idealism. 



i&t Amdla C(fth0 Bhandarkar dtuidal Btttarch iruUtuit 

]>. D. B. Bhandarksr writes in 'a refreshingly oommoB'Senas 
way about Aiokaerndhu il^Ttsston. He shows what Dbamma meant 
for Adoka, and deals with the painful perversenees of those who 
are surprised that Nirvfina is not mentioned in the insoriiytiOBa, 
as If Nirrftna could hare had a meaning for lay people who wete 
not aiming at it. History is further represented by Dr. R. 
Mookerjee on The Authenticity of Asokan Lcgende, Dt. Hem 
Chandra Bai Chaudburi on Buddhism in Western Asia, A short 
History of Ceylon by Dr. W. Geiger, History of Buddhism in 
by Dr. W, A. de Silva, Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Iruh^ 
China by Mr. Louis Finot, and Buddhi^ Festivals in Ceylon by Mr. 
S. Paranavitarne. No less important for history is the long and 
excellently documented chapter by Mr. C. D. Ohatterjee on Borne 
numismatic data in Pali literature. 

a 

Vinaya is discussed by Dr. M. Nagai in his deeply interestiog; 
and candid chapter on Buddhist Vtnaya discipline or Buddhist 
Commandments. Mythology and iconography are dealt with in 
the chapters on Buddhist worship and idolatry by Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattaoharyya, A comparative study of Hindu and Buddhist 
thology by Mr. Bankim Chandra Chaudburi, and By Mr. N. Bay 
in his Notes on Bodhtsaltva Lokandtha and other Mahayana gods 
in Burma with six excellent photogravures. Grammar is repre* 
sented by the Bev. B. Siddhartha’s chapter on Origin and devdop- 
went of Pdli language with special referent to Sanskrit grammar 
and Dr. A. B. Keith on The home qf Pali. 

> 

The catholicity of the volume is shown by an excelleni 
chapt er contributed by Mr. K. P. Jain on MahJdmra and Buddha, 
Heither religion loses anything by a temperate statement of the 
principles which each holds essential. Indeed the calm temper of 
the whole volume is what we should expect from writers who nil 
share devotion to the common principle of ahimid, and the editor 
is to be sincerely congratulated on the success of bis enterprise. 

K J. Thomas, d. Litt., m. a., 
Deputy Librarian, 

University Library, OambridgSk 



THE CHINDOGYAMANTRABHASYA OF GUNAVISNU 
Edited by Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, Sanskrit Sahi- 
tya Parishad, Calcutta 1930. 

Tho work under review is an old and important commentary 
on select Vedic Mantras that are recited by a Chandoga or 
Samavedin householder in connection with the performance of 
various domestic rites, Gunavisnu is a much respected com- 
mentator and his readings and interpretations of Vedic Mantras 
are regarded authoritative in the province of Bengal and in 
Mithila in Bihar. The need of a scholarly edition of this work 
has long been a desideratum and this critical and handsome 
edition issued under the auspices of the Calcutta Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parishad will be welcome to all. 

The book was edited in 1906 by Mahamahopadhyaya Parame- 
shwar Jha of Mithila. That was a nice edition but there was no 
division into chapters. It also lacked references to the original 
sources. In Bengal, parts of Gunavisnu ’s Bhasya have been 
printed times without number as explanations of Mantars in the 
Paddhati compiled by Bhavadeva. But in very few of these there 
is any serious attempt to settle the real text. In the edition of 
Pandit Shyamacharan Kaviratna numerous emendations have 
been freely made without the support ol Mss. , and what is worse, 
he has rejected some passages unwarrantedly. 

The Mantras commented upon in the Chandogyamantrabhasya 
are divided into eight sections, all arranged in accordance with 
the order of the rituals for which the Mantras are meant. The 
compilation, either made by the commentator himself or handed 
down to him by tradition in the form of a Mantrapatha, contains 
more than four hundred Vedic Mantras taken from the SamhitSs 
and Brahmanas of the four Vedas. The largest number of them, 
however, are taken from the M antra-brahmana and the Gobhila* 
Grhya-Sutra, two Samaveda works. 

The commefitary though sometimes wanting in the elaborate 
etymological discussions of the celebrated scholiast S§.yapa, is 
marked for its brevity, simplicity and directness of stylS. The 
20 [ Annals, B. 0. R. L ] 
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commentator seems to have followed at times a school of inter- 
pretation different from that followed by Sayana. 

The present editor proferssor Bhattacharyya has acquitted 
himself very ably. With the help of various materials detailed 
in his Introduction he has been able to settle the true text of the 
commentary which in several places seemed to be hopelessly 
corrupt. 

The Introduction contains a valuable account of the work and 
its author Gunavisnu. The data have been gathered not only 
from the printed texts hut also from a number of manuscripts. 
The discussions show that the editor Professor Bhattacharyya has 
carefully studied the relevant writings of scholars including 
Oldenberg, Stonner, Jorgensen and Winternitz and has brought 
critical ability to bear upon the subject. From the evidences 
supplied by the works of Aniruddha, Halayudha, Baghunandana, 
Satrughna, Nityananda and Ramanatha the very legitimate 
conclusion is reached that Gunavisnu lived during the 12th 
century of the Christian era at the courts of Ballalasena and 
Laksmanasena of Bengal. This also was the conclusion of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Parameshwar Jha. Passages have been quoted 
from Sayapa s commentary to show that SSyana is in several 
places indebted to Gunavisnu. 

The most notable feature of the present edition is the number 
of indices and appendices. They are indispensable for the proper 
utilization of texts of this kind. To the alphabetical index of the 
Mantras occurring in the text, a very useful list of the"^ 
‘Viniyogas’ of every Mantra has been added, and a concordance 
of the Mantras covering more than thirty pages together with a 
list of quotations contained in the body of the work has been 
appended. In this concordance the editor has not merely used 

m 

the Yedio Concoidasce of Bloomfield, but has sometimes 
corrected it, £ind, what is more important, he has adduced readinss 
from four new works that had not been used by Bloomfield. 

The present text edited is much more imprcyed than that of 
Mm. Parameshwar Jha. Some of the important improvements 
noticed in the edition are given below 
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( 1 ) Portions of the commentary not found in Mahamabo- 
padhyaya Jha’s edition have been supplied in this ( pp. 
149, l50, 152 ) 

( 2 ) Some quotations attributed to Sruti in Mm/ Jha's edition 
have been traced to Smrti works. 

( 3 ) Errors in quoting Panini’s rules as also Sruti passages 
have been corrected. 

( 4 ) Correct readings of Mantras with three commentaries, 
have been discovered ; and in all this the editor has been 
guided by the original Vedic text as well as Gunavisnu’s 
manuscripts. 

( 5 ) Occasional emendations of the Mantra texts and their 
commentaries have been made on a comparison of several 
manuscripts with other allied works such as the Bra- 
hmana-Sarvasva of Halayudha and the Ssmaga-Mantra- 
Vyakhyana of Ramanatha, e. g. , ‘Sahah’ ‘UtsahaV in this 
edition ( p. 152 ) instead of ‘mahah’ ‘Utsavah’ of the 
previous edition ( p. 172 ). 

( 6 ) In the Mm. Jlia’s edition, grammatical disquisitions are 
sometimes found supplied in respect of commentaries on 
wrong readings of certain Mantras which have been 
corrected in the present edition, e. g. , ‘pahvirnta’ which 
should really be ‘padvirhta’ , has been commented on in 
Mm. Jha ’s edition ( p. 55 ) thus ; 

PahvimSa iti pacer = aoah paro viso nipatanad vargantah 

Jha’s edition Present edition 

Vrstyam, p. 18 Vrsnyam, p. 17 ( mantra ) 

T^amadySu, p. 19 Tvamadya, p. 18 ( mantra ) 

Pramino YudhSyayan, p. 21 Pramrno yudha jayan p. 19. 

( mantra ) 

Vitvarupe, p. 21. Visurupe, p. 20. ( mantra ) 

PahvimSah. p. 55. Padviiheiah, p, 49. ( mantra ) 
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Prthuha, p. 134. 

PrthvahS, p. 114 ( mantra ) ; (this 
reading however is given in the 
foot-note of Jha’s edition ) 

Vipran Visthaya, p. 163. 

Vipra navisthaya, p. 141. (mantra) 

Visthaya Visesena Sthitaya, 
p. 163, 

Navisthaya atyantabhinavaya, 
p. 152. ( commentary ) 

Anuneyam, p. 168. 

Arthaneyam ( =Arthana -I- iyam 
p. 148 ( commentary ) 

Mahah Utsavah, p, 172, 

Sabah utsahah, p. 152 ( oommen-!^ 
tary ) 


S. N. pbadhan 



KlMARUPAjSASAT^TAVALT. BY PROF. Padmanath Bhatta- 
OHAiiYYA, M. A., Vidyavinoda. Published by MR, SXJRENDEA 
Chandra RaichahdhuRI, Secretary, Rangpur Sahitya Pari- 
shat. Price Rupees Six only. 1338 B. S. 

We have here the text, and Bengali translation with elaborate 
historical and exegetical notes of seven copperplate grants and 
one Rock Inscription — all belonging to Kings of Assam up to the 
time of Dharmapala (cwa 12th century ). Most of these records 
were already thoroughly studied by the present editor indifferent 
Bengali journals and in some cases in English journals as well. 
The work under review, therfore, is a collection of the papers of 
the editor, written during the last quarter of a century, with 
necessay additions and alterations as was required by later 
thought and further investigations. 

This is the second collection of inscriptions to be published in 
Bengali. The first was the Oaudalekhamala (Inscriptions of 
Bengal Vol. I ) by the late lamented Aksayakumara Maitreya 
published tv\enty years back in 1319 B. S. Of similar works in 
other Indian vernaculars reference may be made to the three 
volumes of Jain Inscriptions edited and published by Mr. Puran 
Chand Nahar of Calcutta. But it must be said to the credit of 
the editors of the Bengali volumes that they have carried out 
their task in the right scientific way. 

There are some notable peculiarities in^several of the grants, as 
pointed out by the editor, to which the notice of the readers needs 
be drawn. ( 1 ) The absence of imprecatory verses in the conclu- 
ding portions of grants issued by Kings of Kamarupa, save and 
except the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman which, however, 
found to have been issued from Karnasuvarna in Bengal. ( 2 ) 
Th j composition of portions of a grant by the royal donor as in 
the case of the first eight verses of the Puspabhadra copperplate 
of Dharmapala ( p. 173 ). ( 3 ) The use of epithets of the royal 
donor after the •conclusion of the formal part of the grant as in 
the case of the Guakuoi copperplate of Indrapala II which has 
been styled the “ Strange copperplate ” ( pp. 182 f. n. 3 ), • 
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Some facts of Interest from the point of view of social and 
cultural history not referred to by the editor may also be noted 
here. The skill in archery of a Brahman named llim§hga— one 
of the donees in the Subharhkarapataka grant of DharmapEla ( first 
half of the twelfth century )— is described in detail ( p. 156 ). We 
know of another Brahmana of Bengal, Kedaramisra, whose qua- 
lities as a warrior as well as a man of letters are referred to 
( A^nnals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute — VoL XI. 
p. 243 ). Another Brahmana the grand-father of the donee of the 
Puspabhadra copperplate of Dharmpala is described as having 
possessed, like the donor, a knowledge of the fine arts ( pp. 173, 
•174 ) which were generally acquired by Ksatriyas alone. 

The same Brahmana is also described as having had his intel- 
lect developed by means of his study of Mimarhsa. It is to be 
noted that this system of philosophy*, which^ required a thorough 
acquaintance with the Vedic litefature was popular from fairly 
early period in Eastern India where Vedic studies were neglected 
at least in a later period ( Ind. Ani, 1929, p. 202 

As a matter of fact it may be reasonable to suppose that Vedic 
studies as well as Vedic rites were not entirely neglected during 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries in Bengal^^ or Assam. In the 
records, we are dealing with, it is definitely stated that 
Bhijjata studied the Yajurveda with all its accessories (p. 64 ), that 
Devadatta was the chief of Vedic scholars, the Vedas having had 
their aims fulfilled in him, that his son was a regular performer 
of Vedic sacrifices ( agnydhiia ) ( p. 99 ), and that Devadhara who 
was an adhvaryu duly practised Vedic rites ( p. 78 ). It does not 
seem that all these statements were nothing but formal. 

The learned editor has suggested some new interpretations of 
particular words, expressions etc. Some of these are worth noti- 

1. An epithet of this BrShmaria — CnnakyamUnikyahhU — may mean, as 
supposed by the editor, that he was, as it were, the source of the jewsls 
( i. e. the raora^ maxims ) of CSuakya. A knowledge of these would, 
thus, seem to have come to be regarded as highly commendable at 
that time. 

2. C. Chakravarti — Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Instiute 
— Vol. XI, pp.'243 4; D. Bhattaoharya - HaraprahUda-SaiHvardhani^* 
leMi^arrfdln ( in Bengali ^ - Vol JI. pp, 207 ff, 
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oing- The symbol used at the beginning of most epigraphic re- 
cords is usuajly taken to be nothing but Cmhara or PiavQva, But 
as Mr. Bhattachavya has rightly pointed out ( pp» 55-6 ) this is the 
symbol known as Ahji in Bengal and used at the beginning of 
letters of the alphabet until sometime back. It cannot be prana^a 
as it is, in some oases, found used even before Pranavas. 

But all his interpretations are not free from doubts. Accord- 
ing to him ( p. 31. f. n. 1 ) the Himalaya is also a Kulacala, but 
this is well-known as a Varsaparvata which separates one var^a 
froma nother. In cases where there is reference to eight KulacaJas 
as in ih^Mohamudgara of Samkaracarya the Mahendra and not the 
Himalaya should be counted in the list. As a matter of fact the 
Mahendra is regarded as a Kulacala in the Bhagavata Puraria 
( VIIL 7. 6. ). 

Frakamya ( p. 101. f, n. 5 ) is stated to be one of six Aisvaryas 
while it is really one of eight as appears from the list quoted by 
the editor himself. 

The explanation of the unusual epithet Govarr^amdmvaidya — 
applied to Prasthanakalasa, the poet who composed the document 
recorded in the ‘ First copperplate of Dharmapala ’ — as one con- 
versant ( Vaidya ) in the measurement of letters in speech (i. e. 
prose and poetic composition ) is ingenuous ( p. 161. f. n. 1 ). But 
it cannot be supposed to be free from all doubts. 

It may be stated here that the practice of referring to paddy 
grains in terms of a cardinal number ( e. g. thousands ) without 
mentioning the unit of measurement ( p. 72 ) — a practice followed 
in more than one record — is still found in some parts of Eastern 
Bengal where, however, ‘hundred^ is used in place of ‘thousand'. 

• The editor has omitted to take note of some of the latest theo- 
rieii raised in connection with some of the records. Thus there is 
no reference either in the body of the book or in the section called 
Somyojanl 0 Samiodhani ( Addenda ahd Errata ) to the question 
raised by Mr* Ramtarak Bhattacharya as early as 1919 (in a paper 
entitled 0 ISmrasaana’ read before the sixteenth session 
of thei^n/ia^/a Vaidik mmitU andbyMr,J*0, Ghosh ( L H, Qt 
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— VI. 60ff. ) with regard to the Iccation of the land giantcd in 
the Nidhanapura copperplate of BhaskaraTarmati. Neither is 
there any reference to the issue opened hy Mr. Ghosh ( Icc. tit. ) 
and supported by Mr. K. M. Gupta ( 1. H. Q.— VII. 7181f ) with re- 
spect to the identification of the donees of the said grant with the 
Nagara Brahmanas on the basis, among other things, of what are 
supposed to be their surnames as found in the record in question. 

The identification of Sravasti in the Silimpur copperplate (Ep. 
Ind. XIII. 283 ff. ) with -some region in Gauda as suggested by 
Mr. R. G. Basak has been refuted by the present editor ( p. 164- 
5) and according to him it is to be located in some part of Aasam, 
But it is to be noted that another scholar has of late come forward 
with further arguments to support Mr. Basak ( /nd. u4n/. 1931 - 
?p. 14-18 ). 

V. 

The learned editor has deviated in one point from the usual 
practice observed in editing inscriptions. He has, as is done in 
the edition of old texts, incorporated the emended readings in the 
body of the book pointing out the readings found in the foot- 
notes. It is not known if this will be appreciated and followed 
by epigraphists. 

Some minor inaccuracies and misprints are found to have 
crept into the book. We may mention the following. 
has become ( Introduction p. 19 f. n. ), Mr. Nanigopal 

Majumdar has become Dr. Nanigopal Majumdar ( Introduction p, 
26, f. n. 2 ), has become ( p. 138 hi). ✓ 

Question of funds seems to have prevented the learned editor 
from appending facsimiles of all the plates some of which are in 
private possession, rendering it difBcult to check the readings in 
doubtful cases, if any, 

On the whole, the work is a very important publication, which 
will be indispensable to every scholar dealing with the history of 
Eastern India, 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAViRTl 
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THE VISNUSVAMIN RIDDLE* 

• • 

BY 

Rai Bahadur amarnath Ray, b. a. 

I 

Visnusvamin is a veritable riddle to us. He is said to have 
been the founder, or at least the most important teacher of the 
Rudra Sect of Vaisnavas. The other three sects are known as the 
Sri, the Catuhsana and the Brahma Sects, ccnnected with the 
names cf Ramanuja, NimbSrka and Madhva respectively. About 
this, the following verse is often quoted : — 

Rsmftnujam Srih Svicakre Madhvficfiryain Caturmukhab 
Srivisnusvaminam Rudro Nimbadityarh Catuhsacab.** 

Very little, however, is known about Visnusvamin. Aufrecht 
credits him with the authorship of a gloss on the Bh&gavata 
Purftna • while another writer of eminence ' ascribes to him 
authorship of commentaries on the Ved&nta and the ,GItS, and 
mentions him as an author of the Madhvaoarya Sect, earlier than 

*Read at a meeting of the Sanskrit'Bengali Association of the Unirer* 
sity of Dacpa on the 38tb January. 1932. 

1, See Indexes to the ** Sarvadariana-Saihgraba ”, edited by M, M* 
deva Shastri Abhyankar. « 
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Madhva himself, which is rather amusing. Elsewhere^ we 
find it said that VisnuBvSmin wrote Commentaries on the Vedas. 
These are all pure guesses, and all that we may safely hold is 
that Visnusvamin, as the founder or the Chief Acarya of a sect, 
must have written some works which have unfortunately beon 
lost. This would appear strange as the works of all the three 
other leading Vaisnava Acaryas have been carefully preserved, 
and as Visnusvamin evidently did not belong to a hoary antiquity* 
Yajnesvara, in the Aryavidya-Sudhakara ( p. 24 ) says that 
Visnusvamin s father was the prime minister of a Dravida Chief 
under the Emperor of Delhi, so that Visnusvamin lived after 
Moslem influence had spread to the South. R. G. Bhandarkar^' 
holds that Visnusvamin lived in the thirteenth century A, D. 

That great scholar says that Visnui^amin^s philosophy was 
the same as that of Vallabha. This might be an inference from 
the fact that a certain section of Vallabhacarya’s followers trace 
their sect to Visnusvamin, or from the account of Visnusvamin's 
philosophy to be found in the ‘Sakalacarya-raata-samgraha' by 
Srinivasa, the well-known author of another work, the ‘Yatindra- 
matadipika,* a summary of Ramanuja’s a Sribhasya on the 
Brahmasutras. Any one familiar with the Anubhasya on the 
Brahmasutras by Vallabha will not fail to observe that this 
account of Visnusvamin s Philosophy reads like a concise but 
faithful summary of that commentary. It appears likely that by 
Srinivasa’s time, which was possibly some part of the eighteenth 
century, Visnusvamin's philosophy had come to be identified with 
that, of Vallabha. But, in his commentary on the Bhagavata 
Purana, III. 32. 37, Vallabha refers to an interpretation put on the 
verse by the ^followers of Visnusvamin, Madhva and Ramanuja, 
and from the nature of that reference, some of Vallabha’s 
followers hold that Vallabha was not a teacher of the Visnusvamin 
Sect and that his philosophy was different.^ 

1. 8ee the accounts of VallabhScSrya in PrajSSnSnanda Sarasvatrs HU* 
tory of the YedSnta Dariana ( in Bengali ) Vol. II., and in the Bengali 
Visvakofa. 

%. Bee * Vaij^^avism, Sairism and other Sects.* p. 77. ' 

t, 1 ant indebted to Professor G» H* Bbatt, of the Baroda College, a tuettt* 
her^f the VallahhScSrya SampradSya, for this reference. 
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The History of ‘the Vedanta Philosophy by Prajiianananda 
Sarasvati,' ^nd the Bengali Viivalcofa? mention a tradition 
that VisnusvSmin would not admit into discipleship any one but 
a Brahman willing to adopt the life of a Sarhnyasin. The tradi- 
t^<? among: a certain branch of the Vallabhacarya sect, to which 
I have already referred, is that Visniisvamin had a disciple, 
named Jhanadeva, who, in his turn, had two disciples, named 
Nathadeva or Namadeva and Trilocana, and that Vallabha was a 
disciple of one of these two. This tradition appears to be fictitious. 
We know definitely that Vallabha was born in 1479 A. D., and 
if this tradition were true, Visnusvamin would be a teacher who 
lived between the latter half of the fourteenth and the first 
quarter of the fifteenth centuries. This is highly improbable. 
Then, again, the Bhaktamala tells us that Jnanadeva was the 
son of a Brahman, outcasted for reverting to the life of a house- 
holder after having adopted Samnyasa, that Namadeva was 
widow's son, and Trilocana a non-Brahman tailor. Vallabha 
himself is alleged to have renounced samnyasa and to have 
reverted to the life of a householder. All this would conflict 
with Visnusvamin’s alleged fastidiousness in the selection of 
disciples. Vallabha is also known to have advised his followers 
not to shun the good things of life, a teaching contrary to the 
rigorism ascribed to Visnusvamin. Then again, in his Com- 
mentary on the Brahmasutras, Vallabha denies that a Sudra was 
entitled to BrahmavidyS and it would be curious if in the face 
of such opinion, lie permitted himself to be initiated by a Sudra, 
nay, an ati-Sudra. 

The “ Srioaitanyacaritamrta ' ^ tells us that Caitanyadeva 
sharply rebuked one Vallabha Bhatta for having differed in his 
Commentary on the Bhagavata, from Sridhara Svamin’s inter- 
pretation, thereof. In a recent edition of the * Sricaitanya- 
‘ caritamrta,’ we find it stated that this Vallabha Bhatta was a 
different preson from Suddhadvaitin AcSrya of that name ; but it 
is generally believed that the ‘SrlcaitanyacaritSmrta* refers to this 

AcSrya ; and KrsnadSsa, the author of the Bengali Bhaktamala, 

■' . .. * — • . ■ - . 

1 & 2. See the account of VallabhSoSrya in each of these works. 

' ‘ BrioaitanyaoaritBmfta Ft. III. Oh, 7, 
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writing in the eighteenth century, distinctly says so in the very 
beginning of his account of VallabhEo&rya.' . Then again, 
some Bengali Vaisnavas hold that the Sridhara Syamin, from 
whom Vallabha is alleged to have differed, and who was the 
well'konwn author of commentaries on the Gita; the Bhagan^ta 
Fura^ and the Visnu Purana, was an AoSrya of the Visnu- 
svamin Sect.® M. M. Professor Bhagavatakumar Shastri has 
expressed the same opinion in a letter written to me. I shall 
revert to this matter later on, but I may say here that the inter- 
pretation of verse 37, ch. 32, Bk. Ill, of the BhSgavata which 
Vallabha, in his Commentary thereon, ascribes to the followers of 
Visnusvamin, Madhvacarya, and Kamanuja, is to be found in 
Sridhara’s tika on that verse '• and nobody ever believed or 
suggested that Sridhara belonged either to the B&manuja or 
Madhvaolirya Sect. Then, again, one'' finds it difScult to find out 
why Vallabha should have materially differed from Sridhara 
Svftmin, if both belonged to the same sect, namely, the Visnu- 
sv&min sect. In his commentaries on the Brahmashtras or the 
Bh&gavata, Vallabha never even mentions "Visnusvamin as a 
Purvacarya, and in the first commentary he claims that his 
exposition was original and that he owed it to the grace of 
Srlkrsna. 

“ Nanamatadhvanta vinasanaksamo 
Vedantabrtpadmavikasane patuh 
Aviskrto’yarh bhuvi bhasyabhaskaro 
Mudha budha dbavata na'nyavartmasu.” 

Then again, 

“ Srlkrmakipayaiva’yaih Siddhanto hrdi bhasate.*’ 

The late lamented M. M. Haraprasad Shastri told me that 
Laksmapa Bhatta, the father of Vallabha, was a follower of the 
Viapusvamin cult, whom the oppression of the Moslem rulerg of 
the Telugu Country compelled to seek abode in Benans. 
Vallabha might have been connected with the Visnusvamin Sect, 

1, Vo Commentary on tbo BbSgavata by any other YallsUia Bbafta bae 
ooma down to us. 

t. See Introduotlon to tbe BhagayadgUE with the oommenETy of 
p|t|ta, published tbe Oav^iyE mstba of Qalcutta^ 
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n some waj, direct or indirect, but it seems clear that he did 
not own absolute allegiance to that teacher^s doctrines. His 
ascendancy, on the other hand, appears to have been one of the 
reasons which have relegated Visnusvamin, his works, and 
hi^puddhadvaita to the limbs of oblivion. Then again, in this 
country, it has been the fashion to refer every new doctrine to 
antiquity ; the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja has been traced back 
to Sri or LaksmI, the dvaita of Madhva to Brahma, and the 
dvaitadvaita of Nimbarka to the mythical Catuhsanas, viz. , 
Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana, and Sanat-Kumara. There could be 
nothing strange, therefore, in the fictitious attempt to connect 
Vallabha with Siva through Visnusvamin. I may here narrate a 
certain myth which has been invented in order to connect Visnu- 
svamln with Rudra or Siva. The Hindu Bhaktamalaby Nabhaji 
has nothing more to tell us about Visnusvamin than what we 
have learnt from the Sanskrit verse about the four Vaisnava Sects 
I have already quoted. He paraphrases that verse in this way i — 

“Ramapaddhati Ramanuja VisnusvamI Tripurari 
Nimbaditya Sanakadi Madhukara Gurumukha oari. 

Nabhaji has so many things to say about so many saints, but 
has nothing to add about Visnusvamin. Nor does PriyadSsa, in 
his gloss on the Bhaktamala, add to our knowledge. But in 
a recent tika, called the ‘Varttika-tilaka’ first published in 1852, and 
possibly written not much earlier, we find the following mythical 
connection established between Rudra and Visnusvamin. There 
was a man, named Premananda or Paramananda ,who used to de- 
voutly worship the God Varadarija of Visnu-Kaficl. Varadaraja was 
much pleased, and asked the God Siva of Siva-KancI, his friend- 
ly neighbour and disciple, to initiate Premananda into the Cult 
of Balagopala, - as if he co jld not do it himself, - and this was 
rChdily done. Visnusvamin, is said to have been the 48th teacher 
in apostolic succession from Preinanada and 50th from the 
God Varadaraja, the Siva of Siva-KancI evidently coming between 
Varadaraja aiid Premananda, 

* » 

We have a few references to Visnusvamin, in the account of 
Rascsvaradarsana in the ‘ SarvadarEisnasamgraha, ’ frorn^ which 
Yfkjfie^vara appears to have cpllectcd hisrBoant 7 materialp for (he 
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brief but rather inaccurate exposition of Visnusvatnin’s philo- 
sophy, to be found at p. 124 of the ‘Aryavidya-Sudhakara^ . It is 
generally believed that Madhava, the brother of Sayana, the com- 
mentator on the Vedas, both the brothers being ministers of the 
Vijayanagar Kings, was the author of this work, and that bedtime 
to be known as Vidyaranya Muni on adopting Samnyasa. Some 
people deny that this Madhava and Vidyaranya were identical, 
while others say that there were three Madhavas who lived about 
this time and who were all authors. Madhava, the brother of 
SS-yana, was according to these Scholars, the writer of certain 
chapters of the ‘Pahcadasi’, of the ‘Jfvanmuktiviveka* and other 
works, a second Madhava, who was a fighting minister of the 
Vijayanagar Kings, wrote the commentary on the Suta-SariihitS, 
while a third Madhava, being the son of the first Madhava^s 
brother, SSyana, was the author of the ‘Sarvadarsana-saihgraha/ 
There is a third view that Madhava, brother of Sayana, was the 
author of the ^Sarvadarsanasamgraha’, with the exception of the 
last chapter containing the account of Sarhkara-Vedanta which 
v/as added by S§,yana’s son or somebody else, and which is not to 
be found in some editions of the work. I find myself in agreement 
with this third view, but this is certainly not the place to enter 
into a discussion on the subject. 

In the account of Rases varadarsana we find it stated that ac' 
cording to Visnusvamin, the sarlra of Nrsiihha was *uitya^ or 
eternal, and the following verSe is quoted in support of the state- 
ment, as from a work, named the ‘ Sakarasiddhi ^ : — 

“ Saccinnityanijacintya-purnanandaikavigraham 
Nrpancasyamahrh vande Srlvisnusvamisainmatam 

A follower of Visnusvamin, by name Garbba-Srlkanta Misra, 
is mentioned as having established that Nrsimha had the visesanas 
‘ Sat^ * cit' etc. It need not be supposed, however, that this ex- 
position of Visnusvamin’s doctrines gives a correct account of 
that teacher’s philosophy. Madhava appears to have sarcastically 
pointed out how the Rasesvarites would twist the meaning of the 

1. It might be noted that this verse does not say that the ‘Sarlra’ pf 

Jfirsiibha ig ©teroal, 
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well-known Sruti passage ‘ Raso vai Sah equating , Rasa with 
that blessed thing, mercury, -and of the sayings of old and recent 
teachers, like Govinda-bhagavatpada ( the guru of great Samkara), 
and the author of Sakara-Siddhi ; respectively, in order to find 
sup^l^yt for their eccentric doctrine therein. Visnusvamin and 
Garbha-grikanta are not so mentioned as if they belonged to a 
remote past. 

Srldhara Svamin, in his tika on verse, I. 7. 6. of the Bhagavata 
Purina, quotes the following verses of Visnusvamin •* — 

'* Taduktam Visnusvamin^ — 

Hl&dinya samvidaslistah saccidananda Isvarah 
Svavidyasamvrto Jivah samklesanikarakarah. 

Tatha — 

Sa Iso yadavase maya sa Jivo yastyarditah 
Svavirbhutaparanandah Svavirbhuta-suduhkhabhuh 
Svadrguttha-viparyasa-bhava-bhedaja-bhisucah 
Yanmayaya Jusannaste tamimam Nrhariih numah 

In his tika on verse, III. 12. 1-2, of the same Purana, again, 
Srldhara names \isnusvamin and quotes a part of the third verse 
above ; while in the tika on the Visnu Furana, verse, 1. 12. 70, he 
quotes the first of the above verses as ;rom a work, named the 
* Sarvajfia-sukti ‘ ( taduktam Sarvajiiasuktau ) ^ which would show 
that Visnusvamin used to be known as the * Sarvajila \ N. Venka- 
taraman ^ tells us that this distinction, which later Sarhkara- 
carya earned, has been transferred by tradition to the great 
Samkara. We know also that a few' others have from time to 
time earned this distinction. We may take it, from their common 
adherence to the Nrsiriiha Cult, that the Sarvajna Visnusvamin, 
qudted from by Srldhara and Visnusvamin, mentioned in the 
Raseivaradarsana account, were identical. 

. The question w^hich now engages our attention is whether this 
Sarvajna Visnms^amin could have been the author of the com- 
mentary on the Nrsiihhapurvatapanlya Upanisad and of the 

^ j 

1* See > SaibkarScSrya the great and His Successors at KSfioi *, p. $2*^ 
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PrapanoasSra Tantra, works erroneously attributed to the great 
Samkara. Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri has proved that these 
works could not have been written by Saihkara.’ These works 
must, as matter of fact, have been composed long after Sariikara’s 
time. Srldhara, in his tika on the Bhagavata, X. 87. 21, qu 5 »tes 
the following Nrsimhapurvatapanlya passage : — ■ 

" Yam sarve devS namanti mumuksavo brahmavadinasoa ", 
( II. 4. ) and proceeds, — 

“ Vyakhyatam ca Sarvajnair bhSsya-krdbhih,-mukta api 111 ay & 
vigrahara krtva bhajanta iti. " 

Srldhara here quotes with slight variations, - possibly he 
quotes from memory, - from the commentary on the Upanisad, 
passing for a work of Sarhkara, for tl^ere the passage is explained 
thus! — “ MuktSsoa lllaya vigraham parigrhya namanti tyanu- 
sahgah. " Vamildhara SarmS, the writer of the ‘Bh5vartha-dlplk&- 
prak&sa, ’ which is a tlka on Sridhara's annotation, explains the 
words ‘Sarvajnairbhssyakrdbhih,' as ‘Sarvajnairbhasyakrdbhir 
bhagavatpujyapadair-'Nrsirhhatapanyam, ’’meaning that Srldhara 
•gfOB quoting from Samkara's commentary on the Nrsirnhapurva* 
tapanlya. Varhsidhara’s recent age is responsible for this 
mistake, for not even the credulous Madhava, the author 
of the Sarhkaravijaya attributes this work to Samkara, 
and Srldhara who appears from my researches about 
him, to have been a late fourteenth, or early fifteenth century 
teacher, at the East, could not possibly have mistaken a recent 
work like this commentary for a work of Samkara,* In the intro- 
duction to his tlka on the Git^ Srldhara refers to Saihkara as the 
*bh&syak&ra' and in the tlka on verse 20, ch. XIII, of that work, 


1. See Sir Asbutosb Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume III. pt.2 p.lOO et seq* 

2. Srldhara quotes GaufjiapSda, Saibkara, Sure^vara, and AnandabodbS* 
oSrya; he knew Cit~Sukba's commentaries and also Vldyd Saihkrra'a 
commentary on the NysiibhapUrvatSpaniya Upanisad ; but he doea not 
quote from the * Faficada^I *; the great source of inspiration to sdbse* 
quent Advaitin writers. Possibly the fame of the * Paboadaii * had not 
spread as far as Benares, where Srldhara used to live, in hie timet 
Hie commentaries were known in Bengal early in the sisteeatb 
piotury, if not earlier. 
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he speakB of Saihkara thus : — ^‘Srimaccharhkarabhagavadbh5syakrd- 
bhih;* he does not refer to Sarhkara as Sarvajha. Again, if 
Sridhara bad known two ‘Sarvajfias' , one being the author of the 
‘Sarvajna-Sukti’ and the other of the Nrsimhapurvatapanlya com- 
mc^ary, one might expect him to have indicated their difference. 
It Boould be remembered also that both these Sarvajnas were 
followers of the Nrsirhha Cult The Commentator Sarvajna 
fnentions, in six places, that the Prapahoas^ra tantra is a work of 
his ; and that tantra devotes a whole chapter to Nrsirhha rituals. 

The Nrsirhhapurvatapanlya Upanisad inculcates ‘Nrsiihhakara- 
brahmavidya’,and the 'Sakara-Siddhi ’.referred to in the Rasesvara- 
darsana account, might possibly have had some connection with 
that Upanisad or with the commentary thereon. Vidyaranya, in 
the beginning of his commentary on the Nrsiihhottaratapanlya 
Upanisad, after stating that the Nrsiihha-purvatapaniya dealt 
with ‘Nrsirhhakara-brahma* observes as follows •* “TathS hyuktaih 
Vfirttikakrdbhih •* — 

‘’Nrsirhhabrhmavidyaisa vyakhyaU jhanasiddhaye' 

This vfirttika appears to refer to the following passage in the 
Nrsirhhapurvatapanlya commentary - “Tapanlyopanisacchrl - 
Nrsirhhakarabrahmavisaya aatl nirSkarabrahmapratipattyu- 
payabhufca.'^ ” In another connection in his commentary, Vidya- 
ranya quotes three verses of the VaTrttikakara, and in a third, one 
other verse. In Advaita Vedanta literature, Suresvaracarya is 
generally known as the varttikakara, but the verses quoted cannot 
be traced to that great teacher s works. The fact that the Nrsirhha- 
karabrahmavidya appears to have been the topic common to the 
‘Sakarasiddhi^ and to the varttika work quoted from by Vidya- 
ranya, leads one to think that the two works might, afcer all, be 
identical. The last varttika quoted runs as follows ^ — 

“Sarvajhakarunanunna vicarajhanakamana 

♦ Iksanopacayannadirupenatha vivartate.^ 

1. See lines 1-2 of the NpsiihhapUrvatapanly a commentary p. 3. Ananda* 
iirama Edition. 

2. See commentary on the KysithhottaratSpaniya Upanifadf p* ^ 143| 
Anandairama Edition. 

i t Aiiiinls»B.O*B»Z4) 
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This means literally that the (’esire for discrimination and 
knowledge, not moistened by the grace of the omniscient, takes 
the false shapes of Iksana ( observation or contemplation ) upacaya 
( accumulatian or growth ), and anna ( food or matter ). There is 
an evident pun on the word ‘Sarvajha*, which, while refeping 
directly to God, refers indirectly to the Sarvajna commenti^tor of 
the Nrsimhapurvatapaniya, not unlikely the Varttikakara's Guru. 
This Varttika brings in the doctrine of ‘prasada^ or grace. Ko 
wonder that the worshippers of a manisfestation of Visnu, believ- 
ing in the doctrine of divine grace, should for a time, have been 
counted as a Vaisnava sect, in spite of their MSyavfida 
metaphysics. The devotion of this Varttikakara to the com- 
mentator discloses his temperamental likeness to Garbha Srikanta 
Misra, whom MsdLava, in the Rasesvaradarsana account, 
describes as ‘Visnusvamiparinatantehkarana* that is one whose 
inner organs were wholly bent towards the feet of VisnubVftmln. 

Mr. A. Govinda Wariyar tells us that a section of Samkara's 
followers early took to the worship of Nrsimha and PartbasSrathi*. 
I may point out here that* there is a common error that Samkara^s 
followers are Saivas, As a matter of fact, his followers make no 
choice among the five deities, ‘ panca-devata ' as they are called, 
viz. Visnu, Siva, Ganapati, Surya and the Devi. People living in 
the country where Sarhkara was born still point out an image 
which Saihkara used to worship before leaving home. The late 
Mr. Tilak has pointed that, in his recognised commentaries 
tainkara, in giving instances of pratikopasana, several times 
refers to the Salagrama Sila,^ but never to the ‘ Lingam ’ of 6iva. 
It is said that Padmapada, the distinguished disciple of l^amkara, 
was a devotee of Nrsimha, nay a Nrgirnha-siddha. No mention of 
Nrsimha is to be found, however, in the fragment of the ‘ Pafioa- 
padika ' which has come down to us, and the story might have 
Uen invented after the spread of the Npsirhha cult among 
Samkara 8 followers with a view to make it look ancient.^* Oit- 
Bukha, the auth or of the ‘ Tattvapradlpika and Nrsiihhasrama, 

L See • Vilvamangals SvSmiars ’ *— 1 . H. Q. June, 193i. 

' 1. S*. Brahmarttrs - 1. 1 T, 1. 3. 14., 4 . 1. 3, and Chiad6«a Cmi. 

pfniery 1. X* 
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the author of the ‘ BhedadhlkkSra and the ‘BhSvarthaprak&tik&’ 
are found making obeisances to Nrsiinha, while ^rldhara is never 
tired of bowing to that deity. I have already said that some 
Bengal Vaisnavas contend that Srldhara was an Acirya of thr 
Vis^svSmin Sect.* But it is known that his metaphysics was 
substantially the Advaitavada of Samkara, though he differed 
from that great teacher in adhering to the Bhagavata Purina 
doctrine that BhakH for a lllSvatara of Visnu was the easiest way 
to liberation. That is exactly the position of the commentator of 
the Nrsimhapurvatapaniya, who says, in a passage already quoted, 
that NrsirnhSkarahrahmavidyfi led to the realisation of the 
Supreme Brahman. If VisnusvSmin were the author of this 
commentary, as I think'he was, those who say that Srldhara was 
a teacher of the Samkara sect, and those who contend that he was 
an ascetic of the Visnusvamin sect, would find their respective 
position equally vindicated, for, in that case, VisnusvSmin and 
Srldhara would both he merely teachers'of a branch of the Samkara 
sect with Vaispavite leanings, which went] in for Nrsiinha 
worship.' 

It appears likely that this branch of the Samkara sect came to 
he looked upon as the Rudra sect, not because as the BhaktmSla 
Varttika tells us, the fictitious Fremananda was initiated by the 
Siva of Siva-Kafiol, but because the Nrsiihha-rupa is a rudra* 
rfipa of Visnu as will appear from the following passages from the 
Nrsiihha-purvatSpanlya ( I. 6 ) and the Prapancas&ra Tantra. The 
first passage runs thus 

“Om rtarh satyam param brahma purusaih Nrkesarivigraham, 
Krsnapingalamurdhvaretam, virupak^ih, Saihkaraih nllalohitath 
um&patirh pin§kinam " etc. 

, In explaining ' virup9.ksam’ the commentator says ‘lalftta* 
netrena rudratSrh prSpnoti.’ 

That Srldhara belonged to the Saibkara sect is clear* He says that he 
wrote his \ik.E on theGItS after consulting the commentary of ^aihkara 
and a Ijiereon, add that, in tiks on the Vispu PurSpa, he merely 
simplified the commentary of Citsnkba. Kllaka^tba, in the introduc- 
tion to his (Iks on the OltS, distinctly mentions Saihl^ara and Srldhant 
as having belonged to his own Sect. 
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The Prapaficasara thus describes Nrsiihha J— 

"ITgram vlrajutaih mahantikamatho Visnum jvalantanvitam 
Samprokta ’tha oa sarvatomukha-Nrsimharpam-statha bhisanam.** 

The Nrsiihha cult appears from the evidence of its two 
Upanisads and of the Prapaficasara, to have mixed up Tantrika 
rituals with Advaita Vedanta, and its adherents began gradually 
to replace Nrsirhha by Krsna. But it seems possible that a 
section of its followers thought that mayavada vedanta and bhakti 
went 111 together, and this led to the final supersession, at the 
instance of Vallabha of Nrsirhha by Balagopala and Visnusvamin^s 
maya-bhakti Suddhadvaita by the l^iddhadvita of Vallabha 
which he calls BrahmavadaJ 

I might say in passing that the ‘Prabodhasudhaka^a^ another 
work wrongly attributed to Sartikara, appears to me to have been 
written either by the author of the two works just mentioned or 
by some other writer of the same school. The work abounds in ero- 
tic imageries which remind one of the Prapancasara Tantra, and 
also of Visnusvamin’s line HladinyS Samvida-Slistah Saccida- 
nanda I^varah,^* while the same partiality for ‘Sagunopasana’ is 
noticeable in the two sections of the work, named, ‘the twofold 
bhakti*, and *The unity of Saguna and the nirguna\ Again* in 
the brief summary of the Krsna'llla contained in the work, the 
epithet ‘Nrhari’, which means both ‘Nrsirhha ’ and ‘purusottama , 

1. Inside Saibkara’s school, however, the tradition of the Vi^misvHinin 
branch oontinaed for some time more, as will appear from Madhu- 
scrdana Sarasvati's Commentary on the GItS and his ‘ Bhagae ad- 
bhaktirasSyanam ’, from Vispn Purl’s BhaktiratnSvall, and from Nila- 
kaptbs*s commentary on the MahSbhSrata. I have attempted to show 
elsewhere that Ilvara Purl, the Guru of Sri Caitdnya and MSdba- 
vecdra Purl, the Guru of I^vara Purl belonged tp this branph pf tbp 
sectf 
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is applied six times to Kr^na, no other epithet being used so 
often J 

But if the indentification of the author of the PrapaficasSra 
at^*^ the Nrsimhapurvatapaulya commentary with VisnusvSmin is 
to hold good, it remains to be explained how the authorship of 
these works came to be attributed to Saihkara. The attention 
*of the reader is invited to the second opening verse of the Sarva- 
darsanasaihgraha’, where Madhava salutes his guru ‘Sarvajna 
Vi^nu^ J— 

“Paraiti gatam sakaladarsanasSgarana- 
Matmocitartha-oaritarthita-Sarvalokain 
Srlsarhgapanitanayarh nikhilagamajnam 
Sarvajfia-Visnugurumanvahamasraye'ham”. 

N. Venkataraman rightly identifies this Sarvajna Visnu with 
Vidya-Tirtha or Vidya-Sarhkara Tlrtba^% the great scholar and 
adept in tantras and mantras, whom both Madhava and Sayana 
salute as their Guru, and whom Madhava is said to have placed on 
the Sarhkaracaryapitba at Srhgeri. There is a magnificent com- 
memoration building over his vesting place at Srhgeri, con- 
structed under the supervision of Bharatl Krsna Tirtha. Madhava, 
in the introduction to his Jaiminlya Nyayamala, thus refers to 
Vidya-Saihkara's omniscience : — 

“Vidyatirthamunibtadatmani lasanmurti-stvanugrahika 

Tenasya svagunairakhanditapadarh sarvajiiamudyotate/' 

Let us remember also that Sridhara calls the commentator of 
Nrsimhapurvatapanlya ‘Sarva3na\ In the very first verse intro- 
ducing that commentary, the commentator mentions that his 


^ Then, again, the prose ‘ UpadcsasSbasrl ' might not unlikely have been 
a work of the same author. At para 18 of that work we find Brahman 
described as endowed with *ananta^akti' and again with ‘aointyai^akti ’ 
and it might be that Vallabha took bis idea of Brahman's acintya- 
^aktitva' from this work, and this idea is responsible for the nomencla- 
ture of Jiva GosvSmin’s philosophy • Aointyabhed5bheda-vada \ 

, # 

%, SaihkarScSr^a the great and his followers at KSfioI — p. 93, 
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Guru's name was the one hy which this Upatiisad was known, th®t 
is, ‘Nrsimha^ « — 

“Yannamnopanisatkhyata tapanam tarn vidhum gurum 
Prapamyopasanagarbham tad-vyakhyam sraddhaya ’rabh^” 

We know from the Srhgeri and KancI Tables of Auaryas 
that VidyS-Samkara was the disciple of Nrsiihha or Naraslrhha 
Tirtha.* So it is clear beyond doubt that VidySrSamkara was the 
author of this commentary, of the PrapanoasSra Tantra and 
possibly also of the 'Prabodha-Sudhakara* and the prose 'tJpadeSa- 
gahasrl.’ The Srhgerl chronology spreads Vfdya-Sarhkara's 
pontificate at Srhgerl over the period 1228-1333 A. D. which is un- 
thinkable. There must have been gaps at both ends. All that one 
may safely hold is that he lived a long life covering a portion of 
the period 1200-1333 A. D. It looks possible that Visnusvamin 
was his original Sarhnyasin name, that Madhava while retaining 
the epithet Sarvajna, abbreviates the full name, for the sake of th'e 
metre, into Visnu, and that he took the name Vidya-TIrtha or 
Vidya-Samkara Tirtha on ascending the Srhgerl pitha. We have 
already seen that, according to Bhandarkar, Visnusvamin, the 
alleged founder of the so-called Rudra Sect of Vaisnavas also lived 
in the thirteenth century. Surely there could not possibly have 
been a plethora of Sarvajnas or Sarvajna Visnus in the thirteenth 
century A. D. For aught we know, the distinction has been 
rarely achieved.^ It appears certain, therefore, that Visnu-SvSmin 
and Vidya-Sath^^ara were identical : and as he was a Sarhkaraoftrya 
of the Srhgerl Pitha, his works have come to be confused with 
the works of the great Sarhkara. If all the works which pass 
current for works of Saihkara were critically studied, it might 
possibly turn out that they are the works of at least half a dozen 
authors. Vidya-Saihkara is stated to be the author of the VSkya- 

1. It is strange that this verse hitherto escaped the attention of soholars. 

2. We get the same information from a S'rhgeri work, ‘ The Guru vaih^a 

KSvya by one Lakshmana Sbastri, published by the Vfi^iviiasa Pros, 
drlrahgam. ^ < 

3. We bear of Sarvajfia Sarhkara, SarvajfiStma muni, Sarvajfia Viflipu- 
svSftiin, Sarvajfia RSme^vara Bhaf^Sraka BhSsarvajfia and Sgryajfia 
IfSrSyai^a, who wrot^ an annotation on the MahSbhSrata, 
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bhaayi^ on the Kena Upanisad.’ In that commentary, differering 
from Saihkara, he interprets the, expression, ‘Brahml Upanisat’ as 
‘Upanisad taeant for Brahmans’. This partiality towards 
Brahmans is similar to the attitude which tradition ascribes to 
^isnu-Svfimin, pamely, that he would not admit into disciple- 
shi^ any one but a Brahman who would adopt Samnyasa. I have 
also stated that Prajnanananda Sarasvatl and the writer of the 
Bengali ‘Visvakosa' tell us that Visnusvamin wrote comment- 
aries on the Vedas. No such Commentary has come down^to us. 
As regards Sayana’s commentaries on the Vedas, it is said by 
some that they were the joint production of Madhava and Sayana. 
Sayana himself, however, repeats in the commentaries that they 
were composed under the patronage of King Bukka and the in- 
spiration of Vidya-Tlrtha. That Vidya Sarhkara or Vidya-Tirtha 
waa a great adept in the Vedas would appear from the following 
identical reference to him in Sayana’s commentaries and also inj 
Madhava’s ‘JIvanmuktiviveka’ = — 

“Yasya nihsvasitam veda yo vedebhyo’khilarh jagat 
Nirmame tamaharh vande VidyatIrthamaheSvaram”. 

Vidya-Saihkara might have had some hand in the composition 
or the commentaries in Sayana’s name, and that might be the 
only truth behind the tradition about Visnusvamin’s authorship 
of commentaries on the Vedas. Some of Visnusvamin ’s sayings 
were called ‘Sarvajna sukti’. It is not strange that the sayings of 
one whose exhalation was the Vedas should be called ‘sukti’ in 
imitation of the Vedic ‘Suktas’. 

Vilvamahgala, the author of the ‘Krsnakarnamrtam’, is held by 
some to have been an ascetic of the Visnusvamin sect. A Govinda 
Wariyar, however, says that the Vilvamahgalas were all Acaryas 
of one of the two Saihkarite Mcidhoms at Trichur.® Ho says that 
there were three Acaryas of this name known to have been 
authors, and he fixes them for the 9th, the 13th and the 17th 
centuries respectively. He says that the first of these Vilva- 

1. MahSmaUbpSdbySya Sbridharshastri Fatbak ia tbe Frooeedinga of th« 
First Oriental Conference, Foona, 1919, VoL I. p. XOIX. 

2. See • Vilvamangala SvEmiare ’. I. H. Q., Jane,19Sl. * 
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mangalss was the author of tlie ‘Krsna-KarnSmrtam*. K. Rama 
Pisharoti is of the same opinion,' The seventeenth century Vilva* 
mahgala could not possibly have written the ‘Krsnakarn&mrtam’ 
which was a favourite work of Sri Caitanyadeva, but I no not 
think that the author could have lived in the Sth cenvury. ,,-A. 
Govinda Wariyar bases his conclusion on the fact that the atlthor 
of the ‘KrsnakarnSmrtam’ in his gloss on a work of Sariikara, - 
Wariyar does not give us the name of this work, - calls himself & 
pupil of Padmapida, and he takes this Padmapada as identical 
with Sarhkara’s first disciple of the same name. The author cf 
the ‘Krsna KarnSrartam in the very first verse tells us that his 
Guru was one Somagiri, but he also mentions that he had 
Siksagurus’, and if one Padmapada were his ‘Vidyaguru’, it coes 
not necessarily follow that he would be identical with Saihkara’s 
illustrious disciple, Padmapada. Theref-is a tlka on the Prapanca- 
bara tantra by one Padmapada, and people identifying him with 
Samkara’s disciple, Padmapada, ascribe the authorship of the 
tantra to Sarhkara. But we have proved it beyond cavil that ttie 
author of the Prapancasara was Vidya-somkara. Who then was 
this Padmapada, who commented on the Prapancasara ? The 
Srhgerl chronology mentions no Acarya of this name. But we 
have a valuable piece of information supplied by the ‘Madhva- 
vijaya' by Narayana Pandita, being the traditional biography of 
Madhvaoarya. We learn from that work that Madhva had a 
dialectical contest with a great Advaitin monk, whom the author 
with abominable taste, calls ‘Sarhkara’. Both C. N. Krishnaswami 
Iyer and C. M. Padmanabh Achar identify this monk with ;Vidyft< 
samkara. The Madhvavijaya relates another encounter of Madhva 
with the Srhgerl monk, Fadmatirtha after VidyS-sarnkara’s death. 
As we have said before, the Srhgeri chronology does not men- 
tion this Fadmatirtha, but the very fact that it allots the uncons- 
cionable long period of one hundred and five years Ac&ryaship to 
Vidyaiaihkara would tend to show that there are some gaps in 
this chronology and, relying on the account of the ‘Madhva- 
▼ijaya’, we” may hold that Fadmatirtha came between VidyE- 
Samkarfi apd Bh&ratl Ersna Tirtha, who is named in the Srhgerl 
table immediately after VidyEsathkara. It se^ms likely that 


), Sen' Eulatekbara is Kerala- Ibid-, 
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this Padmatlrtha was the Pedirspada who cotriHiented on the 
*Prapanoasara\ and who was also the teacher of Vilvamangala. 
It is possible to trace the erotic emotionalj^m of ihe 'ErsnakarnS- 
mrtam’ to the author of works like the ‘Prapancasara and 
‘Prabodlmsudh^ara* but not to the great Sarhkara or to his dis- 
cip*^e Padmapada. As a result of the present discussion, those who 
say that Vilvamangala was a Samkarite SaihnyaFin and those 
who attach him to the Visnusvamin sect would be equally 
truthful. 

It would appear as if Vidya-Sanhkara and his disciples re- 
enacted the drama of Samkara's life. He was like Sarhkara, 
considered an avatara of Mahesvara, and his works are passing 
for Sarhkara’s works. One of his followers, commenting on his 
Prapancasara has come to pass for Samkara's disciple, Padma- 
pada, andjw^as actually named Padma Tlrtha ; another follower of 
his wrote a Varttika on his Nrsirhhapurvatapanlya commentary 
and called it the ‘Sakarasiddhi* in imitation of the Vaittikakara 
Suresvara's works such as * Naiskarmyasiddhi ' and ‘Svarajya- 
siddhi'. 

To sum up. The conclusion to which I am led by an examina- 
tion of the available materials is that the tradition about the 
existence of a Rudra Sect of Vaisnavas before Vallabha and 
about Visnusvamin having been the founder or chief teacher 
thereof is a semi-myth and that Visnusvamin, as matter of fact, 
was the same person as Vidyasarhkara, the guru of Madhava and 
SSyana. Yajnesvara's statement in the ‘Aryavidyasudhakara' 
that the Visnusvamin sect become extinct no sooner than it had 
come into existence and was revived, later on, by the genius of 
Vallabha would also bear me out. The merging of Visnusvamin 
^nto Vidya-Sarfakara on the one hand, and the ascendancy of 
Vallabha on the other, are the real reasons why we know so little 
affout Visnusvamin. 

Yajieivara has culled his information about Visnusvamin 
from a work of the VallabhfioSrya sect, namely the ‘SampradEya- 
pfadlpa’, written by one Qadadhara Dvivedin, a devoted foUowef 

8 
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of Vitthalanatha, one of the sons of Vallabha.' The work exists 
only in manuscript, and my attempt to get a transcript of the 
portion of it which relates to Visnusvamin has not yet succeeded. 
One does not really know whether it contains anything more than 
what Yajnesvara has borrowed from it ; nor sheuld ofie be sur- 
prised if it gives a fictitious account of Visnusvamin similar to 
the one given in the Varttikatilaka on the Bhaktamala. In any 
case, no serious critic would think of attaching greater impor 
tance to an avowedly sectarian work, than to evidence derivable 
from independent sources. 

Here ends my attempt to weave a history of Visnusv&min out 
of the very scanty available yarn. An unbiassed pursuit of the 
present clue might unearth more detaihs about him. That he has 
become quite a riddle to the historian of Indian Philosophy and 
Religion is due, not to his hoary antiquity, as supposed by some, 
but to the fact that the search for him has not been conducted in 
right quarter, tradition having been relied on to a greater extent 
than is permissible in historical investigation. 

That I have taken a lot of pains over the history of this 
teacher is due to the fact that a study of the Bengal Vaisnava 
literature has led me to the belief that if one is to trace the 
origin of the peculiar cult of hhakli, - tinged with erotic 
emotionalism, - of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism to the 
BhSgavata Purina, he will have to look, for the intermediate 
stages of development, to works like the commentary on the 
Nrsimhapurvatapanlya Upanisad, the Prapancasara Tantra, the 
Prabodhasudhakara, the Krsnakarnimrtam and Srldhara’s Com- 
mentaries, rather than to the literature of the recognised 
Vaisnava Sects. The history of the Caitanya Sect has hitherto 
been wrongly written. But that is another story 

1. The name of the author has been supplied by Prof. G. H. Bhati of the 
Baroda College. 
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Alter the original paper had been given at the meeting of the 
Sanskrit-Bengali Association of the Dacca University, a kind 
friend of mine’ Ifrought to my notice certain matters relating to 
the subject, for which I am extremely thankful to him. He first 
pointed out that Aufrecht in his Catalouge, Vol. I, P. 402 B, 
mentioned the existence of a manuscript of a tika on the 
Bhagavata Purana by Visnusvamin among the collection of 
manuscripts owned by the Government Sanskrit College at 
Benares. On inquiry, however, I have been able to ascertain 
through the kindness of Principal Gopinath Kaviraj and of a 
friend of mine, now staying at Benares,^ that tlie manuscript re- 
ferred to by Aufrecht, viz. No 226 of the Collection, is really one 
of the ^Suhodhinl tIka on the Bhagavata Purana, by Vallabha- 
cfirya, and that there is not in existence, an.ong the Benares 
Government Sanskrit College Collection, any manuscript of any 
work by Visnusvamin. Aufrecht has simply copied the mistake of 
author of the Catalogue of manuscripts of the Government SansKirit 
College. 

The next thing pointed out to me was a brief account of Visnu- 
svSmin in Wilson^s Essays on Sanskrit Literature, Vol. T, pp. 119- 
20. It appeared on a perusal of the same, that Prajiianananda 
Sarasvati and the writer of the note on Vallabhacarya in the 
Bengali Visvakosa had both borrowed their account of Visnu- 
svarain from this work. The only additional matter Wilson 
mentions is a tradition about Visnusvamin having been the 
fifteenth in apostolic succession from the God, Visnu. This 
appears to be a variation of the silly tradition referred to in the 
Rajavarttika tlka on the Hindi Bhaktamala, and the dircrepancy 
between the two accounts only proves the unrelianility of the 
whole tradition. Wilson, unfortunately, does not mention the- 
autfiorities from which he had gleaned his information about 
Visnusvamin. 

1. Mr. Subodh* Chandra Banerji, H. A., keeper of Manusoripte, IJnivereity 
of Daooa. 

2. Babu Manmathanath Chatterji, at present of 56/2, Lakfmlkup^^ 
Benaroa. 
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Tie third thing pointed out to me by the came kind friend was 
an account of three manuscripts of the ‘Sampradaya-Pradlpa’ 
by GadSdhara, referred to in the original paper, in H. P. Shastri’s 
Catalogue, Vol. IV.’ The manuscripts mention that Visnu- 
svfimin was the son of the minister of a Dravi'dian Chief, ^and 
that he was born early in the Kali era, which is nonsense, because 
the writer says that Visnusvamin preached the ‘Srl-Gopijana-, 
vallabhakhya tattva* and harmonised all SSstras with the 
BhSgavata Parana. It is further said that Vilvamahgala, author 
of the Krepa-Karnamrtam, belonged to the Visnusvamin Sect, 
and that he inspired Vallabha, in a dream, to preach the Bala- 
gop5la cult. The work was composed in the year 1554 A. D. 

The same Catalogue ( p 95 ), contains an account of a biography 
of Vallabha, named the ‘Caritracintamahi’byone'Devakinandana’. 
It is stated by this author that all the four Vaisnava Acaryas, - 
Ramanuja, Madhva Visnusvamin and Nimbarka,- incarnated in 
order to undo the mischief done by Saihkara’s preaching of the 
Mayavada. This positively disproves Visnusvamin having in- 
carnated early in the Kali era. 

The Catalogue ( pages 106-7) contains an’account of ‘Vaisnava 
varttamala’ by one Srinatha Devesa, from which we learn that 
Vallabhacarya’s great grandfather, Yajnanarayana Bhatta was a 
follower of the Visnusvamin Cult. So it appears that Vallabha 
was rather remotely connected with this cult and did not find it 
difficult to break away from it and preach a new doctrine. 

I have stated in the original paper that Isvara Puil and 
Madhavendra Puri, the teacher and teacher’s teacher respect- 
ively, of Sri Caitanyadeva, appeared to have been ascetics of the 
Visnusvamin branch of the Saihkara Sect, and that the erotic 
emotionalism of the Bengal School of Vaisnavism must hate 
developed from the Bhagavata Parana through the Visnusva«iin 
Literature. These statements are borne out by the 'Sampradaya- 
pradlpa’, for Gadadhara, who wrote only twentyone years after 

1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Collection, under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. fV 
( dittory and Geography ), pp. 97-196, 
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the death of Sri Caitanya, mentions, that the Caitanya leot was a 
sub-sect ( upa%ampradsya ) of the Visnusvamin sect. 

Ill 

• 

l%e foregoing paper was sent to Professor M. Hiriyanna of the 
Mysore" University for favour of his opinion, and that erudite 
Professor, while holding that the conclusion I had attempted to 
reach appeared to be quite plausible, very kindly pointed out 
certain difficulties, which I propose to deal with in this place, 

( 1 ) He first says that the terms in which the Sarvadar^iana- 
sarhgraha refers to Visnusvamin ( Visnusvamin-matanusSribhih ) 
seem to indicate that Visnusvamin was regarded ' as a fairly old 
writer at the time. To this it may be said that an eminent 
teacher does not take a long time to found a school. Visnusvamin 
appears to have lived long, and everybody knows that the great 
Sariikara founded a School even during his very short life-time. 
It may further be pointed out that the Sarvajna Visnu referred 
to by Madhava in his second prefatory verse appears to be no 
other than Visnusvamin. 

( 2 ) The learned professor next points out that there is in the 
Mysore Government Oriental Library an unpublished Com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Sutras by one Cinmaya Muni, a writer 
who appears to have lived in the 18th Century, and that the 
writer says in the prefatory Stanza that he simply elucidates the 
Commentary by one Visnu, who was possibly no other than 
Visnusamivn. Professor Hiriyanna has not read Cinmaya's 
Commentary but says that] according to a note on it by the 
Library authorities, it advocates the Bhedabheda-vada. I am 
grateful to Eao Bahadur Professor B. Venkatesaohar of Banga- 
lore who has, since this note was written, examined ‘ Cinmaya 's 
C(^mmentary. He tells me that the library note is incorrect and 
that Cinmaya is an A.dvaitin of the Saihkara type. If the Visnu 
whom he follows is Visnusvamin, that would only support my 
hypothesis, • . 
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{ Annamalai University ) 

I 

The date of the §rl Bhagovata is admittedly one of the many 
intriguing of textual problems of Oriental Research. The 
astonishing uncertainty concerning its date would seem to be 
hardly consistent with the unrivalled popularity which this 
PurSna has always enjoyed. But this is a feature so common with 
reference to works and authors in Indian history that we have 
little reason to be surprised at it. Thanks, however, to the in- 
creased application of scientific methods of research to the study 
of indigenous texts, there is every possibility of our stabilizing 
one much - neglected aspect of our history and literature. 

The unsettled nature of the chronology of the Bhdgavata has 
given rise to a number of varied and amusing theories propounded 
by pioneers and protagonists. Wilson, Macdonell, Colebrooke 
and Burnouf placed the Parana in the 13th century. Winternitz 
took a more sympathetic view of the Bhagavata and thought that 
“in any case, the work connot be so late as that*' and was pleased 
to date it about the 10th century A. D. in consonance with the 
views of C. V. Vaidya whose date for the Bhagavata is the earliest 
so far claimed by anybody.' 

The theory of Bopadeva’s authorship of the Bhagavata wee at 
one time fashionable® especially among ultra-reformers. This 

1. Except for the opinions of Pargitar, Farqnbar and Radbakrishnan 
who assert that the FurSpa belongs to about 900 A. D. but hare Hot 
oared to substantiate their opinions in any manner- 

2. " I am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many learned 
Hindus who consider the celebrated Bhngavata a(a the work of a 
grammarian Bopadera supposed to have lived about €00 years ago*’* 
— Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, Vol. viii, p. 467 ( Wilson j Preface, 
F»f9» Buraia ). 
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theory was never eeriously countenanced in learned circles ; but 
had its own advocates among extremists. We need only refer to 
SvSmi DaySn&nd Sarasvati, the leader of this extremist school, 
who fondly believed in Bopadeva’s authorship of the Furapa and 
assigned it accordingly to the 13th century 

* 3^ IT? ^ I Mxi 3TTT^? % *nann%f3f 

«srnn I • ^ «t? “ifHtfk” I 

3^ If HRRT ' % afhr <T^ ?itt^ ^ i ^ 

%■ ^t*nn I > ^ an «rT ^ sglar amt 

^ sfr^ 1 1 5 r a? i fprrl^: prt%?- 

- sfln^*T?n nm snot ^ fli|^ 

sftliWinT TT?Tt^?ft’ '• 

The Svamiji’s theory needs no elaborate refutation since no 
scholar with any reputation to lose would now think of upholding 
such a view. As professor Winternitz rightly remarks, “this 
supposition seems to rest only on the fact that Bopadeva is the 
author of the MuktUphala a work dependent on the Bhagavata and 
of the Hanlila an Anukramani ( index ) to the Bhagavata. ’’ Apart 
from the powerful textual evidences to be indicated in the 
following pages-which would amply disprove this silly theory and 
establish the existence of the Bhagavata long before either Bopa- 
deva or even his grandfather could have seen the light, it deserves 
to be noted that the Harilila of Bopadeva not only lacks any 
evidence in support of Bopadeva ’s authorship of the Purfina but, 
what is more, also contains statements which clearly presuppose 
the prior existence of the Purana = — 

auJTstW g > gf f grT ^ 

y The Svamiji continues unblushingly ; — Ifspir 

II PP- 218-19 Satyariha Praknia Hindi Edn.. Ajmer 1930. The 
BvEmiji, It will be seen, pretends to quote from a work called Himadri 
by Bopadeva whom he further styles a brother of Jayadeva 1 1 No 
work of BopMeva entitled HimMri has however been known I And 
the feigned quotations given from Bopadeva’s SOci ( p. 819 ) are flatly 
opposed to the statement in the HariHlH of the genuine Bopadeva, 
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We shall not therefore, waste any more time in refutin j this 
stupid theory. 

Quite apart from the foregoing theory, the 13th century was 
suggested as a suitable date for the Parana by other scholars like 
Macdonell. Still, it cannot be maintained for a host of reasons. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya, so far as I can see, was the first to attempt 
to controvert this general but unsubstantiated belief among 
scholars. His own conclusion is indicated at great length in the 
course of a brilliant article published.in the Journal of tho Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1925, vol. i ; wherein Mr, 
Vaidya’s lower limit of the 10th century A. D. is arrived at by 
arguing backwards fr.in Jayadeva’s GUagovtnda where the cult of 
Radha plays a prominent part while the same is totally absent in 
the Bhagavata. While I entirely agree with Mr. Vaidya ’s conten- 
tion that the Purana must be far earlier than the 13th century, I 
cannot either accept his conclusion that it belongs to the 10th 
century or his argument in that direction. I am fully persuaded 
that our Purana is far earlier than Mr. Vaidya suspects. Mr. 
Vaidya has mostly relied on specious reasonings and feeble data 
and has nowhere tried to adduce sound external textual testimony 
in support of his contentions. For instance, he is "tolerably certain 
that the Bhagavata precedes Madhva* ” not because the latter is the 
author of a well-known commentary on the Bhagavata and makes 
numerous citations from it; but, because “ on a general survey of 
the Bhagavata one cannot doubt that the Vaisnavism of BhSgavata 
is neither influenced by nor akin to the Vai^visim of Madhve^" I 

1. HariUln, Calcutta Oriental Series No. 8 with Commentary of Madbn- 
sudana SarasTati. * 

1. J. B. B. B. A. 8., p. 1S3. 

I, j!b.B.B. A.S.,p.l51 
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Again, the Bhagavata is later than Saihkara not because Mr. 
Vaidya could say that Samkara makes no reference to it’ or show 
that it could not have been known earlier than Samkara; but 
simply because ( i ) it treats of Buddha as an Avatara of Visnu 
which could not 4iave happened till a long time after Samkara 
and (*ii ) of its ‘'representation of Kapila as an incarnation of 
Visnu which Samkara relates^ (Italics mine). It is to be 
feared, that arguments such as these are purely ex cathedra and 
have no foundation on facts. Mr. Vaidya would have done 
better to have taken his stand on the terra firma of sound external 
textual evidences alone as having a decisive value in virtue of 
their being next only to epigraphic evidence in importance. 

Madhva^s thorough familiarity with the Furana, his unbounded 
admiration for it, his having written a critical commentary on it 
and his numerous quotations from it would be enough to utterly 
discredit the once fashionable theory of Bopadeva's authorship 
still lurking in some quarters and the consequent ascription of 
the Furana to the 13th century ; as well as the unsubstantiated, 
but die-hard belief of some Orientalists in such a date quite apart 
from Bopadeva’s authorship. Madhva, who lived between 1238- 
1317 A. D., was an elder contemporary of Hemadri^ who is be- 
lieved to have lived between 1260-1309 A. D., to whose court 
Bopadeva was attached. It is clear, therefore, that Madhva would 
have paid scant respect to the Bhagavata had it been a work of 
Bopadeva written in his ( Madhva ’s ) own lifetime 1 From another 
source we learn that the Furana was extant and widely popular 
during Madhva's times. It will be interesting information that 
there were known several ‘ recensions ' of the text also in 
Madhva^s times 1 Narayapa Papditacarya, the biographer and the 
son of a direct disciple of Madhva, who lived about 1350 re* 
cords in his Life of Madhva, an incident that once in his boyhood, 

1. A refetenoe to the Bhagavata is made in the Sarva Siddhanta Baihgtahu 

• attributed to Samkara ( Madras, 1909 ). For a repudiation of 
Baiiikara’s authorship of this work see the present writer’s Note on 
the Authorship of the Sarva SiddhSnta Samgraha published in tne 
Annala df ihe B, O. B. J., Poona, Vol. XII, pp. 93-96. 

1 J. B. B. R. A. S., p, 153. 

3. Not Bim^dri as SvSmi DayXnanda has hitnl 
4[Annal%B.O.R.I.] 
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the Ao&rya gave out in an aeBembly, a certain reading as the cor- 
rect text of the Purfina which was disputed by the other tnembers. 
When challenged to cite some other paesage ( gadya ) in the V 
chapter, according to the correct text, the Acftrya did so ; and on 
examination of a number of manuscripts, the pcasage was found 
in one of them.' This episode simply illustrates the wide popu- 
larity enjoyed by the PurSna the creeping in of different readings 
of the text if not also the existence of distinct ‘ recensions' of the 


text already in the beginning of the ISth century. That it is 
much earlier than the 13th century is made clear by a Quotation 
from Narayarfa Astaksara Kalpa given by Madhva, in his com- 
mentary on the Oita wherein mention is made of the BhSgavtUa 
PurQTfa as a work of Vyasa: — 


( ffir ) 


Another quotation from the NSradiya speaks of the Bhagavata 
as one of the Visnu-Vedas : — 

WT# ^ (TOT I 

ITOT 5TTW wmun W 


II 

Notwithstanding the limitations of an argunitntum ez adzntio, 
the masterly silence of Sathkara and R&mgnuja about the BhOr 
gavata Purazux has to be satisfactorily accounted for by every one 
who prefers a date much earllar than both these philosophers, for 
the BhUgavata. But it should be remembered that no thoroughly 
satisfactory reason could be given in such complicated oases 
where a celebrated writer says no word about a great work which 


eg uwit 3 11 

# * * * 

Uoihw V4fayo.rr,4$Ai§. 
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is otherwise known to have existed in his days. The reason would 
lie primarily ip the sheer caprice of the writer and only secondarily 
in other considerations. To cite but a few instances: Hiouen Tsang, 
the Buddl^ist Monk who came to India on a cultural mission, 
tran^ated not the well-known Vcdie^ika SUtme of KanSda but Quna* 
oandrals text-book on the Vaisesika system) Again, the same 
iprriter mentions a number of Ny&ya works but entirely omits to 
mention the NyUya Sutras of Gautama! His own forte being 
Yoga, -he mentions a number of works on Yoga-SSstra but, curi- 
ously enough, makes no mention of the Yoga Sutras of Patahjali I ' 

Whatever the reason for Saihkara's indifference* to the 
PurSna, the silence of such a staunch Vaisnava philosopher like 
Raminuja over a PurSna which espouses the cause of Vaisnavism 
in a special manner is claimed to be really suspicious. Though, 
few scholars to-day would go to the extent of denying that the 
Bhagamta existed prior to Rfimanuja, yet, there seems to be a 
general acquiescence in the view of his unfamiliarity with the 
work. It will be useful therefore, to note a few quotations from 
the BMtgavata in the Vedanfa-Tattva-eara, a work attributed to 
Raminuja for what they are worth. Apart from the prejudice of 
fashionable belief, there is nothing to disprove Rim&nuja’s author- 
ship of this work, so far as I can see 


1. Max Muller, Six Systems. 

• 

2. Wilion’e itatement ( Preface : Visqu PurS^a ) that the BhTigavata wae 
cited ai an authority and made the subject of comment by l^ihkara is 
infinitely amusing. His explanation that '* the existence of this com- 
ment rest! upon the authority of MSdhva or MSdhaTa*' is worse. The 
Professor is evidently having in mind Madhva who, however, is not 
guilty of any of the statements attrltruted to him ; and a commentary 
on BhUgavata by the real MSdhava s VidySrgpya is praotioally 
imkaown* 
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»t5EVii«R«Ti ii ' 

* ai^CT<?gHi-ifwi« vm ? <r5Tr « T^ ’ wmf^nrn^u * 

'3', ‘ gT%^?^T«T«inCT ,...., n 

i* 

fT«n ^ ♦>— 

srmtT^ I 
*Ti^r5 *g‘ ^ airfB^ ^ ii ^ 


RSmSnuja’s silence about the Purana in his other works — the 
A"! Bha^a and the Gita Bhasija may require a word of explana- 
tion. The evidences to be adduced presently, would conclusively 
prove the existence of the Bhagava'a many centuries before Rftma- 
nuja. Such being the case, the reasons for Ramanuja’s silence 
over the work in his major works, must be sought elsewhere than 
in the theory of either its non-existence or his unwillingness yet 
to recognise it as an authority.* It would have been noted by all 
those familiar with the 8ri Bhasya and the Gita Rha^a of RamS- 
nuja that he accords the first place of, honor to the Ftsjju Putarja 
and cites his texts mostly from that PurSna. Sudarsana Suri, the 
classical commentator on the ^ri BhUsya, in one place, sums up 
the reasons for Ramanuja's ‘partiality’ to the Vimu Furaria 
which explains fully, his seeming indifference to the Bhagavata’’— 


muwsmnr mair^f^Rcsr^w^rmfuni 


1. Vedanta Tattva Sdra, of RSmSnujft, Pandit, Reprinti, p, 29. 

2. Op. , cit. , p. 37, 

3. Op. , oit, , p. 50. 

4. Op. f cit. , p. 54. 

5. Bhdgavata^ X, 87, 2, 

6. Cf. Prof. Winternitz’s remark! in tbit connection ( to be quoted anon )• 

7 . iSrtfta Praksia^f Sudsrtsns, p. 418, Medical Hall freea. Benarea, 

1888, 
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Such is the real reason for Ramanuja's ‘partiality* to the 
Visvi,u PurQijfi and his non-reference to the BhagavcUa — whose 
metaphysical standpoint besides, is identical with that of the 
Visriu Puraria ; so that, Ramanuja refrained, most sensibly, from 
unniecessarily multiplying texts in support of his position ; for, 
his non-citation from Bhagavata would not,- in the least, have 
* jeopardised his interpretations. Prof. Winternitz is, therefore, 
entirely ignorant of the real reason when he writes that REmft- 
nuja, in the twelfth century, did not yet recognise it as an 
authority^ ; for, he does not mention it and alludes only to the 
VisTLu Puraria.^* To be sure, Ramanuja not merely “alludes" to 
the Visnu Purana but quotes at every step from the Visnu PurUrjia 
and the learned Professor s statement seems to me to be simply 
misleading. However that may be, the Professor's instantaneous 
conclusion from Ramanuja's silence about the Bhagavata that he 
“did not yet recognise it as an authority" is entirely unwarranted. 
The Professor would do well to remember that writers of the 
eminence of Ramanuja are under no obligation to quote every 
work that they recognise as authoritative. To mention but one 
telling instance, Madhva recognises the Mularamdyarui> ( a work 
distinct from Valmiki's Eamai/anai ) as highly authoritative* ; but, 
so far as I have seen, Madhva has nowhere cited passages form this 
work ! An indirect piece of evidence testifying to Ramanuja's 
acquaintance with the Bhagavata may be noted. In his Vedartha 
Samgraha^ Ramanuja speaks of the three-fold classification^ of 
Puranas as Sattvika, Rajasa and Tamasa. A well-known passage 

in the Padma Purava speaks of Bhagavata as one of the six 

— — — — — — — 

Winternitz ; History of Indian Literature ( Tr ), , p. 556. 

2. =KT5r5: fPTt 

»TRif 

X X X X X WfTJir feJTT ■'fW || 

V 0 dsrtha Saiitgraha, Pandit Beprints. p. 156. 
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Sittvika Purapas.* Fortunately, a list of Puranas in the Mateya^ 
( which is relied upon by Ramanuja himself in setting forth a 
threefold classification of the Puranas) includes the BhUgavata 
too. All this would tend to show that the Bhagavata could not 
have been unknown to and unrecognised by Ramanuja. 

IIL 

We shall now proceed to note one important external textual 
evidence which unmistakably proves the existence of the BhUga^ 
vata Puram much earlier than the 10th century — the dale, or, 
more precisely, the lower limit proposed by Mr. Vaidya. 

Abhinavagupta, the well-known exponent of the Dhtxzni school 
and the illustrious champion of the Pralyahhjfia school of 
Kashmir ^aivism, who flourished towarfls the end of the 10th and 
the beginning of the 11th century, was intimately acquainted 
with our Purana to which he refers by name^ and quotes a few 
passages in the course of his arresting gloss on the Olta ^ : — 

mi ^ 

13^^ II 

t, Matsya PurXina chap. 53. verses 20-22. The Mateya further epeeiflee 
the extent of the BhUgavata as 18000 klokas which agrees well with 
facts. 

3* Abhinavagupta's pointed citations from the *VAifpaTa BhUgavata* also 
show that the claims of the Devi BhUgavata to be called 'BhSgravata* 
advocated by some and referred to by Mr. Vaidya ( p. 145 ) are spuri- 
ous since a disinterested scholar of the type of Abhinava clearly 
understands the ^Vaispava BhUgavata* alone by the term BhUgavata t 
Mr. Valdya's statement on the definition of the BhUgavata given in 
Matsya ( oh 53 ) : 

that ^the first line does not apply to this Yai^pava BhUgavata** (p. 145) 
is equally unsound, ^rldhara, in his commentary on the BhUga^ 
vata quotes these very pissages from the Maiaya and ahows their 
application to 'this Vaifpava Bhagavata'. Madhva, in his BhUgavata 
Tdtparya write, JiprsfhrnnrCTt^ 11 The openingTMM of 

the DeVihhUgavata is a base and clumsy attempt to embody the Olya* 
tri mantra and metre into itself and cannot stand comparison with the 
grai^denr of the opening vsvse of our BhUgavata. 

4« Abhinava*! GUU VyfUkhyU, p, 59A Hixnayasagar, Bombay, 
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ftOTJ !Tt# sqin^ Sf «IT I 

^ sm# ;t •• ( Bhag. II, 1, 3-4 ), 

• aTT fHgftt r ^n T y r^ firafftfrinram. 


Jt^ 5^57 g^^'ofqrf t 

5m^<wn% 5T anfJTCT " ff?r " ( Bhag. XI, 20 , 17 ). 


Abhinavagupta having flourished in the 10th century, it needs 
no great ingenuity to show that the Pur&na must have been 
composed at least some centuries earlier to have acquired such a 
profound esteem. Many scholars,' including Mr. Vaidya himself 
{p. 157), are wedded to the belief that the author of the BhSgavata 
was a South Indian and that the Pur&na must have originated in 
the extreme South ( presumably on the banks of the T&mraparnI 
to which reference is made by the author of the Pur&na I ). It 
would be impossible in that case, to deny that at least a few 
centuries must have elapsed before a South Indian composition 
like that — ( especially a PurSnic work which, besides, covered no 
new ground ) could have won its way to the extremity of the 
North ( Kashmir ) and secured unquestioned authority in the 10th 
century ! It is no use trying to mince matters and deny the 
‘Visnuite’ tenor of the Pur&na. We have already seen that the 
author of the tiruta PraA;dia hints that this was exactly one of the 
reasons why B&m&nuja did not want to use it viz ; to avoid 
looking overmuch sectarian. The V aispavite tenor of the Pur&na 
beihg thus undeniable, it follows that but for the tremendous 
popularity of the Purfina in the North about the 10th century A D., 
Abhinavagupta would not have oared to cite it for his own 

1. Vids — ‘Domioile of the Author of the BhSgsvsts Putipa', 

Bay, I. H. <).. March 19SS, pp. 4»43. • 
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purposes especially in the face of his avowed Saivite predilections 
and his authoritative connection with a vigorous system of Saiva 
philosophy I It would scarcely improve matters to argue that 
Abhinava was not a bigot. Bigotry or no bigotry, Abhinava could 
have had no soft corner in his heart for the : ' 

( 

ffhlsT I of the Bhugavata not to speak of ■ 

towards the close ; and if, in spite of the persistent 
provocation which that Purana must give to every ardent Saiva, 
Abhinava felt obliged, for whatever reason, to quote it, it must 
be the irresistible popularity alone of the work that could have 
goaded him to do so. Another interesting reference by Abhinava 
to the Gajendra Moksa episode : 

tnraKi snr!% n clearly shows that he must have 

swallowed the lavish praise of Visnu which that episode contains 
to the exclusion, nay, derision, of all other deities r— 



These and other considerations compel us to conclude that the 
popularity enjoyed by the Bhagavata in N. India, in the 10th cen- 
tury was simply irresistible, — that the time had come when it 
could no longer be ignored by the noblesse of scholars whatever 
their sectarian sympathies and mental reservations. I submit, 
once again, that such a wonderful eminence could not have been 
attained within any short period of time and that this fact alone 
compels us to date its composition necessarily a few centuries 
earlier allowing a reasonable period of two centuries or so far its 
gradual migration from the extreme South and its spread in^ tho 
North. 

Another allied consideration also lends great support to this 
suggestion. The Bhagavata PurUva was quite Veil-known to 
’ Alberuni who was in India in about 1030 A. D. and who records 
its name among the 18 Fur&^as read cut to him from another lift 
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in the Visnu Purana,^ Ifc is needless to comment further on the 
value and vaHdity of such a matchless piece of external testi- 
mony which comp^l^ ns to date the Purana a few centuries earlier. 
Surely, the composition of the Purana, its mention in the Visnu 
Purana^ its qucftation by Abhinava and mention by Alberuni 
coulS not all of them be placed, most bureaucratically, in the 10th 
century itself as Mr. Vuidya’s theory would oblige us to do. I 
therefore plead for a more charitable interval of breathing-space 
for the Purapa. 


IV 

Mr. Vaidya, however, is adamantine in holding the BhUgavata 
to be distinctly posterior to Samkara and unless this lower limit 
of his is shown to be untenable, we cannot safely ask for a time- 
limit of two to three centuries before the 10th for the compos^'tion, 
spread and prestige of the Bhagavata. We shall, therefore, devote 
our attention, now, to an examination of the thesis of the Post- 
Samkarite origin of the Purina maintained by Mr. "^^aidya. As 
already remarked, this thesis rests wholly on ambiguous and ques 
tionable hypotheses and on the theorist’s taking his stand on my- 
thopoetic beliefs and philosophical doctrines dealt with in the 
Bhagavata. It is to be feared that no conclusive argument can be 
based on such colorless testimony. It is very difficult to fix the 
date of the origin of mytho poetic beliefs and philosophical doc- 
trines with anything like certainty or say when exactly they 
came to be crystallised into definite views and it would be hazar- 
dous to base chronological researches on such elusive testimony. 

But, to proceed. Mr. Vaidya declares that the appearance of 
the Buddha as an Avatara of Visnu in the Bhagavata points to a 
date long after Samkara, since it is after the final overthrow of Bud- 


jk ** Another somewhat different list of PurS^as has been read to me from 

the Vi^nu Purai^a. I give it here in extenso. 

Brahma^ Padma^ Fi|ww, Bhagavata i. e. Vasudeva .** 

p, 131, Alberuni's Jndia^ Saohau, Trhbuer. 1914. The juxtaposition of 
the term Vasudeva with reference to BhUgavata in Alberuni ehowa 
that it is to the ^Vai^pava Bhagavata* that he ii reftrring and not to 
the t>ev% Bhagavata, • 

5 [ Annals, B. 0. B. L ] 
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dhism by Kumarila and Saihkara that “ Buddha could have been 
begun to be looked upon as an incarnation of Visnu ’’ ( p. 148 ). 

But the conception of Buddha as an avatara is not at all a Post* 
S&mkarite event ; but is a much older affair 1 Mr. Vaidya says, 

“ In the Mahabharata ( about 3rd century B. C. according to ^ my 
view ) Buddha ia not mentioned though his tenets are ’’ ( 148 ). 

[ Italics mine ]. If it were not again his own Mahabharata that is , 
referred to, we may venture to point out that if he would read 
through the Epic with open eyes, he would find in it the 
Buddha mentioned as an avatara of Visnu ; that the name of his 
father too, is correctly’ given ! 

?m: fSm: • 

( Moksadharma, 348, 42-43 ).* 

Neither the Mok^dharma Parva nor the particular section un- 
der reference could be dismissed as an interpolation since the Epic 
is known to have existed m its present form as early as 500 A. D.” 

3 * Mr. Vaidya is rather hard upon the author of the BhUgavata when he 
writes with reference to rfrf: ^cfl | 

5:51 ?TrRr*/3T^?5?T: ll of the origi- 

nal • “Here Buddha and Jina are confounded and the author seems to 
know not much of either’’ ( p. 148 ). The term does not, hcw- 

ever, mean ‘son of Jina’ as Mr. Vaidya misunderstands ; but is, simply, 
a term of reproach not infrequently used by polemical writers ; cf 

etc. This term, Mr. 

Vaidya will further see, embodies the historical truth of the olose 
affinity between Jainism and Buddhism and that the author of the 
Bhagavata knows more than Mr. Vaidya suspeotsl I cannot, for the 
life of me, understand the point in Mr. Vaidya’s sapient comment:,. 
‘Here Buddha and Jina are confounded’ * To say (as does the author of 
the Bhagavata ) that X is the son of Y is not, I believe, to odn- 
found the two i 1 

2. Xumbakonam Edn. 

3. “The Epie in 500 a. d. was practicnlly of exactly thp same length" 
and in 468 A. D. there is a [land grant mentioning the extent of the 
Epic as it is today — p, 887, History of Sanskrit Literature, 
(MaedoneU). 
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Samkara is perfectly familiar with the Mok^dharma Parva 
and quotes it frequently in his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras and efsewhere. Indeed, his familiarity with the Parva is 
thorough to the minutest detail. To mention but one illustration 
in point, witness his commentary on the Gita iii, 1, where he 
quotbs a passage' ( from the Moksadfiarma ) with the rem&rk : 
TI^ l. Examining the Mokmdharma carefully, we find 

the passage in question occurs there in a speech put into the 
mouth of Suka 1 Such being the case, there is no inherent diffi- 
culty in supposing that Samkara could have had easy access to 
the passage in the Mcksadharma representing Buddha as an 
avat&ra of Visnu come to mislead the ungodly. 

Nor is the above the only place in the Mok^idharma where the 
Bnddha is spoken of as an avatara of Visnu. Attention may be 
drawn to 

Tmt Tmw vtma 55; ^ srtii 

( Mahabhdrata xii, 348, 2 ). 

And for aught we know, Samkara would very well have used 
this information as a double-edged device to discredit his opponents 
and to win back the straying sheep to the fold of orthodox Brah- 
manism. The existence of Brahmans in open sympathy with 
Buddhistic tenets is admitted by Mr. Vaidya himself who speaks 
of the “ Vaisnavas who were less hostile to them than others 
owing to their also professing and practising Ahiihsa. ” ( p. 148 ). 

Moreover, Mr. Vaidya assigns no reason for the momentous 
event of Buddha's inclusion among the Avat&ras. And he has al- 
ready forfeited the only plausible reason for it by assigning it to 
i period long after Samkara and Kumarila. It seems ludicrous 
to suppose that more than a thousand years after the death of 
Buddha and long after “ the final blow of Buddhism ” had been 
given, the Brahmans invented the theory of Buddha being an 

1. smimr \ 
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Avatara. Mr. Vaidya forgets that after the ‘final blow ’ was given, 
there was, indeed, no • earthly necessity to deify the Buddha on 
the part of the enemies of Buddhism I A more reasonable hypo- 
thesis would be to maintain that the deification of Buddha was an 
act of self-preservation and a bold stroke of Brahmanical diplo* 
macy to stem the tide of Buddhism and prevent the rapid copver- 
sion of men of their own community to Buddhism. 

I 

The growing popularity of Buddhism and the weight and pro- 
spect of royal patronage that it carried with it as a bait turned 
men’s minds towards it and created a favorable atmosphere 
among the Brahmans and others for the spread of Buddhism, The 
orthodox among them watched with great anxiety this turn of 
events. Already, in Mahayana Buddhism, Buddha passed for a 
God and the power and prestige of Buddhism seemed to en- 
gulf Brahmanism which seemed well-nigh in danger of exinction. 
It was at such a time that a mighty effort was made by the Brah- 
mans to deprive Buddhism of its hold on the intelligentsia and 
the masses. The days were not yet favorable for drastic mea- 
sures. It was not very hard to convince the intelligentsia of the 
metaphysical bankruptcy of Buddhistic nihilism and appeal to the 
mataphysical satisfyingness of Hinduism. But it was not so easy 
to cajole or convince the masses who were out of reach of the 
esoteric truths of Brahmanism. How to reclaim the allegiance 
of the masses from the glamor of Buddhist Ethics and Religious 
Organisation which had their own charm over the masses then ( as 
now in the case of Christianity ) ? There was the tuzzle. The 
Brahmans (an admittedly resourceful community that they were), 
rose equal to the occasion and by a bold stroke of diplomacy stole 
a march over Buddhism by coolly assimilating many of its influ- 
ential doctrines and institutions and ended up by claiming 
Buddha himself as an AvatSra of Visnu !! The doctrine of Ahiihsa 
was proclaimed from house tops with one voice and the rank and 
file of the Brahman community turned vegetarian from tljat 
time onwards. A more austere reform could scarcely be ima- 
gined. The institution of Monasteries and allied practices of Vaaso 
or Winter Retreat corresponding to CaturmSsya were •assiduously 
absorbed by the Brahmans. To crown all this, Brahmanism pro- 
claimed ^pddha an avat&ra and killed Buddhism by a fraternal 
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embrace! The idea of the divinity of Buddha being already 
established firmly among the Buddhists and their admirers among 
the Hindus, if was virtually impossible to eradicate the spell of 
this belief ^ ; and the only safe course left for the Brahmans was 
to out-Hefod Herod by a show ot subscribing to this doctrine by 
proclaiming him an Avatara of Visnu. At the same time, caution 
was taKen to give a bad name to the Avatara by calling him as one 
come ‘ to delude the undeserving ’ — which further was too ambi- 
guous to offend the Buddhists alone I and which also had the ad- 
ditional advantage of providing the still staunch admirers of the 
Buddha among the faithful the pleasure (a very short pleasure 
it would be as the Brahmans very well knew ) of laughing in 
their sleeves at the diplomatic folly of the Brahmans and other 
orthodox Hindus. The device wore on until its very clumsiness 
disappeared behind the crust of time. The device itself could not 
at the time have been regarded as either clumsy or nonsensical 
since it was not a theory to be put to the test of extraneous criti- 
cism but was simply intended to lull the doubting conscience of 
half-Buddhists among the faithful — especially among the masses. 
These would easily be satisfied with the honor shown to Buddha 
in their own old religion which would reconcile them both to the 
new and the old faith without necessitating any violent 
changes of faith and enable them to live at peace with their 
prosperous Buddhist brethren. They would not care very much 
to see if the honor done to Buddha was a real one or if it was 
simply a make - believe. 

The conception itself of an Avatara come to delude the un- 
worthy is not so indefensible or puerile as it may now appear to us. 
It is partly ingrained in the nature of Hinduism itself and is 
traceable to the Rgveda *. — 

!T II 

» 

1. Of. “The priesthood not being able to deny that Buddha was an AvatSra 
interpolated forged ^lokas and absurd stories saying that Buddha 

came to mislead the asuras *’ and an amusing tirade in a similar 

* strain by a 'cultured* writer ( now po more ) in BhlS^rata Dharmt^^ 
June 1928 ( p. 42 ). • 
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q^m7i?Tfl[g*nrpEr Tnrr 

The oonoeption is familiar to many Puranas^ in one forin or 
other ; and it is olearly deduoible from the Gita.^ 


The theory of God incarnating himself to mislead the ungodly 
and prevent their participation in Vedic Sacrifices and access 
to Right Knowledge is current coin amoi^g the commentators of 
the Vedanta. Accordingly, they look upon whatever system is 
hostile to them as the result of a vicious and misleading cam- 
paign on part of God to delude the undeserving • — 


gRife 5^ u 

( Sudarsana Suri •* ^rutaprakasa ). ^ 

( Sarhkara : Visnu Sahasranama Bha^a ). 
1 gqrgwtrr»rrFTgT^5(Ti ^ 

5? 3^fri II 

( Anu Bha^a : Vallabha and Madhva ).^ 
WBfX ^ ^ w: ifmgl I 

( Advaitananda ^ Brahmavidyabhararui ).^ 

3Tg: (q-^rTTSnEq*) j r 

( Appayya Diksita : Parimala )f 


1. Vi^nu Purnna, iii, 17, 41 where Visyu is said to have produced a being 
to delude the Asuras, from bis own Body 1 ( 5Tflf!T; ?l5?qm) 

2, Cf. IV, 8 ; xvi. 19—20, 

S. Srw^a PraA:3^a, p. 1600, Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1889. Cf. also: 
JVpSya Pari^udd/ii, of Vedanta De^ika who quotes the same authori- 
ties — p. 288 ; Brahma VSdin Press, 1913. 

4 Bombay Sanskrit series, p. 544. 

5. Advaita Mafijari Series, p. 521. 

6. Kiraaya Sagara Press, 1917, p. 57$, 
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%<nr?[rr6f^r sH^fq^iwtfHnr wraat 

t^WT5>qi,V?!r V ^ wfrarst . . . . ’ ^ arnra wfipg^ai^ 

^,’ *T?i%^Fnr- ?5(i$fjiTTffhf, in%w> 

^ s^nwn^tT^: »< 

( Vallabha • Ariubha^a ).’ 

5psi ff^sjMiM' ?Rrr? sr?^ i am sratr jn^n- n 

• ( Eatnaprobha).^ 

It is needless to multiply instances. 

There is thus nothing' grotesque about the theory of a ^RiT^efT^ 
3fTOTTT ; and such a theory could very well have been made use of 
by the forerunners of 'the Brahmanical revival in the campaign 
against Buddhism. Samkara himself, a pucca controversialist that 
he was, could not have failed to make use of the Buddha Avatara 
theory both to discredit the faith and at the same time to warn 
the wavering against the pernicious character of Buddhism. 
There is every reason to believe that the doctrine of Buddha as an 
Avatara was well-known to Samkara. Concluding his tirade 
against Buddhism, in the course of his ’commentary on the 
VedUnla Sutras^ Samkara writes * — 


gi siirm T%^T^ % q ^ T 

XT^r •• This refei s unmistakably to the deceitful campaign 
of Buddha^, the Avatara of Visnu even as Anandagiri helps us 
to understand 


jqirqciT er^’n- 

— 5^ i> 


J. Bombay Sanskrit Series, pp. 651-2. 

2. Nirnayasagar Press, pp. 479-30. 

3. Sariikara’s B. S. B., ii, 2. 32, p. 558, Nirnaya Sagara Press. 

4. Cf.^^Ifn l^srr: =^tTlf35Tf%- Tknfff^r: - ^aibkat'a, 

Vi^nu SahaSranama Bhaaya - on the Holy Name, Tlrthakara ( v. 87), 
p. 123, Vanivilas Edn. 

5. Inandagiri's gloss, oo Saibkara £. S. B., p. 479, Biroayasagar Fresa, 
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It is obvious, therefore, that Samkara was perfectly aware of 
the traditional theory about Buddha and used it very effectively 
indeed as a finishing blow to Buddhism. And he could have 
derived his information as likely from the Bhagavaia as from the 
Moksadharma* Of course, we cannot categorically assert that he 
drew upon the Bhagavaia alone. Nor, am I anxious to maintain 
that this reference to Buddha^s ‘misleading campaign* proves his 
acquaintance with the Bhagavaia. My only point is that the 
deification of Buddha as an avatara of Visnu in the Bhagavaia^ 
can by no means prove its Post - Samkarite origin as Mr. Vaidya 
contends. By advancing such an argument as this, Mr. Vaidya 
has only laid bare his blissful ignorance of the great antiquity of 
this doctrine which finds a place even in the Mokmdharma 
Bection oi t\xe M ahabharata. Since Mr. Vaidya has raised the 
knotty issue of the date of the deification of Buddha as an Avatara, 
by the Hindus, I feel bound to place before the readers certain 
very powerful pieces of evidence which I have been able bo gather 
in the course of my researches into this question of the date of the 
Bhdgamtay bearing on the Buddha Avatara - doctrine. 

There occurs a reference to the Buddha - Avatara in one of the 
hymns of Nammalvar,^ alias Saint Satagopa, who preceded 
Ramanuja by more than a century *• — ( I give below the translite- 
ration in Devanagari from the original Tamil : ) 

i%obT 

oft 

( Tiruvaimczhi : Nammalvar V, 10, 4 P. 

I also subjoin below the relevant extracts from the highly autho- 
ritative commentaries on the present stanna *— 


1. My thanks are due to Mr. B, V. Bamanujam, M. a.. Research Student in 
History in the Annamalai University, for having spotted these re- 
ferences at my request. 

2. Bl^agavad Visayam* Tiruv&itnozhi, 8. Krishoamficfirya. Triplioanei 
Madras, 1926. 
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(i) The Arayirappadi of Tirukkurugai PirSn Pillai, (born 
1061 A. D. ) contemporary of Ramanuja =— 

asuTaro(}e ierndu vaidika sraddhaigaIaippokki,\ 

( ii ) frubattu* Naloyiram^ of Peria Accan Pillai ( Born 1207 
Nallto pattil Bauddhavatdra vrttdnlam migavum ennai naliyani- 
nratu enkir&r.* 

( iii ) Jdu of Vadakku Tiruvldi Pillai ( Born 1226 ) — 

Nfilam pattil Bauddhavatara vritaniam ennai migavum naliyani- 
nratu enkirSr.^ 

( iv ) Onpadinayirappadi of Nan-jlyar ( Born 1112 ) •' 

Nalara paftil Bauddhdvataram ennai naliyaninradenkirar/ 

{ Nammalvar belonging to the 9th century, it follows that the 
conception of Buddha as an Avatara of Visnu come to delude the 
Asuras was at least a few centuries earlier. The doctrine, having 
originated with the Puranas and the Epic, must have found its 
way into the devotional literature of the Vaisnava Saints of S. 
India of whom Nammalvar holds the most exalted place, only 
gradually. This shows that in the 9th century it was by no means 
a new-fangled idea but was still considered to be a doctrine of the 
hoary past. 

This surmise is greatly strengthened by the occurrence of 
another reference under similar circumstances to the Buddha 
Avatara of Visnu in one of the excellent hymns of Appar ( Tiru 
nSvukkarasu ) the Saiva Saint who flourished within the 7th 
century A. D. : — 

Neianilakku(JliaraneyenUr ntsarai 
Nedumdl ieyda mdyattdl i 
lianor iarameyya verindupey 
JNasamdnilT Tripuranadare.^ W 

TiruvSimoxhi with comm. ( op. oit , ) p. 67. ( vol. 5 ). 

2. Op. cit. , p. 67. 

3. Op. olt.« p. 68. 

4. Op. oit. , p. 67. 

5. Appar, Tevnram : 5^h Tirumtirai vers# 5. ( Tirunllakku<fi hymn )« 

6 [ Aimalfi B. 0« X. 1. ] 
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Not only this. A Pallava inscription on the lintel above the 
figure of Sarhkara-Narayana in the rock* cut verandah of the 
Varaha Perumal temple at Mahabalipuram contains" a well-known 
Puranic verse mentioning the ten avataras of Visiai. The verse as 
described by Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, in the Memoirs of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 26, ( p. 5 ). and inscribed in 
Pallava Grantha characters runs ( witli the first quarter “new 
hidden from view by a modern wall’' fully restored) thus — 

rr^\ ^ ^ 

H. Krishna Shastri is of opinion that the Pallava grantha 
characters employed in the five Pallava inscriptions in the rock 
cut temple at Mahabalipuram “must belong to the time of Paramte- 
svara Varman I” who is assigned to circa 670—610 A. D. This 
would amply prove that Buddha had come to be regarded as an 
Avatara of Visnu and classed among the ten Avataras long before 
the 7th century A. D. Sarhkara is assigned to the 8th century A.D.; 
and it needs no further proof that this conception was firmly 
established some centuries before the philosopher. Mr. Vaidya's 
theory, therefore, that the inclusion of Buddha among the Avataras 
of Visiiu happened long long after Samkara “preached and wrote’" 
and his attempt to x)ost-date the Bhdgaiata on this ground all stand 
utterly discredited. This would also show that our opinions about 
Kumarila and Samkara being the pioneer- champions of the Re- 
vival of Hinduism would themselves have to be speedily revised 
in the light of evidences adduced. It must be clearly understood 
that the revival of Hinduism came much earlier than either 
Kumarila or Samkara. These two, however, were among the 
many conspicuous champions of the Renaissance of orthodox: 
Hinduism. It cannot he argued, therefore, that so early a date 
as the 7th century A. D. for the Buddha- Avatara theory is income 
patible with the comparatively late attempts at the revival, of 
Hinduism under Kumarila and Samkara. This early date would 

1. It will be seen that this “PurSpic passage’' which Rao pahadur Krishna 
Sastri has left untraced and unideutiiied is from the Uok^adhurmm of 
the MaMhhdrata already referred to by me. 
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not also militate against the fact of the Avatara theory hating 
been used as % favourable device by the earliest champions of 
Hinduism. 


V. 

The.inclusion of Buddha as an Avatara in the Bhagavafa can- 
not therefore, help us in determining: the date of the Purana. We 
shall now turn to an examination of another criterion proposed by 
Mr. V-aidya. Taking his stand on certain statements made by 
Sarhkara in the course of his refutation of the Samkhya system, in 
his Brahma Sutra BhUsya (ii, 1, 1), Mr. Vaidya concludes that 
“the Samkhya of the Bhagavata is later than Sarhkara.” His reason 
is that Samkara speaks of two Kapilas with one of whom he 
associates the Puranic episode of the burning of the sons of 
Sagara. This Kapila is further claimed to be different from the 
Founder of the Samkhya system. But in the Bhagavata no such 
distinction is made and Kapila- who burnt the sons of Sagara is 
identified with the founder of Sarhkhya : 

(ix, 8, 14). “This is in clear opposition to the statement of 
Sarhkara [ ^ ] and 

shows that Sarhkara must have preached and written before the 
popular Bhagavata came into existence” ( p. 152 ). 

But a critical examination of the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Vaidya shows that there is really no contradiction between 
Sarhkara 'b position and the statement of the Bltugacata.. In 
Saihkara’s statement, quoted above, there is nothing to show that 
Kapila - Vasudeva could not have taught some sort of ‘Sarhkhya’ 
tenets. Mr. Vaidya need not flare up into a violent protest at the 
word Saihkhya. It is methodologically unjust to peevishly re- 
strict the term Sarhkhya to the heterodox and ‘agnostic' ( if not 
g^lso atheistic ) Saihkhya and then to argue that Sarhkara 's Kapila, 
- i. e. , Kapila - Vasudeva, would not be guilty of it; and that 
therefore the Bhagavata must be grievously mistaken in attribut- 
ing Saihkhya ideas to this Kapila ~ ( Vasudeva ) and hence must 
be later than^ Sarhkara. Samkara himself, simply dmies the iden-^ 
iityfif his Kapila ( Vasudeva who burnt the sons of Sagara ) with 
the Purvapaksin's Kapila - i. e.,the founder of heterodox Sarhkhya. 
This does not, however, mean, that Sarhkara 's Kapila aould not 
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have held ‘Sarhkhya’ views which would be perfectly consistent 
with Vedfinta. This, in turn would raise the questipn : were there 
two distinct types of Samkhya one which was compatible with 
Vedinta doctrines and the other entirely opposed to it ? In 
Samkara^s opinion, as indeed in the opinion of every orthodox 

f* 

commentator on the Vedanta Sutras, there were two types of 
Sfimkhya.’ From the historical point of view also, there are two 
types of Sarhkhya — the Upanisadic and Epic Samkhya which 
was mainly theistic and the later Sarnkhya “system’' which was 
practically atheistic. The occurrence of frequent references to 
Samkhya categories like Pradhana or Avyakta, Mahat, etc. , and 
the use of the term ‘Samkhya' itself in the tJpanisads show that 
some kind of ‘Sarnkhya' must, willy nilly, be admitted to have 
been recognised in orthodox circles. And the alleged contrad^lc- 
tion between the two Kapilas would disappear if we understand 
the Kapila of the Bhdgavafa to have held and taught views similar 
to those of the Upanisadic Samkhya* — whatever it may* mean ! 
Sarhkara himself is concerned with establishing the identity of 
his Kapila — (Vasudeva) with the Kapila of the Svetasvatara 
passage and not with denying that the latter Kapila had anything 
to do with any kind of Samkhya ! Now, if it were denied that 
Vasudeva - Kapila taught any kind of Samkhya, albeit orthodox, 
and if it were contended that this Kapila, the teacher of orthodox 

ft ii fit: sttwi 3iJ*nti?i%3TWRff- 

FTIRlt gsiiioilf HM OI CT ?II t ?rf?aii:- 

Samkara on Oita, II, 11 ; 

MadhTa on Gita, II, 39 ; 

Jayatirtha ; 

- RiniSnuja on CMn, V, 4 ; 

3?5r 5r - VodEntaDeilka. 

iTIiTSfl.- "Ififf.' 9^?*% f(?<TJ5Tr¥ fflf WWW: Sarhkara on OUa. 

xviir, It. • ' 

*• JWT ^ ) argil itprufi 

- SfQhma 7t(IySbAara9a II, Tl, I, 
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and theistio Ssmkhya, was different from VSsudeva Kapila, it 
would oomejto this that there were three Kapilas in all — one the 
Upanisadio Kapila whom Saihkara claims to be one with Vasu- 
deva - ^apila and two others connected with orthodox and 
heterodox types *of Sarhkhya ! ! The recognition of two Kapilas 
by Sajnkara is itself criticised by some as an undue strain on 
^ probabilitesJ We cannot, therefore, admit more than two Kapilas. 
The one would be Kapila — Vasudeva who burnt the sons of 
Sagara and who is further to be identified with the Kapila of the 
^vetaivafara passage and the second would be the founder of 
heterodox Samkhya. But here again, the Kapila of the ^veta- 
svatara could not be forced to eschew all connections with some 
sort of ‘ Sarhkhya.’ 

^ For, the ^vetasmtara itself is interested in presenting a thei- 
stio syncretism of the Vedanta, the Sarhkhya and the Yoga® It 
would be idle to deny that the Kapila ( whoever he was ) of the 
ivetasvatara^ taught some kind of ‘ Sarhkhya *. No imparital stu- 

1. “In his BhSsya on II, J, 1, Madhva is practically silent, Saihkara 
asserts that the Vedio Kapila is different from the author of the 
SSmkbya Smrti. HSminuja admits Kapila as an Spta but not as an 
Sptatama x x x x "x x xlt is. clear from these that Sarti- 
kara s statement about another Kapila cannot be supported from any 
ancient Smrti or FurSpa. To admit two Kapilas on the questionable 
evidence of Padma and Mdrkandeya is to give too much weight to 
PurSpa literature.” pp, 61-6?, M. G. Shastri, An Examination of 
Samkaras Refutation of Samkhya Theory, Poona. The author is not 
quite correct in stating that Madhva is silent over the question of a 
duality of Kapilas. A referenoe to Madhva’s commentary on the Bka- 
gavata would at once show that he too, is prepared to recognise two 
Kapilas and quotes Padma itself against which Mr. Shastri murmurs : 

Il fR (l i. s. lo ; SarvamUla pp. 79J-8. 
S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol i, p. 142. ( 1929 ). 

3. Witness the eloquent testimony of passages of the iveta&vatara \%^ 
self such as 5 ; h !• 
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dent or Professor of Indian Philosophy cares to hide this histori- 
cal fact to-day that the Upanisads do not give us »hy one set 
theory of philosophy and have no dogmatic scheme of theology 
to propound but embody the doctrines of several types of, specula- 
tion — the Samkhya, Yoga, Vedanta &c. Even Buddhism is 
claimed by some to be traceable to the Upanisads.* Mr. Vaidya 
I;herefore, is clearly misiaken in asserting that tlie association of ^ 
Samkhya with Kapila in the Bhagavata is “ in clear opposition to 
the statement of Samkara He is also needlessly confusing him- 
self by the promiscuous use of the phrases — ‘ Samkhya System ' 
and ‘ founder of the Samkhya System These have now come to 
mean the agnostic system of Samkhya set forth in the Tatt^a- 
Samasa Sufms, the Sarnkhya-sufra, the Scinikhya-Krmkas &c , and 
attributed to Kapila — one of the early predecessors of VindhyaJ 
vasin, Tsvarfikrsna &c. Mr. Vaidya, therefore, is not justified 
in applying these terms in their historical significance to the 
‘ Samkhya ' of the Upanisdas, Epics ;uid Purapas and hanging up 
some theory on a supposed reference to the “ founder of the 
Samkhya System”. He entirely misunderstands Samkara 
when he writes that the association of ( some sort of ) Saih- 
kliya views with Kapila in the Bhagavaia is “ clearly in opposi- 
thm to Samkara's statement Mr. Vaidya would do well to look 
up Samkara^s cominontary on the Vamusaliasravania in the course 
of which he clearly calls the Kapila commemorated in the ^vefa~ 
svatara passage (which also he cites) Samkliyacfirya ! Only, 

‘ Samkhya ’ with Samkara, as indeed with every other orthodox 
commentator of the Vedanta, does not ( always ) mean the ‘ System 
of Safnkliya \ For the information of Mr. Vaidya, I may cite the,, 
passage which runs:— 3?i:gTif- 

sr# einf^ ggsur n’' 

Mr. Vaidya’s argument suffers from another fallacy and self- 
contradiction also. The association of Samkhya views with 

1, Cf. “Early Buddhism, wo; venture to hazard a conjecture, is only a 
restatement of the thought of the Upanisads from a new stand-point’*- 
Radhakrisbnan, Indian Philosophy Vol i, p. 361. 

2. Vi^TTk'i Pahasranarna Bha^ya, p. 106, Vani Vilas Edn*, ( Vol. XIII. ), 
Vide the same authority cited by Madhva also. 
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Kapila — Vaudeva in the Bhagavata would betray the post Sam- 
karite character of that Purana only when it could be proved that 
such views were unknown prior to Samkara. But, this is utterly 
impossible. Mr. Vaidya himself admits that “the Saihkhya en- 
joyed favor with* the orthodox Pandits of the Hindu Religion ” 
— ( se*very clumsy expression by the way ) — and that “ Originally 
the Samkhya was acceptable since its tenets wei’e not openly at 
•variance with orthodox Vedic views' This takes the pith out 
of Mr. Vaidya’s thesis that later on, when the Vedanta philosophy 
was formulated the Sarhkhya became an unorthodox philosophy . 
It is ludicrous to believe that the same type of Saihkhya became 
orthodox and heterodox at different times. In that case, the Vedanta 
too, would have to be acknowledged as opposed to ‘ Vedic views 
in, so far as it is ( claimed to be ) opposed to the old Sarhkhya 
which was “ originally acceptable since its tenets were not at 
variance with Vedic views Only a monistic prejudice is re- 
sponsible for such abide and seek policy. But, it certainly will 
not do A more reasonable explanation would be to understand 
Badarayana’s refutation of Sarhkhya tenets as being directed to- 
wards the liGterodcx Scimkhya Sysfetn (which was heterodox through- 
out ) and not against the orthodox type of SSiiikhya known to the 
Upanisads and the Epic — ( whatever Saiiikara might have under- 
stood by such a kind of ‘Samkhya’ ). On Saihkara’s own showing, 
there are two Kapilas ; and I see no reason why there should not 
have flourished two types of Saihkhya — thought each distinct from 
tlie other in essential doctrines. The testimony of Sarhkara him- 
self ( in the Visvu 8ahay,ranuma Bha.vja ) supports the reasonable- 
ness of such a view. Literary evidenc, also, in Sanskrit, is j^ot 
wanting to show that as a matter of fact, two types of Saihkhya 
thought were known — the one which Mr. Vaidya is compelled to 
admit “ was acceptable since its tenets were not at variance with 
orthodox Vedic views’’ and the other which was opposed to 
th*e “ Vedic views ’’ and Vedantic views alike! The S'vetdsvatara 
and *Kathu Upanisads testify to the existence of some type of 
Saihkhya which found its way into the Epics-especially the 

Mahabharata, .and the Oita, the Vi^u, Kurma and Bhagavata 

• 

1, May we ask Mr. Vaidya why the SSmkhya referred to in the BhU- 
gavata could not have been this same variety of it ? 
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Putavas &o. The “ Sfirhkhya ’’ as we find it in the Oita etc. is as 
much theistic as dualistic : — 

t' 

rn%i5=*T^ ii 

^TtwrnTTO smnari^' ii 

Mr. Vaidya’s conjecture therefore that “after this condemna- 
tion of the SSriikhya system and some of its unorthodox tattvas 
such as Mahat etc. , by Saihkara, an attempt was made to 
remedy these defects and we know that the Samkhya Sutrae 
which exist to-day and which plainly belong to about the 14th 
century A, D, represent the Samkhya philosophy as Se&vara or 
with — God and try to identify the Mahat-Tattva with Hirany^- 
garbha of the orthodox philosophy and that “the Bhagavata 
clearly makes this attempt” is wrong look, stock and barrel. For 
one thing, the Samkhya system as propounded in the Sutras 
( whose date also Mr. Vaidya so kindly determines) is far from 
theistic or being ‘with-God' as Mr. Vaidya puts it. The Sutras 
do not expressly admit the existence of God. Nay, one Sutra 
even goes to the extent of denying Him. — which the 

special pleading of Vijnana Bhiksu alone claims to embody not a 
denial of God-head but the denial of the possibility of proving his 
existence — in other words the denial of any prarriana anent the 
existence of God. Apart from the fact of such an interpretation of< 
the Sutra being forced, it is candidly admitted by all, that we can, 
with perfect truth, describe the attitude of the Samkhya Sutras as 
agnostic if not totally atheistic. And it is worth noting that the 
Saihkhya KUrikas do not even make this show oi an agnosticism 1 
The Yoga Sutras of Fatanjali, on the other hand, were avowedly 
theistic from very early times and the term the 

Samkhya “with-God” — to borrow Mr. Vaidya's excellent render- 
ing for the nonce, is really applied to the Fstanjala Yoga ^Uraa 
and not to the 14th century Saihkhya Sutras I Mr. Vaidya is sadly 
confusing the two. The theistic Sfiihkhya i. e. to say either the 
Yoga-type or the Epic Ssmkhya, was therefore known long long 
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before ^‘Samkara preached and wrote^^ and was by no means an 
after — math of Samkara’s campaign against the Samkhya. Here 
again, Mr. Vaidya, in his anxiety to assign the Bhagavata to a 
date much later than Samkara, on the strength of the view that it 

.“makes an attempt to remedy these defects " forgets, 

most^inexcusably, that there was simply no necessity for the Bha- 
gavata^o undertake a reorientation of the kind referred to, since 
«ven in the Visnu Purana, the Mohsadharma^ the Kurma Purana 
etc. , the Samkhya was mainly theistic and dualistic in outlook. 
Mr. Vaidya himself admits, with some discomfiture, that in the 
Mahdbhdrata “the Samkhya philosophy is stated over and over 
again though its dualism and the plurality of souls is noted with a 
little disfavour ! However that may be, there can be little 
doubt, that a purely theistic and dualistic Samkhya existed long 
before Samkara ; such an admission leaves no ground for Mr. 
Vaidya to conclude that the theistic Samkhya of the Bhagavata 
must necessarily be viewed as a Post-Samkarite compromise or 
revision of the Samkhya system ! Why could not the Bhagavata, 
I ask, have derived its theistic Sarhkhya faithfully, from the 
Bharata, Olid, Visriu and Kurma Purarias and other early sources ? 
Is it because Mr. Vaidya should find support for his theory of the 
Post - Samkarite origin of the Bhagavata ? I wait for an answer. 
Here again, my point is that the criterion proposed by Mr. Vaidya 
is clearly insufficient. 

A word about the attempt to “identify ( the unorthodox) Mahat 
Tatfcva with Hiranyagarbha of the orthodox philosophy.^' Mr. 
Vaidya 's belief that an attempt of this kind was distinctly Post- 
Samkarite and was purely necessitated by the desire of the 
votaries and sympathisers of the Samkhya to patch up its defects 
and make it conform to orthodox belief is clearly erroneous. The 
identification of Mahat Tattva with Hiranyagarbha, was no new 
device or development of a Post-Samkarite origin but was current 
long, long, before that Philosopher and — what would be more 
startling for Mr. Vaidya to hear, — was effectively made use ofby 
Samkara to repudiate the claim of the Sarhhkyas that this ‘tattva’ 
also had the suj)port of the 6ruti and Smrti as can be seen from 
the following quotation from the Vdyu Purdi:La made by Samkara 
himself 

7 i Annals, B.O.R. I.] 
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: I 

A careful consideration of the various Sutras of Bidarilyana 
dealing with the Saihkhya and Saihkara’s commentaries on , them 
would easily show that far from tlie heterodox Samkhyas or their 
friends wanting to make a compromise with or profit by the cri- 
ticisms of the Vedantins and S'aihkara, and patch up or modify 
some of their old views and evolve a quasi iheistic system to esoai)e 
the defects pointed out by their opponents ( towards which end the 
Bhagavaia is claimed to make an attempt ), it is S arhkara and the 
Vedantins who are ( in keeping with their ambitious theory of 
in Brahman ) found to exploit the pure Saihkhya con- 
cepts and categories in the ^ruii and elsewhere. A discussion, of 
this is beside our point. Enough has been said, however, to show 
that the Syncretist Saihkhya of our Epics and Puranas is Pre- 
S'arhkarite in origin and that therefore the presence of such Syn- 
cretic Saihkhya in a given Purana ( such as the Bhagavaia ) is not 
evidence per se of the Post-S'aihkarite origin of that work.' 

VI 

There are several other statements made by Mr. Vaidya in 
trying to fix the date of the Bhagavaia, I have already shown 
that it would be a dangerous game to presume to fix the date of 
our Purana on such a feeble and ubiquitous grounds. Says Mr. , 
Vaidya “ The Bhagavaia preaches that there are 22 avatSras of 
Visnu. The present orthodox belief ( Italics mine ) is that there are 
only ten A vataras. The present view must have grown after the 
Bhagavaia. In the Gita-Oovinda, Jayadeve details only ten 
Avataras^ The argument advanced by Mr. Vaidya only con- 
firms the view that the Bhagavaia is earlier than Jayadeva and that 
the modern theory is but a simplification of the old. So far, there 
is nothing very original in Mr. Vaidya 's remarks. But, the craze 
for novelty has him by the throat when he opines that “ S'a^kara 
further refutes the view that Kapila, the founder of the Saihkhya 
eystem was an incarnation and seems therefore to precede the BhU^ 

1. daihkara B. S. B, i., 4, 1, p. 37 S, Nirnayasagar Praia. 

3. J.'B. B. B. A. 8., 1935, p. 153. 
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gavita^ Misunderstanding and misrepresentation of S'athkara 
Cannot go further. In the first place, in the passage in question in 
Samkara’s B^ftsya (which Mr. Vaidya has in mind) no claim ig 
made by the PUrvapaksin on behalf of Kapila that he is an in- 
carnation* of Visi^u ; hence it is the height of disingenuity to re- 
pres«nit Samkara as refuting a claim that had never been made by 
his opponent t In the particular context referred to by Mr. 
•Vaidya, the Purvapaksin claims that the Xapila of the BvetU- 
ivatara ( V, 2 ) is identical with the founder of the ( he- 
terodox ) Sftrhkhya system and that therefore the Upanisads 
should be interpreted in strict conformity with the teachings of a 
Sage of the type of Kapila so highly spoken of in the Upani- 
sads. Now, S'athkara, in reply, denies the identity of these two 
Eapilas and points out the differentia of his Kapila also ( which, 
out of doubt, should be lacking in the other ) to be his having burnt 
the sons of Sagara. If the tJpanisadic Kapila were innocent of any 
kind of ‘ SSrhkhya ' as Mr. Vaidya concludes ( and finds fault 
with the Bhagavata for attributing Saihkhya views to him and 
thus finds room for his theory of the Post-S'5rhkarite origin of the 
PurSna ), S'arhkara would, most naturally, have given this as the 
differentia of his Kapila instead of going in all the way for the 
PurSnio incident of his having burnt the sons of Sagara and com- 
mitting the additional blunder (?) of unbistorically connecting 
with the ancient personalities in the Upanisads the quaint inci- 
dents recorded in later Puranas! This shows clearly that S'am- 
ksra was not averse to crediting both the Kapilas with some sort 
of Sfiihkhya views — not necssarily identical. That such is actu- 
allj the case has already been proved by an extract from S'aifa- 
kara’s Ft's^u Sahasratiama Bhasya where he clearly calls his 
Kapila — i. e. Kapila-Vasudeva, as a SamkhyaoSrya! The Visnu- 
Sahasranama accepts this Kapila as an incarnation of Visnu — 

( V. 50 ). And S'aihkara has no hesitation in iden- 
tifying him with ( 1 ) the Kapila of the Svelasmtara which passage 
als8 he quotes and ( 2 ) the Kapila who is called a Siddha and 
Muni in the (yi/a (which also, he quotes)! Mr. Vaidya’s con- 
tention, therefore, that S'arhkara refutes the claim of Kapila to be 
an Avatftra is utterly baseless. 


Op. oit. p. ISS. ( Italics mfne ). 
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Equally unfounded is his claim that the Kapila holding Sftih- 
khya views came to be regarded as an AvatSia only later than Sarh- 
kara, — for the first time in the Bhagavata. The whole trouble 
has arisen, as I have pointed out, from the false restriction of 
the term Saihkhya to the system of that name, Mr. Vaidya would 
be rudely surprised to be told that the VisifjLU Purdria speaks of 
Eapila as a manifestation of Visnu : — , 

> ( n, 14, 9 ). 

and once again in III, 2, 59: — 

^ 5*T 'it 5TnT 1 

Mr. Vaidya, therefore, founders very miserably indeed when 
he concludes with great gusto that “the representation of Eapila 
as an incarnation of Visnu makes the Bhagavata later than 
Saihkara.” But, he is not to blame ; for, he himself admits, with 
real pathos, “wo have not been able to ascertain which ( other ) 
PurSna represents Kapila as an incarnation” ! Only, we wish -he 
had not theorised wildly from the admittedly insufficient evidence 
at his command and landed himself in fantastic results. 

Mr. Vaidya commits a very serious mistake in reading his 
own views into the statement of the Bhagavata : Uiufrai 

( IX, 8 14 ), which he claims to bespeak the identity of the 
sage Kapila with the “founder of the Sarhkhya sytsem of Philo- 
sophy” ( p. 152 ) — meaning by the term, ‘Sarhkhya system,’ the 
heterodox Saihkhya. But, he himself admits that the S&rhkhya^ 
associated with Kapila in the Bhagavata is “made consistent with 
the Vaisnava philosophy.” So then, it follows that the ‘Sarhkhya* 
taught by this Kapila could not, in any sense, have been hetero- 
dox but was quite consistent with pure Vedantio traditions. Mr 
V aidya forgets that it is had logic to restrict the applicatioi^ of 
the term Ssihkhya, especially in the Puranas, to the SSrhkbya of 
Itivarakrsna - brand, and argue from that position. 

Similarly also, his statement that there are at present only 10 
avat&ras which he chooses to call “the orthodox belief” is based on 
imperfect acquaintance with real orthpdox opinions. The top 
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Ayat&ras are referred to, as he himself sngrgests, as the “chief 
ones" and it js illegitimate to interpret this to mean that a belief 
in more Avatfiras is Unorthodox ! Vacaspati Mi^ra, as early as the 
9th centyry, refers to Vyasa' as an AvatSra ; and the Fi’ajiu 
Puraxta speaks of Vyasa and Kapila as manifestations of Visnu : — 

w ( Bhamatl ). 

^ h ( Fim-P^raita ) 

^ fi[5T i 

II ( Fift^u PurHi^d ) 

The authors of the 6ruta Prakaia^ Madhva etc., look upon VySsa 
as an Avatara of Visnu on sound authority and it would-be amus- 
ing to contend that they do not represent ‘ orthodox belief M The 
Mahabharata when it enumerates the ten avat&ras makes no men- 
tion of Vyasa; also, one cannot charge Vacaspati MiSra, Sudar- 
dana Suri, Madhva and a host of others as being ignorant of 
‘ Orthodox belief \ Elsewhere in the Mahabharata when Bhisma 
enumerates the Avataras ( Sabha, 36 ), mention is made of only 8 
avatarasJ The well-known Matsya and Kurma are conspicuous by 
their absence I Ealki is mentioned ; but Buddha, who is chronolo- 
gically earlier than Kalki,— -to come, is absent 1 Curiously enough, 
Dattatreya, who is not mentioned commonly and not usually 
counted among the so-called ‘ Orthodox beleif ' of Mr. Vaidya, is 
given a place ! All this would prove how dangerous it would be 
to argue wildly from the vague and imperfect references in the 
Puranas and the ambiguous details contained in them. Mr. 
Vaidya 's statement that there are only ten Avataras and his claim 
tliat this is the orthodox belief deserve to be taken for what they 
are^orth. I he Mahabharata clearly states that there are ‘ thou- 
sands of manifestations of Visnu'— ( 36 ) and 
Bhisma closipg his narration observes; 

jfhqp# «' U. 36, 231, 
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Mr. Vaidya would, therefore, have done well not to have rurii* 
ed to hasty conclusions from admittedly insufficient evidence. 

VIT. 

In my humble opinion, therefore, the date of the Bhagpmta 
Purava cannot be settled without the aid of express and unlmpea- 
chable textual evidence which is the only safe guide provided, of. 
course, the works relied upon are of proven genuineness. It is 
glaringly noticeable that Mr. Vaidya has adduced not even one 
such independent textual evidence but has throughout relied upon 
very vague and slender pieces of evidence of the Purana itself 
which on examination have been shown to be inconclusive. 
Before setting forth such external textual evidences collected by 
me during the course of my investigation of this question for the 
past two years and more, I shall have to say a few words about 
the last item of internal evidence adduced by Mr. Vaidya — viz-, 
the list of ‘ future Kings ^ appended to the Bhag^vata forming the 
opening adhyaya of the XII Skandha. 

Now, the list of ‘future kings* is almost a proverbial feature of 
our PurSnas and is now generally admitted to be a clumsy inter- 
polation of later times.^ Mr. Vaidya himself admits that there is 
some obvious clumsiness in the Bhdgavafa, in the very manner of 
introducing this AdhySya and adds, apologetically, that “the in- 
troductory question may be treated as an interpolation but not 
the whole chapter” ( p. 154 ) I 

Strangely enough, the reason he assigns for this reservation is 
that “to give a list of future kings had become traditional with' 
the Puranas and the author of the Bhagavata whose acquaintance 
with other PurSnas cannot be doubted, could not have been 
satisfied without a chapter on future kings.” Now, the very fact 

1. While one set of scholars is highly sceptical about tho usefulnsst of 
any attempt to reconstruct the ancient and early history of India 
through the genealogies of the PuriQas, another »et of scholars rpinea 
that these genealogies are more useful for purposes of comparison 
rather than for independent speculation. In any case, it would bs< un- 
eritioal to attempt to fettle the original dates of the PurXpas thsm- 
f ^Ives from these genealogies. 
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that it it a rule with our Puranas to pretend to give a list of 
"“future kings' ( knowing which weakness but too well, pious inter- 
polators always conveniently smuggled in a revised and uptodate 
list of ‘future kings' ) must for once prejudice all scientifically 
minded students against swallowing their versions too readily. 
It itf best therefore, to ignore these genealogies for chronological 
purposes. Even granting that a large number of these inter* 
•pointed stanzas formed part of the original Bhagavata^ whatever 
its date, there is absolutely no reason why the portions now relied 
upon by Mr. Vaidya to prove the lateness of the PurSna could 
not have been later interpolations. Mr. Vaidya, therefore, is 
wrong in treating the entire chapter as it is to-day, to have 
formed part of the original Bhagamta and ‘proceeding' to “draw 
the natural conclusions from it." 

VIII. 

We shall, therefore, turn as the last and the only satisfactory 
resort, to external textual evidences 'with the hope that they 
may help to usher in a more satisfactory solution of the vexala 
qtuatio of the date of the Bhagavata PurUva- 

Beference has already been made to Abhinavagupta’e quota* 
tions from the Bhagavata and its currency during the time of 
Alberuni which obliges us to believe that the Purina must have 
been some centuries earlier than the tenth. 

This probability is further strengthened by a quotation 
from the Bhagavata Purava occurring in Gaudapida’s 
commentary on the Ultara Gha. It is gratifying to note 
that even Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, whose scepticism with re- 
ference to the large mass of works fathered on Samkara 
Oaudapida etc. is well-known for its extremity, very kindly 
.observes anent this commentary — “we can, for the present, only 
as^t that there is nothing, so far discovered,' in these two com- 
mentaries (i. e. , the Samkhya KarikU Vrlfi and the Uttara-OUa- 

Fr//t ) that necessarily militates against the traditional identifi- 

' • ■■■ ■ — - - 

• 

, 1. The limiting adjuncts employed by the soholar are truly awe-inspiring. 
But I oannot reconcile the cautiousness displayed by these terms with 
the confident ‘assertion', * 
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cation of their author w ith the author of the Mav.^'ukya KartkHa?” 
Hoping, therefore, that the learned Doctor will not have any 
occasion whatsoever to withdraw hie remarks, I proceed to state 
the internal textual evidence from Gaudapida’s commentary on 
the Vttara-Gita. And in so doing, I do hope that my present dis- 
covery of a reference in it to the Bhagavata, would not compel, the 
learned Doctor to change the date he has so generously ascribed 
to this Vrtti. Now, Gaudap&da is found to refer to the Bhagavata' 
by name and quote a hemistich therefrom in the course of his 
oommentary on II, 46 of his original • — 


which is to bo identified^ as the second hemistich in •' 




sTTwrERn ii 


Bhagavata X, 14, 4. 


Gaudap&da having flourished in the 7th century A. D. , 
follows that our Purana is much earlier than his date. 


it 


This is further supported by the occurrence of two verses of the 
Bhagavata as quotations from an unnamed source in the Mathara 
Vrtti regarded as the original of the Gau^apOda Vrtti on the 
BaAikhya Karikaa of Isivara Krsna. The Mathara Vrtti has ; — 

it II 

( under KarikS 2 ) 

1. Basu Mallik Leoturei on Vadlata, 192S, p. 189, 

2. I cannot adequately record my thanks to Briyut BhSrata Sixhha Pandit 
KhSpe BamoandrRcBrya of Kumbakonam, whose astonishing erudi- 
tion in the Epic and the BhUgavaia is absolutely matchless to-day in 
India among the Pandit world, for so kindly giving me the exaet looa- 
tion of the hemistich from GaudapBda in the Bhngavat^t "Pnr ario. 

8. The Terse extols AhiihsB doctrine and hence is quoted by Mlfliara 
uad^r Kliiki 2 which oensnres Yedio Baorifioee* 
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which corresponds to 

srr i 

5T II 

Bhagavata i, 8, 52. 

AgStin, Mathara has under Samkhya- Karika 51 •* — 

which corresponds to : — 

i55R[5r^^wrJTT g^: t 

SB-: ^K^?|Tggoii|»i[ II 

Bhagavata i, 6, 35. 

• 

The Mathara Vriti is known to have been translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha between 557-569 A. D. and is safely 
assumed to be as early as 450 Saiiivat. I must, however, slate 
that noting corresponding to the verses in question occur in 
Paramartha’s work, retranslated into French by Dr. Takakusu 
and now finally rendered into English by Prof S. S. Suryanarayana 
Shastri.^ But this does not, in the least invalidate my claim 
of the antiquity of the verses forming part of the text of Mathara 5 
for, it is freely admitted that Paramartha^s was not a strictly 
literal and faithful translation of Mathara ; and consequently, the 
non-occurrence of particular verses or passages of the original in 
the translation need not surprise or unnerve us overmuch. 

1. The reading in the second half in Mathara agrees not with that of Sri- 

dhara. Vijayadhvaja has and in the place of 

cp-fo of Sridhara. 

2. Vijayadhvaja has ^ \ 

•3. gg-: in Bhagavata for is the more satisfactory reading. The Verse 

• as it occurs in Mathara, thus, seems to be rather corrupted. 

4. Long before Prof. Sastri began bis translation from the French, he was 
kind enough to read and translate to me the relevant portion from the 
French trapslation in the B, F. E. O. with a view to seeing if anything 

• corresponding to the verses in question could be found therein. We 
found of course, that there was nothing. My thanks are due . in a 
special manner tp Prof. Sastri for his ready help. 

8 [ Annals, B. O, B. I. ] 
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The evidencefi so far adduced would show therefore that the * 
Bhagavata Puraria was well-known in the 10th century ( having 
been composed, obviously, some centuries earlier ) ; was extant in 
the 7th century; was not unknown in the 6th century; and 
might very well, therefore, have been composed about the 5th 
century A, D. if not earlier still. The mention of the Bhagemta 
in a list of Puranas in the Visnu Purana} ( from which it was 
quoted to Alberuni ), also confirms the antiquity of the work. 
No claim is, however, made that the Bhag vata always existed 
in its present form. 


Isoi# ^ ^ Wf— I hi. 6t 2)^ 



SUTTEE 


BY 

Miss Sakuntala Rao, m, a., Calcutta 

Suttee ( M/i ) was the practice of cremating a widow on the 
pyre of her dead husband. The custom certainly prevailed from 
mediffival times onwards till it was abolished by Lord William 
Bentinck in 1829. It was in great vogue amongst the higher castes 
of the Hindus who followed the Brahmanical religion. The 
practice does not seem to have been in evidence among the Jains. 
Sikhism certainly condemned it. Nevertheless, we learn from the 
narrative of Honigherger that in the year 1839 when Eanjit Singh 
died, several of his widows were burnt. Our object here is to trace 
the history of this custom so far at any rate as India is concerned. 
We know that the universal usage of the primitive age compelled 
a widow either to be the wife of her husband’s brother or his near 
kinsman, or, if she was of the ruling rank, to be immolated, along 
with his concubines, slaves, steeds and so forth at bis tomb in 
order to preserve his dignity in the next world. Here we have to 
see whether either or both of these motives were in force in ancient 
India. The first leads to the exact opposite of salt, because the 
widowed wife is married to a near relative and is thus not allow- 
ed to immolate herself. The second motive manifests itself in an 
act which has received the name of anumaraiia. In this case, it is 
not only the wife or wives, but all the friends, slaves and horses 
who are immolated, in order that they may contribute to the 
happiness of the departed in the next world. Where the wives 
alone burnt themselves, it became the salt rite, which is thus only 
One instance of anumarava. 

,# 

, Lotus, in the first place, turn our attention to the Vedic 
period and see whether the practice of sati was then pre- 
valent. Tliere is a verse in the Rg-Veda' which also occurs in 

! r 

■' t jfJff-Fedo,]?. t8. 8, 
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the Atharva-Veda,^ but its meaning is rendered clear only when 
it is considered along with the verse preceding it in the Atharva- 
Veda. We will, therefore, consider both these verses from this 
latter Veda. The late Professor Whitney® translated them thus 

“This woman, choosing her husband’s world, lies down by 
thee that art departed, O mortal, continuing to keep ( her ) 
ancient duty ( Dharma ) ; to her assign thou here progeny 
and property,” 

”Go up, O woman, to the world of the living ; thou liest by 
( upa-si ) this one who is deceased ; come to him who 
grasps thy hand, thy second spouse ( didhisu ) ; thou hast 
now entered into the relation of wife to husband." 

It is worthy of note that there are no verses in any Veda bear- 
ing upon the course of life a widow has to follow. And it will be 
seen from the passages just quoted that in VeMic times the widow 
was made to ascend the funeral pyre of her departed husband and 
afterwards brought back home by the husband’s brother .or near 
kinsman. There is no question here of widow-burning even in a 
symbolic manner. It has been stated above that according to the 
world-wide primitive usage the widow was forced either to be the 
partner of her deceased husband’s immediate relative or to ascend 
the funeral pyre and burn herself. The latter custom, which is 
really the sati practice, does not thus seem to have been prevalent 
amongst the Vedic Aryans. 

We must not, however, think that the Vedic literature repre- 
sented the whole life of India. There were many types of tribes and 
people settled in different parts of the country, even in the Vedic 
period, who had not imbibed Vedic culture and religion. It is quite 
possible to imagine that salt was prevalent in India, if not among 
the Vedic, at any rate among some of the non-Vedic peoples 6f 
the age. How else are we to understand the celebrated pasE.3^e 
from the Mahabharata which depicts the dialogue between KuntI 

1. Atharva-Veda,XVni.Z.2. 

2. Whitney's English translation of the Atharva-Veda tdarhhitu (Harvard 

Oriental Series^ Vol. 18 }. 
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and Madrl as to who will burn herself on the funeral pyre of 
*their departed husband Pandu.^ 

Pandu, we know, died in the arms of his younger wife ; and, 
as soon as he passed away, Kunti said : “ I am the elder of his 
wedtied wives; the chief religious merit must be mine. There-» 
fore, 6 Madrl, prevent me not from achieving that which must be 
* achieved. I must follow our lord to the region of the dead. Rise 
up, O Madri, and yield me his body. Rear thou these children/' 
Madrl replied, saying * — “ I do clasp our lord yet and have not 
allowed him to depart; therefore, I shall follow him. My appe- 
tite hath not been appeased. Thou art my elder sister. O, let 
me have thy sanction. Thereupon Madrl consigned her two sons 
to the care of Kunti, and immolated herself on the funeral pyre of 
her husband. This is a clear instance of safi, and the motive 
which prompted Madri to this step also deserves to be noticed. 
Pandu had approached her out of desire and died, and she had 
therefore to go to the other world to satisfy his carnal desire. 

There is one more instance of sa/i forthcoming from the Maha- 
bharata^ where the four wives of Vasudeva, father of Krsna, 
are represented to have ascended the funeral pyre and consumed 
themselves with the body of their lord. These are the only two 
instances known from the Mahahharata. Though these are only 
two cases, they should not be considered to be solitary instances 
of their kind. The Greek historians who have written about 
India testify to the prevalence there of the sail custom shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Thus Strabo quotes the 
authority of Aristobculos, as saying ( when referring to customs 
existing at Taxila ): “The custom of having many wives prevails 
here, and is common among other races. He says that he had 
heard from some persons of wives burning themselves along with 
*their deceased husbands and doing so gladly; and that those wo- 
m%n who refused to burn themselves were held in disgrace. The 
same things have been stated by other writers Among the 

1. MahUbhWratat Adiparva, Ch. 126 ; Sts. 2r-26. 

2. Mahahharata^ Mausalaparva^ XVII. 7, 1 8-2i 

3. J. W. M’Orindla’s Ancient Jndia^ p. 69. 
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' other writers ' referred to by Strabo may be mentioned Diodorus, 
who says that among the Kafchians it was the custom for widows to 
be burned along with their husbands. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that an exception was made for women with child or with a 
family. Otherwise, if she did not comply with this custom she 
was compelled to remain a widow for the rest of her life, and to 
take no part in the sacrifices or other rites, as being an impious 
person.^ 

It is quite possible to think that the testimony of Greek writers 
in support of the prevalence of sail related only to the Panjab 
and especially to such tribes in that region as the Kathians who 
had not assimilated Vedic culture. Similarly it may be argued 
that the two instances of sail supplied by the Mahabharata, 
as against many where the widowed wives of princes did not burn 
themselves, indicate but a feeble survival of the pre-Vedic custom 
of sail, so that our main conclusion remains twiassailable, namely 
that the Vedic practice compelled a widow not to immolate her- 
self on the pyre of her deceased lord, but rather marry his nearest 
relative. Even the Dharmasutra^ of Gautama, which is looked 
upon as the earliest law-book, says * 

“ A woman whose husband is dead and who desires 
offspring ( may bear a son ) to her brother-in-law.* * 

“( On failure of a brother-in-law she may obtain offspring ) 
by ( cohabiting with ) a Sapinda, a Sagotra, a Samtoa'pra- 
vara, or one who belongs to the same caste. 

“ Some ( declare that she shall cohabit ) with nobody but 
a brother-in law 

It will be seen that what is enjoined by Gautama is practically 
identical with the custom prevalent in the Vedic period. Gautama, 
being the earliest law-giver, has been assigned to the 7th century,^ 
B. C. We may, therefore, assume that until that time the practice 
of a widow immolating herself on the funeral pyre of her husband 
was not sanctioned by law. Things, however, began to change 

J. Ibid., pp. 69-70, D. 3. 

%. XVIIl. 4.6,7, 
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pretty quickly, for the next earliest law-book on the subject, name- 
ly, that of Baudhayana\ lays down the following * — 

“A widow shall avoid during a year ( the use of ) honey, meat, 
spirituous liquor, and salt, and sleep on the ground. Maudgalya 
( declares that she shall do so ) during six months. 

‘‘After ( the expiration of ) that ( time ) she may, with the per- 
mission of her Gurus, bear a son to her brother- in-law^ in case 
she has no son.^* 

Vasistha^" was not much later than Baudhayana. He says : 
“The widow of a deceased person shall sleep on the ground 
during six months, practising religious vows and abstaining from 
pungent condiments and salt. After the completion of six months, 
she shall bathe, and offer a funeral oblation to her husband. 
( Then ) her father or her brother shall assemble the Gurus who 
taught or sacrificed ( for the deceased ) and his relatives, and shall 
appoint her ( to raise issue to her deceased husband. )’' 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that Baudhayana and 
Vasistha are in substantial agreement with each other. They, 
however, differ from Gautama in one material point. Because, 
the latter nowhere lays down any kind of asceticism for any 
length of time for a widow. We have, thus, to notice a new 
element introduced into the life of a woman who has lost her 
husband. For, Baudhayana and Vasistha enjoin ascetic practices 
on her for six months or one year, and require her to offer obla- 
tions to her departed husband before she can be permitted to live 
with another man. 

The ago during which Buddha and Mahavira flourished was 
noted for asceticism of a rigorous type. We have only to read the 
Buddhist and Jaina literature referring to the life-time of these 
teaiphers to be convinced of the correctness of this conclusion, 
which receives a remarkable confirmation also from the Brahma- 
nical literature. It seems that asceticism was, as it were, in the 


t 

1. Dharmamtra of BaudhSyaoa, II. 1. Z, 4, 7-9. 
*. Dharmamtra of Vaiistha, XVII. 55-56. 
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air at that time. It is, therefore, no wonder if we find temporary 
asceticism enjoined upon a widow by Baudhayana and Vasistha‘ 
on the immediate death of her husband- Although thei^e law-givers 
have introduced an element of asceticism in the life* of a widow, 
we have to note that it is only for a short period ; and they* allowed 
the widow, after the expiry of this period, to live with a near 
kinsman, as is also enjoined by Gautama. But the system of niyoga^ 
or cohabitation of a widow with her younger brother-in-law or 
near kinsman appears to have become extinct soon after the 
compilation of the Bharmasutra of Vasistba, and what remained 
thereafter was the ascetic practices just referred to. It is there- 
fore not a matter of surprise if the later law-givers such as Manu 
and Yfijfiavalkya lay down a life-long asceticism for a woman on 
the death of her husband. Thus Manu^ says 

A 

“At her pleasure let her emaciate her body by ( living on ) 
pure flowers, roots and fruits 5 but she must never even 
mention the name of another man after her husband has 
died. " 

“A virtuous wife, who after the death of her husband 
constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven, though she 
has no son, just like those chaste men ( Brahmacaria ).” 

“But a woman who, from a desire to have offspring, 
violates her duty towards her ( deceased ) husband, brings 
on herself disgrace in this world and loses her place with 
her husband ( in heaven ).” 

These verses clearly show that Manu does not allow the co- 
habitation of a widow with any man, even though she has no 
offspring. These are perhaps later insertions, as they conflict 
with Manu, IX. 59-61, where niyoga is permitted in such cases for 
raising one or, at the most, two sons according to the custom. 
YajSavalkya® has the following — 

— ® 

*■ She who does not go to another ( man ), whether her husband 

is living or dead, attains fame here and rejoices with Uma. ” 


1. Manu-SaMita, V. 157, 160-16J, 

2. YUjndtvalkya SamhdtU, I. 15. 



‘ The last redaction of the Manu-samhitn has been placed by 
Sutler between 200 B. C. and 200 A, D. We, therefore, see that 
about the beginning of the Christian era the custom of niyoga was 
falling into desuetude, and a woman, on the death of her husband, 
‘ is exhorted to practice life-long asceticism. Be it, however, noted 
here? that there is not even a least reference to the selMmmola- 
tion of a widow, whether in the text of Manu or of Yajnavalkya. 
•Things, however, seem to have considerably altered soon after 
the advent of the Gupta power. Thus the Vis7iu^, which was 
compiled after the fourth century A. D., says that one of the duties 
of a woman is, “ after the death of her husband, to preserve her 
chastity ( hrahmacarya ), or to ascend the pile after him 

Similarly the law-book of Brhaspati‘^ which has been assign- 
ed to the sixth or seventh century A. D., lays down the following*- 

“ L wife is considered half the body of her husband, equally 
sharing the result of his good or wicked deeds; whether she asce- 
nds the pile after him, or chooses to survive him leading a virtu- 
ous life, she promotes the welfare of her husband. 

It will be seen that, though both Visnu and Brhaspati allow a 
widow to lead a life of virtue and asceticism, they prescribe aU 
alternative course of action also, viz., that she may ascend his 
funeral pile. These are the earliest instances of Smrli referring to 
the practice of sail by a widow. We have noted that sail was 
practised even in very early periods, among tribes and races 
who had not imbibed Vedic culture. But no text from any ^ruti 
or even Smrti before the 5th Century A. D. is forthcoming to show 
that this rite was sanctioned by sacred law. It is„only when we 
come to the period of the Visnu and the Brhaspati Smrti that we, 
for the first time, note that sati was allowed by Hindu law. But 
^en here sati has been prescribed as an alternative course of 
action for a woman after the demise of her husband. In this con- 
nection, we have to take note of what the Paraiara-samhita^ says 

1. The InstUuies of 7i?nw, XXXV. 14. 

2! The Laws of Brhaspati, XXV, 11. 

3. ParUsara SamhitU, PrdyascittakUndam, verse 30, 
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about the course of life to be led by a widow. It contains four 
verses on the subject, representative of three different ages It 
seems the first of these belongs to the original text of the Smrti 
and the others were added, each in course of time to suit the cir- 
cumstances. The first of these may be translated as follows ^ — 

“ When the husband of a woman has disappeared, is dead, has 
turned a recluse, is impotent or has been excommunicated, under 
these five calamities another husband is permitted to women. ^ ' 

It will be seen that ParaSara takes a far more sympathetic 
view of the condition of a woman than Manu or even the Sutra- 
kSras. Manu, as we have just seen, inclines more to a life of 
asceticism for woman than marriage through niyoga after the 
death of her husband. The earliest and most liberal of the Sutra- 
kftras is Gautama, who allows a woman to marry another man 
after the demise of her husband, without waiting for any length 
of time or without prescribing any kind of asceticism for any 
period* He thus allows a woman to marry soon after her hus- 
band is dead, but Para^ara permits her a second marriage not only 
when the husband is dead, but also when he has disappeared, nay, 
even when he is known to be living, provided he has become a re- 
cluse or an outcast or impotent. This certainly points to a state 
of society which was far anterior to that of the Manu-Smrti, though 
perhaps, not to that of the Dharmasutra period. Things however 
changed, and provision had to be made in conformity with the alter- 
ed conditions. This explains why we have the second of the four 
verses in the Parasara-SamhilaK It may be rendered as follows: — 

“That woman, who, when the husband is dead, performs the 
vow of chastity ( brahmacarya ), attains to heaven after death like 
the Brahmaoarls. ” 

This is an exact replica of Manu, V. 160, which we have trans- 
lated above, and the full significance of which we have also dis- 
cussed before. We shall, therefore, not be far from right if we 
maintain that this verse came to be inserted in the Farasara- 
samUta soon after the compilation of the Manu-Smrti. We have 

1. Pafamra Saififihita, PrnyaMttaknn^amt verse 31. 
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now to consider the remaining two verses from ParftSara,’ which 
*epi|psent a condition of society of a much later period. They may 
be translated’thus 

“She vho follows her husband will abide in heaven for as 
much time as there are hairs on a human being, that is, three 
thousand crores and a half. 

“ As a snake-catcher takes out a snake from a hole by force, in 
the same manner the wife ( who immolates herself ), taking out 
her husband ( from hell ), enjoys ( heavenly bliss ) with him. ” 

These verses show that by self-immolation a woman not only 
dwells in heaven herself, but raises up her husband also from hell. 
This shows that they came to be inserted when the anumaratm of 
a*widow was in full swing and was considered to be vastly supe- 
rior even to a life of asceticism, such as that prescribed as an alter- 
native course by the Visnu and Brhaspati Smrtis, When exactly 
these last two verses were inserted into the Parasara, it is diflS- 
oult to say. We have noticed above that verse 2 is an almost ex- 
act replica of Manu, IX. 76. Now, in regard to the last two verses, 
they are found with a slightly different phraseology in other 
Smrtis. VijhaneSvara^, who commented upon the Yajnavalkya 
Smxti, attributes them to Sahkhahgirasa, who seem to be the joint 
authors of some Smrti, MSdhavacarya, who wrote a commentary 
on ParaSara, traces the first of these to the Harita and the second 
to the Vyasa Smrti. It is difficult to say who copied from whom. 
It appears, however, that these two verses were incorporated into 
Pavasara after the model of Angirasa or Sankhahgirasa, for MedhS- 
tithi, a commentator on Manu'^Smrth refers to and condemns the 
practice of anumarana allowed by Ahgirasas'^. But he does not 
refer to Parasara at all, although practically the same verses 
Qccur there. On the other hand, Medhatithi refers to Parasara 

in his gloss on Manu* in connection with the permission of 

• — — 

1 . Parasara- SaihhitJlt Pr&ya§cittakUndam, verses 32 ,; 33 . 

2. Yajnavalkya Smrti ( Nirijayasttgara Press ), Acaradhtjlxyah- VivUha’^ 
A:3nrfam,*\ier8e 86. 

3 ! Manu-bdihhitUt V. 157 * 

4, Manuks avfihitn^'JX. 76, 
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marriage to a woman under the five well-known calamities. Thia 
shows that the verses in Parasara connected with anumarava y^erft 
not in the text of that Smrti which was extant before MedhatitWi 
and came to be inserted later on in imitation of Angirasa, with a 
view to sanction a new practice that was coming intd force in 
society. « 

Now Medhatithi has been assigned by Biihler to the 9th cent 
tury A. D.’ Evidently Angirasa and Smrtikaras of his ilk must 
have lived before that time. The practice of sail must have come 
into vogue also before that time, and it was doubtless gaining 
ascendency over the custom of life-long asceticism recommended by 
the previous law-givers. Of course, sail has not established itself 
completely, as we have seen that it has been coidemned in no un* 
certain terms as an act of suicide by Medhatithi himself. He has, 
no doubt, in this connection referred to the view of Angirasa 
which allows anumararjLa 5 but he says that it is not an obligatory 
act, that is to say, it is not that it must be done. In his opinion 
it stands on the same footing Jas the performance of the iyena 
sacrifice allowed^by the Vedic text ; “One may kill living beings by 
means of iyena sac^ifice.’^ The Vedic text, no doubt, makes the 
performance of this sacrifice possible, but only for an individual 
who is blinded by extreme hatred (l[T ) for creature life. This act 
can in no way be regarded, says Medhatithi, as dharma ( a merito* 
rious act ). Similarly, the widow who is bent upon experiencing 
the consequences ensuing from this act of suicide, viz. anuTwaratia, 
can disobey the prohibition of it and put an end to her life. But 
in so doing she cannot be considered as acting according to the 
scriptures. Further, continues Medhatithi, we have the distinct 
Vedic text - “One shall not die before the span of one’s life is run 
out,” which is in contradiction to the Smrti text of Angirasa. 
We have, therefore, to interpret Angirasa in such a way as tp 
show that his statement is not in conflict with the Vedic injunct 
tion. This we can do only by supposing that Angirasa allo ws 
anumarava to a widow under special circumstances. Supposing 
that a widow is childless, has not inherited any property, has to 
toil and moil for her livelihood, does not wish to ‘marry again ; 

— ■ "'■' " 
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supposing that she is placed under conditions of abnormal dis- 
*tr€i§s, where transgressions are permissible, as was the case with 
Yi^vSmifcra when he partook of the dog’s thigh, a widow can 
undergo anumaravia. This act, though it is suicide, may be 
' condoned as a taansgression pardonable in times of distress* 

feindu society seems to have changed pretty fast after MedhSr, 
^tithi wrote, for Hindu law was being differently explained about 
the middle of the 11th century, when Vijfianesvara flourished in 
the court of the Calukya king VikramSditya and composed his 
(commentary on the Ydjnavalkya-Smrti, He was followed in the 
14th century by MadhavacSrya, who wrote a gloss on the Para-- 
sara-samhitd and lived in the reigns of Bukka and Harihara of 
the Vijayanagara dynasty. Both unite in eulogising the practice 
of sail and holding it up as the ideal for a widow, One may feel 
curious and ask in this connection how these commentators slur 
over the Vedic text quoted above : “One shall not die before the span 
of one's life is run out Madhavacarya explains it away in this 
manner ^ “ The Smrti text relating to anumarana remains forceful, 

otherwise it has no scope ( for action ). The ^ruti text relating to 
self-destruction has, indeed, scope everywhere except in the case 
qf women desirous of heaven ’ \ This means that the ^rutt text 
forbidding suicide is not to be given a first and universal appli- 
cation, as a Sruti text deserves, and as has been done by Medha- 
tithi, but its scope is to be limited by the Smrti text, which has to 
be given its full scope first, leaving the ^ruti text to be applied 
only where it is not covered by the former. 

Medhatithi did not look upon anumarana as a dharma or meri- 
torious act at all, and tolerated it only as a transgression in times 
of distress. On the other hand, Vijrianesvara and Madhavacarya 
regard anumararia as a Dharma and not as an act of suicide, 
^enoe they argued that the suicide prohibited by the ^ruti text 
was to be considered suicide in all cases except in that of self- 
destruction by a widow. The whole mental vision thus seems to 
have changed between the time when Medhatithi and Vijnane- 
Svara wrote, that is, between the 9th and the 11th century A. D. 

'That the mental vision had completely altered during this 
peripd may be inferred from another consideration alscf, PaithJ- 
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nasi, a SmrtikSra, who seems to be earlier than Ahgirasa, says 
By the order of Brahma, a Brahmana woman is not to follow jkhe* 
dead ( husband ). But among other castes this isjaid^down as the 
best duty of a woman 

Similarly, if Angirasa allowed anumararia, lie allowed it cnly 
in the case of non-BrShmana woman. This text of Ahgirasa also 
has been quoted by Madhav5c5rya, which may be rendered as • 
follows 

“A woman of the Brahmapa caste ( who ) follows her dead 
husband does not, on account of suicide, lead either herself or her 
husband to heaven 

Many more texts have been adduced to by MadhavacErya in'this 
connection ; but the two texts adverted to above have also been 
quoted by Vijnanosvara. Both these commentators explain them 
by remarking that the prohibition in this case relates to the asce- 
nding of a separate pile, that is to say, a Brahmana woman shall 
not immolate herself with her husband on the same pile. -And in 
support of their position they quote a text from TJ^anas:' “A 
Brahmana woman should not die by ascending a separate pile 
It seems that from the 11th century onwards the sati rite became 
such a rage that even Brahmana widows were not spared, al- 
though they were originally exempted. 

It may now be asked, when and how came this sati rite to be in- 
troduced and enforced in India ? The evidence marshalled above 
shows that the custom was entirely non-existent in the early 
Hindu society. The Vedic practice was that of a widow marry- 
ing her dead husband’s younger brother. In the sutra period she 
was allowed to marry any near kinsman. The earliest Dharma- 
t^ra ( Gautama ) did not prescribe any ascetic practice, while' 
the later ( BaudhSyana and Vasistha ) enjoined ascetic practices 
for a short period only. Later on, however, this asceticism alone 
remained and became life-long. This was the characteristic of the 
period between the 2nd century B. 0. and the 4th century A. D. , 


31. Parnh&ra &iaihhiin, PrS^atcittakn^am^ vene 83, 
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when* the Manu and YajfUivalkya Smrti were compiled. But there 
*is absolutely no mention of the aati rite in any one of these works. 
Later on, ho\^ever, we find this rite prescribed for a widow but 
only as an alternative to life-long asceticism. This is clear even 
* from a superficial study of the Visnu and the Brhaspati SmTti, 
whith were compiled between the 5th and 9th centuries A. D. 
Soon after that Hindu society was completely revolutionised, and 
•we find new SmTtis and new commentaries holding up sati as the 
ideal for a widow in comparison with life-long asceticism. The 
latter is no doubt mentioned by them, but only just mentioned,, 
and that incidentally. Sati^ on the other hand was specially 
eulogised, and celestial felicity of the highest type was promised 
to the widow who immolated herself. In fact, she was believed to 
raise her dead husband even from hell and make him a parti- 
dlpant of her heavenly bliss. The period, however, between the 
5th and 9th centuries was ajperiod of transition. The practice of 
sort was, no doubt, gaining ascendency ; but authors and scholars 
were not wanting who condemned it. Such was Medhfttithi, and 
we have already seen in what way exactly he has condemned it. 
He was, however, a scholiast and probably belonged to one school 
of law. This was not, however, the case with the poet B&pa, who 
flourished in the 7th century A. D. and was a protege of Harsa- 
vardhana, the supreme ruler of northern India. His views on the 
subject have been embodied in a characteristic passage of the 
Kadambarlf^ which has already attracted attention in various 
quarters. The passage may be rendered as follows — 

“This ( practice ), namely anumarana, is utterly fruitless. This 
is a path followed by the illiterate, this is a manifestation of in- 
fatuation, this is a course of ignorance, this is an act of foolhardi- 
ness, this is short-sightedness, this is a stumbling through 
stupidity, viz. , that life is put an end to when a parent, brother, 
friend or husbandfis dead. Life should not be ended if it does not 
les^e ( one ) of itself. If the matter is ( properly ) considered, this 
suicide has, indeed, a selfish object, inasmuch as it is intended to 
arrest the unendurable pain of bereavement. But it brings no good 

!_j ! 
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wliatsoever to the deceased. Certainly it is not a means of reviv*^ 
ing him ( i. e., the deceased ), nor does it cause any a.ugmentation 
of religious merit, nor is it a means to attain to a world of bliss, 
nor does it prevent falling into hell, nor is it a means of ^ meeting 
( the deceased ), nor does it lead to mutual communion. One 
( of these ), not being master of himself, is carried to an altogether 
different world, acquired as a fruit of his KA.RMAN. This other 
( person ) is merely conjoined with the sin of suicide. If the person 
survives, ( he or she ) can do much good to the deceased and to 
( himself or herself ) ; but if the person dies, ( he or she ) can do 
good to neither/’' 

The above is one of the most interesting passages in Sanskrit 
literature, and throws a flood of light upon the period when it was 
written. The first and foremost point that strikes us on reading 
it is that it was not merely salt, but general anumararta that was 
prevalent in India when Bana wrote. It is not merely the case* of 
a woman following her dead husband as sati that we have to note 
here. But curiously enough we find that on the demise of a father^ 
brother or friend, his sons or daughters, his brothers or sisters and 
his or her friends immolated themselves. Such a thing is unheard 
of, no instance of it being known from Indian literature, secular 
or sacred, prior to the time of Bana. As we shall see later on^ 
instances of this general anumarava are by no means lacking in 
inscriptions and chronicles of later period. But it can be asserted 
without any fear of contradiction that such a custom was un-^^ 
known to India before BSpa flourished. 

The second point that engages our attention is that B&nac 
passes tha same verdict on sati that has been passed by Medha- 
tithi, viz., that it is'an act of suicide. Thirdly Bana asserts ip the; 
9i08t unambiguous terms that this immolation does no good at alir ’ 
to the person concerned, because his destiny is already determined 
by his KARMAN while living on the earth- 

, , , f;;' 

It will be seen from the above resume that sati was mentioned 
for the first time in the Visiutu-Smrti^ which was compiled soon 

I,. .*r 

after the 5 th century A. D. It may now be asked whether we 
have any* epigraphic evidence shedding light on the subject. 
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A^emorial stelae have been found in numbers in Rajputfinfi, called 
• devil, ♦ These are small stone uprights, sometimes sculptured with 
figures and engraved with an inscription. They were erected in 
commemoration of the women, mostly of the Rajput race, who be- 
oaipe salty as is made clear by the words engraved. Many such have 
been foupd at Ghatiyala in Jodhpur State, the earliest of which is 
dated ( V, S. 947 = A. D. 890 ) and records that there was a Rajput 
chief called Ranuka whose wife Sampalla Devi fallowed him as 
sa/i.V Not far from Ghatiyala is the village of Osia from which 
Jain Oswals are supposed to hail. This place is full of old me^ 
morial stones, the earliest of which is dated ( V.S. 895 = 838 A D.).^ 
In fact, the whole of Rajaputana and Central India are full of 
such stelae. The earliest of these, however, has been found at Eran 
in the Sagar district of the Central Provinces. It is a small pillar 
bearing an inscription. It is dated G. E. 191 = 510 A. D., and be- 
longs to the reign of a Gupta prince called Bhanu Gupta. The in- 
scription records that Bhanu Gupta had a chieftain named Gopa- 
raja, who came apparently to the place where the pillar was set up, 
and fought a battle in which he was killed, and that his wife cre- 
mated herself on his funeral pyre. We are thus on sure ground 
when we say that the practice of salt was coming into vogue about 
the beginning of the 6th century A. D. 

There are, however, other features connected with the social 
revolution of this period that we shall now proceed to take into 
consideration. As we have just seen, Bana has made a clear re- 
ference to various types of ammarariatuot merely of a widowed wife 
follqvying her dead husband, but also relatives and friends follow- 
ing their dead relatives and friends. The annals of Kashmir set 
forth some interesting instances of anuinara^a which show clear- 
ly how different was the custom from what it was in the Gupta 
period. In these singular instances, we find anumarav<i practised 
not only by a wife or wives, but also by concubines, slaves of the 


1. Progress Report of the Archceological iSurvey of jf., W. 0., ld06-7, p, 35, 
para 33; D.^B. List of Inscriptions 6f Northern India: 
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household, mother, nurse, man-servants, faithful friends and 
followers. So that the practice, as is evidnet from this ohroniolev 
is the same as described or referred to by B&na in' the seventh 
century. But even in these a gradual change in tbe extent of the 
scope of the rite is to be noticed. The earliest of t^ese occurs in the 
10th century ( 902 A. D. ), when on the death of king Sainjcara- 
varman', his three queens, two maid-servants, and one- male 
servant called Jayasiihha burnt themselves on his death. The, 
instance of anumarana that is recorded next is the one that took 
place on the death of king Ananta* ( 1081 a. d. ). After his death 
not only his queen, but two male servants, a litter-carrier, and 
a few female servants immolated themselves. The next instance of 
anumararja that we notice is on the death of Kalasa^ in 1089, when 
a concubine immolated herself along with the queens. Next 
comes the anumaram of the queens of Malla^ ( 1089-1101 ). Hetp 
we see the sister-in-law of Malla, his two daughters-in-law, six 
female attendants, his mother and his nurse burning themselves, 
not with the body of Malla but in separate places. The first three 
of these evidently muet have died to meet, not Malla, but his 
queen, in the next world. The last instance of anuma' arid which 
we have to note occurred in the 12th century. Here we see only 
the four qneens of Sussala’’ following him on his death. ' This 
clearly indicates that the scope of anumarava had gradually 
widened. Before Alexander’s invasion of India anumaraxui was 
oo-extensive with sati, that is the self-immolation of a wife on the 
death of her husband. Not a single instance is known, from the 
Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jain literatures, of relatives ( other 
than wives ), friends and dependants of the deceased burning 
themselves on funeral pyres or on separate piles. The story re^ 
lated by the Kashmir chronicle in the above account repeated it- 
self down to a very recent period. We have only to turn to the 
narrative written by a German traveller called Honigberger, who 


1. Ealhava's Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmir, Canto V, 220-7. 

2. Ibid., Canto VII, 481. 

8. IWd., Canto VII, 724. 

4. Ibid., Canto Vn,1486'>94, 

6. Ibid,«OantoVlIl,144a 
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.was ^tat« physician to Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Fanjab. 
Th^ein is preserved a graphic account of the anumaravt’i practised 
after the demise of this Indian ruler. 

“ The* scene «f this sad funeral where Maharajah Ranjit Singh 
’ was^burned with his queens and slaves was a small garden atta- 
ched to the fortress, where the body of the deceased Chief was 
* brought on a board and placed on a hugs pile. The queens of 
Maharajah came out of the Harem, surrounded by several of their 
attendants. The queens ascended the pile by means of a ladder 
amidst the chanting of sacred texts by the priests and the gentle 
beating of drums and sat at the head of the Chief. They were 
followed by the slaves of the household who sat at his feet. They 
were, then, covered with a thick mat over which oil was poured. 
The whole pyre was kindled in which the lives of all these people 
perished in a few moments ”. 

The instances of anumaram that we have been referred to al- 
ready show that the custom existed at least in the north-western 
part of India. From the inscriptions published in Epigraphia 
Carmtica, it appears that it existed in the southern part of India 
also. Inscription No. 47 of the Honnai Taluq* records the death 
of the Kadamba ruler Tailapa, upon which his faithful follower 
and secretary, Bopanna, in accordance with the vow taken before 
the throne and ” making good his word ( given ) for the occasion 
( Vele vakyam ) " sacrificed his life and “ went to Svarga with 
Tailasa-deva ”. The incident is said to have occurred in 1130 
A. D. A. grant from the State seems to have been made to his 
family by the successor of the deceased as he had fulfilled his 
vow, from which it may bo concluded that such public instances 
of self-sacrifice were rare, but were held in high esteem and hence 
encouraged by the authorities. Inscriptions Nos. 5 and 27 of 
‘Arkalgud Taluq® disclose the self-destruction of two persons on 
the death of their master, the Gahga king Nltimargga, who lived 
about 915 A. D. A faithful friend and follower, Racheya by name, 

immolated himself by entering the fire. No 27 discloses that one 

• 

1. Epigraphia Catnatica, Vol. VII. 

2. Ibid., Vol. V. 
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B&biyamma also entered the fire on the game occasion This 
name seems to be that of a woman, perhaps his wife. 

The inscriptions in the Epigraphia Camatica evidently refer to 
upright stones erected in honour of the departed, called Vira- 
fSmna or ^tra-kcd. The sculpture on the pillars generally rjjpr^*'. 
sented the deities worshipped by a particular family. Sometimes 
the persons who destroyed themselves in this herpic way were 
also depicted on the stones. This is evident from the following 
quotations referring to the pillar bearing inscription Uo. 112 of 
the Belur Taluq : “ And on the pillar they became united with 
Laksml and with Garuda’ “The sculptures on the pillar 
point unmistakably to suicide, being all figures of men with 
swords cutting off their own arms and legs, and even their heads”.* 
These sculptures disclose some striking instances of self-destraq,'- 
tion where great heroism and strength of mind were displayed. 
The inscription*, which is dated 1220 A. D., states that on the death 
of king Ballala, his minister and general, prince Euvara Lak^ma, 
who had been brought up by the king as his own son and was on 
intimate terms with him, destroyed himself at his death' along 
with his wife Suggall Devi. It can be conjectured from the des- 
cription engraved on the pillar that the couple mounted the Vlra 
iSsam and cut their bodies limb by limb and thus immolated 
themselves. Inscriptions Nos. 9 and 10 of the Ersnarajpet 
Taluq* describe a similar act of self-immolation, where greater 
valour was displayed at the time of death. Here we find not only 
one or two persons immolating themselves, but- a long train of 
faithful followers, comprising men and women, cutting their limbs 
and heads and mounted on the back of an elephant. The sculpture- 
represents the self-destruction of the line of Nayaka servants 
who were under some hereditary engagement to the Hoysalas. 

The record runs thus “ Sivaneya Nayaka . - with five of 

his servants, fulfilled his engagement ( or vow ) with Ballala Deva ' 
Lakkeya Nayaka, with his wife Qahga Devi and three servants, 


1. Ibid„Vol.V. Belur No. 118. 

2. Ibid.. Vol. 7. Introduotion, p. xziil. 
8. Ibid., Vol, V. 

4, Ibid., Vj3l. IV. 
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fulfill^ his engagement with Narasinga, son of Ball&la In the 
, S^ka year (specified .= 1257 A, D. ) Eanneya-N&yaka with his 
wives Ummavve, Javanavve, and Kallavve, and with ten maid- 
servants end twenty>one men-servants, six times embraced 
^Garuda’ on ( or* from ) the heed of an elephant and fulfilled bis 
engagement with Somesvara-Deva ( son of Narasihga. )” In the 
Saka year ( specified ) Singeya-NSyaka, the son of Kanneya* 
NSyaka, with his wives Ketavve, Honnave, Naohavve, and with 
ten^maid-servants and twenty man-servants, on (or from) the head 
of an elephant six times embraced Garuda and fulfilled his engage- 
ment with Narasiriiha -Deva. ” Inscription No. 146 of the Eadur 
Taluq,' which records the death of Bammarasa on the battle-field 
in 1180 A. D. , also describes the«death of his follower Bammaya 
N&yaka, who did it to win fame. A riira-kdl is said to 
have been erected to his memory by his son Hariyama NSyaka. 

The incidents quoted above refer to the death of a follower or 
a whole retinue on the death of a ruling chief or master. But 
Inscription No. 149 of Shikarpur Taluq,* dated 1185 A. t>. , des- 
cribes the self-destruction of a man called Boka on the death of 
Lachchals Devi, the senior queen of the Calukya king Bomesvara 
Deva. The inscription describes the vow taken previously by 

Boka : “ fulfilling the vow he had previously uttered, saying 

‘1 will die with the Devi’, he died.” The description of his death 
shows that he cut off his bead with his own bands = “On the master 
calling him, saying, 'you are the brave man who with resolution 
has spoken of taking off your head’, with no light courage Boka 
gave his bead, while the world applauded saying, ‘He did so at the 
very instant.’ ” 

In all these instances it is explicit that a vow was taken 
previously, by the person or persons who immolated themselves 
jind that it was fulfilled in all seriousness when the time dame. 
The following account of a custom prevalent in India in the 11th 
cehtury, found in Elliot's History of India,^ points to a similar 
custom 

: — ^ — . 11 , ! — , 

1. Ibid , VolTVI. 

t m, VoUVIL 

3, ffhtory of India, 1, 9, 
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Some of the kings of India, when they ascend the throne ^ 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves^ 
Attached to the king 's person are three or four hundred oom* 
panions, who have joined him of their own free "will without 
compulsion. When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives 
it to his companions. Each in his turn approaches, takes a sifiall 
quantity and eats it. All those who so eat the rice are obliged, 
when the king dies, or is slain, to burn themselves on the very day 
of the king’s decease. This is a duty which admits of no delay, 
and not a vestige of these men ought to be left.” 

From tbe above instances it is clear that the anumjrava 
prevalent in southern India is of a somewhat different type from 
the one prevalent in Kashmir. In the former we see that an oath 
of allegiance was previously taken by the officers of the king of 
the ruler, according to which these persons had to immolate them- 
selves. It was looked upon as a feat of chivalry in which great 
valour and strength of mind were displayed at their death. Some- 
times a single individual immolated himself, and sometimea a 
whole retinue of men and women. Another noteworthy point about 
these is that the persons who immolated themselves were not re- 
lated by any ties of blood, but by an oath of allegiance, whereas 
in the case of the Kashmir Chronicle it was mostly the 
relatives who burnt themselves on the death of the chief, and if 
anyone not related to him died, it was not in accordance with any 
oath of allegiance taken solemnly before the king, but as a token 
of affection. Another feature common to both is the strong faith 
in life after death. It was tbe firm conviction that union with the 
deceased would be tbe certain result if they could discard tbe life 
here, that prompted them to self-immolation. In tbe K&shmlr 
Chronicle, queen Suryamatl’s oath before she entered the flames 
corroborates this : — * 

" In order to put a stop to the slanderous rumours which hUd 
grown up with regard to Haladhara’s position as her confident, 
she, the Satl, took an oath in proper form, pledging ( her happi- 
ness in a ) future life. ” 


1. ^Iba^Vs Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir^ Osnto VII, 477, 
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Another striking point of resemblance is the similarity of 
*th^ words vela~vUta and vsla-vakyam. Vela-vitta is the word 
used for an officer of a king in the Kashmir Chronicle. In gome 
instances we rfee the vela-vitta immolating himself at the death of 
■ his master. Jayasimha,’ in the above instances, was one of this 

• type. But there are references to vela-vitta^ where they are not 
found* killing themselves. When King Yasfaskara* died, queen 

• Trllokyadevl burnt herself and among the retinue who proved 
treacherous to the king is mentioned a vela-vitta. He is referred to 
along with the friends, relatives and servants of the king. A 
velSrvUta in favour with Queen Didda, who was the ruler of her 
state for sometime, is mentioned in VI, 324.* From these 
instances it is clear that the self-immolation of such a vela-vitta 
was optional, but it is not certain whether he had to take any 
oath beforehand •, whereas vela valcyam, as has been stated above, 
meant the oath of allegiance taken before the throne. The two 
terms seem to be connected, but what the exact connection was, 
it is difficult to determine. 

In the records of Southern India there is one striking instance 
of anumararia which is uncommon to the soil of India. Usually, 
it was on the death of a man that a man or a woman immolated 
himself or herself. But it has never been recorded, at least in 
the case of NorthA^n India, that anybody died on the death of a 
woman.® Unlike this, in the records of Epigraphia CarnatLa, is 
found an instance where an officer immolated himself on the 
death of a queen in accordance with the oath of allegiance taken 
previously, and his family was rewarded by her husband, the 
king, and the State. 


1. Ibid., Canto V, S26. 

* S. Ibid., Canto VI, 73, 106, 1*7. 

ZT Ibid., Canto VI. 107. 

4 . Ibid., VI. 3*4. 

5. In the Arabian NightB there is an instance of anu tnarana, which is 
* the reverse of what was in vogue in India. It is the case of the 

burial of a husband with his dead wife. 
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Tbd two sets of instances recorded above happened about the 
same period in India, though in different parts of the country. 
There does not seem to be any suflSciently long interval of timb 
between them to think that one was the gradual development of 
the other. 

It is curious to note that among the Japanese a similar custom 
of self-immolation prevails. It is called the harakiri By it is 
meant that a person killed himself in token of his loyalty to his 
master. It is attended by a ceremony. The underlying idea is 
the belief that he will be united with his master in the next 
world. Here, too, the person does not enter the fire but cuts his 
belly open in a certain fashion. The similarity is so striking 
that it is not improbable that this custom had its origin in 
Central Asia among the Mongolian tribes and was later on 
brought to India, where it developed in different parts of the 
country in different ways. 



THE TWO BHAGAVATAS 


BY 

S. Srikantha Sastri, M. a. 

ft is well known that of the two PurSnaB - Devi BhSgavata 
and Sri Bhagavata, the Saktas and Vaisnavas claim that their 
owji sectarian work is the real Mahapurana composed by VySsa 
and the other is a mere Upapurana. In his Introduction to the 
Devi-Bhagavata, Nllakantha asserts that the authority of the 
Matsya and Saiva Puranas is in favour of the priority of Devi 
Bhagavata. He quotes the following verses in support. 

Bhagavatyas oa Durgayas caritam yatra vidyate I 
Tattu Bhagvatam proktam na tu Devipuranakam H 

( Saive-Madhyesyara mahatmye ) 

Here Devipuranaka means the Upapurana K Alika PurAna* 
yadidam Kalikakhyam tanmulam BhAgavatam smiiam 

( HemAdrau ) 

The chief characteristics of BhAgavata are these enumerated 
in the MAtsya : — 

^Tsrrf^^q- nrnT# 

Puramnfare ~ ^ \ 

*TnT5qT ^ TfTR^cT fk%' H 

Thus the Bhagavata is that work which commences with 
OAyatrl and deals extensively with Dharma^ and the story of the 
kflling of Vrtra, in the SArasvata kalpa, and Hayagriva Brahma^ 
vidyA. All these are only applicable to the Devi Bhagavata which 
begins with this mantra. 

arJTwf ^ i 

U ( AanalB* B. Q. E. I. ] 

• f 
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It ifif true that the first verse of Sri BhSgavata beginningr** 
Jantna-dyasya yatonvSyaditaratah^’ is explained as referring io 
GSyatrl but the verse is not in Tripad Chandas and^ nowhere else in 
the whole of Sri Bhagavata do we find an extensive explanation of 
Gayatrl. In the D. Bh.° on the other hand, two whole skandhas 
( X and xi ) are devoted for the exposition of Gayatrl and Dharma. 

It is claimed that the Sri Bh° also deals with the story of Vrtra 
but therein it is said that Citraketu a Vaisnava, was cursed by 
Parvatl and was born as Vrtra. The story in the D. Bh. ( VI-4-15 ) 
however is nearer to the original Vedic story of Trisiras and 
Tvastr. ( Rg. 1. 85-9. ) ; also in the Taittirlya Sarnhita ( IT. 5-1 ) 

f!w etc. 

As regards the Hay agriv a story, the Sri. Bh.® (V. Skandha) 
refers to it but does not account for the fact of Visnu possessing 
a horse's head, and it is not a Vidya sacred to a Goddess. The 
severing of Visnu’s head by gnawing away the string by pipilikas 
as depicted in the D. Bh.® , is an improvement on the story of 
Makha. The ^atapatha and PanoavimSa Brahmanas ( S. Br. xiv- 
1-1. 7 to 10 ; and Pa. Br. VII-5-5 ) assert that Makha's head being 
severed, flew up with the sound ‘‘Ghran" and became either the 
Oharma or the sun’s disk. The D. Bh.® goes further and trans- 
plants a horse’s head on the trunk of Visnu. 

The contention that only the Vaisnavapuranas are SUttmka and 
the rest TQmasa is of little value, as Saiva purSnas, ten in number, 
claim that they alone are Ssttvika. Further in the Sri. Bh.® itself 
it is said that Vyasa having failed to obtain peace of mind after 
composing the 17 puranas and the Mahabharata composed the Bh&- 
gavata at the instruction of Narada. Thus in the Matsya — 

^f?rr i 

And Padme — ^ « s gre T »ai r i% i 

snH«iiw4H«i ii 

qr^ra;. i 
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^ Here only seventeen Farinas are mentioned before Bharata. 
But the Markandeya - one of the eighteen is said to have been com- 
posed after the Bharata. Kraustuki, dissatisfied with the Bharata, 
came to Mark/indeya and heard the Markandeyapurana : — 

avaat n etc, 

finally in the Devi Bhagavata — 

Wrsm » ( I~2“16 ). 

The commentator explains that the Devi Bhagavata, the fifth 
Maha~-puraria was composed after Brahma, Padma, Vaisnava, 
Saiva piiranas. Hence the Devi Bhagavata alone is the genuine 
MahS-purana and not the other. 

Thus the Saktas. From the critical view-point it must be 
admitted that the main bulk of the Devi Bhagavata is very old. 
Panini ihentions the Saiva Bhagavatas who carried a trisula ( V- 
2-76,). The Tantrikas claim that Sri vidya etc. are taught in the 
Vedio mantras themselves. Kautilya mentions the Goddess Canda- 
vSta who protected the crops and resided in seeds and wealth. 
She is probabaly the same as Sakambhari ( whose shrine near 
Badami is famous ). If the commentaries of Madhva and Nimbarka 
can be relied on, the Brahma Sutras ( II-2-42 ) criticise not the 
Pancaratra system but the Sakta cult, though Sarhkara and 
Ramanuja take the last prakarana as referring to the Pancaratras. 
The Bhagavati cult in the Kerala country is of great antiquity, 
going back to the first century of the Christian Era. But it is to 
be noted that in the D, Bh.° no Kerala shrine in particular is 
mentioned. fact, great prominence is given to Kasi and Kama* 
kbya. The Durga worship is said to have been started at KasI by 

Subahu and thence spread all over India. 

• 

g srfimr gvgn « 

nrwlr ^ I 

5 ii 

In the Vedic period, Euru P&noala was the sacred land and 
evidently EstI and Eosala along with Magadha was outside the 
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pale and probabaly the Avaidika Saiva and Sakta cults prevailed 
there. The Sakyas before Buddha seem to have worshipped some 
Sakta Goddesses like Abhaya, Rama devata, Srhgataka devata, 
Nityanu buddha, etc. ‘ Kamakhya is also spoken of as ^highly 
sacred to the Goddess in the D. Bh. ( vii-38. ) Though many 
southern shrines of the Devi are mentioned, yet the author seems 
to have been a northerner, even as the composer of Sri Bh° was 
a Dravida. 

Coming to the text of the D. Bh.° we come across quotations 
from Manu, the Gita etc. ® Of greater interest is the mention of 
Yajnavalkya as the author of a Dharma Sastra. 

f^wr: « IV-21-12. 

Similiarly the works of Kanada, Gautama, Kanva, Panini, 
Sakatayana, Katyayana, Satatapa, Sarhvarta, Vasistha, Parasara 
( IX-4-25 ) are also mentioned. Hence it is clear that D.‘Bh.° can- 
not have been earlier than Yajnavalkya smrti which mentions the 
ridvaka ^ and was probabaly composed in the 3rd century A. D. 
About the other Smrtikaras nothing is definitely known and their 
date cannot be fixed with certainty. 

The D. Bh.® shows considerable knowledge of Advaita and 
employs such terms as pragabhava^ pracihiafitsahhava, 
etc. ( 111-6-27 ; III-7-43 ). But this does not necessarily mean 
that the work is later than Saihkara for nowhere it is said that 
3aihkara invented these terms anew. In the 9th Skandha { ix-4- 
25 ) the mode of worshipping the Goddess is said to have been 
taken from Kanva Sakha. The commentator explains that it is not 
to be found in the current Kanva Sakha and has been lost. 
Similarly in the Rudraylmala and other works, Vasistha is said 
to have worshipped Buddhesvari according to the Atharvavedl* 

1. Avadana Sataka I. p. 195 and Mahavastu. 

2. jS. G, ni-12-63 etc. 

Kane, £[iatoi^ of Dharma BSstra, Vob I. 
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Sakha at Kamakhya. Also Kauthumokta Haristuti is mentioned 
( b. Bh. IX-11. ) 

Th^ D. Bh.° mentions the following Mleccha tribes as occu- 
.pjang the Ganges valley. 

Tf 5j*iTn% 

g^ ^ arT^RT gmf- ^ « 

fJrTRfRt %ggRt • 

f*Rf^ mif 5T^ w^qR > 

RTg sRr-- n ( IV-8-28 ) 

The mention of the Hunas on the banks of the Ganges in- 
dicates a later date than Skanda Gupta though not necessarily 
after the Muhammadan conquest. The sixth century probably 
saw the composition of the Devi BhSgavata and the Markandeya 
Puranas. The original portion of the Sri Bhagavata seems to have 
been composed at a slightly later date in the sixth century, though 
Wilson and Grierson ascribe it to the 13th, Pargiter to the 9th, 
C. V. Vaidya to the 10th centuries. Vincent Bmith held, that the 
Agni, Bh&gavata Markandeya and portions of Skanda were 
current even in the 7th century. Abhinava Gupta in his GltS- 
bhasya quotes from the Sri Bhagavata. Pargiter ascribes the 
Markandeya to the sixth century, and it seems to us that the Devl- 
mahatmya contained therein, is drawn form the Devi Bh&gavata. 
The familiar verse 

HRRPH >» 

occurring both in the Markandeya Purana ( ch. 91, 3. 9. Devl- 
mihatmya x- v. 81-93 ) and in the Devi Bhagavata ( VIlI-I-28 ) is 

f , 

reproduced in the Dadhimatl inscription of Druhlana, dated G. E. 
289 ( A. D. 6(18. ). The Goddess Dadhimatl is herself the Durga 
>Xrhose figure wa^ immersed in dadhi ( curds ) and worshipped 
according to the D. Bh ° 
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The localities where the Devi was worshipped are mentioned in 


Skandha Vll and the 

are : — 

list of considerable 

interest. ^The places 

VaranSsl 

Varabasaila 

Vipula ’ 

Naimisa 

Kamalalaya 

Malayacala* 

Gandhamadana 

Rudrakotl 

Sahyadri 

MEnasa 

Ealanjara 

Hariscandra 

VisvakSma 

S^lagrama 

Bamatirtha 

Qomanfea 

Sivalihga 

Yamuna 

Caitraratha 

Mahaiihga 

Kotltirtha 

Hastinapura 

Makota 

Madhavavana 

Kanyakubja 

Mayapurl 

Godavari 

Malaya 

Sarhtana 

Gahgadvara 

Ekamravlra 

Gaya 

Sivakunda 

Vi6va 

Purusofcfcama 

B. Devika 

Puskara 

Sahasraksa 

Dvaravatl 

Kedara 

Hiranyaksa 

Vrndavana 

Hemavat 

Vipa^a 

Citrakuta . * 

Gokarna 

Pundravardhana 

Vindhya le 

Sthanesvara 

Suptrsva 

Karavira d. 

Bilvaka 

PindSraka 

VinSyaka dr 

Mahakala 

Acchoda 

Vaidyan^tb 

Usnatlrtha 

Vena 

Nepal a \ 

Mandavya 

Hemakuta 

Cidambara 

Mahesvarapuri 

Kolapura 

Vedaranya 

Cbhagalanda 

Matubpura 

Ekambara 

Amarakantaka 

Tulajapura 

Cina 

Prabhasa 

KaiicI 

( Vaidyanatha ) 

Sarasvatl 

Bhima 

Kamakhya 

Eiskindba 

Vimala 

Candamundlsthana 

Eapalamdcana 

Sri [CandraU 

N&kula 

Eayavarohana 

Nila Parrata 

Kanakhala 

Sridaila 

Srinagara 

Eurandala 

Bhadredvara 

Trikuta 

Gay5 


Other countries’ mentioned are — Earusa, Madra, Sindhu, 
Mihismatl, P&hc&la, Parvatlya, Kgmarupa, Earn&tfti Cola, 


1. Tot a fist of pIaoe*namss in the Sri Bh. soo I. A. 1887# 
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VaiSarbha and Kerala ; ( III. 19. 46 ff. ). Mountains Malaya, 
Mtingala piastha, Mainaka, Citrakuta, Usabha, Kutaka, Kolia, 
Sahya, Deva^iri, llsyamuka, l^rlsaila, Vyankata, ( Bic ), Mabendra, 
G5vardjbana, Nllaparvata, Drona, Citrakuta, Indraklla and 
Kamagiri - all 1;hese are in the south of the Vindhyas. Rivers - 
TamraparnI, Candravasa, Krtanaala, VatOdakft, VaihayasI, Kaverl, 
Vena, PayasvinI, Tuhgabhadra, Krsnavena, and GOdavar! ~ also 
in the South. (VIII-11-8 flf). Also Punyabhadra, Sarasvati, Gomati, 
( IX-22-16 ). Pafioadipas are KasI, Kedara, Mahakala, Nasika and 
Tryambaka ( XI-16. ). The Lokaloka mountain range is supposed 
to surround the world. 

Of these names several are very interesting. Karavlra or 
Kola refers to Kolhapur where MahalaksmI resides. It was 
*Suratha's capital and was destroyed by Mlecohas who were 
dwelling in the forests ( parvatavasinah, v. 32-5 ). The Goddess 
at Makota was Makutesvarl. The Makutesvara Natha temple at 
Mahakuta near Badami was a very old even in the days of 
Mahgallsa, who at the request of Durlabhadevi made some grants 
to the God and rennovated the temple. The Devi at Srlsaila is 
called Madhavl, though now she is called Bhramaramba. But 
the story of Bhramara is also given in the D. Bh. ( x. 13-99 ) 
At Kahol she is said to be Annapurna ( not Kamaksi ) and at. 
Cidambara ( not MadurS ) Mlnaksl. 

The author of the D. Bh. mentions several Goddesses of the 
Mahayana pantheon. He especially mentions the Cinamarga 

t'sorvTJ I 

Also — fnrr ( VII-38-13 ). 

Similarly ChinnamastS, UgratarS ( a T5r5 at Kiskindha ), 
Guhya Kali in Nepal, are said to be the manifestations of the 
DevL 

• The following different sects are described — V&ma, E&pSlika, 
Eaulaka, Bhairav&gama, Saiva, Yaispava, Sanra^ Sa|cta, G&pa- 
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patya, PaSupata, Dlgambaras, Saugatas, Carvaka, PafScaratra, 
VaikhanaBa etc. ( xi«l-30 ; iii-9-66ff ; vi-12-54 ; vii-39-27 etc.‘ ). 
Ganapati is also called Heraraba and Gajavaktra and is the full 
manifestation of Krsna while Skanda is an a>h§a of Visnu., 

Gane&aSca svayam Krsnah Skando Visnukulodbhavah ( ix-3-48y 
Gangs is said to have sprung from the couple Ttadha and Krsna 
in Goloka and went back to heaven when five thousand years of 
Kali had elapsed ( ix-12-18 ). Urdh va pundra, the worship of Sala- 
grSma, Tulasl and BadhS are strictly enjoined on Vaisnavas but 
tapta cakrahkana is condemned. Since Sarhkara in his Brahma 
Sutra Bhasya mentions Hari as residing in the salagrSma* 
the worship of the stones from the GandakT is older than the sixth 
century. Similiarly the worship of Radha, though nowhere 
mentioned in the Sri. Bh.® or in Ramanuja’s works, could not have 
come into existence at once in the time of Nimbarka and Jaya^ 
deva of the Gita-Govinda, It is indeed remarkable that fasting on 
the Ekadasi day, worship of Tulasl and Ssligrama and Sahkha 
which hold such a high place in Vaisnava worship are not at -all 
mentioned in the Sri Bhagavata. The D. Bh.° similarly advocates 
the wearing of RudrSksa, and Bhasma, and fasting on the Siva- 
ratrl day for the Saivas. ( D. Bh. xi. and xii ). The worship of 
Sakti in one of her five forms Sarasvati, LaksmI, Durga, Radha 
and Savitri, is the duty of every one ( D. Bh. IX-1-1. ) as also 
the fasting on KrsnajanmastamI, *RamanavamI, Sivaratrl and 
Sundays (IX-34-46.). 

The D. Bh.® mentions week-days and asterisms beginning with 
AsvinI and hence should be placed soon after Varahamihira. 
As against the importance of Svetadvipa described in the NarS- 
yanlya section of the Mahabharata, we have in the D. Bh.® a des- 
cription of Manidvipa from which the devotees of the Goddess do 
not return to the mortal world while those who go to Svetadvipa 
and Sival5ka are born again in Bharata varsa. (lX-29-35 ). The 
non-mention of the kings of the Gupta, Abhira and other dy- 
nasties in the chapter dealing with the genealogies of ^ the Solar 
and Lunar lines in the D. Bh® is in favour of the antiquity of 
this PurSpa, while on the other hand the Sri Bh.® has a chapter 
which is prolbably a later interpolation. 
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Regards interpolations in the D. Bh,” NUakantba at the end 
ofthis commentary mentions several verses which are Adhika. 

To sum up, as between the two Bhigavatas, the evidence seems 
to be in favour of the D. Bh.* slightly anterior to the Sri Bh.° the 
laMer being an UpapurSna ( D. Bh. 1. 3. ), though it is not possi- 
ble to place the work in its present form, before Matsya which men- 
tions the chief characteristics of -the BhSgavata, Matsya PurSnas. 
The Sri Bh.° in the last skandha says that a MahSpurana should 
hate ten chief characteristics while an upapurS^ has only five. 
Amara does not seem to be aware of this distinction as he men- 
tions only panca and possibly the Vaisnava^ thus tried 
to exalt their own work on the expense of the earlier D. Bh.® 
The YogamSya episode mentioned in the Harivam§a ( oh. 58 ) and 
in the Sri Bh.® ( skandha X ) seems to be an attempt to pay differ* 
ence to the Devi cult which had already obtained a strong hold 
over the people especially over the Abhiras, Sabaras Kiritas, etc. 
Any how it is quite clear that in the 9th century, the Bhagavatl 
cult had spread far and wide, as among the Pratiharas of Xanauj 
N&gabhata and Sri Bhoja I are said to have been parama BkagOf 
vati hhoMae} Thus it will be doing no violence to ascertained facts, 
if the composition of the main body of the Devi Bhagavata is as* 
oribed to the sixth century and the Sri Bhagavata to a slightly 
later date. 


• 1. 1. A. 2Y. pp. 140-141. 
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MISCELLANEA 

UTERARY NOTES 

BY 

V. BaGHAVAI^, B. a. ( Horn ) 

S^deiit in Sanskrit, Uniysrsity of Madras. 


Tpj; sandhivigrahika criticised by 

^Rl VIDYACAKRAVARTIN 

StI Yidyfioakravartin, in his Brhattlk& called the SampradHya 
Frak&k[nl\ on the Kavja Frak&^a of Mammata refers to and 
critioiaas very strongly one S&ndhivigrahika six times. 

1^, Fa^ I, p, 7. The S&ndhivigrahika interpreted the word 
'Niy^e^V in the Masala ^oka of Mammata as Earma and 
yj(^l^krayaKtih who takes the word as er%:, -oriticises 

tl^S^nj^yigiahika tha^t he would not have taken that word as 
tf he ha4 only looked oarefully at Mammata ’« own Yrtti 

Z. F. it. The concluding words of Mammata 's Yrtti on his 
own Efirika II, chap. I, viz. ‘ ^T’hlT rTW ’ are taken by 

the Sandhivigrahika as going not with the rest of the Yrtti on 
E&rikS two but as going with the coming ESrikS. This, YidyS- 
cakravartin criticises as being against exegetio rules. 

S. Fart II, p. 4. In the beginning of chapter six Mammata 
quotes the three verses of BhSmaha beginning with 

YidySoakravartin says that the Sandhivigrahika, 
unable to make out the correct meaning of these three Earikas, 
ran away firom them. 

>0 


1. Triv. 8. 8. nos 88 and 100. 




m 


V. , P. 289^ The SfthdhlTigrshika is here hodueed df iidt heviug 
tlitiderstood Mammata’s definition of the Apahhnti Alathk&fa. 
VidySoakrayartin adds that, not only in many such indiyidnal 
eases, but * in the whole of the tenth Ull&sa generally, the 
Sandhivigrahika’s interpretations are not correct and must hot be 
teiken as authoritative. 

fT H srarer i rt* ^fjrr, 

?T3C fra « 

n s^tirarra! h 


f i t l K ra eprsusraniiwr ' 

rat ’spft u ” 


*ibeT:, 

effiTOT: rat^nrai^ti^r- 


5. P. 339. Mammata defines Svabhavokti as the desdtiption 
of actions or appearance of children etc. which ate by hsture 
theirs - raf^rraraetst. The description of an action attributed to 
them by the fancy of the Poets - - will not be SvabKiVokti. 

While thus explaining the significance of the word ‘8yS’ in 
Mammata's definition, Vidyacakravartin finds fault with the 
SSndhivigrahibia for not understanding the import of ‘Sva* and for 
giving, consequently, a wrong illustration. 


'era rafararaSrfit rasT^^Tgfa ^ fram ^q 
‘ti#+ftraT:’ ; 

fT^^grafrf*? wnjVft i 


6. P. 348. Concluding his commentary on the section on the 
, Bhftvikalarhfcara VidySoakravartin says •— 

rar ^ r s^-u i i 

• The Bh&vika changed in the hands of Mammal slightly from 
what it was in Bh&maha and Udbha^. Things attained the quality 
of ‘UfUSTrawrafu’ which they did not have originally, by virtue of 
the poet’s descriptive excellences called etc. This is 

M%vika aCcCrding to Bhimaha and Udbhata. But theirS are also 
dpBoriptions by poets pf things which have by nature *thie' quality 
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of These also, like cases of Svsbh&vokti, were taken 

by Mammata into the fold of Alamkara first and then into the ' 
scope of the Bhavika. So, to embrace both varieties viz. sutsci 
srar^rnrsTTorfar and Mammata cast off the adjuncts 

giving the means etc. and gave a widyr definition of 

BbSvika : < ‘ 

srR«fTT fs- tmrqf: i 

Ruyjraka, in his A, S. first follows the old writers Bhimaba 
and Udbhata, taking the first variety only as Bhsvika. Foe?, to 
become an AlaihkSra, a thing must have some new beauty created 
in it by the poet’s powers. Things of the past and future do not 
have the quality of being vivid to us now but that quality is 
infused in them by certain excellences possessed by the descriptive 
powers of the poet. So this first variety only can be called an 
AlaihkSra. But, in the end, Buyyaka comes to the second variety 
and says that that also can be taken as AlamkSra ( i.e. as BhavikS- 
lamkSra ) even as SvabhSvokti is taken as an Alamk&ra. Buyyaka 
here refers to and quotes Mammata’s definition of the Bhavika and 
reconciles the position of Mammata to that of BhSmaha and 
Udbhata. ’ Kot realising these subtleties, and taking that Buyyaka, 
like Bhamaha and Udbhata, recognises only the first variety as 
Bhavika, the Sandhi vigrahika in his commentary on the Bhavika 
of Mammata, has pointed out that Mammata and Buyyaka do 
not agree. Vide pp. 346-348. T. S. S. K. Pra. and pp. 182-3 
Sarvasva. U. S. edn. 

These are the six references to the Sandhivigrahika in Vidya 
Cakravartin’s commentary on the E. Pra. From the sixth reference 
^ above given we definitely see that the Sandhivigrahika is a com- 
mentator on Mammata. From the fourth reference given above, 
we come to know that the Sandhivigrahika was a contemporary 
of Vidya Oakravartin and that in his days, he was considered 
as the greatest Alaihkarika But Vidya Oakravartin treats with* 
contempt his interpretaions. Now, who is this Sandhivigrahika 
who is all throughout referred to only by this title of his, evidently 

for sarcasm, and not even once by his name ? 

_ • 

1. I have dealt with this BhSvika and its history in a separate paper 
whioji will he published in the 0. Madras, 
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▼idjS Oakravartin at the begioning of his commentary called 
Samilvini on the Alarhkara Sarvasva, which he mentions in the 

fourth reference given above, says 

• • 

. fiw i etc. 

• 

•From this we learn that Ruyyaka was called also as SSndhi- 
vigrahika. But one must not be misled into taking the Sandhi- 
vigrahika criticised by Vidya Oakravartin in his commentary on 
th«^ K. Pra. as Ruyyaka, The fourth and the sixth references men- 
tion Ruyyaka, the author of A. S. separately as different from 
the writer who is called Sandhivigrahika. It is said that the 
Sandhivigrahika must have read more carefully Ruyyaka 's work 
before he came to the'K. Pra. Further, VidyS Oakravartin came 
long after Ruyyaka and the Sandhivigrahika was his contem- 
porary. As the fourth reference shows Vidya Oakravartin has the 
greatest respect for Ruyyaka and his work. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the A. S. of Ruyyaka or Rucaka called the Saihjlvinl. 
I went through this A. S. Sarhilvinl’ and could not come across a 
single antagonistic line. No doubt Ruyyaka was a Sandhivigra- 
hika but he that is criticised in the Sampradaya PrakasinI is 
different. It shall be proved now that he is none-else than Vi^va- 
nfitha, the author of the very well-known Sahitya Darpana. 

Firstly, did V i^vanatha have the title ‘Sandhivigrahika’ ? He 
had. ViSvanitha was born in a family of great scholars in Orissa 
and his ancestors held high offices under the king of Ealihga. 
His father, Candrasekhara, was chief minister, Mahamfitra or 
MahSpatra and Sandhivigrcdiika, minister for peace and war at the 
court of the king of Ealihga. So also Vi&vanatha. ( Vide P, V. 
Eane’s Intro, to S. D. p. cxxii ) Visvan§.tha bad the titles of Maha- 
pStra and Sandhivigrahika as we see from the colophons to chapters 
1 and 10 of his S. D. 

« Secondly, ViSvanatha wrote a commentary on the E. Pra, Vide 
Vamanaoirya’s E. Pra Intro, p. 25. Also P. V. Eane’s Intro, to 
S, D. pp. cxri-oriii. The commentary is called Eavya Prakasa 
Darpana ahd it was the last work of Visvanatha. 


Mb. in the Madras Qovt. Oriental M$a. Library, 
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Oonulng to VidyS CakraTartin’s critioiBms, — we can oohfirm 
6Ur Conclusion by an examination of the S. D. on the subj<otg 
figuring in these criticisms. In the fifth reference given above, 
VidyS, Cakravartin says that Visvanatha did not understand 
Mammata’s definition of Svabhavokti and illustrstted it incorrect- 
ly. This criticism is incorrect and it is Vidya Cakravartin whethas 
notsufiSoiently understood ViSvanatha. The illustration for Svabha- 
vokti said to be given by Visvanatha is etc. a verse on 

children. It is Eudrata’s own illustrative verse for Svabhavokti. 
We cannot understand how such a beautiful portrayal of this 
natural sport of children can be called Aropita and thus not an in- 
itanoe of Svabhavokti. Nor is it a fact that Visvanatha does not 
emphasise the word ‘Sva’ in fer we see in his S. D. — 

The sixth reference in the section on Bhavika however very 
definitely helps us in our conclusion that the Sandhivigrahika is 
only Visvanatha. Vidya Cakravartin here says that Visvanatha 
pointed out some discrepancy between Mammata and Ruyyaka 
as regards the definition and nature of Bhavika. This criticism 
is understandable for, as we see from his S. D. , Visvanatha 
accepts the position of Bhamaha and Udbhata only which position 
Ruyyaka holds earlier but to which, laterly, Ruyyaka reconciles 
Hammata's position, by postulating two varieties of Bhavika. Vis- 
. vanStha rejects Mammata’s view and says that only the first case of 
creating by etc. the quality of srfq^Traniwift in objects of 

past and future is BhSvika and not the second case in which the 
poet gives us a thing already having by nature the quality of 
Says he in the S. D. — 

^ I »roiwt ‘eq^ir^wt’ i” ’ 

!•* Mr.T. V. Kane*S Dote on BhSvIka must be corrected. Surely Bimata- 
rat^a is correct in giving two kinds of BhSvika but he is worng when he 
names the two kinds. The two kinds of BhSvika are 

and sfdrTO l RSmacaraija misses this •distinction but 

gives a new classification nowherelse found Adbhnta 

and ifhe sapie o! ^ and Ror are the real two )cinds of ^h|Cirika, 
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In many other places, as notably in the very definition o( 
•KSyya itself, Vi^TanStha differed from Mammata. He took an in' 
dependent ateude towards Mammata and Ruyyaka, following 
them oomplrteiy wherever he agreed with them and criticising 
■ them wherever hn disagreed. As Mr. P. V. Eane says, sometime. 
• ViSvanaiha even slavishly follows the Sarvasva 

Lastly, Visivanatha was a contemporary of Vidya Cakravartin. 
*Mr. P. V. Kane assigns him to the 14th century. Vidya Oakara- 
vartki is also assigned to the same period. As is clearly seen in his 
Samjlvinl and as has been pointed out in the Intro, to the K. Pra. 
in the T- S, S. Vol. 1. , Vidya Cakravartin flourished in the court 
of king Vallala III. It is natural to expect such frowning on the 
part of Vidya Cakravartin at Visvanatha, who, as the former says, 
was considered as the greatest Alahkarika of his time. VisvanSthg 
was a poet besides being an Alahkarika and held high office in 
another court at that time. He had many titles which praised him 
extravagantly. Thus, as can be seen from the colophons to the 
first and the tenth chapters of the S. D. Visvanatha had the titles - 

and Exactly these very titles and 

many more were showered on Vidya Cakrvartin who was shining 
at that time in the court of another king. Vide the colophons in his 
commentary on the K. Pra. and the extract from his A.S. Sariijfvinl 
given in the introduction to Vol, I. of K. Pra. T, S. 8, Thus it is 
natural that Vidya Cakravartin criticised Visvanatha in such 
bitter terms. There is no evidence to show ViSvanatha’s attitude 
towards Vidya Cakravartin. From this fact, it is sufficiently clear 
that Vidya Cakravartin was a very young contemporary of Visva- 
natha. We know from his Saihilvinl on the A, S. that 
Vidya Cakravartin began to write very early, even as a 
mere boy. It is clear that when he began to write on 
Alariikara, when he began hie commentaries on the Sarvasva 
anc^ the Kavya Praka^a, Visvanatha 's last work viz. the 
K^vya Prakasa Darpana was finished, his literary activities 

the difference in the positions of BhSmaha and Udbhafa on the one hand* 
apd Mamipata and Ruyyaka on the otheri and the fact that Vii^a* 
nStha follows only the ancients realised by Mr. P. V. Kane in his notea 
on BhSTika. 
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oatue to a close and he was merely a SSndhivigrahika. . VidyS 
Oakravartin was writing in the beginning of the l^th oentucry 
and ViSvanatha must therefore be referred to the closing decladefl 
of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th centuries. 


II 

THE LAGHtr TlKA ON THE KAVYA PRAKASA 

We know that Sri Vidyacakravartin who flourished in the 
Court of Ring Vira Vallala III in the beginning of the 14th 
century wrote a commentary on the Kavya Prakasa called the 
SampradSya PrakaMnl. This work is published in the T. S, S. 
From the introductory verses there we learn that the SampradSya 
PrakStinl is also called as Brhattika. 

Why should this Sampradaya PrakasinI be called the Brhattika ? 

Vidyacakravartin is now known to have written this commentary 

on the ESvya Prakasa and another commentary called Saibjlvinl 

on the Alaihkara Sarvasva. Besides these two works, no scholar 

has yet pointed out any other work of this writer in the AlaihkSra 

Ssstra. The introductions to the two volumes of the, K&vya Pra- 

k&ia in the T. S. S. have not spoken of any other work Nor 

does Dr. S. E. De mention any other work. It will be shown now 

that, prior to writing the Brhattika on the Eavya Frakaiui. 

VidyEcakravartin wrote a commentary on the Kavya PrakEf^i, 

called the Laghu Tlka, as a contrast to which he named the second 
♦ 

evidently bigger, commentary on the same work as the BrhattlkE. 
This LaghutIkE is referred to by VidyEcakravartin in his Bi'hattIkS. 
itself. While commenting on the section on Lak^nE, he says^^- 

I " p. 62, Part I, T. S. S. K. Pra. 

a 

There is a reference to the Laghu TlkS in his AlatnkEfa 
Sarvasva Samjlvinl also. While speaking of the varieties of 
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l^amS numbering up to a thousano, VidySoakravartin says in 
his SaihjmnI that he has already spoken of these varieties in his 
two TlkSsjoi} Mammata. 

“ 31^: €5^ aronfif- ^ra^pnnrr%5*rT ^srsusr^- 

Pp. 34 and 35, Mad. Ms. 

♦So Vidyacakravartin first wrote the LaghuTika on Mammata 
and then Brhattika and the Sarvasva Sarajivinl. From a reference 
under Apahnuti Alamkara and from the concluding verse in the 
Brhattika, which say that the Saihjivinl had already been written, 
and from the above-given reference in the Sarhjlvini to the Brhat- 
tika, we see that probably Vidyacakravartin was writing the 
Brhattika and Samjivini side Dy side at the same time. I drew 
the attention of scholars to this Laghu Tika since I do not find it 
mentioned in the introductions to the two volumes of the 
K. Pra. in the T. S. S. or in the list of works given by Mr. P. V. 
Kane in his Intro, to S. D. or by Dr. S. K. De in his Sanskrit 
Poetios. 


Ill 

THE BHARA.TA SAMGRAHA OF SRi VIDYA- 
CAKRAVARTIN 

In a self-laudatory verse of his quoted by him in his A. S. 
Saihilvinl which says that even as a boy he became proficient in 
all SSstras, there is special mention of Vidyacakravartin as having 
mastered the Bharata Sastra i. e. the Natya Sastra. In his 
^Brhattika on the K. Pra. and in his A. 8. SamjIvinI he has had 
* ocoassions to treat of Rasa but no oocassion to speak of Drama 
and Dance. Separate treatment of subjects of Rasa, Da^arupaka, 
Abhinaya and perhaps music also was given by him in a separate 
work called Bharata Samgrab a. Evidence of his having written 
*' euch a work oomes both from the published Brhattlk& of his on the 
Ei Fta; and the unpublished Samjlvinl of his on the ^arvasra. 

U [ iih&al«,B.O.B.L] 
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SnWRT-- 55tTf^«m: *TniT: ^ f;55rT 'T^if^rOT II ’’ , 

P. 378. Vol. II, K. Pra. T. S. S, 

2. On the dance-eye, called wif^RT, he quotes his own , 

Bharata Samgraha in his A. S. Samjlvinl. 

“ ^ ^ srar — 

^ wrf^ fit I ” 

P. 146. Mad. Mb. 


IV 

THE RASARATNAKOSA, THE NATAEARATNAKOSA 

♦ 

AND THE SAMGiTA RAJA 

Aufreoht mentions a work called Rasaratnakosa as found in 
the Paris Library. Dr. S. K. De, on p. 288 of his Skr. Poetics Vol. 
I, gives a short description of this work available in the Paris 
Biblioth. Nationale ( No. 243 ). He says that “ it is a treatise on 
Rasa and kindred topics in eleven chapters. ” The summary of its 
ontents are given by him : 

Chapters 1 — 4 Rasas. 

5 — 6 NSyaka and NsyikS, 

7 Abhinaya. (?) 

8—9 AnubhSvas and Vyabhiofiribhavas, 
10-11 Rasa and Bh&va. 

Dr. De also says that the author is probably King Eumbha 
of Mewad (1428 — 1459 A. D. ) who wrote besides soine treatises on 
Saihglta, a commentary entitled RasikapriyS on the Gltagoyinda. 

Now I propose to investigate the real nature of the Easarstna* 
kota from evidences supplied by Kumbha Bftna’s Sasikapriya an 
the G. O. 1%e Basaratnakoto te no doubt a erotk ai King Kiiuffi i blia 
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but ft not a separate work by itself. It forms a substantial seo- 
tien in Kumbha’s very voluminous work called the Saihgita R&ja. 
This Samglta Raja is quoted very often in the Rasikapriya: pp.i4, 
21, 53, 79, 94; 99, 103, 108, 112, 115 ( without name ), 120, 125, 133 
143, 15*4 ( witheut name ), 156, 161 ( without name ), 162 ( without 
nalne \ 163 ( without name ), 164 ( without name ), 165 (^without 
name), and 172. N. S. edn. G. G. From these quotations, we 
know, besides other things, this : King Kumbha is the author of 
thq Saihgita Raja and that, to restrict ourselves to the name Rasa- 
ratnakoia, that section of the Saihgita Raja ( which work 
oomprehensiyely deals with all subjects coming directly qr 
indirectly under the head Natya Sastra, as is shown by the range 
of subjects covered by Bharata himself ) treating of Rasas is called 
the Rasaratnakoia. That is, the whole work is called Saihgita 
Raja. A Raja or king has his treasury in which there are many 
jewel'tr ensures, Ridhis or RatnakoSas. So each major section of 
the big SaiiKita Raja is called by the common name Ratnakosa and 
is farther diyided into Adhyayas. It is likely that certain sections 
or Ratnakosas, such as that on Rasa called Rasaratnakoia got 
separated from Saihgita Raja and were current separately since 
. Rasa is an important subject, uf interest to the larger circle of 
Alahk&rikas also besides writers on Drama, Dance and Music. 

Quotations from Rasaratnakosa in the RasikspriyS are four, 
all of them being found on pp. 24 and 25. R. S. edn. Two of them 
are given as from RasaratnakoSa and two as from the Rasaratna- 
kota in the Saihgita R&ja. The latter two are — 

1. “ i apfm #iffertr# 

M ” p. 24. 

2. “ wlur snprtt 1 

ET%W II ” p. 25. 

Besides the four quotations here referred to, there are many 
oidier aaqnymous citations on similar subjects and these are. also 
very likely from the same Rasaratnakosa section of the Saihgita 
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On p. 3^5 of his Poetics, VoL I, , in the list of anonyiaoiis 
works, Dr. De gives a wprk called Natakaratnako^a as be^g 
cited by Rayamukuta and Bhanuji on Amara and as having been 
Qoticed by Aufreoht. There is every liklihood of this <N'atakaratD&> 
kosa being only that section of the Saihglta Raja dealitfg with 
Drams proper, the Dasarupaka and the Uparupaka sohemei 
Itivrtta, Saihdhi etc. The sections on Rasa and Natska, these two 
being widely read parts of the Nstya Sastra and connected more 
than the other sections to Alaihkara also, perhaps got separated 
into independent works as the existence of a separate Ms. of the 
Rasaratnakosa and the citations of these sections with the mere 
chapter-name show. ' 

Kumbha or Kumbha Ran& or Kumbhskarna or Kumbhakarna 
Mahlmahendra is a very great scholar as the very lengthy 
colophon to his commentary on the Gita Qovinda, extending in 
small print to half a page, shows. He Was specially very learned 
in Bharata or Saihglta ( i. e. ) Dance, Drama and Musffe, vocal and 
instrumental. ( Jftw sjw ^ ^ sni ). In the colophon 

to the BaslkapriyS on the sixth Sarga he is called ‘Abhinava 
Bharata.* In the colophon at the end of the commentary he is 
called and qjS iT ia i it (i. e. ) the* 

very embodiment of N5da. He is referred to in these and many 
more extravagant titles. He seems to be really very learned, 
especially in Bharata. His greatest work on this Sastra is the 
Saihglta Raja . This work is profusely quoted in his Basikapriya 
and the following two quotations show that Kumbha is its author. 


1 . 


* * 


nueett iftg: » ” p. 125. 

Giving the description of the song, contained in Sarga, 

eleven, Kumbha says — 


1. From these Ratnako^as that are sections of the Sadtglta !^Sja mast be 
distingaisbed the lexicon Batnakota which is quoted in commentaries 
on Amara. The lexicon Batnakola is very much earlier to the 
Sathgdtaftaja. 
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^ ^ ^ 

D • 

• snpsr: sRjT^wl^fJHT II '’ p. 143 

I'rom these two quotations and many more of thi^ nature 
quoted in the Rasikapriya, which describe at length each song or 
Prabandha in the G. G. with its Raga and Tala, we can infer 
that in the srapsrrsiw of that Ratnakosa of the Saihgita Rsja 
dealing with Music, Kumbha has, while treating of songs, sped' 
ally devoted his attention to an elaborate determining and des- 
cription of the nature, Raga and Tala of the Prabandhas in the 
G. G. When he laterly wrote the Rasikapriya he naturally 
quoted from his own Samglta Raja. 

It was said above that Kumbha’s Samglta Raja is a stupendous 
work treating of almost all subjects dealt with or touched by 
Rbarata. Bharata devotes two chapters ( iv and ivi ) to Metres. 
Kumbha also treats of Metres in one section which is probably 
called or That he treats of Metres also is 

known from the following quotation in the Rasikapriya on the 
metre called Sikharinl. 

uwjRnram: i J’ p. 156 

Bharata, in chap. ivii. dealt with, before going to AlamkSra, 
Guna and Do^, a concept called Laksana, which comes under the 
province of Alamkara Sastra and is similar partly to Alamkaras 
and partly to Sarhdhyahakas. ' This concept came to be called in 
later times by the names Natyalarakara and Bhusapa. To this 
concept also, which he calls as Natyalamkara, Kumbha devotes 
his attention as is shown by the following quotation in his 
• Rasikapriya. Commenting on the penultimate verse of the G. G. 
praising the poet Jayadeva, Kumbha says that here there is the 
NStyalamkara called 

^ 

1. “Vide my paper on Lak?apa In Bharata and its hi|tory in Vol, VI, Part 
of th^ J. 0. Rb, Ma \ ras. 
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* ^ gi%rf ^ \ 

^rfSw u p. 172 . 

The Gunakirtana is a Laksana belonging to the Upajati lisfe in' 
Bharata. Kumbha’s definition of this is based upon Bharata’s. It 
oannoi; now be decided how many Laksapas or Natyalamkaras 
Kumbha recognised in all and whether he was acquainted with 
the A.nustubh list of Laksanas in Bharata also. The chapter con- 
taining treatment of these Nstyalamkaras or Laksanas etc, corres* 
ponding to chap, xvii. of Bharata is probably called AlamkHra- 
ratnakoia. 

Dr, De says that, in the Basaratnakosa are quoted Abhinava 
and Kirtidhara, Knowing as wej3o the learning of Kumbha, the 
nature of his writing and the range of subjects coverd by him, we 
can expect many other valuable citations in his very* valuable 
work, the Saihgita Raja, the Ms. of which seems to be available 
in the Central Provinces. From Kielhorn's catalogue of Mss. in 
the Central Porvinces, No. 96, we come to know that the Saihgita 
Baja is also known as Saihgita Mlmaihsa,^ 


1. Subsequent to my writing this, I bad been on a visit to the B. 0. R. I. 
Poona, where I found that a fragment of this Saxhgita Raja of 
Kumbhakarqa wes available in the B. O. R* I. Hss. library, Ids. No, 
365 of 1879-80. The name of the author, Kumbhakarqamahlmahqndra 
and of the work, Samgita Raja are seen in the Ms. It contains 21 
sheets and contains perhaps the opening section of the S. Raja which 
is called in the Ms. as This Pathyaratnakoia treats of 

language, Sanskrit and Prakrit, Pada and Vakya, and of some subjects 
of music. The Ms. contains the beginning of the next section ( Ratna- 
ko4a) 'al8o which treats of Metres. This is the we"^ 

referred to above. At the beginning of the Pafhya R. K. Kumbha gives 
our Anukramapika which contains a summary of the contents and the 
scheme of tbii^ork, Saihgita Raja and we find that cmr sunniiei 
regarding the contents of theS. Raja are correct- 
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Some other works of Kumbha karna 

We cdready know that king Kumbhakarna has written a com- 
lAenta^y on the SaihgltaratnSkara of Sarhgadeva. We come to 
know of some\)ther works of Kumbha on Music firom the Bssika- 
p]^yS. He has written a work, perhaps on mere Music alone, 
called the SaihgltakramadlpikA At the end of his Ilaaika- 
priya on Sarga III of G. G. Kumbha refers to this Music work 
ss*the sister of the Rasikapriya. ' 

s|Frf^( W: ? ) 

We are not able to decide now whether this Samgitakrama* 
dlpika is an independent work on Music or is only the name for 
his commentary on the Saihgltaratnakara. 

At the end of his commentary on Sarga seven Kumbha says — 

Here he refers to another work whose ‘sister* is this Rasika* 
priya but what that work is, is not clear. 

Similarly another colophon on p. 94 contains the mention of 
another obscure work whose ‘brother’ is this Rasikapriya. 


1. This way of authors referring to their works became very common 
aft^ Sri Harfa who inaugurated in the last verse of each canto of his 
Tlai§adha, the numbering of each oanto and the mention of his 
other works. 


A. NOTE ON NISIDHj ( NI81DIYA OF KHARAVELA 
INSCRIPriON ) 

BY 

A. N. UPADHYE, M. a. 

The word nisidhi occurs in many Jaina inscriptions *1o^h 
Kanarese and Sanskrit. But tlie spelling of the word is not! 
uniform throughout. In Kanarese insriptions it is variously 
spelt as mUdi, niiidhi, nisidi, nisidhi, nisiddhi, nitidhige and even 
niitige. * In north Karnataka, even to this day, the word is 
current as nieiddi. In Sanskrit inscriptions it is met with in the 
form m^hi, nisadyaka and ni^dya. ® The variety of forms 
tempts one to reflect on the original word and its etymology. 

Considering the various inscriptions the meaning of the wprd is 
quite clear and it indicated a postmortem structt^ or a building, 
possibly built on the spot where a particular saint breathed his 
last or where his body was burnt or where his bony relics etc. 
were buried. Such a structure generally consists of a platform 
with four corner pillars on which is resting a massive domelike 
umbrella made of stones or bricks. Sometimes the platform is 
without pillars. On the platform there are the footprints and 
sometimes even the image ^ to represent the deceased saint. The 
footprints are generally accompanied by an inscription * wherein 
we get some information about the deceased saint, the manner in 
which he met his end and by whom the commemoration was 
ezeonted etc. It is the inscription and not the monument that 


1. EC, II, Eos. 64 ; 126, 272 ; 62 ; 15, 1», 85, 92, 108, 104, 112 ; 273 j 117, 118 ; 

65 6tc* ' 

2. EO, II, Nos* 66 where the phrase ni^idhyUlayar^i is used ; 65 ; 63 , 2544 

3. For iustanoe Candrasena nisidi at Koppala ^ J ayakarpStaka, X,10l and 

NSgaoanjdra - nisidi at KagvSda - Jinavijaya xxvi, 1, ' 

4* Many such inscriptions are published from Belgoala io EO* II see the 
Introductioxi, p. 69. 
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ocuD ^ called an epitaph. Moreover, in Jaina texts, we get dea- 
or^(>tion8 of square raised seats ' on which the Jaina monks 
olM»rved the sai/eA:^ 3 vow that consisted in a voluntary sub- 
mifision to dehth giving up food etc. And at Koppala and other 
Jaina sacfed places such vedikSs are preserved. 

> Tke word being of frequent occurrence needs explanation. When 
we look at the Sanskrit forms nisadyaka and ni^ya as well as the 
Kanarese forms niiidi and rdsidU there remains no doubt that the 
should be traced to the root aad {aid) with ne, and there must 
|ka^e been two forms current^ maadya and ni§idika meaning a seat, 
a sitting place, a seat taken especially for some religious rite, a 
place of rest etc. And when we look at those nisidhia they are 
places where particular saints took their seats before their death 
•or where they got final rest. 

But how to explain dh in forms like nUidhi, nisidhia msidhige 
and msidhi ? This can be easily explained considering the form 
of that word in Prakrit where we have nislhiyd = nisidikd. 
Ordinarily, h can be equated with dh. The change dtoh is not 
normal but has some similar instances, kakuda = kauha. ^ The 
word in its Prakrit form is very often met with in Jaina scriptures 
in the descriptions of buildings and the life of Jaina monks -- ’ 
nai^dhikl nisidaathanam aha ca Jivabhigarm-mula-tikd-krt nai^» 
dhiki ni^tda-sthanamiti and in some cases it means a place for 
study. The Sk. rendering is not sufficiently justified, perhaps even 
the commentator suspected it and he shirks the responsibility by 
quoting an older authority. Early Kanarese authors, especially 
Jaina, always relied on the rules df Prakrit grammar for the 
corruption of Sk. words and their consequent importation in 
Kanarese and perhaps with the Prakrit form nislhiyd in mind they 
' were inclined to retain dh in inscriptions. As to ddh in some 

1. See, for the description of nisthiyU Bhagavati-SrldhanS rerses 1964-67 
• ( Kolhapur edition p. 572 etc- ) ; ^astrasSra-samuooaya pp. 170 etc. 

( Belgaum edition ). 

t. Hemaoandra*8 grammar VIII, i, 225. 

3. BSyap*aeepiya eutta, Sutra Ko. 28 where the word nisahiyU oooure and 
on that Malayagiri’e commentary runs thus. P. 63 of the Agamodayg«* 
samiti edition. 

14 Asinals, [ B. 0. B. I.] 
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forms it is a case of confusion between two forms mpdikS { Pk. , 
mdihiyS) and mscKf^a, just as the form auggai' is a confusion oftVo 
Sk: forms sugad and sadgati. And when once the original was lost 
out of sight any corruption comes to be in vogue !^d &e 
Eanarese form m§Hge ' and Sk. tUsidhi belong to this class. 

< o 

The word nmdiya occurs in the fifteenth line of KhSrvelh in- 
scription thus, -> amhata-niaidiya-aamipe where it clearly indicates ‘ 
the monumental structure on the oremeation spot of Arhan. The 
shape of this structure perhaps depended, to some extent, on looed 
usage ; in South India it is a square raised seat and it must be 
seen whether it Is correct to render nisidiyS as atupa in the Khfi- 
ravela inscription. From some inscription it is explicit that nt'st- 
dika was held in high respect and even pujd and prati^ths. ^ were 
performed on the spot. 


1. IJttsrildliysysns xsriii. 3 where the form aoaaat oevm , , " 
*. W, ll,Vo.W. 

1. WXM- Has. U7. 118, 118 etc. 


NAGARA APABHRA’mSA AND NAGARl SCRIPT 
A REVIEW 

BY 

Peahlad C. diwanji, m. a., ll. m, 

I have read through with keen interest the article under the above 
caption by Prof. N. B. Divatia published in Parts I-II of VoL XIV 
of these AntuHa (pp. 103-125). The reasons why it aroused such an 
interest in me were (1) that I myself am a NSgara by caste and 
(2) that I had found that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar had, in his article in 
the Ivdian Antiguary under review by Prof. Divatia, repeated an 
erroneous statement made by Sir George Grierson at page 327 
of Part II of Volume IX of his Linguistic Survey of India. That 
statement had caused me no less surprize when I first read about 
6-7 years ago than it did to the learned professor but I had 
remained silent because it bad been made in an authoritative 
work by a writer of recognized eminence. Now however when we 
find that the very fact that it is found in such a work is being taken 
by other scholars as a sufBoient warrant for basing inferences 
upon, it behoves us to warn the students against the danger of 
doing so and bring the truth to light. Prof. Divatia therefore 
deserves credit for being the first Gu jrati Scholar to come out into 
the open to do so and I propose to give him my humble support so 
far as the contradiction of that statement is concerned. 

Although I have not like him a heavy weight of a long 
personal experience behind me, I can testify from a family 
chronicle handed down in our family for three generations that 
^e is quite right when he says that the statement that the N&garaa 
of Gujrat and Kathiawad write Gujrati in the' Devan&garl 
character, has no basis of truth in it. The chronicle commences 
from the Jams our earliest known ancestor came from some* 
where in the north and settled in Surat and began to work as a 
broker between the foreign merohemts and the Iqpal traders, 
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several years prior to 1800 A. D, in which year the then KaVrab 
made over his sovereign rights in the Surat Atth&vidI to the East 

if 

India Oompany represented by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the then 
Governor of Bombay, narrates that his son by his atthinm^nts be- 
came the Dewan of the Nawab, that he incurred the displeasure of 
the B awab’s BuooesBor, that his son again won by his ability the 
Dewanship of the State under a subsequent Nawab and s6 on. The 
whole of it is found to have been written in the Gujarati character 
and if my impression of what I was told is correct, my gravid- 
father who first commenced the narrative, and who died in 1877 at 
the age of 56 years, knew Persian hut not Sanskrit. My uncle too 
who continued it had a workable knowledge of English but not of 
Sanskrit. Both of them could therefore have hardly penned ten 
lines -in the Devanagarl character except perhaps while copying ont 
some religious hymns or ceremonials. 

Speaking generally, it was the fashion, in Gujr&t till the 
foundation of the Bombay University in 1857, and even for some 
years after that, to study Persian and use as many Persian words 
as possible even in ordinary speech and correspondence. For some 
yearC alter the University education produced the first batch of 
On jmti writers, a keen controversy was going on between two 
soEodIs, onie led by Mr. Mansukhram Tripatfai advocating the 
elimination of all foreign words and the substitution of Sani^rit 
or Sanskritized words in their place and imitating Sanskrit authors 
each as Bina in style and the other led by Bao Bahadur 
Hargowandas Eantawala advocating the use of such simple words 
«nd adopting such a simple style as could be easily understood 
by half-educated men, women and children. Mr. Mansukhram 
tried to popularize the DevanSgarl script also by writing some 
works therein even after Gujrati types had become available but 
did not succeed in doing so. Mr. Manilal Nabhubhai published an 
edition of &e Bbagavadglts with a commentary also in &e same 
script. But even they must have conceived the idea of doing so 
because of their having learnt Sanskrit at a college and at home 
and because they must have wished that (imir works ehonld: be 
read by a wider public, not because tiiere was a traditional 
habit amongst Ihe Nftgaras to write Gujrati in the Devaalflatl' 
triuuraoiar. 





, Anetber statement which Prof. Divatia controverts is that the 
H&garas h^^^ e dialect of their own which is known as &e Kigarl* 
Gujr&tl. i^^to that it is a recognized teot that the speech like the 
ta^s ^ NSgaras about a generation ago was more refined than 
.that of the mAnbers of the other communities in Gujmt and 
Eathiawad. It is also true that there were till then sonte peeu* 
liar words in their speech such as Kura for cooked rice instead of 
BhM, KaUiiio for a water-pot used for the purpose of drinking 
inAead of a Lota &c. It is also within my recollection that the 
‘ V84nagarS Nilgaras of the priestly section at Surat used tUl 
about a generation ago, to call a foot a Paga instead of a Paga, 
to say Karan Chhan ( second person singular ) instead of Kttre 
chhe, Earlsen ( first person plural ) instead of Kariiun and had 
, certain other peculiarities of speech and intonation some of which 
are noticeable in the Narmagadya a collection of the prose 
writings of Narmadashankar a E&gara of the priestly section at 
Surat, and which marked them out from the members of the 
Qrhastha section of the same caste. The latter section is 
identical with the SepShI Nagaras at Benares, Aligarh, Agra, 
Calcutta and other places in the north and the east. Still 
even the members of that section who originally mign^d from 
Vadnagar, Champaner or Junagadh seem to have otwried witti 
them some peculiarities of speech and intonation resembling iboee 
observable in the members of the priestly section till some time 
ago, for even now the GujritI which the SepShl NSgaras of Ihe 
said places speak differs in some particulars from that ^ken by 
the members of the corresponding section here and resembles 
that spoken by the members of the priestly caste a generation 
ago. 


I doubt if these peculiarities can be called “ one swallow” 
whidi "cannot make a summer’’, and if they can be, then one 
v^ould have also to deny that there are Ahmed&b&di, Gharotarl, 
Bhfuruohl, Farsi, BhSthell, Patidarl and several other dialects 
noted by Sir George Grierson in the above-mentioned work, for 
barring a .^w peculiar words and a special way of intonation 
ihfre is nothing in them which is not common with the speech of . 
the other portions or communities of Gujrat. Hence just as they 
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tad z<eofiignized as special dialects, so there is no harm in «|go£ifia* 
ilasrthe Nftgarl as a special dialect. As tp^iprhy it is fo^nd now dn 
use only amongst certain portions of the community residing at 
certain places it appears to me that the VadnagarH l7a«^uns at 
least mi^ originally have a dialect of their own d3riyed from the 
N&garvApabhramta of the Prakrit grammarians till a portiexr ol 
them took to civil and military services under the Bajput and 
Mahomedan rulers of old Q-ujrat, that the members of that portion 
may have gradually modified their speech so as to come in a Jine 
with the other high caste Hindus and the Mahomedans who heid 
settled down in Gujrat and adopted its local language, that the mig- 
ration of some of the members of that caste to places in the north 
and the east may have taken place before such modification took 
Bii appreciable shape, that therefore they and the members of the 
priestly or conservative class who separated from them continued* 
to adhere to their traditional way of speaking and that the 
peeuliarities above-noted have begun to disappear in Gujarat and 
K&^&w&d owing to the spread of education amongst all the 
communities on the modern lines, of which the teaching of ''the 
Vernaculars on a uniform basis adopted by the literateurs born, 
brepkd up and settled permanently or temporarily at vinous 
places in Gujr&t and K&thi&wad, to male and female children, 
forms a part. It is not si all improbable that in one more genera- 
tion, by which time even the children of those who still cling to 
those peculiarities will have shaken off their mannerisms, it 
mpy Income a matter of history that the Nagarss had a dialect of 
own. It is of course true that the N&garas of no place in 
GuJr&t imd |l&^ii&wftd ever made the Town and Island of Bombny 
theh: permanent habitat. Sir George Grierson must therefore be 
deemed to have been misled in respect of the location^ of tibia 
dialect. Kevertheless one ounnot agree with the leairtied 
pbridifosor v^en he says that there never was and there is not a, 
Hignri dialect of thC Gujr&tii language. 






